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EDWARD R. TANNENBAUM 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT 
OF THE ACTION FRANCAISE 


The Action Frangaise was the most notorious reactionary movement 
in twentieth-century France.1 From the Dreyfus Affair to the fall of 
the Vichy Regime it carried on its campaign against “the principles of 
1789”, which many Frenchmen (and other Western Europeans) 
mistakenly blamed for the “evils” of modern industrial society. But it 
represented neither the frustrated lower-middle classes that were 
attracted to fascism, nor the genteel bien-pensants who pined for the 
“good old days” under Louis XVI or Charles X. Its leaders were café 
intellectuals who flaunted their newly acquired devotion to the 
monarchy and the church. They were professional nativists clamoring 
for a return to the traditional virtues of a golden age that never 


existed. Their utopia was a highly intellectualized daydream invented 
by Charles Maurras. 


From a philosophical point of view Maurras was the Action Frangaise. 
He served as its infallible prophet and pope, though many of his 
ideas were themselves derivative.? His “organizing empiricism” 


1 The Action Frangaise was founded in 1899 by Charles Maurras and Henri Vaugeois. 
It carried on its activities without interruption until it was proscribed by the Liberation 
government in late 1944. During its heyday (1910-1926) it had thirty te forty thousand 
registered members, and a number of prominent writers, academicians, prelates, and 
army and navy officers were sympathetic to it. It had lost the support of the Church in 
1926, and in 1937 the royalist pretender disavowed it. In the thirties it was also losing 
some of its younger zealots to the nationalist and fascist leagues. Nevertheless, the biting 
satire of Léon Daudet continued to attract readers to its daily newspaper, and Maurice 
Pujo and his Camelots du Roi still drew crowds to their street demonstrations. Vaugeois 
died in 1916, Daudet in 1942, Pujo in 1951 and Maurras in 1953. 

2 The sources of Maurras’s thought have been analyzed by William Curt Buthman, The 
Rise of Integral Nationalism In France (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939); 
Charlotte Touzalin Muret, French Royalist Doctrines Since The Revolution (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933); Alphonse V. Roche, Les idées traditionalistes en 
France de Rivarol 4 Charles Maurras (Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois Press, 
1937); and Michael Curtis, Three Against The Republic: Sorel, Barrés, and Maurras 
(Princeton, New Yersey: Princeton University Press, 1959). 
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stemmed partly from Comte and Sainte-Beuve, his “positivist” 
approach to history from Taine, his admiration for the Old Regime 
from De Bonald, his federalism and corporatism from Proudhon and 
La Tour Du Pin, his antisemitism from Drumont, and his nationalism 
from Barrés. Maurras did not take over the theories of any of these 
men completely. He drew upon them eclectically to support his own 
outlook, which was that of an aesthete and literary critic. 

Maurras began his career as a literary critic in the late 1880’s and 
he once said that his political and social thought were the by-products 
of his aesthetic principles :! 


“T battled for ten years for the traditions of French taste, but I 
entertained no hope of seeing them restored until the day when 
I conceived the possibility of re-establishing the ensemble of our 
national traditions.” 


Hence, Maurras the literary critic became Maurras the royalist in order 
to restore a society congenial to the classical tradition of French 
literature and faithful to the Greek principles of beauty handed down 
to France by Rome. He was an aesthete before he was a nationalist, 
and a nationalist before he became a royalist. His nationalism was 
cultural before it finally became political. 

Maurras’s social thought must be pieced together from his scores 
of books and thousands of articles written over a period of sixty-five 
years, for the method he used to construct it was dialectical. He 
resolved the apparent paradox of an apostle of authority championing 
the value of argument by restricting it to theoretical matters, while 
proscribing it from the field of action.? Like a true doctrinaire, he 
separated ends from means and justified all sorts of opportunism 
regarding the latter. He was ready to achieve his goals “par tous les 
moyens”, and he used the tactics of logic and politics — both of which 
he enjoyed aesthetically — in the service of a philosophical ideal. 


The best way to present Maurras’s ideas is to examine his basic 
assumptions and prejudices first and then describe his views on 
politics, society, economics, and the church. He himself admitted that 
it was not his philosophy but the fact that he had been born a French- 
man that made him see the monarchy as the “natural” regime for 
France.* Unlike Montesquieu, he felt that all types of government 


1 Gazette de France, December 12, 1901. 
2 Mes idées politiques (Paris: Fayard, 1937), p. 131. 


3 Enquéte sur la Monarchie (Versailles: Bibliothéque des Oeuvres Politiques, 1929), p. 65. 
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should be based on authority, order, and hierarchy.1 The keystone of 
his doctrine is not monarchism but a strong antidemocratic bias. 

Since Maurras insisted that democracy brings equality with it, he 
spent his life attacking both of these values. Like Taine, he assumed 
that most modern men are little better than their primitive forbears. 
They may have developed further mentally, but only a few superior 
intellects escape mediocrity.? The ideal of equality is bad, he argued, 
because it undermines societies and destroys civilizations. He equated 
civilization with quality and democracy with quantity and equality® 
and said that one had to choose between inequality and death.‘ 

To Maurras an egalitarian society meant “a government of 
numbers”,® which was incapable of preserving the order that is 
essential to civilized communities, and which could only lead to 
decadence and anarchy. Because he assumed that hierarchy — or 
stratification — was natural to all types of human organization, 
Maurras wanted to revive what he called “protective and necessary 
inequalities’® in the form of hereditary privileged classes. Privilege 
alone guarantees quality — by restraining man’s envy and cupidity and 
by satisfying his desire for harmony, order, and status.’ Finally, 
according to Maurras, the whole system can work only if the principle 
of authority is recognized by all. 


Why did these basic assumptions and prejudices lead Maurras to 
become a monarchist? He did not believe that monarchies exist by 
virtue of any special divine right. On the contrary, he maintained that 
all legitimate power is based on “beneficent force” and that those who 
hold it are justified by the results they achieve.§ Even so, a king cannot 
function effectively unless his office is hereditary: “The only rational 
and sensible form of the authority of one person is that which remains 
in a single family, from first born to first born, according to a law 
that excludes competition.”® Otherwise, a dictator or an elected 
monarch would do just as well. Maurras saw the elimination of 
competition for power as the main benefit of hereditary monarchy. 
By substituting heredity for election he hoped to overcome the 
“evils” of democracy.!® 

1 Action Frangaise, August 20, 1912. 

2 Buthman, op. cit., op. 66. 

3 Dictionnaire politique et critique (Paris: Cité des Livres, 1933), p. 256. 

4 Enquéte, p. 119. 

5 La démocratie religieuse (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1921), p. 397. 

6 Mes idées politiques, pp. xv and xvii. 

? Thid., p. 339. 

8 De Démos 4 César (2 vols.; Paris: Editions du Capitole, 1930), pp. 93 and 149-151. 

9 Mes idées politiques, p. 275. 

10 Tbid., p. 163. 
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Maurras’s political thought is dominated by a conceptual framework 
that is essentially social: “Monarchy is neither universal, nor eternal; 
what is eternal and universal is government by families.” 1 Man’s need 
to live in common is more “necessary” than the existence of the state 
or of a particular nationality.? In his polemics Maurras often seemed 
to consider forms of government — especially the monarchy — as ends 
in themselves. But, like the Greek philosophers, he equated “politics” 
with the good society in his theoretical writings. 

According to Maurras, the group is more important than the 
individual, and its smooth functioning must take precedence over the 
rights of man. The rulers in any society must have more privileges and 
inherited economic security than the ruled,? though everyone should 
have a “place”. There should also be as little social mobility as possible 
in order to avoid competition for status, which destroys respect for 
authority and weakens the established order.* Maurras would allow 
a few talented commoners to rise, but he abhorred the modern mass 
striving to “get ahead”, as well as the danger of some people becoming 
déclassés in a highly competitive economic environment. 

It is an open question as to where and when Maurras saw his ideal 
society in the past. He could have found it in the Middle Ages, in 
seventeenth-century France or Spain, or even in the England of 1900. 
For, though Maurras disliked everything British, he thought that 
most Englishmen of that period knew their “place” and respected 
their “betters” to a greater extent than Frenchmen. He seemed to like 
the period before 1789 in his own country, but he was also attracted 
to earlier aristocratic or oligarchical republics — like Athens, Rome, 
Carthage, and Venice - where power was inherited. In fact, he 
mentioned several of these as examples of his dictum that “the 
government of families is the eternal good”.® 

Maurras said that the whole of France’s history required her people 
to submit to the authority of the royal family.® Only in this way could 
their country remain a nation — instead of becoming a mere geo- 
graphical expression, as Gaul had been when the Romans arrived. 
For France cannot be ruled by a business elite, like Carthage, a landed 
gentry, like Rome, or a priestly caste, like India. France is too complex 
socially and economically for any kind of hereditary government 
except a monarchy. The republic is monstrous because it allows 


1 La démocratie religieuse, p. 116. 

2 Action Frangaise, July 23, 1916. 

3 Ibid., August 4, 1914 and April 4, 1916. 

4 Revue Hebdomadaire, December 15, 1923. 
5 La démocratie religieuse, p. 84. 

® Mes idées politiques, p. 266. 
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THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE ACTION FRANCAISE 5 


groups with various interests to try to control it, thus leading to the 
disintegration of the national community. Only a king can resolve the 
conflicting concerns of its citizens." 

In the modern world, where all nations sought to further their own 
ends, and where there was no common political bond outside of the 
fatherland, Maurras believed that the nation state was the best guardian 
of a community’s values.? The Roman Empire had once united many 
fatherlands and provided two centuries of “peaceful coexistence”. In 
the Middle Ages, the Catholic Church had also been a kind of supra- 
national political organization, but all semblance of unity had dis- 
appeared after the Reformation. Since then the nations of Europe had 
become political rivals in an unrestrained struggle for power.® 
Therefore, the people who loved France would have to give their 
first thoughts to her vital interests. The national integrity and safety 
were supposed to be looked after by the state. But what kind of 
government did the French state have? Was it able to fulfill this duty? 

Having asked himself these questions Maurras concluded that the 
Third Republic was incapable of preserving the national interests and 
safety of France because it was based on the false principles of the 
Revolution. His passion for order in society made him anti-in- 
dividualistic; his contempt for the common man made him anti- 
democratic; his nativism and narrow racism made the ideal of 
brotherhood repugnant to him. Consequently his whole point of 
view was antithetical to the slogans of the revolutionary tradition: 


Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 


For Maurras religious individualism was embodied in the Refor- 
mation; political individualism was the guiding principle of the 
Revolution; and individualism in art was the essence of Romanticism! 
(so that the Reformation, the Revolution, and the Romantic movement 
were all bad in his eyes). Individualism was a false ideal for society 
because it cleared the way for disorder and chaos. Maurras insisted 
that society did not arise from a contract of wills, but from a fact of 
nature,® and he pointed to the Dreyfus Affair as a tragic illustration of 
the havoc that an appeal to the rights of the individual could wreak. 
If individualism were a true value, the Dreyfusards would have been 
justified in disorganizing the army, public opinion, and the defense of 


1 Enquéte, p. 346. 
2 Tbid., p. 472. 

3 Tbid., p. 412. 

4 Tbid., p. 67. 

5 Thid., p. 79. 
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the state itself, for the sake of one person.' Maurras believed that they 
were obviously not justified in doing so. 

The Revolution, according to Maurras, had diverted the function 
of the state from that of guardian of the public safety to that of 
guarantor of the falsely-called “natural rights” of the individual. As 
a result, all the social ties among Frenchmen were relaxed or dissolved, 
and France was reduced to a condition of atomization in which each 
person lived isolated from his individual competitors. Like the bulk 
of Maurras’s analysis, this observation overlooks the economic causes 
of social change. Maurras criticized the revolutionary leaders for their 
laissez-faire economic policies, their destruction of the church’s control 
over the family and education, and their abolition of class privilege. 
But he did not see that, in substituting contract for status as the basis 
of society, the middle classes were trying to use legal means — culmi- 
nating in the Napoleonic Code — to impose a whole new value-system 
on the rest of the country. For they installed a rational economic order 
in which precapitalist occupational and administrative groups no 
longer had a meaningful function. 

Maurras resented the efforts of the new regime to destroy these 
groups and all the secondary institutions that had made French 
society into a nation. The professional gilds were abolished, while 
charity, education, and even science — as a result of government control 
of the universities and the Institut de France — became state services. 
In addition, the provinces were obliterated, and the privileges of the 
towns and the communes were subordinated to the central authority.” 
Maurras thought that even the family — the smallest social unit in 
human society — was being supplanted by the individual. Every 
natural bond except that of common nationality was corrupted by the 
false philosophy of individualism. And the Dreyfusards, according to 
Maurras, were willing to sacrifice the nation itself rather than submit 
to the condemnation of one man. 


In order to restore France to her former greatness, the secondary 
institutions that the Revolution had destroyed had to be revived, and 
the monarchy put back in power. Sixty years ago Maurras said that 
there were several groups in France campaigning for the restoration 
of the family, the liberties of the communes, the provinces, and the 
professional corporations, as well as those that wanted to re-establish 
a stable principle of political authority. The monarchy, which was 
traditional, hereditary, antiparliamentary, and decentralizing, could 
1 Tbid., p. 73. 

2 Tbid., p. 83. 

3 Gazette de France, May 6, 1899. 
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satisfy all their demands. As a matter of fact, the monarch alone could 
do so. Maurras summarized his view that royalism was the only 
integral and complete nationalism as follows :1 


“The king incarnates the conservative instinct of the nation. 
Thus, the king will govern. The assemblies - the real social 
representation of the nation — will control the government. The 
country will administer itself, thanks to the free exercise of the 
rights of association, from which decentralization is born.” 


As Maurras knew, the reactionaries were not the only nationalists in 
France at the turn of the century. There were others who wanted to 
see a dictator in the Elysée palace and the functions of parliament 
reduced to a minimum. The remnants of the Boulangist movement 
led by Dérouléde and Barrés had been ready to reform the republic 
along nationalist lines without destroying it completely. Maurras 
himself insisted that a nationalist and conservative republic was 
impossible, not only because of the false principles on which it was 
based, but also because it was controlled by a bloc of non-French 
cosmopolites. He called this group the “four confederated states”: 
Jews, Freemasons, Protestants, and resident aliens (méséques).2 They 
ran the French state for their own purposes and would never allow 
it to change. 

Maurras charged that this b/oc, which he also referred to as the “Old 
Republican Party”, was against everything that an ordered French 
society demanded. It opposed a strong army; it pillaged the wealth of 
the country in order to subsidize democracy; it was anti-Catholic; it 
fostered the principles of the Revolution.t Obviously, the state must 
be wrested from the hands of the people in this b/oc and given back to 
true French leaders. What Maurras refused to see was that, in the 
twentieth century, the “Old Republican Party” included not only 
Jews, Freemasons, Protestants, and météques, but also the majority of 
the French bourgeoisie. There were many wealthy middle-class 
Frenchmen who might have wished for a more conservative govern- 
ment and more repressive measures against the increasing threat of 
socialism, but few of them had any enthusiasm for a return to the 
Old Regime. 

In the crises of the interwar period — especially in 1926, 1934, and 
1936 — wealthy conservatives who feared a Communist revolution 
turned to more modern types of extremist movements than the Action 


1 Enquéte, p. 171. 

2 La démocratie religieuse, p. 245. 
3 Enquéte, p. 535. 

4 Tbid., pp. 535-536. 
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Frangaise in order to prevent such a catastrophe. Maurras too was 
sensitive to the Communist danger. Nevertheless, he continued to 
insist that the hereditary monarchy alone could satisfy the interests of 
all Frenchmen, for the republic catered only to the plutocracy. 
Maurras maintained that this group already had too much power, as 
was inevitable in a democracy, where votes and men could be bought. 
He shared the Socialists’ resentment of government by the rich, and 
he opposed socialism on political rather than economic grounds. The 
nationalist monarchy, once it had purged this ideology of its egalitarian 
and cosmopolitan aspects, could, according to him, pursue a socialist 
policy,” in the sense of protecting the welfare of all classes and 
controlling economic competition. 


Maurras championed the monarchy because, as a personal govern- 
ment, it would avoid the anonymity and anarchy of the existing regime 
and would prevent the state from falling into the hands of “Finance”. 
It is interesting that the prophet of counterrevolution should share 
the same feeling as Marx regarding the control of the bourgeois state 
by the wealthy capitalists. According to both thinkers this had come 
about as a result of nineteenth-century liberalism, with its emphasis 
on cut-throat competition. But Maurras was concerned with restoring 
a quasi-feudal society, not with creating a classless one based on an 
industrial economy. He said that democracy, in the name of abstract 
Liberty, suppressed individual liberties and ended in despotism.* The 
Liberty principle uprooted the individual from his family, his 
province, and his occupation for the benefit of the state. 

It was only in these traditional contexts, Maurras believed, that the 
individual person was free to express himself and to feel secure. For 
this reason, in addition to calling for the rehabilitation of the family 
and diverse professional organizations, Maurras sought to restore the 
old provinces as centers of community activity. He wanted to undo 
the work of the Revolution, which had destroyed these and replaced 
them with artificial départements, which he called “the worst anti- 
physical mechanisms applied to the body of France.”> The département 
prevented traditional local life from expressing itself. Consequently, 
it must be abolished, and the country’s administrative divisions must 
again be made to conform to geography and history. The monarchy, 


1 Action Frangaise, August 1, 1921. 

2 Gaulois, Germains, Latins (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1926), p. 171. 

3 Kiel et Tanger, p. 390. 

4 La démocratic religieuse, p. 295. 

5 La République et la décentralisation. Un débat de 1903 (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 1923), p. 87. 
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Maurras claimed, was traditionally sympathetic to the idea of de- 
centralization. This was certainly not true - even by the time of 
Richelieu and Louis XIV - but it was one of Maurras’s favorite 
arguments for a restoration. 


Maurras and his associates could not achieve their aims by parlia- 
mentary means; they knew that they could only do so by force.! “The 
crowd”, Maurras wrote, “always follows. It follows energetic minor- 
ities, and these minorities make history.”? He also said: “In the matter 
of method, doctrine, and the means as well as the end, the country, 
in its heart, is completely in accord with us.”? The first of these 
statements is entirely in agreement with Maurras’s temperament and 
his conception of the role of the elite. The second statement is a typical 
piece of Maurrassian hedging. There was no basis for claiming that 
even a sizable minority of the country was remotely sympathetic to 
the doctrines of the Action Frangaise, much less “completely in 
accord” with its methods as well as its doctrine. The phrase “in its 
heart” constitutes the hedging. It implies that if people knew what 
was good for them they would support the Action Frangaise. 

The program of this movement was “to constitute a royalist state 
of mind and to prepare the coup de force for establishing the monarchy.””* 
In practice Maurras resembled Maurice Barrés in his hope of winning 
a section of the army to his cause - “We cannot help but succeed 
with the generals.”> He maintained that he wanted a conservative 
revolution unified by an idea that was true,® and that his proposed 
military coup was to differ from what he called “the mere pronun- 
ciamientos of Spanish and South American generals.”? Once the 
propaganda of the Action Frangaise had convinced enough high- 
ranking officers to march, that organization, along with the other 
reactionary groups in the country, would seize control of the govern- 
ment. Existing antimasonic and antisemitic forces would have the 
task of arresting those persons whom Maurras considered subversive. 
Meanwhile the Action Frangaise would concentrate its efforts ex- 
clusively on gaining control of the ministry of the interior, especially 
the communications centers.® 


1 Enquéte, p. 418. 

2 Tbid., p. 415. 

3 Tbid., p. 419. 

4 Si le coup de force est possible, p. 567; this work appeared as a pamphlet in 1909 and 
was incorporated into the enlarged edition of the Enquéte cited in footnote 3, p. 2. 

5 Ibid., p. 576. 

§ Enquéte, pp. 420-423. 

7 Si le coup de force est possible, p. 548. 

8 Ibid., pp. 569-570. 
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It is in his descriptions and analyses of different ways to overthrow 
the government that Maurras most clearly shows that he is somewhere 
between the traditional plotter of palace revolutions and the modern 
conspirator trying to set up a totalitarian dictatorship. That is to say, 
he is between the two types in temperament. The means he proposes 
and the consequences he contemplates are amazingly close to those of 
Lenin, Mussolini, and especially Franco. 

Maurras always insisted that the fact that the Action Frangaise had 
a doctrine made it different from other groups that were trying to 
overthrow the existing regime. These others failed, he maintained, 
because they had no fixed set of principles.1 He reviewed the case of 
Boulanger in 1889, and the events of October 25, 1898, when General 
Chanoine, the minister of war, declared that Dreyfus was guilty and 
resigned from the chamber of deputies while an angry crowd was 
rioting outside. Maurras also analyzed the failure of Dérouléde and 
his followers to persuade a royalist general to march on the presi- 
dential palace on February 18, 1899. The February riots in 1934 failed 
too, according to Maurras, because the leagues that tried to destroy 
parliamentary institutions at that time had no consistent philosophy. 

Neither Bonapartism nor fascism appealed to Maurras. He was wary 
of the man who, “for the moment or the second, was the master of 
some fraction of the public force on those days of ebullition when 
there is electricity in the air.”* Not only did such a person lack any 
legitimate claim to power, but he and his followers could easily be 
bought by powerful financial groups, as was the case with Pierre 
Taittinger’s Jeunesses Patriotes and Francois Coty’s Solidarité Frangaise 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Maurras said: “The elected dictator is the 
servant of the plutocracy, like Theodore Roosevelt, or the servant of 
public opinion, like Napoleon III. Our dictator must be the servant 
only of France, and such a man can only be the king.”’ This point of 
view, which was at first directed against the ideas of Paul Dérouléde, 
and later against the French fascists, clearly distinguishes Maurras 
from fascist theorists. What he and his disciples wanted was a dictator- 
king, a man who would resemble a modern dictator in his powers 
— as opposed to a constitutional monarch — but who, because of his 
traditional and legitimate claim to authority, would be independent of 
the plutocracy and the mob. 


Maurras’s formula for a sound social and economic organization was: 
peace among the classes, hierarchy, and corporatism.* He blamed the 
1 Thid., p. 559. 

2 Tbid., p. 546. 

3 Action Frangaise, April 7, 1908. 
4 Gazette de France, July 10, 1902. 
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Revolution for having perverted the natural functioning of French 
society by rejecting these principles. In replacing the authority of the 
king with popular elections and in trying to enforce legal equality, 
the democrats opened the door for economic class conflicts. It was 
because Maurras saw “the false political doctrine of democracy” at the 
root of contemporary social unrest,! that he emphasized political 
change as the only way to restore the harmony of French society. 

This harmony had to be based on a hierarchical social structure in 
which everyone had certain duties and differentiated rights. The 
central government was to have no authority over the citizens without 
giving them an equivalent amount of local freedom. On the other 
hand, there was to be no liberty without a corresponding amount of 
responsibility.? The nobility was to be reconstituted, but it was to be 
open to all men with creative ability.3 It would have a place for 
commoners like Maurras, so that once the monarchy was restored, 
those intellectuals who were now working for the public good “in 
vain” would operate more effectively. They would serve the prince by 
guiding his thought and by enlightening the masses.* 

This Maurrassian conception of the new nobility combined the old 
noblesse de l’épée (feudal nobility), the mnoblesse de la robe (hereditary 
magistrates of the king), and the xoblesse de la plume (the intellectuals). 
Maurras had an obvious predilection for the latter. Indeed, there was 
a superficial resemblance between the kind of society he desired and 
imperial China - where the ruling class had also been composed of 
intellectuals — or ancient Babylon, Egypt, India, and Persia - where 
the priesthood, the “bearers of intellectualism”, as Max Weber called 
them, had a strong influence on the rulers of those countries. Ac- 
cording to Karl Wittfogel, the “bearers of intellectualism” in most 
oriental despotisms were part of a state apparatus that Maurras would 
have considered too “monolithic”. He wanted his educated elite to be 
an independent force. Like many modern intellectuals, he believed 
that their function was to criticize the community in which they lived. 
But, when no one listened to them, they were tempted to dream of 
becoming the mandarin class or high priesthood in a utopia of their 
own making. 


Maurras also wanted to rehabilitate the peasant and working classes 
by making them property owners. He recognized the merits of the 
captains of industry who, since the end of the eighteenth century, 


1 Enquéte, p. 417. 
2 Tbid., p. 100. 

3 Tbid., p. 98. 

4 Tbid., p. 208. 
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had created new riches. His main complaint against these bourgeois 
“dynasties” was that they had neglected the welfare of the working 
class! and had tried to monopolize all the wealth and political power. 
Maurras felt that the workers’ demands for social justice were often 
“very human’” and essential for the preservation of the French race. 
He rejected Marxist proposals for satisfying these demands, because 
Marxism was an internationalist ideology, while he believed that the 
nation state was the natural political unit in the modern world. 
Instead of encouraging class warfare he strove to integrate the 
French workers into the national economic and social structure by 
giving them some kind of property — i.e., by “de-proletarizing” them.’ 

According to Maurras, “there is no reason why the laws of peace 
among the classes should inspire less enthusiasm than the idea of their 
conflicts.”4 He repeatedly blamed the Third Republic for the poverty 
of the French working class and said that “there is no relationship 
between the republican form [of government] and the liberation of 
the proletariat.”®> The monarchy alone can free the workers, because 
it will destroy one of the evils of the republic, namely, the exploitation 
of this group of Frenchmen by the class of politicians. 

Maurras objected particularly to what he called the manipulation of 
the workers by the Socialists. For he maintained that the appearance 
of Socialism in France at the turn of the twentieth century was “a 
political scandal, nothing more!”* The growth of Socialist parties 
may have been understandable in Germany, England, and Belgium 
but not in France, which was less industrialized than these countries. 
Socialist politicians were foreign to her labor movement, and the 
workers had a right not to be agitated and exploited by them.’ 


Despite their professed concern for the industrial workers, Maurras 
and his followers favored an agrarian economy, and their first 
consideration was for cural interests. Maurras tried to relate the two 
by saying that labor conditions could not be improved unless the lot 
of the peasants was ameliorated first. This was true, he insisted, 
because it was poverty in the rural areas that drove people to seek 


1 Action Frangaise, January 8, 1910. 
2 Tbid., January 28, 1927. 

3 Tbid., January 8, 1910. 

£ Tbid., March 3, 1920. 

5 Ibid., December 16, 1912. 

6 Enquéte, p. 517. 

7 Tbid., p. 57. Maurras’s view was shared in part by the conservative republican Daniel 
Halévy, who said that “socialist enthusiasm is of French origin. But the institution of 
[Socialist] parties is German and Belgian” (Essais sur le mouvement ouvrier en France 
[Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edition, 1901], p. 253). 
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employment in urban industries, and these new competitors aggravated 
the existing hardships of the city workers. If this exodus from the 
countryside could be stopped, competition among the workers 
would cease.! 

Actually rural people were not deserting the French countryside 
for the reasons Maurras assumed. Those who left were mainly the 
sons and daughters of marginal farmers and artisans. They were not 
so much “pushed” by lack of economic opportunities at home (they 
would have stayed there had there been no place else to go) as they 
were “pulled” by the prospect of jobs elsewhere. There has been a 
shortage of labor in the dynamic sections of the French economy 
throughout most of the twentieth century, while there have been too 
many Frenchmen engaged in agricultural pursuits, given the national 
market for their products. Far from neglecting the small farmers, the 
republican governments helped them to stay in business — albeit at a 
near subsistence level in many cases — by not making them pay their 
direct taxes and by putting up high tariffs against foreign competitors. 

But Maurras’s explanation of the “poverty” in rural France was 
that the peasants were being dispossessed by tax-collectors and 
money-lenders.? He said that they had enjoyed full ownership of their 
land after their ancient communal rights had disappeared, but that 
they now faced the novel situation of owning nothing, either 
personally, or in common. Here we see how Maurras shared the 
reactionary prejudice against mobile wealth. He charged that the 
over-centralized state mulcted the farmer with its heavy tax levies, 
while the possessors of “anonymous and vagabond wealth” - who 
were mostly Jews — took what he had left in interest on loans and 
mortgages. The fact that the victim sometimes abandoned his farm 
altogether was bad for the defense of the fatherland — since the 
peasants were the backbone of the army - and it hurt the nation’s 
productive capacity. 

Reactionaries like Maurras spent much of their time attacking the 
democratic regime for causing the depressed condition of the masses, 
but they were really opposed to industrial society itself. Maurras 
himself recognized the fact that industrialization was the main cause 
of modern class strife when he spoke of this problem in imperial 
Germany during the late nineteenth century. As a matter of fact, he 
often pointed to Bismarck’s labor laws as an example of how the 
social question could be solved under a monarchy. Actually, the 
Bismarckian solution did not end social unrest in Germany, and 
Maurras had to look elsewhere in his search for the means of re- 
1 Tbid., p. 56. 

2 Action Frangaise, July 8, 1908. 
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establishing class harmony in France. He found this in the Middle 
Ages. In that period the peasants, who were socially conservative, 
were the largest group in the country. If this situation could be 
restored, along with the monarchy, it would have a stabilizing effect 
on industrial relations and allow their organization along corporatist 
lines. 

Corporatism occupied only a small place in Maurras’s social 
philosophy. Patrice de la Tour du Pin Chambly de la Charce was its 
main French spokesman in the early twentieth century, but he was an 
active member of the Action Frangaise for only a short time. Within 
the movement Firmin Baconnier expanded Maurras’s ideas on this 
subject. Maurras himself favored the corporation (gild) not only 
because of the economic prosperity it gave to its members, but also 
because it integrated them socially.1 Baconnier added that the 
craftsman in his gild was a part of a larger economic community, the 
town, and that he had to serve its needs as well as his own. Indeed, 
he continued, “the rights of professional artisans are subordinate to 
the fulfilment of social and national duties.” 

In modern times the organization that most closely resembled the 
medieval gild was the syndicat — a continental version of the trade- 
union. The Syndicalists, like the Action Frangaise theorists, wanted 
to reorganize France along occupational — or functional — lines, 
though, like the Socialists, they believed that there was an inevitable 
conflict of interests between the capitalist and working classes. 
Despite his abhorrence of class warfare, Maurras saw in syndicalism 
the germ of a corporative society.? Ultimately, according to him, the 
syndicats would have to include both employers and workers. He 
himself sought to achieve his goal of social harmony through the 
restoration of a class hierarchy — in which there was a horizontal 
solidarity — but he also believed that there was a kind of vertical 
solidarity between workers and employers in the same industry.* 

With an apparent blindness to the impersonal, bureaucratic structure 
and functioning of a modern industrial firm Maurras asserted that all 
men connected with the manufacture of a specific product were 
united by a common bond,® and that this functional tie should be 
expressed structurally. Like the medieval craft gilds, the corporations 
advocated by the Action Frangaise would provide retirement pensions, 


“ 


1 Tbid., June 7, 1920. 
2 Le salut par la corporation (Paris: Les Oeuvres Frangaises, 1935), p. 10. 
3 Mes idées politiques, p. 245. 

4 Tbid., p. 221. 

5 Action Frangaise, September 6, 1908. 
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social services, recreaction, and on-the-job training for their members.1 
The employers, in turn, would take an interest in their workers’ 
welfare. 

Thus, Maurras believed that the corporation would eliminate class 
conflict. Both the workers and the employers would identify their 
interests with the “company”, which, according to corporatist 
theorists, is a kind of family. This notion has recently appeared in the 
public relations bulletins of some giant American industries — e.g., 
the “Bell Telephone family”. But it is difficult to see the comparison 
between an assembly-line worker and a medieval cobbler, or between 
a contemporary business executive (Maurras would have called 
today’s “Organization man” a lackey of “Finance”) and the proprietor 
of a fourteenth-century shop. When Mussolini tried to introduce 
corporatist forms into the Italian economy, the net result was more 
state control. Maurras wanted to avoid this as much as the chaos 
created by economic in” .dualism.? He thought he had escaped both 
evils by accepting cor},...atism, but he had less to say about economics 
than about most other subjects. 


In order to be complete, Maurras believed that his monarchical, 
stratified, corporatist utopia needed one more element — the Roman 
Catholic Church. He did not subscribe to the principles of Christianity, 
and some of his colleagues were also either avowed atheists or 
Catholics in name only. Still, he respected the church because he 
believed that it had preserved many pagan traditions in its ritual and 
arrested the development of the anarchy implied in the Gospel by the 
strong social consciousness it had inherited from the Roman Empire. 
For him it was an external and visible authority, the embodiment of 
discipline, hierarchy, and order.’ 

These were the values that Maurras cherished, but they were not 
based on divine sanction. Although statements can be found in his 
writings that seem to indicate a concern for the need to curb human 
vices like selfishness, avarice, cupidity, and hatred, Maurras, like 
Comte - until his later years, when Comte developed a curious 
pseudo-religion of his own — felt that society, not God, was the 
authority regarding morality. In this respect Maurras differed from 
the traditional reactionary writers. The leader of the Action Frangaise 
was a positivist —- he was concerned with the natural, rather than the 


1 Revue de l’Action Frangaise, IV (June 1901), pp. 97-99. 

2 He agreed with La Tour du Pin, who said: “Le régime corporatif est la seule maniére 
de ne pas aller du libéralisme au socialisme” (Aphorismes de politique sociale [Paris: 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1909], p. 20). 

3 La démocratie religieuse, p. 177. 
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supernatural, order in the world. He openly acknowledged his debt 
to Comte for helping him to develop his method of social analysis, 
which he called “organizing empiricism”.1 

A moral philosophy without a religious foundation could have 
little appeal for practicing Catholics, and pious supporters of the 
Action Frangaise prayed constantly for Maurras’s conversion. But he 
stubbornly refused to compromise his atheism throughout his life, 
even when such a gesture might have saved his movement from the 
papal ban in 1926. His theory of society had no logical place for a 
supernatural God or for “sentimental” preaching. Maurras hated 
Christianity almost as much as Nietzsche did. He once told a Catholic 
colleague: “With your religion you have dirtied the world in a most 
bizarre way for eighteen hundred years.”? 

Maurras was a clerical only because he was an authoritarian and a 
traditionalist. During the Vichy period he approved of Pétain’s 
efforts to revive the family unit with the aid of the church. He also 
liked the emphasis on discipline and obedience to authority instilled 
in French boys and girls by the Catholic teaching orders. Finally, he 
shared the feeling, once expressed to him by Jules Lemaitre, that the 
church was a part of France’s cultural heritage :* 


“Even when our religion will be no more than a memory, a sort 
of inherited emotional disposition, it will be as Catholics as much 
as Frenchmen that we shall feel ourselves different — without 
rancor, moreover — from Englishmen and North Germans.” 


In reality, however, Lemaitre, Maurras, and the other intellectuals in 
the Action Francaise were more interested in political action than in 
religion. Throughout his life-long campaign for his ideal society 
Maurras subordinated religious, economic, and social questions to 
politics. He claimed that his doctrine of integral nationalism en- 
compassed all the problems of France: 


“That is why, without rejecting any eventual alliance, in adhering 
in advance to all those unions that are or that will be useful to the 
triple defense of religion, society, and the fatherland, in accepting 
them and in desiring them all, we hold to this program — politics 
first [ politique d’abord| nationalist politics — the politics of integral 
nationalism.” 


1 Trois idées politiques, in: Romantisme et Révolution (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Natio- 
nale, 1925), pp. 261-262. 

2 Louis Dimier, Vingt ans de l’Action Frangaise (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 
1926), pp. 29-30. 

3 Enquéte, p. 366. 

4 La politique religieuse, pp. 375-376. 
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Maurras’s ideas regarding the church were therefore more closely 
related to the means of making his political philosophy prevail than 
to its basic values and goals. 


Charles Maurras tried to construct a synthesis of counterrevolutionary 
doctrines in the form of a barrage of solid arguments and subtle ideas. 
His social thought expressed a set of reactionary attitudes that would 
not die in France. These were not only antidemocratic and anti- 
egalitarian but also anti-etatist. Maurras was the champion of those 
Frenchmen who felt insecure in a modern, impersonal, political and 
economic structure. His program of federalism ~ or decentralization — 
reflected a desire to restore the hierarchical society of the medieval 
manor and town. He wanted to replace the agents of the central 
power — which, of course, had been developed by the monarchy 
beginning in the twelfth century — with municipal councils and regional 
assemblies in which the local aristocracies would be the controlling 
authorities.! Interpersonal relations would thereby be restored to 
France’s political system. 

Such a restoration would only work within the framework of 
stratification, privilege, and hereditary power. According to Maurras, 
these features, along with the inviolability of property — especially 
family property — are essential for an ordered and satisfying social life 
in France.? His conception of the union of property and power is 
feudal. It leads logically to a caste system in spite of the fact that he 
wanted to keep his privileged classes open to a few men of talent. 
(After all, even in the Middle Ages, such people could “rise” in the 
church.) 

Maurras believed that only a society founded on the principles of 
authority, order, and hierarchy could avoid the ravages of class 
conflict and civil war. Civilization itself, according to him, was 
threatened by these evils, which are the inevitable consequences of the 
French Revolution. But again, one asks, what kind of civilization did 
Maurras prize most highly? If it was that of ancient Greece, he would 
have to look to Sparta — a Sparta favorable to the arts, though — for 
Athens in its heyday was a democracy. The Roman Republic at the 
time of Cicero also appealed to him, but it was a mere interlude of 
patrician ascendancy between the social strife under the Gracchi and 
the despotism of the Caesars. One must conclude, then, that, despite 


1 Action Frangaise, November 24, 1922. 


2 Thid., April 4, 1916. 
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his reverence for classical culture and the regime of Louis XIV, 
Maurras championed an idealized version of the Middle Ages. 

He wanted to restore a society of small producers who took pride in 
their craftsmanship and respected the sanctity of the family, of petty 
noblemen who played a paternal role toward the toiling masses, and 
of local governments that reflected a diversity of interests. Aside from 
his professed positivism and his advocacy of extremist tactics, Maurras 
clung to the values of the prerevolutionary tradition. The Action 
Frangaise ideology, shorn of its invective and its casuistry, expresses 
a nostalgia for a hypothetical golden age. It is not of this world. In 
twentieth-century France other political movements have found more 
earthy and practical slogans with which to attract those “victims” of 
democracy and industrialization who want to turn back the clock. 
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THE OFFICIAL SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
FRENCH THIRD REPUBLIC: 
LEON BOURGEOIS AND SOLIDARISM 


At the turn of the century, the authoritative political theorist Henri 
Michel had this to say of the characteristic approach in France to all 
problems, and in particular to political problems. “We are infatuated 
with isms, it is part of the national temperament. It is significant that 
a large number of our fellow-citizens like them so much, that every 
time they are presented with a new one, they greedily seize upon it, 
without asking themselves whether it can be accomodated alongside 
the one with which they were previously enamoured.”! The accuracy 
of this observation has not substantially diminished over the last half- 
century, the parties left of centre being particularly addicted to 
doctrinaire formulations of their political philosophies and program- 
mes and to the consequent verbal fetishism and pompous dogmatism. 
The rise of Socialism in the late nineteenth century overshadowed the 
contemporary crystallisation of Radical attitudes and aims into the 
doctrine of Solidarism. Solidarism, however, played a major part in 
galvanising and rallying the protagonists of state intervention and 
voluntary association; uniting them in the task of building, by a series 
of piecemeal reforms inspired by a simple principle and a multiplicity 
of imperative needs what has come to be known as the “Welfare 
State”. Despite the doctrinal fragility of Solidarism, its practical 
programme was inspired by and was appropriate to the social and 
political needs of a society in transition from individualist and non- 
interventionist liberalism to associationist and statist socialism, just 
as liberal economism had secured the transition from corporativism 
and mercantilism to private enterprise, laisser faire and laisser passer. 
To-day it is Gaullism that dominates the political scene, but the 
tenacious Radical tradition of the Third and Fourth Republics may yet 
reassert itself, transforming in retrospect the tidal wave of to-day into 
a tipple, as it has so frequently done during the last eighty years of 
France’s tormented history. 


1 Propos de Morale, Deuxiéme Série, 1904, p. 19. 
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An eminent social historian, the late Maxime Leroy, has asserted: “To 
understand solidarism, it must be linked with the doctrine of the 
Third Estate, revolutionary rationalism and judicial ideologism.”! 
Though this is at best a half-truth, it focusses attention upon the Jacobin 
affinities of the idea of solidarity transmuted into the programme of 
the cluster of political groups which regarded itself as the custodian 
of the political tradition of 1789 and 1793 and united, in 1901, into the 
Radical and Radical-Socialist party. This party, which became the 
pivot of the political life of the Third Republic, provided the rallying 
point of all those who, in the economic sphere, were prepared to use 
the power of the state and encourage the activity of the trade unions 
and co-operatives, further educational and friendly societies, to 
transform a political into a social democracy. By the turn of the 
century, its philosophy, Solidarism, had become the official doctrine 
of the Third Republic, opposed alike to Liberal economism, 
Marxist collectivism, Catholic corporativism and anarchist syndicalism, 
though having something in common with all of them. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, for the abstract 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity was substituted the 
eclectic notion of solidarity that formed the backbone of the Radical 
ideology, which has survived much as Léon Bourgeois formulated it 
and politically triumphed. As even so hostile and contemptuous a 
critic as Albert Thibaudet was forced to confess: “Léon Bourgeois 
was one of the most eminent politicians of the Third Republic, thanks 
to his qualities of statesmanship, refinement and integrity, providing 
the Radical party with a personification as much as an effective 
leader.”? He selflessly served the cause of social peace through social 
justice throughout a long political career in which he occupied every 
official post of importance in the Third Republic (except the Presidency 
which he refused because of ill health) as well as innumerable unofficial 
and honorary Presidencies of voluntary associations. He pursued the 
realisation of the ideal of solidarity within and between nations, 
representing, through his words and deeds, the culmination and 
fulfilment of a philosophical tradition of which he was far from 
unaware. 

As the briefest of references to the salient features of his life makes 
evident, the range and variety of his political career gave Bourgeois 


1M. Leroy, La Loi, 1908, p. 286; cf. pp. 286-97. For a discussion of the origins and 
evolution of the idea of solidarity from mystique to politique, see my article in The Inter- 
national Review of Social History, 1959, Vol. IV, Part 2, pp. 261-84, entitled: Solidarity: 
the Social History of an idea in Nineteenth Century France. 

2 A. Thibaudet, Les idées politiques de la France, 1932, p. 175; cf. pp. 173, 178, 243-44; 
A. Milhaud, Histoire du Radicalisme, 1951, p. 101. 
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a grasp of the social problem as a whole. Born in 1851 and a jurist by 
training - he became Secretary to the “Conférence des Avocats” 
— he entered the Civil Service in 1876, served as Sous-Préfet and then 
Préfet of various départements, becoming in 1887 Préfet de Police at the 
age of 36! Elected Deputy of the Marne in 1888 — receiving 48,000 
votes to General Boulanger’s 16,000 — he became a Minister in the 
same year, and after serving as Minister of the Interior, Education and 
Justice, was Prime Minister from November 1st, 1895, to April 21st, 
1896. Acting as French plenipotentiary at both the International 
Conferences on Arbitration at the Hague (1899 and 1907), he preferred 
in 1899 to continue what he recognised as essential work for world 
peace rather than accept the offer of the President of the Republic to 
form a government. He suggested Waldeck-Rousseau, who, with the 
Radical support promised by Bourgeois, formed the longest lived 
government of the Third Republic, carrying it safely through the 
crisis of the Dreyfus Affair. Bourgeois was elected President of the 
National Assembly with Jaurés as Vice-President, following the 
Dreyfusard landslide of 1902, and was in 1903 appointed to the 
Hague Arbitration Court. He once again refused power in 1902 and it 
was Combes who succeeded Waldeck-Rousseau. Elected Senator in 
1905, he served as Foreign Minister in 1906 and 1914 and Minister of 
Labour in 1912 and 1917. He presided over the Senate from 1920-23. 
In 1919 he was elected to the “Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques” and in 1920 he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


THE ECLECTIC ORIGINS 


Léon Bourgeois’ So/idarité, after appearing in La Nouvelle Revue as 
four Lettres sur le Mouvement Social in 1895, with the subtitle La doctrine 
de la solidarité, was published under its laconic title in 1896, rapidly 
attaining an astonishing notoriety in French intellectual and political 
circles. This remarkable achievement can only be accounted for by its 


1M. Hamburger, Léon Bourgeois, 1851-1925, 1932, pp. 19-21. On Léon Bourgeois’ 
refusal of offers of support for his candidacy as President of the Republic in 1912 on 
grounds of ill-health, see the interesting revelations on the vanity of statesmen in M. 
Corday, The Paris Front. An Unpublished Diary: 1914-1918, 1933, in which he quotes 
Briand as saying that he and Jaurés made vain overtures to Bourgeois who backed out 
after initial acceptance (p. 29). Corday explained this by a “deal” between Léon Bourgeois 
and Raymond Poincaré, according to which Bourgeois would support Poincaré for the 
Presidency of the Republic if Poincaré supported his candidature for membership of the 
“Académie Frangaise”; Bourgeois having remarked to Anatole France that “he did not 
care a damn about the Presidency of the Republic, since his sole ambition was membership 
of the Academy”. (Ib., p. 289; cf. G. Wright, Raymond Poincaré and the Presidency, 
1942, p. 35). Be this as it may, Poincaré was elected President; Bourgeois never joined 
the “immortals”. 
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seemingly satisfactory and unquestionably lucid theoretical justific- 


ation of powerful currents in the prevailing social and political 
situation. Left-wing Radicalism, seeking simultaneously to resist the 
increasingly powerful electoral challenge of socialism and to occupy 
the intellectual vacuum left by the retreat of individualism and 
clericalism, gratefully seized upon the distinctive though eclectic 
Solidarist doctrine which had been formulated by Léon Bourgeois, 
Prime Minister of the first solely Radical Cabinet of the Third 
Republic in 1895-96. Though it was undoubtedly the prestige and 
persuasive power of its exponent that made the idea of solidarity 
fashionable — the “open sesame” that was to exorcise the demon of 
social conflict that haunted this period despite the “belle époque” 
facade — he made no claim to originality. Rather he deliberately sought 
to show that he was merely combining under a common denominator 
tendencies that had been converging from various points of the 
philosophic compass. Whilst a Comte or a Leroux, a Louis Blanc or 
a Proudhon, a Fouillée or a Charles Gide might be singled out, “It is 
not the work of anyone in particular but rather the work of everyone. 
It represents a generally accepted way of thinking” whose growing 
force Bourgeois had sensed and which he tried to render articulate 
simultaneously on the plane of principle and of practical political 
action. He sought to do so by separating the notion of solidarity from 
the corpus of diverse doctrines with which it had been associated, 
giving it pride of place as the origin and ultimate aim of all social 
activity.! 

Speaking at the opening of the Paris World Exhibition of 1900, 
Emile Loubet, President of the Republic, declared that the “common 
motive-force here is the feeling of solidarity. I have pleasure in 
announcing that all governments pay homage to this higher law”; 
whilst Millerand, then Minister of Commerce (and himself subse- 
quently President of the Republic) declared that “Science yields to 
men the secret of the material and moral greatness of societies which 
lies in one word: solidarity.” Gaston Deherme, the human dynamo 
who led the avant-garde of the Popular University movement that 
reached the peak of its ephemeral development at the turn of the 
century, went so far as to assert: “We must become mad about 
solidarity just as the martyrs became mad about Christ”, if mass 
support was to be won for the task of “organising democracy” in the 


' Solidarité, 1st ed. 1896, 7th ed. 1912, p. 5; cf. pp. 6-7, 79. Of Pierre Leroux, the social 
reformist and pioneer socialist, George Renard wrote: “He was the initiator of the 
solidarisme which M. Léon Bourgeois has recently propagated and rejuvenated”. (La 


Révolution de 1848, 1904, I, pp. 64-65.) 
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social and economic sphere.! It was not sufficient for the educated 
middle class, raised to dominance by 1789, to content itself with 
providing education for the underprivileged; it had to share with 
them the material benefits of social progress. 

This was the task to which Léon Bourgeois addressed himself, 
conscious of the fact that if the social reforms implicit in the 
principles of the political revolution of a century ago were not quickly 
implemented, the threat of social revolution was imminent. Whilst 
Joseph de Maistre had been right to affirm that “the French Revolution 
legislated for man as an abstraction”, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, the need to secure a closer approximation of reality to this 
abstraction had gradually dawned on those who had been groping 
their way towards the provision of social guarantees as a social 
responsibility. This aim was to be achieved through the creation by 
the state and voluntary association of a congeries of institutions to 
protect the individual nominally set free, but all too often deprived 
of the means of effectively exercising this freedom.? This was the 
political price of social peace, a fact which the Social Jacobinism of a 
Louis Blanc, forerunner of the Radical-Socialism of the late nine- 
teenth century, had recognised and linked with a notion of solidarity 
which inspired his influential “Organisation du Travail”. Its im- 
plementation half a century earlier had been frustrated by the blind 
conservatism of a majority of the Assembly of the Second Republic; 
a defeat which it was incumbent upon the Third Republic to reverse. 
This was the social significance of Léon Bourgeois’ celebrated question 
to the “ralliés” when he formed his Cabinet in 1895: “You accept the 
Republic, Gentlemen, that is understood! But do you accept the 
Revolution?”8 


Prior to Léon Bourgeois, it was Georges Clemenceau (whose rdle 
as the indomitable personification of French nationalism successfully 
opposed to Germany in the First World War has dwarfed his early 
career) who, first in collaboration with Louis Blanc and then taking 
over the leadership of the intransigent Radicals, opposed to Gam- 
betta’s opportunism, prepared the way for the political apotheosis of 


social solidarity at the end of the nineteenth century. As early as 1876 


1 For all these quotations, see Gide and Rist, Histoire des Doctrines Economiques, 4th 
ed., 1922, p. 697 note; Union pour |’Action Morale, 1. 7. 1900, p. 290 and note. It is 
interesting to note that the then Independent Socialist and ex-Radical Millerand was 
described in Emancipation as “l’habitué des réceptions de M. Léon Bourgeois’. (Oct. 
1900, p. 152.) 

2 Bourgeois, Vues Politiques, article in: Revue de Paris, 1.4.1898, p. 450. 

3 Thibaudet, op. cit., p. 129; cf. Bourgeois, Lettre au Congrés Radical et Radical-Socialiste 
de Nantes, 1909, pp. 3-4. 














24 
he had proclaimed: “We, the radical republicans, want the Republic 


because of its results: the great and fundamental social reforms to 
which it leads. Our proposed aim is the fulfilment of the great 
metamorphosis of 1789, launched by the French bourgeoisie but 
abandoned before it had been completed.”! In his polemics with the 
champions of laissez-faire and the corporatist Catholics, he used the 
same arguments as those Léon Bourgeois was to employ. However, 
he was less fortunate in his appeals in 1885 to the Socialist leader Jules 
Guesde for a common front to secure those social reforms that they 
both desired, an attitude that was to be reversed ten years later when 
the Socialists became ardent supporters of Léon Bourgeois’ first 
Radical Government. 

“In 1893, Clemenceau disappeared from the political scene. A place 
was vacant. Léon Bourgeois appeared.”? Instead of the intransigent 
and ardent polemicist renowned for his duelling prowess, whether in 
word or deed, appeared the persuasive, conciliatory pacificator who 
found the formula capable of rallying, upon the most comprehensive 
basis possible, all those who could be coaxed into supporting a 
policy of social solidarity at home and international solidarity abroad. 
In place of Clemenceau — who, in contrast with Léon Bourgeois, 
played such a forthright and courageous part during the Dreyfus 
affair, but who with a vengeance, acted the cynically selfstyled part of 
“le premier des flics” during his 1906-09 government, which heartily 
waged war upon the Socialists and C.G.T. — emerged Léon Bourgeois. 
Unwilling to take a firm stand on the issue that was dividing France 
(which his philosophy of Solidarity sought to reunite) Bourgeois, in 
coining the famous slogan “Pas d’ennemis 4 gauche”, laid down the 
principle of “republican discipline” that was not only the foundation 
of his government in 1896, but when acted upon, provided the 
“Left” with its greatest electorial victories: the Bloc des Gauches of 
1902, the Cartel] des Gauches of 1924, Front Populaire of 1936, and, 
minus the Communists, the Front Républicain of 1956. In place of the 
combative revanchard nationalist, looking towards the Vosges, came 
the apostle of global harmony based upon disarmament and arbitration. 
In place of the ex-Intransigent member of the Radical opposition in 
1876, turned Opportunist Prime Minister of 1906 (resembling, in this 
as in his nationalism, his old enemy Gambetta) came a man whose 
cateer unswervingly followed the principles he had enunciated once 
and for all in 1896, his conciliatory language being allied to an 
inflexible doctrine inspiring all his political thoughts and actions. 
The place of the swashbuckling, earthy, uninhibited Clemenceau was 


J. E. S. HAYWARD 


1 A. Milhaud, Histoire du Radicalisme, 1951, p. 83; cf. pp. 87, 89, 92-93. 
? Ib., p. 993 cf. p. 100. 
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occupied by “that emblem of Radical intellectualism, Léon 
Bourgeois”. A new era in the history of Radicalism had begun. 


Whereas in 1894, the nationalist academician Jules Lemaitre could 
invoke in a speech the principle of human solidarity on behalf of 
traditional Christian charity, by 1900 another bien pensant academician, 
the Comte d’Haussonville, was forced onto the defensive. Seeking, 
likewise, to sustain an increasingly discredited doctrine of charity 
against the accusations of quietistic resignation in principle and 
unplanned and unsanctioned practical inadequacy, he plaintively gave 
vent to his irritation that “Today, anyone who wishes to receive a 
sympathetic hearing or even receive professional advancement must 
speak of solidarity”.? The reason was that between these two dates, 
the irruption of Léon Bourgeois’ “Solidarité” on to the politico-social 
scene had acted as a catalyst to a variety of pseudo-scientific doctrines. 
Despite the vigorous campaign of the ex-positivist Catholic Brune- 
tiére, proclaiming - with an all too obvious ulterior motive -— the 
bankruptcy of science, these doctrines were self-confidently being 
utilised to secure rational rectifications of natural and social dis- 
harmonies for which “original sin” had been all too easy and sterile a 
justification. Bourgeois invoked in support “Science et Morale”, the 
work of the “official scientist of the Third Republic”, the pioneer of 
chemical synthesis, Life-Senator and Secretary of the Académie des 
Sciences, Sfarcellin Berthelot, who had served as Foreign Minister in 
his Radical Government and who was second in renown only to 
Pasteur among French nineteenth century scientists. Berthelot’s 
scientism, allied to an ardent anti-clericalism, led him to proclaim that 
hitherto “the superior and more illustrious notion of human solidarity 
had been paralysed for so long by that of Christian charity”, but the 
time had come when rules of conduct had to be based upon ineluctable 
laws of natural determinism which could alone command the free 
consent of rational beings and at the same time provide an impregnable, 
objective foundation for ethics.‘ It was this reformist, social scientism, 


1D. W. Brogan, The Development of Modern France 1870-1939, 1940, 1945, ed., p. 445. 
On Bourgeois and Clemenceau, see J. A. Scott, Republican Ideas and the Liberal Tra- 
dition in France, 1870-1914, 1951, pp. 156, 191; D, Halévy, La République des Comités, 
1934, PP. 22, 47-49, 85-96. 

2 Assistance publique et bienfaisance privée, article in: Revue des Deux Mondes, 15.12. 
1900, p. 777; cf. J. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, 6e série, 1896, 21st ed. 1919, pp. 
378-79. Lemaitre founded in 1899 the anti-Dreyfusard “Ligue de la~Patrie Frangaise”. 
For a detailed reply to d’Haussonville by the Solidarist C. Brunot, see “Solidarité et 
Charité” in the Revue Politique et Parlementaire, June 1901. 

3 F, Maury, Figures et Aspects de Paris, 1910, p. 175; cf. Léon Bourgeois, La Politique 
de la Prévoyance Sociale, I, 1914, pp. 19, 67, 70. 

4 Science et Morale, 1897, p. 28; cf. pp. XI-XII, 34, 43. 
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centred upon the synthetic notion of solidarity, that inspired Léon 
Bourgeois’ social philosophy. 

Applying what he took to be scientific method to social problems, 
Bourgeois claimed that society was responsible for the good or evil 
conditions into which the individual was born and within which he 
lived as a result of spatial and temporal interdependence. This gave 
rise to a social duty that was wider than the traditional conception 
of justice but more precise, rigorous and obligatory than charity. As 
a result of the findings of biology, economics and sociology (re- 
presented by Milne-Edwards, Perrier and Worms, by Comte, 
Secrétan, Gide and Fouillée) as opposed to the Social Darwinists such 
as the sociologist Spencer and the economist Yves Guyot, association 
not competition was the predominant characteristic of all life. 
Furthermore, as Fouillée had pointed out, social organisation amongst 
men was based upon a conscious solidarity which was capable of 
modifying the forces of natural determinism on the one hand but was 
itself subject to the influence of these forces when fixing the rights and 
duties of the members of such a society. As Worms forthrightly 
expressed it: “At the root of every moral problem is a problem of 
solidarity. Behaviour is always... characterised by positive or negative 
solidarity. The notion of solidarity is to ethics what the notion of 
value is to economics; it is the point from which all starts and all 
ends.”? 

However, as well as being impressed and influenced by the natu- 
ralistic scientism fashionable in the late nineteenth century, Bourgeois, 
with Berthelot and so many other latter day exponents of the idea of 
solidarity, conceived Solidarism as an extension of the fraternitarian 
French Revolutionary tradition from civil and political to social 
rights. It sought to achieve social justice by a reparation of the evils 
engendered by a blind and amoral natural solidarity. Like Fouillée, as 
well as accepting the contributions of a Comte and a Milne-Edwards, 
he considered it necessary to correct them by an appeal to the moralistic 
critique of a Proudhon and a Renouvier. Far from wishing, with 
Comte, to replace the notion of rights by that of duties, which he 
regarded as reciprocal, Bourgeois affirmed: “The Revolution made 
the Declaration of Rights. We must add to it the Declaration of Duties... 


* R. Worms, Philosophie des Sciences Sociales, III, 1907, pp. 152-53. Réné Worms, who 
championed organicist sociology in his best known work Organisme et Société, published 
in 1896, was the founder and editor of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie from 1892 
and also founded the International Institute of Sociology in 1893. The fame of the 
Durkheimian school of French sociology has dwarfed his work which was Spencerean 
in method. However, he repudiated Spencer’s individualistic deductions, writing in 
retrospect: “In France, organicism had the good fortune to be linked with solidarism.” 
(La Sociologie, 1921, p. 50.) 
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Natural solidarity is unjust. The aim is precisely to redress the 
injustice of this natural solidarity by the application of the principles 
of justice to the exchange of services between men.” } However, the 
principles of the Revolution had not been given the right order of 
priority; and in tne light of the consequences of the industrial 
revolution it was imperative to reverse the places of liberty and 
fraternity as well as substituting for the latter the more “scientific” 
notion of solidarity. “So/idarity first, then equality or justice, which 
amounts to the same thing; finally /iberty. Such, it seems to me, is the 
necessary order of the three ideas in which the Revolution sums up 
social truth”.? 


THE POLITICAL DOGMA 


French political and social thought are often couched in excessively 
legalist terms and Bourgeois’ formulation of the doctrine of Solidarism 
was no exception, suffering from a confused mingling of juridical and 
naturalistic elements. Throughout his writings, Bourgeois could not 
resist the naturalistic temptation to treat solidarity as a “normative 
fact” — simultaneously “is” and “ought”, a datum and an imperative — 
but there was an evolution in face of criticism towards an increasing 
emphasis upon the non-naturalistic principle of justice. Though in 
1908, in his opening address to the Second National Congress on 
Social Education, he could still regard social justice and solidarity as 
identical, in the interim, he had (following Fouillée) recognised that 
natural solidarity — the fact of interdependence — was amoral and that 
it was only through the rational intervention of men that it could be 
made the foundation of social justice. He declared that “the only 
common purpose that beings endowed with conscience (conscience or 
consciousness?) can pursue is justice”. However, though he groped 
his way, like Fouillée, towards a synthesis of a priori justice and 
naturalistic solidarity, the nearest he came to achieving it was in his 
theory of social debt and “social quasi-contract” in which (as in the 
case of Fouillée) solidarity became a means to achieving the aim of 
social justice. As Bourgeois expressed it, “it is in the law of solidarity 
that we ought to seek justice, i.e. the means of establishing an equi- 
librium between moral and social data”, for the just man was one who 
freely accepted the limitations upon his liberty and the increased social 
duties which were the consequences of social interdependence. 


1 Solidarité, p. 120. Not stressed in the text. 
2 Ib., p. 105; cf. pp. 2, 71-72, 96, 139-42. 

3 Tb., p. 229; cf. pp. 166-70; La Politique de la Prévoyance Sociale, I, pp. 123, 215, 219-20. 
4 Solidarité, p. 191; cf. Politique de Prévoyance, I, pp. 16-17. 
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Bourgeois’ legal training and the recognition by Saleilles and Gény 
of the importance of judge-made law even in countries with a written 
Code, combined with the prevailing political needs, directed his 
attention towards the attempt to find a text which could be interpreted 
as justifying the application of sanctions to compel citizens to perform 
a range of social duties which the idea of solidarity had brought to 
the forefront of political preoccupations. The law was to be regarded 
as a positive instrument for rectifying injustice as well as for preserving 
liberty. Within the ferment of jurisprudential thought provoked by 
the dynamic conception of flexibility through explicit interpretation, 
some jurists, such as Duguit, went as far as transforming the whole 
Civil Code by challenging its basic principles — the supremacy of the 
will of the sovereign state, sacrosanct individual rights of property, 
etc. — and substituting for its subjective voluntarism an “objective”, 
naturalistic notion of social solidarity whose legal implications in 
terms of specific social duties it was the task of jurists to deduce. By 
contrast, Bourgeois pushed prudence to the point of timidity in his 
ingenious attempt to “socialise” the ultra-individualist Civil Code 
from within the framework of the prevailing statist-individualist 
orthodoxy, by utilising the obscure notion of ‘“quasi-contract” and 
inflating it, by association with the doctrine of social debt, into an 
eclectic conception of the nature of society. However, its practical 
implications in terms of an extension of the sphere of state intervention 
to enforce social obligations, provoked intense hostility on the part 
of those who felt their privileged position threatened as a consequence, 
whilst the “disinherited” looked forward eagerly to recovering their 
“share of the social heritage”.1 Depending upon whether they expected 
to be on balance social creditors or social debtors, opinions varied. 

In contrast with Rousseau’s theory of social contract, Bourgeois 
regarded society as based merely on an implicit contract. Upon the 
foundations of natural and involuntary solidarity, men superimposed 
the rational and ethical implications of this state of affairs in terms of 
guarantees of equality of obligations and rights which they would 
have regarded as preconditions of association if, historically, they had 
been able to make a social contract.2 In contrast with the total 
alienation of individual rights in favour of the “General Will” 
demanded by Rousseau, Bourgeois sought the explicit limitation of 


1 In Les Idées Solidaristes de Proudhon (1912, p. 69) A.-G. Boulen went so far as to 
exclaim: “L’homme nait débiteur! Cette proposition est en train de causer plus d’émoi 
que le fameux: La propriété, c’est le vol... Vous pouvez étre bien sirs que de toutes les 
assemblées, de tous les discours, toasts et rapports qu’elle traversera, elle ne sortira pas 
mueée en une formule de défense de la propriété”. 
2 Solidarité, pp. 42-44, 51-52, 84, 176-77, 200-01. 
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these rights by reciprocal social duties. These duties were conceived 
as “debts”, the counterpart of the social advantages enjoyed by the 
individual, especially in childhood and old age, before and after he 
was able to contribute by his own efforts to social activity and without 
which he could not exist. In the wake of Comte and Fouillée, Bourgeois 
proclaimed: “Man does not only become the debtor of his contem- 
poraries in the course of his life; from the very day of his birth, he is 
a debtor. Man is born a debtor of human association. On entering 
such an association, he takes his share of an inheritance built up by 
his own ancestors and those of all others; at birth, he begins to benefit 
from an immense capital which previous generations have ac- 
cumulated.” ! Each generation only had the right to the use of the 
social heritage — “a legacy of all the past to all the future” — which it 
was incumbent upon each generation to preserve and develop for the 
benefit of its successors. The debt it owed to past generations was 
paid to future generations, with both of which it was linked by 
temporal solidarity. In return for the advantages derived from the 
solidarity between members of the same generation, “each person 
should agree to guarantee all others against the injustices, the evils, 
the risks of all kinds which arise at the same time from this solidarity” .? 
This mutual guarantee or insurance of each other against the profits 
and risks arising out of social interdependence, Bourgeois regarded 
as the prerequisite of social peace based upon a sharing of burdens and 
benefits which could not be imputed to individuals or precisely 
calculated. It was an indispensable measure of social planning, 
implicit and inseparable from the existence of society and to which, 
consequently, all would and/or should give their consent. 

To give this “restoration” of the equality of advantages and dis- 
advantages (which would have existed had society been founded on 
the principles of contractual justice) an imperative legal basis and to 
ensure through a reparative justice which redistributed fairly the 
“common capital” of society amongst all its members, an approxi- 
mation to the abstract natural-rational ideals of the Revolution, 
Bourgeois invoked the notion of a “quasi-contrat d’association” on 
the basis of which the presumed will of all citizens to accept their 
social obligations could be tacitly inferred and legally enforced. 
Articles 1370-2 of the French “Code Civil” recognised the existence of 
quasi-contractual obligations in matters which could not be assimilated 


1Tb., p. 54; cf pp. 54-57, 63-64. - On Fouillée’s Radical transformation of Comte’s 
traditionalist conception of the social debt (as expounded, for example, in Comte, Systéme 
de Politique Positive, 1851-4, I, p. 335; Il, p. 363) see his La Science Sociale Contempo- 
taine, 1880, 5th ed. 1910, pp. 369-78. 

® Solidarité, pp. 57, 177; cf. pp. 191, 197-98, 203-05, 232-33. 
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either to voluntary contract or legal obligation. Firstly, “gestion sans 
mandat” or control without authority, was applied by the Solidarists 
to the effects of social division of labour in which interdependence 
gave unauthorised control now to one, now to another key industrial 
group or interest over the others. (The rdle of pressure groups in 
enforcing political and economic decisions favourable to them and 
preventing dicisions hostile to their “sinister” interests has become 
too much of a commonplace to require elaboration here.) Secondly, 
“communauté d’indivision”, or collective ownership, was interpreted 
by the Solidarists as implying the obligation to provide equal access 
for all citizens to the social inheritance of civilisation and culture. 
This principle was applied particularly to the need to provide a 
positive equality of opportunity through education, and negatively 
through guaranteed employment and comprehensive welfare and 
social security services. Thirdly, “réception d’indi” or unjust en- 
richment, was applied by the Solidarists to the prevailing mal- 
distribution of this social inheritance and the consequent need for 
fiscal redistribution of wealth.! The attraction for Bourgeois of the 
notion of “quasi-contract” was that it described a situation which was 
neither wholly voluntarist nor determinist; which retained a link with 
liberal contractualism whilst recognising its distortion in practice, 
owing to the presupposition of the equality of bargaining power 
between the parties, which required to be remedied by state 
intervention. However, under the onslaught of the orthodox jurists, 
who only recognised two (separate) sources of obligation, contract 
and law, classifying “quasi-contract” as part of the latter, Bourgeois’ 
attempt at avoiding the dilemma of considering society and social 
duties as based either on the subjective force of will (of individual or 
state) on the one hand and natural determinism on the other, was 
abandoned after a brief vogue and the moralistic appeal to equity 


openly made.? 


1 C. Bouglé, Le Solidarisme, 1907, p. 77; cf. Chapter 3 passim, and C. Gide, La Solidarité, 
1932, Chapter 6 passim; Bourgeois, Solidarité, pp. 61, 196, 206, 208-10, 230-31. 

2In R. M. Jackson, The History of Quasi-Contract in English Law, 1936, the term is 
stated to derive from Justinian’s classification of legal obligations not arising from 
contract or delict, carried over into English law as liabilities not based upon either 
contract or tort, and so interpreted in the Courts since the seventeenth century (pp. 
xxi-ii, 127). In particular, the rise of the count of indebitatus assumpsit led the Courts to 
interpret the fact of indebtedness as a ground for legal obligation because of an implied 
promise to repay, i.e. a “fictitious” or “constructive” contract. Quasi-contract should 
not, however, be regarded as meaning “like a contract”, because “The essence of contract 
has come to be agreement, whilst the essence of quasi-contract has remained a duty 
imposed by the law irrespective of agreement.” (Ib. p. 129; cf. pp. xxii, 128-9). — In his 
preface, H. D. Hazeltine drew attention to the fact that Chancery Equity, rather than the 
Common Law on which Jackson concentrated, might be a particularly significant source 
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Though Bourgeois did not win the support of Duguit for his quasi- 
contractual formulation of the social obligation arising out of the 
fact of social solidarity, he shared with him the anti-individualist and 
anti-statist view that social relations consisted of a plurality of 
reciprocal ties of solidarity, a conception which shattered the 
traditional Roman Law distinction between Public and Private 
spheres, respectively dominated by the sovereign state and the 
sovereign individual. In place of the 4 priori, personified abstraction 
of the “State” - which the parallel movement to Solidarism in 
Germany accepted, culminating in a paternalistic State Socialism — 
Bourgeois focussed attention upon the pluralistic character of the 
functional institutions which sought to organise different aspects of 
social solidarity, the state becoming a transpersonal “primus inter 
pares” rather than a super-personal monolith. Its function was to 
sanction the social “quasi-contract” based upon spatial and temporal 
solidarity, and enforce the payment of the social debt. The vagueness 


of quasi-contractual law, referring to Lord Mansfield’s assimilation of quasi-contract to 
“natural justice” in the key case of Moses v. Macferlan in 1760. (Ib. p. xiii-iv; cf. pp. 
118-21.) This view seems to be shared by Jenks. He gave the following definition: 
“When the law imposes upon one person, on the grounds of natural justice, an obligation 
towards another similar to that which arises from a true contract, although no contract, 
express or implied, has in fact been entered into by them to that effect, such obligation is 
said to arise from Quasi-contract.” (A Digest of English Civil Law, 2nd ed. 1921, I, 
Book 2, Part 3, p. 315.) — Jackson claims that Lord Mansfield’s motive was essentially 
that “public policy requires ill-gotten gains to be restored” (loc. cit. p. 121), and his 
quotation of J. B. Ames’ statement that “The equitable principle which lies at the foun- 
dation of the great bulk of quasi-contract, namely that one person shall not unjustly 
enrich himself at the expense of another” (ib. p. 162), makes clear that as compared with 
the three facets of quasi-contract in the Code Civil, only the third, unjust enrichment, is 
recognised in English law and is grounded on Equity. In the opinion of Léon Bourgeois, 
public policy had wider claims. 

1 Solidarité, pp. 39-41, 70, 93-94, 123, 207-10, 242-44. On the significance of solidarity 
for Duguit, see my article Solidarist Syndicalism: Durkheim and Duguit, Part II, in: 
Sociological Review, December, 1960. —- For Duguit’s criticism of the doctrine of social 
quasi-contract, see his L’Etat, le droit objectif et la loi positive, 1901, pp. 25, 39; Le 
Droit Social, le droit individuel et les transformations de I’Etat, 1908, 3rd ed. 1921, pp. 
8, 80-81 note. On the significance of the breakdown of the distinction between public 
and private law, see Andler, Le Quasi-Contrat Social et Léon Bourgeois in: Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, July 1897, pp. 520-30. For an exposition of a movement 
parallel with Solidarism which has a “succés de curiosité” in 1903-06, associated with the 
jurist Emmanuel Lévy, see J. Hitier, La Derniére Evolution doctrinale du Socialisme: 
Le Socialisme Juridique, 1906, also published in the Revue d’Economie Politique 
(edited by Charles Gide) in 1906, On Bourgeois’ Solidarism as the forerunner of juridical 
socialism considered broadly - embracing Duguit and Morin as well as Lévy —- see 
M. I. Barasch, Le Socialisme Juridique, 1923, pp. 9 sq.; cf. M. Sarraz-Bournet, Une 
évolution nouvelle du Socialisme doctrinal: Le Socialisme Juridique, 1911, pp. 135-40, 
on the affinity between the Solidarism of Bourgeois and the co-operativism of Gide, 
with juridical socialism traced back to Proudhon (ib., p. 48 sq.). 
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and imprecision of the limits upon state action that resulted from such 
a definition of the functions of government did not escape his critics 
who considered that his theory could be accurately described as 
“quasi-socialism” rather than “quasi-contract”. The liberals objected 
to the flexible nature of the state intervention which denied the 
individual any sacrosanct sphere of his own, whilst the collectivists 
objected to what they regarded as the timid deductions which 
Bourgeois, in practice, made from his revolutionary juridical theory. 


BETWEEN LIBERALISM AND SOCIALISM 


Léon Bourgeois’ Solidarism was consequently attacked by the laissez- 
faire economists and the revolutionary Socialists, each regarding his 
attempts at conciliatory social reformism as a thinly disguised form 
of its opposite extreme. Its raison d’étre was the need, felt by most 
Radical voters of the political Left-Centre, to avoid being driven to 
either extreme. By acquiring a philosophy and programme of its own, 
Radicalism sought to prevent a polarisation of French politics into 
two hostile camps, as the result of whose conflict the Third Republic 
might be destroyed. It was Léon Bourgeois, by his temperament, 
intellect, experience and prestige, who was best fitted to satisfy this 
need by rallying, on a reformist platform, “the most resolute moderate 
republicans and the most prudent socialist republicans”.! Whilst his 
social philosophy of Solidarism provoked on the Left the contempt of 
the revolutionary syndicalist Sorel, on the Right the future Prime 
Minister and President of the Republic, Raymond Poincaré, ironically 
remarked that it was always necessary to make sure that “beguiling 
and reassuring formulas did not conceal extreme and sometimes 
almost revolutionary theories”.? In the discussion of social solidarity 
by the “Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques” in 1903, 
Eugéne d’Eichthal (son of the Saint-Simonian who interested J. S. 
Mill in the movement) led the attack by the individualistic economists, 
supported by Passy, Leroy-Beaulieu and Levasseur. They reiterated 
the usual criticisms: that solidarity had been discovered by the 
economists but that the Solidarists had perverted it into the stalking- 
horse of state socialism, instead of pursuing the policy of laisser faire 
towards the consequences of natural solidarity which these followers 


1 Bourgeois, Vues Politiques, article in: Revue de Paris, 15.4.1910, p. 695; cf. pp. 696-97. 
2 Hamburger, op. cit., p. 163; cf. pp. 17, 22, 262. For Sorel’s scathing review of Solidarité, 
see Revue Philosophique, 1897, XLII, pp. 652-55. Bourgeois’ Radicalism, as distinct 
from the Opportunist Radicals, however, could not be embraced by A. Després’ ironic 
etymological derivation of the term Radical: “Ca vient de Radis, rouge en dehors et 
blanc en dedans”. (Manuel du parfait radical, 1896, cover.) 
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of Bastiat, in the face of incontrovertible evidence, continued to regard 
as necessarily harmonious.! 


The social individualism of the Solidarists, however, asserted much 
stronger claims to conform to the classic eighteenth century in- 
dividualist tradition than either the orthodox economists, the 
“administrative nihilists” or the Social Darwinists. The Bastiats, the 
Spencers, the Nietzsches, had sacrificed fraternity and equality on the 
altar of a monstrous misconception of liberty, scientistically reduced 
either to the dimensions of what Proudhon had called the “science of 
poverty”, to biological struggle for survival, or romantically inflated 
into the will to power. Though the Solidarists demanded state 
intervention to repair the injustices engendered by natural inter- 
dependence, their ultimate aim remained that of the Revolution: the 
liberation of the personality, not merely nominally but effectively, 
through the creation of the positive as well as negative, social pre- 
conditions of freedom. To secure the same end, changed circum- 
stances necessitated new methods. The complacent acceptance of the 
consequences of the division of labour, contractual exchange and free 
competition ignored the fact that as Lamennais’ one-time disciple 
Lacordaire had said, in the inegalitarian economic sphere, it was 
laissez-faire that oppressed and social intervention that liberated. 
Bourgeois therefore concluded: “The solution is to transform the 
involuntary, blind and unequal interdependence that is the result of 
the antiquated social policy of the past, into a free and rational 
interdependence based upon equal respect for the equal rights of all’”.? 

The criticisms of the reformist Socialists, such as Renard and Rauh 
were basically much more sympathetic. These non-Marxist champions 
of a neo-Proudhonian, federal, industrial democracy, based upon a 
pluralistic “mixed economy”, in which co-operative institutions and 
voluntary associations in general played a leading part, reproached 
Solidarism with being too tender and timid towards private property. 


1 See Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 1903, especially 
the contribution of E. d’Eichthal, La Solidarité Sociale et ses Nouvelles Formules 
(subsequently delivered as a lecture to the “Société d’Economie Politique”) and Brunot’s 
defence: La Solidarité Sociale comme principe des lois. See also D’Eichthal’s retort to 
Bouglé’s L’Evolution du Solidarisme (Revue Politique et Parlementaire, March 1903, 
pp. 480-505) entitled: Solidarité Sociale et Solidarisme (ib., July, 1903, pp. 97-116) and 
the hostile articles on Solidarity in: Journal des Economistes by Ropxel (March 1897, 
pp. 462-64), H. Léon (May 1897, pp. 176-86) and Pareto (Feb. 1898, pp. 161-71). For all 
their claims to having stressed prior to all others the phenomenon of solidarity, the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique, 1891-92, by Léon Say and J. Chailley did 
not see fit to mention it. 

2 Politique de Prévoyance, I, p. 21; cf. pp. 20-23, 129; Solidarité, pp. 172-73. 
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It was content to deal with the symptoms of social injustice rather than 
radically reconstruct the basic socio-economic institutions of capitalism. 
In the attempt in 1901-02 to elaborate a philosophy of solidarity at the 
“Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales”, in which they participated with 
Léon Bourgeois, their viewpoint was neatly summarized by the 
Belgian Senator H. La Fontaine, who proclaimed: “if solidarity is the 
ideal of socialism, socialism is the politics of solidarity”! Whilst 
reaffirming his belief that private property was an indispensable 
instrument of human liberty, Bourgeois was careful not to cut himself 
off from Socialism in as much as it indicated a constructive concern 
about contemporary social problems, but described himself as a 
“liberal socialist, the most liberal of socialists”.? He posed as — and in 
fact represented — just that type of “bourgeois” political leader whom 
Proudhon, Renouvier, Secrétan and Fouillée had hoped would stretch 
out the open hand of friendship and co-operation to the proletarians 
rather than the clenched fist of class conflict. His political career, 
governed by the tactical maxim “pas d’ennemis 4 gauche”, did not 
belie bis political philosophy. 


THE AGENDA OF SOCIAL RADICALISM 


We have already seen that Louis Blanc and Clemenceau had paved 
the way for the Liberal-Socialist Radicalism of Léon Bourgeois. In 
1891, the left-wing Radicals issued a programme of social reforms, 
including the limitation of the working day and the provision of 
pensions and public assistance, to be paid for by a progressive income 
tax, as a basis upon which Radicals and Socialists could collaborate. 
This policy bore electoral fruit in 1893, in which year both Radicals 
and Socialists made substantial gains, and led to a turning point in the 
history of the Third Republic with the formation of the first solely 
Radical Government in 1895, under the Premiership of Léon Bour- 
geois.® It enjoyed enthusiastic and faithful Socialist support, favourably 
impressed by the “allures jacobines du nouveau ministére”. Bourgeois, 


1 Essai d’une Philosophie de la Solidarité, p. 272; cf. pp. 66-70, 163 sq., 2548q. for 
contributions of Renard, Rauh and La Fontaine. See G. Pirou, Les Doctrines Economique 
en France depuis 1870, 1930, p. 165. The “Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales” department 
of social studies was heavily weighted with Solidarists or sympathisers: Bouglé, Duguit, 
Durkheim, Séailles. 

2 Essai d’une Philosophie de la Solidarité, p. 34; cf. pp. 25, 44-45. 

3 F, Buisson, La Politique Radicale, 1908, pp. 70-76. A. Rastoul, in: Histoire de la 
Démocratie catholique en France (1789-1903), 1913, p. 299, wrote of Bourgeois’ program- 
me: “It is the sole example of a progressive government preferring the implementation 
of a democratic programme (i.e. social and economic reform) to the facile diversion of 
anticlericalism.” 
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in his declaration of policy on taking power, had proposed progressive 
income and inheritance taxes to pay for social insurance and pensions 
schemes. He planned to organise them as an earnest that his govern- 
ment was convinced that “The Republic is not merely the name of a 
political institution, but the instrument of moral and social progress, 
the permanent means of reducing the inequality and increasing the 
solidarity between men”.! 

All that Radical-Socialist collaboration lacked was the organisation 
that was subsequently developed with the aid of Jean Jaurés, the 
“Délégation des Gauches”, which helped to keep the Combes 
government in power from 1902-05. Bourgeois was forced to resign, 
partly because of this chink in his government’s armour, but princi- 
pally because he did not have sufficient political courage and firmness 
to resist the Senate’s persistent attempts to seize every pretext to 
hamstring his programme, particularly the progressive income tax 
bill.2 He failed to take advantage of the favourable issue of the 
financial supremacy of the Chamber elected by universal suffrage 
which, over a decade later, in Britain was to culminate in a severe 
curtailment of the power of the House of Lords (with a similar record 
to the Senate of resistance to progressive bills) following the rejection 
of the Lloyd-George 1909 Budget. As in the Dreyfus Affair, Bourgeois, 
by a fault of character and judgement, was to sacrifice justice (fiscal in 
this case) on the altar of the desire to preserve spurious solidarity, 
spurious because based upon injustice. Though undefeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Léon Bourgeois’ government refused to call 
the Senate’s bluff, as its Socialist allies wished it to do, and resigned in 
April 1896. However, it represented a signpost indicating the 
potentialities of Radical-Socialist collaboration which was periodically 
to recur in the twentieth century, a policy of which Jaurés, the patron 
saint of Parliamentary Socialism in France, was an ardent champion, 
but which he was forced to abandon in 1905 as the price of Socialist 
unity. To pursue the analogy with events in Britain, had Bourgeois 
and Jaurés joined forces (which their social reformism and inter- 
nationalist pacifism would have facilitated) they might have given 
France a “Lib-Lab” party which would have carried out a Solidarist 
programme the equal if not more farreaching than that of the Liberal 
Governments of 1906-14 in Britain. 


1 See the testimony of a hostile critic, E. Ferré, Un Ministére Radical, 1896, pp. 19, 26; 
cf. pp. II, 17, 20-22, 45. f 

* See Hamburger, op. cit., pp. 167 sq., especially pp. 195-202, 208-12 on Bourgeois’ 
conflict with the Senate. On the policy of Radical-Socialist collaboration symbolised by 
the slogan “Pas d’ennemis a gauche”, see A. Charpentier, Le Parti Radical et Radical- 
Socialiste 4 travers ses congrés, 1901-11, 1913, Pp. 425 Sq. 
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In a speech to the “Ligue de Enseignement”, of which he was 


President, entitled “La politique de ceux qui pensent aux autres”, | 


Léon Bourgeois, then Prime Minister, claimed that his governmental 
programme of social reforms was an attempt to secure social solidarity 
between rich and poor by going beyond the abstract proclamation of 
equal rights to the concrete diminution of the inequality of opportunity 
over and above the subsistance minimum that should be guaranteed 
to all. Such action was to be undertaken not on grounds of charity or 
even fraternity, but as the restitution of their quasi-contractually 
sanctioned share in the social inheritance. This placed upon the state 
(social as well as political legislator) the duty of redistributive justice 
which involved the “mutualisation” of social debts and credits through 
the provision of free education, social insurance and public assistance, 
paid for out of progressive taxation levied on income and property. 
Such were the principal legislative concomitants of the attempt to 
realise a just social solidarity.1 Beginning (as all too few subsequent 
French governments have had the honesty to do) by demanding the 


financial means of carrying out his reformist programme, Léon | 
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Bourgeois presented a Bill in 1896 establishing a progressive income | 


tax which he justified as a “compensatory tax” to be paid by those 


who had disproportionately profited from the social instruments of 
production. The money would be used to provide those services 


indispensable both to social health, social harmony and social justice. | 


In reply to the traditional taxpayer obsession with a shortsighted, 


SS 


narrowly conceived economy, in which they were encouraged by the | 


orthodox economists, Bourgeois pointed out: “We are the guardians 


of our country’s finances, but at the same time we are the guardians | 


of social peace”’.? 

Amongst his numerous preoccupations, Léon Bourgeois fond time 
to establish in 1893 and preside over the Social Insurance Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and was a member of the “Conseil de 
surveillance de |’Assistance publique”. First and foremost among the 
social services, implicit in his attempt at giving practical application 
to the idea of solidarity modified by that of reparative justice, was 
social insurance: insurance of the able-bodied against the risks of 
accident and unemployment and insurance against the consequences 


1 Politique de Prévoyance, I, pp. 5-9, 40; Solidarité, pp. 48-49, 87-90, 94-95, 108-09, 
112-16, 125-26, 214-17. 

2 La Politique de la Prévoyance Sociale, Il, 1919, p. 378, speech in 1912 as Ministe1 of 
Labour; see a'so Solidarité, pp. 244-46. For important extracts of the debates on the 
income tax bill, see Hamburger, op. cit., pp. 96, 137-39, 144-45, 149-58, especially pp. 
156-58. Not until 1914 did the Radical Caillaux finally secure the enactment of the 
progressive income tax. 
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of illness and old age. This latter task was already partly performed 
by voluntary friendly societies, but their inadequate though laudable 
efforts, Bourgeois told the Radicals, ought to be supplemented and 
seconded by state intervention, through the organisation of “national 
solidarity insurance against the risks of injustice, whether natural or 
social, if they are humanly avoidable, that our party has the duty to 
establish”. When Prime Minister, he had proposed a scheme for old 
age pensions, but the rapid fall of his government prevented him from 
implementing it. After its enactment in 1910, the right-wing Socialist 
Paul-Boncour and he, as Ministers of Labour between 1911-13, were 
responsible for its application, Bourgeois piloting through the 
Assembly an amending Act in 1912 which reduced the age-limit to 60 
and increased the state’s contribution.! 

He exulted in the fact that it was the Radicals that had secured the 


passage in 1905 of the Act — described by a commentator, Mirman, 
as “Une loi de solidarité sociale” — organising public assistance for the 


aged, ill, invalids and incurables.2 As for the Act of 1898 on industrial 


accidents, it represented a Solidarist-inspired juridical revolution 


because it substituted the principle of occupational tisk for personal 
fault; and by imputing the responsibility solely to the employer, 


forced him to insure himself against industrial risks, creating that 
“professional guarantee” which Sismondi had advocated in the name 


of solidarity eighty years in advance of its realisation? Whilst 
recognising the imperative need to tackle the social disaster of un- 
employment, Bourgeois, living in the pre-Keynesian era, did not 
advocate specific legislative measures over and above insurance, 
employment exchanges and the collection of statistics. However, he 
stressed the need for international agreements on wages and working 


1 Bourgeois, Lettre au Congrés Radical et Radical-Socialiste de Nantes, 1909, pp. 14-153 
cf. Hamburger, pp. 33, 128-32, 135-37; G. Scelle, Précis Elémentaire de Législation 
Industrielle, 1927, pp. 79-80, 324-28, 347. 

2 Bourgeois, Vues Politiques in: Revue de Paris, 15.4.1910, p. 699; cf. Lettre au Congrés 
Radical, p. 11; Solidarité, pp. 114-15, 125-26; La Politique de la Prévoyance Sociale, II, 
pp. 316 sq. For Mirman’s article Une loi de solidarité sociale, see Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire, July 1903, XX XVII, pp. 49-73. For a detailed analysis of the provisions 
of this Act, see the article entitled Social Solidarity in France, by C. R. Henderson, in: 
The American Journal of Sociology, 1905, Vol. XI, pp. 168-82. 

3 See the lecture by the eminent civil servant, G. Paulet, Directeur de l’Assurance et de la 
Prévoyance Sociales, in the series on Les Applications Sociales de la Solidarité (1903, 
especially pp. 164-68, 173-79) delivered at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales in 1902- 
03, under the presidency of Léon Bourgeois and following on the 1901-02 theoretical 
lectures Essai d’une Philosophie de la Solidarité. - On Sismondi’s anticipation of late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century legislation on occupational risk in particular and 
social reform in general, see especially his Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique, 
1st ed. 1819, 2nd ed. 1827, pp. 354-69 and R. Jeandeau, Sismondi, précurseur de la 
législation sociale contemporaine, 1913, pp. 1-3, 12, 33-38, 84. 
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conditions which he sought to achieve through the “Association 
Internationale pour la Lutte contre le Chémage” (of which he was 
President) and action by the trade unions, “home of mutual aid and 


ee | 


of solidarity”. 


Léon Bourgeois set great store by the right of employees to associate 
to defend their interests. Having by his vote helped to unseat the 
Casimir-Périer government in 1894 on the issue of the right of civil 
servants to form trade unions, he strenuously opposed, as Prime 
Minister, an attempt by the Senate to deny to employees of the state 
and railways the benefits of the Act of 1884, piloted by Waldeck- 
Rousseau as Minister of the Interior, which legalised trade unions. 
Bourgeois had restored these rights to them by revoking a decree 
made by the preceding government. Retracing the history of industrial 
associations since the Revolution in the same spirit as Waldeck- 
Rousseau, Paul-Boncour and Duguit, in the face of an intensely 
hostile Senate, he declared: “We think that the 1884 Act is good, that 
it should be retained, that it is a means for securing (industrial) peace 
not war; we believe that its provisions should be approved and that 
it ought increasingly to permeate public behaviour”.? In his policy 
declaration on assuming office in 1895, he had proposed a bill on the 
freedom of association which was eventually enacted by Waldeck- 
Rousseau in 1901. Their contributions to the promotion of what 
Bourgeois, occupying in 1912 the post of Minister of Labour which 
Louis Blanc had sought to create over half a century earlier and 
echoing Louis Blanc, described as “the rational and equitable 
organisation of work”,? were complementary and rendered fruitful 
by cross fertilisation. Whilst rejecting state regulation of wages, he 
was strongly in favour of the compulsory limitation of working 
hours on grounds of health, education (to whose development leisure 
was indispensable), and technology (because it necessitated the 
introduction of labour-saving devices). As Minister of Labour in 
1912, he secured the passage of an Act belatedly fixing the maximum 
number of working hours per day at ten, pointing the way to the 
eight-hour day which the C.G.T. secured after the First World War.! 


1 La Politique de la Prévoyance Sociale, II, p. 312; cf. pp. 310-12, 410-16; I, pp. 206-07. 
Employment Exchanges were reorganised by an Act of 1894. (Scelle, op. cit., pp. 74-75.) 
2 Quoted in Hamburger, pp. 127-28; cf. pp. 106-13, 122-28. See also A. Zévaés, Le 
Syndicalisme Contemporain, p. 212. 

3 Politique de Prévoyance, II, p. 244. 

4Ib., pp. 215, 244, 248-57; cf. ib., I, pp. 204-05; Solidarité, pp. 236-37. In 1906, the 
Radicals pushed through an Act guaranteeing at least one day’s holiday a week to all 
employees, two-thirds of a century after the publication of Proudhon’s De la Célébration 
du Dimanche. 
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He was also in favour of the state expropriating the unearned surplus 
value created by urban development suggested by Fouillée, and the 
nationalisation of monopolies, which represented the worst of both 
worlds: “du collectivisme au profit d’un seul”.! 


As well as advocating an extension of state intervention in social 
activity by the transformation of social institutions, Bourgeois sought 
to transform the individuals who would be called upon to operate 
these new institutions. His chosen instrument was lay social education, 
pioneered by Jean Macé, founder of the “Ligue de l’Enseignement” 
who personally designated Léon Bourgeois his successor. Helped by 
the masonic lodges, which had encouraged the policy of increased 
state intervention in the spheres of education, employment and social 
security, first Macé and then Bourgeois (aided by the Radical 
educationist and politician Ferdinand Buisson) sought to make such 
associations as the “Ligue de |’Enseignement”, the “Association 
Philotechnique”, the “Société pour |’Instruction Elémentaire”, the 
“Société pour l’Education Sociale”, the “Universités Populaires”, the 
means for promoting the upsurge of associations inspired by Solidarist 
ideals: reformist Trade Unions, producer, consumer, credit and 
housing co-operatives, friendly societies (especially in the schools). 
Whereas a Buisson concentrated on giving education a Solidarist 
orientation, a Cavé concentrated upon promoting friendly societies 
in the schools and a Gide devoted his energies to inculcating in the 
consumer co-operatives a consciousness of their potential rdle in 
reorganising society into a “Co-operative Republic”, Bourgeois sought 
in his political philosophy of Solidarism to embrace the whole of the 
“great, accelerating movement of associations which overlap and 
interrelate, forming a network of just and voluntary solidarity and 
will, in due course, constitute the definitive social tissue”.? Society 
became a neo-Proudhonian, solidarist federation of federal associations: 
Popular Universities, co-operative societies, trade unions and friendly 
societies. Associationism, which at the end of the eighteenth century 
was proscribed by Le Chapelier as a crime and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was demanded by Fourier as a liberty, had 
become increasingly powerful, first insinuating itself between the 
terstices of hostile legislation, infiltrating, undermining and finally 
sundering the doctrinaire individualist attempt to suppress it. By the 
late nineteenth century, it had secured legal recognition, and in- 
creasingly asserted a tendency to become comprehensive and 
obligatory. 

1 Solidarité, p. 214; cf. pp. 241, 247-48. 

2 Politique de Prévoyance, I, p. 88; cf. pp. 71, 169. 
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Like Charles Gide, Léon Bourgeois regarded the combitied 
consumer-producer co-operative as representing the most “Solidarist” 
of voluntary associations, though he welcomed the credit co-operatives 
in an auxiliary capacity. Their task would be to supply the capital that 
could not be provided in sufficiently large quantities or quickly 
enough out of the profits of the consumer co-operative, as re- 
commended by Gide. In the tradition of Louis Blanc, the Radicals 
had begun in 1893 to provide subsidies for producer co-operatives, as 
well as giving them priority in public works programmes, whilst in 
1902 loans were provided by “La Banque Co-opérative de Paris”, 
based upon their conviction, expressed by Bourgeois, that “Cooperation 
is the legitimate form of the organisation of work” founded on the 
solidarity of labour and capital.1 Invited to speak at a ceremony in 
1896 by the “Chambre consultative des Associations ouvriéres de 
production et de la Banque coopérative”, whose President, H. Buisson, 
was an admirer of his Solidarist ideas, he proclaimed that the producer 
co-operatives (for which Bourgeois himself, as Under-Secretary of 
State to the Minister of the Interior in 1888, had by decree facilitated 
the procedure of tenders for government contracts) were a practical 
manifestation of solidarity. The co-operatives had given Radicalism 
“not merely a vacuous, vain and verbal formula of the society of 
tomorrow; you give it the living image, and it is the society which 
you have created and which we recognise with you as the ideal 
society, that we would like to see born”.? 

Far from contenting himself with preaching voluntary association 
to remedy social evils, throughout his life Bourgeois actively partici- 
pated in many of the associations which came together in 1904 to form 
the “Alliance d’Hygiéne Sociale” to whose Presidency Bourgeois 
succeeded in 1907. It was based upon the attitude that “Just as social 
hygiene is used to deal with social evil, so against the solidarity of 
social evils must be mobilised all the branches, all the federations, all 
the forces of social hygiene”. Situated in the “Musée Social” — whose 


1 Solidarité, p. 130; cf. pp. 100-02, 131, 143-49, 278-83; Preface to Girard, Vers la 
Solidarité par les sociétés coopératives de consommation, 1904. 

2 Politique de Prévoyance, I, p. 118; cf. pp. 111-29; G. Hoog, La Coopération de 
Production, I, 1942, pp. 115-116; II, 1943, pp. 48-50. 

3 'V. Dubron, in the opening speech at the Second Congress of the “Alliance” in 1905. 
(Annales de l’Alliance d’Hygiéne Sociale, March 1905, p. 13.) The main associations in 
the Alliance were: the “Fédération Nationale de la Mutualité Francaise” (Mabilleau); 
“Association Centrale Frangaise contre la tuberculose” (Bourgeois); “Société Frangaise 
des Habitations 4 Bon Marché” (J. Siegfried); “Ligue contre la mortalité infantile”; 
“Ligue Nationale contre l’Alcoolisme” ; “Ligue Frangaise de l’Enseignement” (E. Petit); 
“L’Association Polytechnique” ; “Le Musée Social” ; “Ligue Frangaise d’hygiéne scolaire” ; 
“L’ Association des Industriels de France contre les accidents de travail”; “L’ Association 
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Director, Mabilleau, and President, Jules Siegfried, were Vice- 
Presidents of the “Alliance” - it sought to co-ordinate the struggle 
against unemployment, tuberculosis, alcoholism, infant mortality, 
inadequate housing and nutrition by means of education and mutual 
aid on the one hand, and by promoting legislative intervention on the 
other. Bourgeois played an active part in the friendly society movement 
led by Mabilleau and the “Habitations 4 Bon Marché” movement 
championed by Jules Siegfried. To attempt to enumerate the many 
other worthy causes to which Bourgeois lent his name and his 
eloquence would be tantamount to calling the roll of the efforts of a 
lifetime of self-sacrificing service, from the charitable organisation of 
the “Maison Maternelle”, born under his patronage, of which he was 
Honorary President, via his Presidency of the “Association Inter- 
nationale des Assurances Sociales”, to his Presidency of the “As- 
sociation Internationale pour la lutte contre le chémage”. Through 
the last-named association, he tackled the most urgent social and 
economic problem of his generation - if not in underpopulated 
France;in the world as a whole.! 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROJECTION 


At the turn of the century, when the campaign for Solidarist education 
aimed at placing the principle of solidarity at the centre of the pantheon 
of political and social imperatives within France was reaching its 
climax, Léon Bourgeois had already begun to concern himself with 
the task of organising international solidarity. The first manifestation 
of the new preoccupation that was increasingly to monopolise his 
attention — particularly after 1914 - was the Hague Conference of 
1899, at which Bourgeois, at the head of France’s delegation and 
elected President of the Committee on Arbitration, sought to sub- 
stitute for the traditional balance of power diplomacy an attempt to 
sanction International Law by the creation of an effective International 
Court. It was calculated to provide a less precarious bulwark against 
war within the “Society of Nations”, just as the “state of war” 
between individuals and groups within a society could only be 
transferred into a “state of peace” if justice ceased to be an abstract 
ideal and became a judicial reality. It was essential to subordinate 
“sovereign” states as well as individuals to the ethical corollaries of 
human and social solidarity. Though he failed, owing to German 


des Cités-Jardins” (C. Gide); “L’ Association Frangaise pour la lutte contre le chémage” 
(Bourgeois). For a brief statement of the purposes of the above-mentioned societies and 
their leading members, see Annales, Jan.-Match 1913, pp. 12-49. 

1 Annales, Jan.-March 1913, p. 44; Politique de Prévoyance, II, p. 417. 
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opposition, to secure the acceptance of the principle of obligatory 
arbitration in 1899, he obtained the official recognition, by all the 
nations participating, of “the solidarity that unites the members of 
the society of civilized nations” (reaffirmed at the 1907 Conference) 
and the consequent desirability of utilising the pacific methods of 
“good offices”, of conciliation and of arbitration by an International 
Court. Reliance upon violence, in the prevailing conditions of 
international interdependence, would lead to the global generalisation 
of conflict as unprecedented in scale as it would be lethal in intensity. 

Unable to preside at a banquet of the French Peace Societies, 
Bourgeois affirmed his sympathy with their principles. He wrote a 
preface for the 1901 “Almanach de la Paix” in which he gave his 
adhesion to the “Association de la Paix par le Droit” (of which he was 
subsequently made Honorary President) whose petition he had 
presented at the 1899 Hague Conference.? Bourgeois’ contention that 
disarmament would not take place as long as international insecurity 
was not allayed by a system for pacifically resolving conflicts, focussed 
attention at the Second Hague Conference of 1907 upon the need to 
render arbitration obligatory. Though Bourgeois, once again France’s 
plenipotentiary and President of the Arbitration Committee, managed 
to secure partial acceptance of this principle, he could not secure its 
extension to cover the major causes of war. Though a beginning had 
undoubtedly been made, and the faint heart-beats of a humanity 
seeking to replace by association the struggle for life could be detected, 
the outbreak of the First World War provided a bitter disappointment 
for those, such as Bourgeois, who had hoped that the recognition of 
the economic, cultural and ethical bonds of human solidarity would 
prevent a reversion to militaristic barbarism. However, they were 
sufficiently realistic to appreciate that war was always imminent as 
long as the “legal organization of the Society of States” was not 


1 L. Bourgeois, Pour la Société des Nations, 1st ed. 1910, Dent ed., p. 40; cf. pp. 1, 10 
15-18, 41, 62, 122; G. Scelle, Le Pacte des Nations et sa liaison avec le Traité de Paix; 
1919, p. 87. Scelle dedicated this work to Bourgeois. 

2 Pour la Société des Nations, pp. 261-64; cf. Paix par le Droit, 1899, pp. 264, 293; cf. 
pp. 308, 349-50, 366; 1900, pp. 78-80. For a detailed account of the work of the 1899 
Hague Conference, see ib., 1899, pp. 301 et seq., 351 et seq. - The “Association de la 
Paix par le Droit” was founded in 1887 (though it was initially called “Jeunes Amis de la 
Paix par le Droit”) at Nimes at a time when this town was emerging as the centre of a 
resurgence of the consumer co-operative movement with its periodical Emancipation 
and of Social Protestantism with its periodical Le Christianisme Pratique, renamed in 
1897 Revue du Christianisme Social. In both of these movements, Charles Gide, the 
principal exponent of Solidarist economics played a prominent part. Though he preferred 
to conduct his campaign for international peace through the “International Co-operative 
Alliance”, he was a member of the “Association” and a contributor to its publication 
La Paix par le Droit. 
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created.1 Consequently, the blood bath into which power politics had 
plunged the world strengthened rather than slackened his efforts to 
persuade the nations that it was imperative to reorganize the de facto 
international interdependence that represented a permanent threat of 
war. It was to be transformed into a juridico-moral international 
solidarity in which the reciprocal rights and duties of each would be 
reconciled through political, economic and social measures comparable 
to those which the social quasi-contract and social justice dictated 
within each nation. 

As early as 1916, under the presidency of Léon Bourgeois, the 
“Comité National d’Etudes Politiques et Sociales” produced a plan 
of action to prevent the recurrence of world war, approaching with a 
greater sense of urgency matters which the pioneer work of the Hague 
Conferences had left undisturbed. In 1917, an official Commission was 
appointed on the initiative and under the presidency of Léon 
Bourgeois to prepare a set of proposals with a view to creating a 
“Society of Nations”. In 1918, the “Association frangaise pour la 
Société des Nations” was created with Bourgeois as President, 
Millerand and the reformist trade unionist leader Keufer as Vice- 
Presidents, Ferdinand Buisson and Albert Thomas (the future 
Director of the International Labour Office) as General Secretaries 
and Jules Prudhommeaux of “La Paix par le Droit” as Administrative 
Secretary. Bourgeois was appointed by the Prime Minister, 
Clemenceau, as the French representative on the Committee devoted 
to the creation of a League of Nations.? 

The major lesson of the war was the necessity of sanctions: diplomatic, 
economic and, if necessary, military. Bourgeois envisaged the 
“creation of an international armed force” to enforce international 
law. The principle of international laisser faire or non-intervention 


1 Paix pat le Droit, Nov. 1907, p. 441; cf. Pour la Société des Nations, pp. 21-22, 55, 62, 
79-80, 140-46, 154, 188, 196, 205; Hamburger, op. cit., Ch. 6. 

2 In referring to “l’Association frangaise pour la Société des Nations, créée par Léon Bour- 
geois en 1889,” J. and M. Charlot, in “La Ligue des Droits de l’ Homme”, Revue Frangaise 
de Science Politique, Vol. IX, Dec. 1959, p. 1015, are probably confusing his 1918 initia- 
tive with the “Association de la Paix par le Droit” of 1889. The phrase “League of 
Nations” was launched in Britain after the outbreak of war in 1914 by Lowes Dickin- 
son who played a prominent part in the creation, first of a League of Nations Society 
(1915) and later of the League of Nations Union. See E. M. Forster, Goldsworthy 
Lowes Dickinson, 1934, pp. 163 et seq. In the U.S.A., the comparable body was 
the League to Enforce Peace. In A History of the League of Nations, 1952, 1960 
ed., p. 18 note, F. P. Walters wrote: “The name ‘League of Nations’, unknown in the 
autumn of 1914, had become current by the spring of 1915; I have not traced its 
origin with certainty. It may have been adapted from the French term “Société des 
Nations”, which had been in use for many years, and was the title of a book published 
in 1908 by Léon Bourgeois.” 
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in the “internal” affairs of each nation had become as outmoded as the 
affirmation of the same principle in relation to the individual, and for 
the same reason: the inextricable solidarity in which all were ir- 
remediably involved and from which isolation was impossible.1 The 
existence of effective sanctions was indispensable if the aim of collective 
security by mutual guarantees against attack was to be as reliable an 
achievement as social security based upon mutual insurance against 
social risks. Within the framework of collective security, it would be 
possible to secure agreement to limit national armaments, guaranteed 
by inspection, to’ the point where no nation would be powerful 
enough to wage aggressive war.” 

Further indirect but nonetheless indispensable guarantees of 
international peace were the spread of political democracy and 
economic justice, for nations that were neither free nor equitable 
internally could not be relied upon to fulfil this obligation. Nor would 
they be entitled to the confidence or co-operation of nations that 
enjoyed the rights and performed the duties that had become a civilised 
social minimum. However, it was the lack of controlled disarmament, 
compulsory arbitration and effective sanctions - demands which 
Bourgeois presented on behalf of France but which were not adopted, 
owing to Anglo-American opposition, in the League of Nations Pact - 
that condemned the League to impotence. 


J. E. S. HAYWARD 


Though Bourgeois was temperamentally a pacifist in both social and 
international relations, he was enough of a political realist to insist 
that the League Covenant had to be backed by detailed military 
sanctions. He therefore insisted upon the establishment of either a 
supranational armed force or the second best solution of requiring all 
member states to place a national contingent at the disposal of the League. 
Co-ordination of the training of these forces would be the function of 
a permanent International General Staff, which would be the instrument 
of the League’s intervention in an interdependent world in which the 
mid-twentieth century shibboleth of a state’s “internal affairs” was as 
anachronistic as the mid-nineteenth century talk about the self- 
regarding actions of the individual. In addition, the International 
General Staff would have the duty of supervising the armaments 
programmes of the member nations, a perennial problem with which 
the United Nations is still inconclusively struggling. Articles 43-47 of 
the Charter of the United Nations — in Chapter VII devoted to “Action 
with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of 
1 Le Pacte de 1919, pp. 46-47; cf. pp. 43-47, 69-71, 91-92, 118-19; L’Oeuvre de la Société 
des Nations, 1923, pp. 108-13. 

® Le Pacte de 1919, pp. 111 et seq.; cf. pp. 121-26, 132-33, 136. 
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aggression” — closely resemble the collective security provisions 
advocated by Bourgeois in 1918. However, the unwillingness of the 
Security Council, normally hamstrung by the veto — a potent relic of 
the dogma of state sovereignty — to implement these articles has led 
to the unsatisfactory compromise of an improvised, piecemeal 
international force, with its constituent units owing allegiance to 
their several states rather than to the United Nations. Unlike most of 
his contemporaries and the statesmen who have succeeded him, 
Bourgeois appreciated that until sovereignty is finally relegated to the 
limbo of dead dogmas, international peace will be inescapably 
precarious. 

Stephen Bonsal, French interpreter to the American “delegates 
President Wilson and Colonel House” at Peace Conference League of 
Nations Commission, recalls that Bourgeois’ plan for a permanent 
international force stationed on the Rhine was ironically referred to 
as the “Sheriff’s posse of the league of law abiding nations”.1 Despite 
Bourgeois’ reiterated and impassioned pleas for the military sanctions 
without which “our League and our Covenant will be filed away, not 
as a solemn treaty but simply as a rather ornate piece of literature”, 
the coalition of President Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, Orlando of 
Italy and Venizelos of Greece won; and the occasional support he 
received from Dmowski of Poland, Vesnitch of Serbia, Kram4r of 
Czechoslovakia and Hymans of Belgium was prescient.? They were 
the first to be attacked, with France, in 1939 by Germany. Bourgeois 
was heartbroken when Wilson refused to allow any mention of the 
pioneer work of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, on the 
retrospectively ironical ground that they had been “talkfests” which 
had substituted pious hopes for binding agreements.’ Minus the 
coercive sanctions for which Bourgeois pleaded, the League approxi- 
mated very closely to Wilson’s derogatory description of its fore- 
runners. 

In the centenary commemoration of Léon Bourgeois’ birth in 1952, 
Paul-Boncour — a Committee member of the Paris section of “La 


1S. Bonsal, Unfinished Business, 1944, p. 27; cf. p. 171. See Walters, loc. cit., pp. 23, 
36-37, 62-63. 

2 Tb. p. 49; cf. pp. 36, 56-57, 149-50, 170-72. Bonsal describes a revealing incident when, 
in reply to a question from Larnaude (Dean of the Paris Faculty of Law, and Bourgeois’ 
fellow French delegate) about who would decide whether or not a treaty was consistent 
with the Covenant, President Wilson said: “The decision will lie with the court of public 
opinion.” With a lawyer’s disgust at this piece of naive rhetoric from an ex-Professor of 
politics, Larnaude said sotto voce to Bourgeois: “Tell me, mon ami, am I at the Peace 
Conference or in a madhouse?” (Ib. p. 52.) 


3 Ib. pp. 58-59, 140-41. 
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Paix par le Droit” in 1900 — recalled how he had taken up Bourgeois’ 
idea of an “international police force” with no greater success in the 
inter-war years. His efforts foundered, as had those of Bourgeois, on 
a narrow, egoistic conception of national sovereignty requiring 
unanimity, as short-sighted as it was illusory.t Thus, the man who was 
described by Lord Balfour as the father of the League of Nations and 
who received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1920 in recognition of twenty 
years of effort that had begun in 1899 (when he preferred to serve 
France through humanity at the Hague in the relatively humble rdéle 
of French plenipotentiary, rather than accept the Premiership) 
suffered bitter disappointment at the end of his life. Despite all his 
persuasive arguments and oratorical eloquence, the nations obstinately 
refused to limit their sovereign pretensions, putting their un- 
enlightened interests and prestige above the imperatives of human 
solidarity. Characteristically, however, he did not give way to despair, 
proclaiming: “The realisation of the Society of Nations will be the 
work of tomorrow”.? “Tomorrow” has come and gone and though 
we now have an International Force, the U.N.O. has not provided 
a more successful answer to the problems of international inter- 
dependence than the ill-fated League of Nations, the Wilsonian 
version of Bourgeois’ grander “Society of Nations”. 


CONCLUSION 


At the commemoration of the centenary of the birth of Léon 
Bourgeois, the President of the “Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques”, the economist Jacques Rueff, said that the apostle of 
social solidarity and the society of nations had “the great merit of 
providing a sort of logical foundation to aspirations and feelings that 
were those of almost all his contemporaries... It is sufficient to look 
around us to recognise in all the most characteristic aspects of the 
social evolution of the last century, the developments of the idea 
whose seed Léon Bourgeois had provided in formulating the law of 
solidarity... If proof was necessary of the place of Léon Bourgeois 
in all our social legislation, would it not be provided in decisive 


1 Commémoration solennelle du Centenaire de la Naissance de Léon Bourgeois, 1952, 
pp. 15-16; cf. Scelle, loc. cit., pp. 206 et seq., especially pp. 227-28, 325-34. 

2 Le Pacte de 1919, p. 181; cf. pp. 184-89. See also C. Dawborn’s article Léon Bourgeois: 
An Apostle of Peace in: The Contemporary Review, 1919, CXV, pp. 304-08; Milhaud, 
Op. Cit., pp. 121-22, 126-27; Prudhommeaux’s obituary on Bourgeois in: Paix par le Droit, 
Oct. 1925, p. 357. On Bourgeois’ key rdle in determining the character of the Hague 
International Court in 1920, see L’Oeuvre de la Société des Nations, pp. 159-208. 
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fashion by the fact that all the laws that have reduced human misery 
are described (in France) as laws of social solidarity?” 4 

Whereas at the turn of the eighteenth century the basic demand 
was for freedom from restriction, at the turn of the nineteenth 
century the irresistible pressure was for security against poverty, 
illness, unemployment, war. Solidarism, as a theory, and still more 
as a practical programme, gave expression to this tendency. It was 
partly thanks to the influence of Bourgeois that the programme of the 
Radical-Socialist party adopted at the Nancy Congress of 1907 
proclaimed the need for legislation to implement the progressive 
income tax, nationalise important monopolies — especially the railways 
and insurance — promote voluntary associations in all their forms and 
strive to secure international arbitration. Above all,. the affirmation 
of the principle of state intervention to secure greater economic 
justice and social security represented a response to Bourgeois’ appeal 
that the “duty of social solidarity, which our party has had the honour 
of reaffirming so often, requires it to make further efforts” at social 
reform.? (It is interesting to note that the Radical leader of the inter- 
war years, Edouard Herriot, who occupied a similar position to Léon 
Bourgeois on political, social and international policy, had proclaimed 
in 1905: “One of the key principles of our Party is the duty of solidarity; 
it is from this affirmation and the application of this principle that our 
Party acquires its great moral value”.) 3 


Chronic bad health and a temperamental preference for meditation 
and proffering advice to taking decisions and action, of intellectual 
persuasion to political command, made of Bourgeois the philosopher 
and social conscience rather than the effective leader of Radicalism. 
Unlike the many French politicians who discredited democracy by 
their lust for office, he frequently refused power when he could not 
count on the necessary broad support to carry through his programme, 
preferring the political wilderness to the betrayal of principle. Though 


1 Commémoration solennelle, loc. cit., pp. 19-22; cf. Pirou, Les Doctrines Economiques, 
op. cit., pp. 165-66; J. A. Scott, op. cit., p. 171; J. Ribet: Vers la Solidarité Sociale, in: 
Revue de la Solidarité Sociale, July 1905, p. 185. 

2 Lettre au Congrés Radical, op. cit., p. 11; cf. Milhaud, op. cit., pp. 276-78 and pp. 
302-03, for a list of social reforms promoted by the Radicals between 1884-1924. - How- 
ever, by 1950, the Radical party had become a socially Conservative party, content, apart 
from a few modest proposals dictated by the Opportunistic rather than the Intransigent 
tradition, to rest on its laurels. The attempt in the mid-1950’s by Pierre Mendés-France 
to revive the intransigent tradition of Louis Blanc failed, and the Radical party resumed 
its degeneration into a congeries of opportunistic office-seekers, switching its indispensable 
support now to the Left (generally at elections) and now to the Right. 

3 Charpentier, op. cit., p. 397. 
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the result was a failure permanently to impart to the Radicals a 
coherent social programme that survived him, by contrast with the 
bulk of Third Republic politicians, Léon Bourgeois emerges as a man 
of monumental political honesty and insight coupled with remarkable 
qualities of wisdom and foresight. His pervasive influence upon the 
social philosophy and institutions of twentieth century France has 
been beneficent. Unfortunately, like many another benefactor of 
humanity, Bourgeois has posthumously suffered from a bias in human 
memory which Shakespeare summed up when he wrote: “The evil 
that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their bones”. 
To disinter a Frenchman whose words and deeds represent so 
characteristic an expression of the implicit social philosophy of the 
twentieth century is perhaps neither an unnecessary nor an unworthy 
task. 





ies. 





MARCEL LIEBMAN 


FABIANISME ET COMMUNISME: 
LES WEBB ET L’UNION SOVIETIQUE 


(Suite et fin) 


Jusqu’ici, nous n’avons envisagé que l’analyse faite par les Webb des 
structures internes de |’Union soviétique. L’étude du régime com- 
muniste russe dans ses relations avec le monde extérieur forme 
cependant une partie également importante, et non moins significative, 
de «Soviet Communism». 

Une des critiques que la presse bourgeoise adressa au livre des 
Webb lors de sa parution est de ne pas avoir insisté sur le caractére 
spécifiquement russe de l’expérience communiste en Union soviétique.! 
Les éloges des auteurs eussent en effet été acceptés avec beaucoup 
moins de réticence et leur livre edt causé moins de sensation, si leur 
thése avait épargné les susceptibilités occidentales et respecté certains 
principes sacro-saints quant a la supériorité de la civilisation occi- 
dentale. Il leur aurait suffi, en substance, de faire suivre leurs com- 
mentaires laudatifs d’un avertissement indiquant que, quelle que soit 
la valeur des institutions et le bilan impressionnant des réalisations 
soviétiques, les principes et le systéme sur lesquels elles se fondent 
n’ont de valeur que dans le contexte russe et ne pourraient trouver 
application ailleurs, notamment en Europe occidentale. En fait, tout 
le monde edit été rassuré si l’affirmation du caractére grandiose de la 
civilisation soviétique eit été de pair avec celle de sa non-exportabilité. 
Or, Sidney et Beatrice Webb ne suggérent rien de tel. Bien au con- 
traire, ils croyaient que le régime communiste l’emporterait sur le 
capitalisme et que le monde entier en adopterait les principes d’or- 
ganisation sociale. Ils le croyaient et ils le proclamérent. 

Cependant, ce processus de diffusion du communisme dans le 
monde n’est pas envisagé selon les régles classiques de la politique ou 
de la diplomatie et moins encore de la révolution ou de la subversion. 
Paradoxalement peut-étre, la possibilité de répandre le communisme 
dépend, selon les Webb, de son édification dans un seul pays.? Cest, 
en effet, en construisant, dans les limites de la Russie, une société 


1 The Spectator, 13.12.1935, Pp. 992. 
2 Soviet Communism, pp. 886, 895-6. 
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prospére et juste que les communistes prouveront au monde la 
supériorité de leur organisation politique et économique. Ce que la 
révolution mondiale est incapable de réaliser, la vertu de l’exemple et 
les pouvoirs de persuasion le feront. Voila, un des fils conducteurs 
qui unissent le fabianisme des Webb — pour qui le socialisme devrait 
son triomphe non 4 l’action révolutionnaire ou revendicative des 
masses, mais au progrés des lumiéres — a leur pro-soviétisme ardent. 
Car, quels qu’eussent été les doutes de Beatrice Webb quant 4 I’in- 
évitabilité et 4 Vefficacité du gradualisme, ces inquiétudes et ce 
scepticisme ne se retrouvent pas dans «Soviet Communism». La 
radicalisation de la pensée politique webbienne est un fait certain, 
nous le montrerons, encore que des différences de nuances aient 
existé entre les deux époux. Mais dans «Soviet Communism», et plus 
particuliérement dans les passages consacrés aux relations entre le 
communisme russe et le monde extérieur, on n’en pergoit guére 
Pécho. 

Ainsi, VPinternationale syndicale communiste, le Comintern et 
lensemble des partis communistes européens font l’objet d’une 
critique trés sévére. Ils sont considérés comme peu représentatifs de 
la classe ouvriére; leur «tactique de division» est condamnée, de méme 
que leur soumission aux «ordres de Moscou».! En outte, les tentatives 
communistes pour créer et consolider un «Front populaire» avec les 
socialistes sont accueillies avec réserve et scepticisme.? Notons 
toutefois que la préface que Beatrice Webb écrivit en 1942 pour la 
3éme édition du livre rend un son de cloche fort différent et marque 
un tapprochement par rapport aux théses communistes: elle va 
jusqu’a préconiser la fusion des Internationales socialiste et commu- 
niste, ainsi que celle des organisations syndicales.® 


Une telle optique devait nécessairement se heurter a une difficulté: 
comment faire passer la critique véhémente du «communisme inter- 
national» avec l’éloge du communisme russe alors que l’un et l’autre 
trouvent leur source 4 Moscou? Pour surmonter cette difficulté, les 
auteurs s’efforcent de dissocier la [[léme Internationale et ses sections 
nationales du gouvernement russe, en reconnaissant toutefois qu’une 
telle différenciation est récente et trop mince encore, mais sufh- 
samment avancée cependant pour offrir des garanties pour |’avenir. 
D’une part, il y aurait le Comintern se raccrochant au vieux réve de 
la révolution mondiale et incapable d’abandonner complétement sa 
tactique de «subversion»; et de l’autre, le gouvernement soviétique, 
1 Tbid., pp. 166-167, 893-895. 

2 Thid., p. 894. 

3 Préface de B. Webb, p. XLIX 
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partisan de Valliance avec les démocraties occidentales pour la 
formation d’un bloc anti-fasciste, meilleur soutien de la politique de 
«sécurité collective» et sincérement rallié au principe de la non- 
ingérence dans les affaires intérieures des Etats.! Sous l’influence de 
cette attitude positive et constructive — c’est-a-dire du gouvernement 
soviétique —, le Comintern tendrait d’ailleurs 4 assouplir ses positions 
intransigeantes.? Mais un tel assouplissement est 4 ce point contraire 
au passé et a l’esprit de la Ile Internationale que les Webb ne trouvent 
de réconfort réel que dans la conviction que Staline veut, en fait, 
supprimer le Comintern.® 

Comme le disait G. D. H. Cole dans I’étude qu’il consacrait 4 Sidney 
et 4 Beatrice Webb a l’époque de leur voyage en U.R.S.S.: si les Webb 
avaient visité la Russie de Trotski, «ils s’y seraient sans doute sentis 
bien moins a l’aise que dans celle de Staline».* 

Le fait est qu’ils «s’y sentaient fort 4 l’aise». Ce qui plus est, ils 
formulaient quant a l’avenir de Union soviétique les pronostics les 
plus optimistes. Il leur semblait hautement probable que «si l’aug- 
mentation de la production et de la population se poursuivent au 
rythme atteint, 1’U.R.S.S.... (sera) d’ici vingt ou trente ans le pays le 
plus riche du monde et aussi celui dont les habitants jouiront du plus 
grand nombre de libertés individuelles».5 Et ils affirment plus loin 
qu’«étant donné les réalisations dont il peut se prévaloir au cours des 
derniéres dix années, le communisme soviétique ne peut qu’aller de 
Pavant, armé d’une confiance toujours plus grande dans le pouvoir 
de diffusion de sa doctrine».® 


1 Soviet Communism, p. 319. 

2 Thid., pp. 891-894. 

3 Préface de B. Webb, p. XLVIII. 

4G. D. H. Cole, Persons and Periods, p. 321. Ils avaient en effet éprouvé trés peu de 
sympathie pour la Russie soviétique 4 l’époque ot Trotski y exergait une partie du 
pouvoir. Aussi peu de sympathie que pour Trotski lui-méme a qui le deuxiéme gouverne- 
ment travailliste dont Sidney Webb faisait partie refusa le droit d’asile lorsque Staline 
Pexila. Trotski avait rencontré les Webb 4 Prinkipo en mai 1929 et leur avait confié son 
intention de demander asile 4 la Grande-Bretagne dés qu’un gouvernement travailliste 
y aurait pris le pouvoir. Les Webb lui avaient fait remarquer que sa demande aurait peu 
de chances d’étre satisfaite, les travaillistes étant soucieux de ménager la droite. (Trotski: 
Ma Vie, 3e éd., Paris, 1953; p. 582). Notons que, sur le plan de la polémique, Trotski 
n’avait jamais ménagé les Webb, pas plus que le fabianisme, ce «pauvre, ce misérable, ce 
stupide fabianisme», dont il disait dans «Where is Britain going» (Londres, 1926, p.75) 
quwil était «le groupe politique le plus réactionnaire de Grande-Bretagne» et que «sa 
faillite signifierait la libéralisation de l’énergie révolutionnaire du prolétariat britannique». 
5 Soviet Communism, p. 833. 

6 Tbid., p. 897. 
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Nous avons accordé une place considérable a l’analyse de «Soviet 
Communism», mais nous ne la croyons pas hors de proportion avec 
Pimportance de l’ceuvre. C’est dans ce volume énorme, ot le meilleur 
voisine avec le moins bon, et dont les faiblesses ne mettent pas en 
cause une valeur reconnue par la critique quasi-unanime!, que se 
trouve l’essentiel de la pensée des Webb sur |’Union soviétique, et 
donc la clé du probléme que nous étudions. En dehors de cette 
ceuvre, on ne découvre que des remarques incidentes, éclairantes 
certes, mais moins essentielles. En dehors de cette ceuvre, il faut 
retenir les observations et les témoignages de ceux qui ont connu 
Sidney et Beatrice Webb. Ils montrent au moins que l’admiration 
qu’ils éprouvaient pour la Russie communiste ne fit que croitre pendant 
les derniéres dix années de leur vie. Le terme d’«admiration» ne rend 
dailleurs que faiblement compte de leurs sentiments. C’est de véné- 
ration et d’amour qu’il faut bien plutdét parler: «Les vieilles gens», 
dit un jour Beatrice elle-méme, «tombent parfois amoureuses de la 
facon la plus ridicule qu’on puisse imaginer — de leur chauffeur par 
exemple; nous trouvons qu’il est plus digne de s’étre épris de Union 
soviétique». Cette passion crit avec le temps, «bien que (Beatrice 
Webb) en atténuat les transports» ?, «elle ne cacha jamais qu’elle 
considérait la Révolution russe comme |’événement le plus important 
qui s’était déroulé au cours de sa vie».® 

Les procés de Moscou n’ébranlérent pas la foi des Webb; le pacte 
germano-soviétique leur apparut comme l’inévitable riposte de la 
diplomatie russe aux capitulations occidentales devant la montée du 
nazisme; la guerre de Finlande comme une nécessité stratégique 
imposée par la germanophilie du gouvernement finnois et la perspec- 
tive d’une guerre entre ’U.R.S.S. et lAllemagne.* Quand cette 
politique russe, toutefois, éveillait leurs doutes ou leurs inquiétudes, 
les Webb refusaient de les exprimer publiquement. 

En 1941, Beatrice Webb démissionna de ses fonctions de Présidente 
d@honneur de la Société fabienne. Elle adressa en cette occasion a ses 
membres un dernier message dont on ne s’étonnera pas outre-mesure 
qu’il soit presqu’entiérement consacré 4 l’U.R.S.S. Elle y dénongait 
la «dangereuse tendance que |’on trouve non seulement dans les 
milieux capitalistes, mais également dans certains cercles travaillistes 
1 Voir The Times Literary Supplement, 7.12.1935; The New Statesman and Nation, 
7.12.1935; The Spectator, 13.12.1935; The Daily Worker, 30.11.1935; The Daily Herald, 
28.11.1935 Ou, assez paradoxalement en apparence, Sir Walter Citrine émit les réserves 
les plus sérieuses et un jugement généralement sévére. 

2 Cité par M. I. Cole, Beatrice Webb, p. 173. 

3 Tbid., p. 179. 

4 Ibid., p. 187; M. I. Cole, Sidney et Beatrice Webb, p. 44; B. Drake, The Webbs and 
Soviet Communism, dans The Webbs and their Work, p. 230. 
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4 dénigrer l’organisation intérieure de l’Union soviétique» et rappelait 
que «depuis 1931, le gouvernement britannique, par sa politique 
d’ appeasement’ 4 l’égard des Etats fascistes unis par le Pacte anti- 
comintern, les avait incités 4 attaquer la Russie»; elle langait cet 
avertissement solennel: «si cette politique de dénigrement et d’hos- 
tilité se poursuivait, nous pourrions gagner cette guerre, mais nous 
ne gagnerions certainement pas la paix».! 

Quant a Sidney Webb qui survécut pendant deux ans 4 la fin de la 
guerre, il critiqua jusqu’a la fin de sa vie la politique des démocraties 
occidentales qu’il rendait principalement responsables des premiéres 
escarmouches, puis des rapides progrés de la guerre froide.* 

* * * 

Quelques auteurs ont tenté d’offrir une explication de la «conversion» 
des Webb, sans toujours en rechercher les causes fondamentales. 
Harold Laski, dans une conférence faite en 1947 ° se bornait 4 évoquer 
les déceptions provoquées par les nombreux échecs travaillistes en 
Angleterre, et principalement par la décomposition du gouvernement 
MacDonald en 1931, et les «séductions» de la Constitution démocra- 
tique russe de 1936, dont le projet était au point au moment de la 
publication de «Soviet Communism». L’explication offerte par 
Margaret Cole 4 est aussi sommaire et partielle, et guére plus con- 
vaincante: la société soviétique aurait entrepris de s’organiser en 
s’appuyant sur ces institutions que les Webb avaient étudiées avec le 
plus d’attention parce qu’ils les considéraient comme garantes 
d’un avenir socialiste. 

Barbara Drake, qui accompagna Sidney Webb au cours du second 
voyage qu’il fit, sans Beatrice, en Russie, pendant l’été 1934, est 4 la fois 
plus complete et, selon nous, plus proche de la vérité. Elle note 
comme facteurs déterminants de l’évolution des Webb, la montée du 
fascisme liée a celle du capitalisme monopolisateur, la crise tta- 
vailliste et, d’autre part, la planification soviétique et abandon par 
les Russes de toute expérience de «gestion ouvriére»®. Enfin, Trotski 
dans «La Révolution trahie», faisant allusion aux «amis de l’Union 
soviétique» que sont devenus les Webb, offre également une expli- 
cation, plus brillante dans sa formulation que compléte et objective 
dans son contenu.® 


1 Fabian News, juin 1941. 

2B. Drake, op. cité, p. 232. 

3H. Laski, The Webbs and Soviet Communism; Webb Memorial Lectures, Londres 1947. 
4M. I. Cole, Beatrice Webb, p. 175. 

5 B. Drake, op. cit., p. 234. 

6 L. Trotski, La Révolution trahie, Paris s.d., pp. 338 et 339. 
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Nous voudrions ici corriger et surtout compléter des données par 
trop succintes et fragmentaires et, finalement, élargir le probléme 
aux dimensions des idéologies, le fabianisme et le communisme, 
dépassant les personnes et les événements contingents. Nous pourrons 
ainsi et en définitive, voir dans quelle mesure il y eut «découverte» 
plutdét que «conversion», «reniement» et non revision et correction 
d'une évaluation erronée ou hative. 


A. LA CRISE DU MONDE OCCIDENTAL 


Il est certain que les crises économiques et politiques de l’entre-deux 
guerres furent pour beaucoup dans l’évolution de la pensée web- 
bienne. Le gradualisme, avec la tactique de «permeation» qui en 
découlait, était trop fonciérement optimiste pour ne pas étre ébranlé 
par les déceptions de la paix retrouvée et par la perspective des 
nouvelles épreuves que l'Europe devait affronter. L’impression 
produite par ces conditions politiques et sociales détériorées était 
d’autant plus grande que |’Angleterre, avec son chémage endémique, 
se trouvait au centre de la crise économique mondiale et que, sur le 
plan politique, si le fascisme n’y enregistrait que des progrés in- 
signifiants, le travaillisme par contre y révélait ses limitations et sa 
faiblesse. Quant au capitalisme, le spectacle de la misére des masses 
et de la richesse de quelques-uns ajouté 4 la stagnation de l’économie 
en proclamaient la faillite, confirmant le verdict exprimé en 1923 par 
les Webb dans «The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation». L’Europe, 
enfin, et la Grande-Bretagne en particulier, voyaient leur domination 
d’autrefois secouée dans ses fondements. D’ot cette résurgence 
continuelle du théme si caractéristique du déclin que nous avons 
relevée dans le Journal de Beatrice Webb. 

La crise politique anglaise de 1931 a, 4 cet égard, moins d’im- 
portance qu’on tend généralement 4 lui donner. Nous avons vu que 
Beatrice ne l’avait pas attendue pour juger sévérement le Parti 
Travailliste et pour s’engager dans la voie du «pro-soviétisme». 
Certes, le désastre travailliste de 1931 dut contribuer a aligner Sidney 
sur Beatrice, mais, en tous cas, c’était cette derniére qui donnait 
souvent a association son impulsion de base, car «elle avait un 
esprit plus rapide et une imagination plus riche que Sidney.’ 
D/ailleurs, la bréve analyse qu’il fit de la crise de 1931 ? n’indique pas 
que les conséquences qu’il en dégageait dussent l’inciter 4 bouleverser 
les théses réformistes qu’il tenait pour acquises. Les remédes qu’il 
proposait au Parti Travailliste ne s’élevaient pas au-dela des lieux 
1G. D. H. Cole, Persons and Periods, p. 331. 

2.§. Webb, What Happened in 1931; A record (Fabian Tract no. 237), Londres 1932. 
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communs et n’offraient en tous cas nulle trace de «révision déchirante» 
dans le choix des méthodes d’action politique.! Tout au plus, signalait- 
il que la crise politique anglaise de 1931 prouvait «la force extra- 
ordinaire du capitalisme britannique et de la classe gouvernante en 
Angleterre», ajoutant que méme si le systéme capitaliste montrait des 
signes de dégénérescence, il n’en contrdlait pas moins l’économie 
anglaise et les grands moyens d’information.? «L’imagination plus 
riche» et «esprit plus rapide» de Beatrice l’avaient précédé sur la voie 
d’une telle découverte et en avait formulé la réalité en termes bien 
plus nets et plus radicaux. 

Le fascisme joua également un rdle, mais dans une mesure plus 
faible, du moins avant la parution de «Soviet Communism». Sa venue 
au pouvoir en Italie n’ébranla pas les convictions de Beatrice et n’en- 
tama pas l’optimisme démocratique de Sidney. Il n’empéche que 
Paffrontement des partis d’extréme-droite et de leurs ennemis de 
gauche contribua certainement 4 cristalliser en deux pdles d’attraction 
tivaux les candidats a la prise du pouvoir: entre les conservateurs 
anti-démocrates et les communistes partisans de la violence, Beatrice 
Webb n’entrevit pas de troisiéme force possible. L’anémie de la 
«gauche démocratique», c’est-a-dire des sociaux démocrates, lui 
apparaissait évidente et peut-étre irrémédiable. Aprés le triomphe du 
nazisme, l’anti-hitlérisme rapprocha sans doute encore les Webb de 
PUnion soviétique qui, jusqu’en 1939, se présentait comme le seul 
adversaire décidé de l’Allemagne. 


B. LES CONSTANTES DE LA PHILOSOPHIE WEBBIENNE 


ae 


Quelle que soit importance d’événements comme la montée et les 
victoires du fascisme en Italie, en Allemagne, en Autriche et en Es- 
pagne, quelle que soit en outre celle du déclin démocratique et socia- 
liste en Europe occidentale, il est certain qu’ils n’auraient pas eu dans 
esprit des Webb un tel retentissement et qu’ils n’eussent pas suffi en 
tous cas 4 leur faire adorer avec tant de chaleur cette Russie soviétique 
quw’ils avaient condamnée avec une aussi implacable, une aussi co- 
hérente et logique sévérité, si le régime communiste n’avait présenté, 
dans sa premiére version stalinienne du moins, des caractéristiques 
qui correspondent a certains thémes constants de la pensée webbienne 
et a certaines de leurs aspirations les plus profondes et les plus 
permanentes. 


1 Tbid., p. 14. 
2 Thid., p. 13. 
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1. L’économie planifiée 


La caractéristique fondamentale du régime économique et social de 
PU.R.S.S. ne pouvait manquer de rencontrer l’approbation de Sidney 
et Beatrice Webb: I’instauration de la planification sur les ruines du 
capitalisme en Russie se concilie tant avec leur haine de ce dernier 
qu’avec leur amour d’une société ordonnée et fonctionnant selon les 
prévisions d’un plan rationnel. 

Dés 1897, dans leur «Industrial Democracy», ils affirmaient que 
«lorsque les conditions de l’emploi sont réglées systématiquement de 
facon a assurer une alimentation adéquate, l’instruction et les loisirs 
a tout citoyen capable, alors la grande masse de la population aura 
pour la premiére fois la possibilité d’épanouir... et de satisfaire sa 
soif de connaissances et de beauté».! 

Cette premiére allusion 4 une société dont l’économie serait ration- 
nellement organisée sera précisée par la suite et approfondie. On 
pourrait multiplier les citations prouvant l’inclination des Webb en 
faveur d’un systéme économique et social procédant, non plus 
Cinitiatives individuelles ou de groupes commerciaux, industriels et 
financiers sans responsabilités, mais d’une autorité agissant dans 
Pintérét de la collectivité et en connaissant les besoins. Le planisme 
forme, selon eux, un élément essentiel du socialisme. Comme ils 
Pécrivaient en 1913 dans une série d’articles publiés par “The New 
Statesman» et intitulée «What is Socialism», «de socialisme implique 
la substitution de la coopération a la concurrence et toute coopération 
entre les hommes exige un plan cohérent qui puisse étre expliqué 4 
tous ceux qui participent 4 sa réalisation...»? 

On a pu dire que «si un homme pouvait étre considéré comme le 
prophéte du socialisme planifié..., cet homme serait Sidney Webb».* 
Car «c’est lui et sa femme qui ont donné au socialisme britannique 
Pidée de la planification».4 Et dans sa critique, trés favorable dans 
Pensemble, de «Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation ?», le «Times 
Literary Supplement» notait avec justesse que «la mise en ceuvre du 
plan en Russie soviétique a sans doute exercé elle aussi une véritable 
fascination sur l’esprit de ceux qui ont toujours manifesté un penchant 
pour l’organisation et pour la planification.» 5 

Cette planification russe, inaugurée systématiquement avec le 
premier Plan quinquennal de 1928, les séduisait d’autant plus qu’elle 


1S. and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy, 3e éd., Londres 1911, p. 849. 
2 The New Statesman, 26.4.1913, p. 76. 

3 G. D. H. Cole, Persons and Periods, p. 321. 

4 Tbid., p. 328. 

5 The Times Literary Supplement, 7.12.1935 
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avait, par rapport a tous les projets élaborés par les Webb, un avantage 
incontestable: celui d’étre entré dans le domaine des réalités. En en 
voyant les premiéres conséquences pratiques, le théoricien fabien 
trouvait la preuve du réalisme d’une conception 4 laquelle on avait 
maintes fois fait le reproche de confiner 4 l’utopie. Et Barbara Drake 
raconte avec quelle joie il découvrait, lors de son second voyage en 
U.R.S.S., ces mécanismes dont il avait autrefois entrepris la «descrip- 
tion théorique». «Regardez, cela fonctionne! Cela fonctionne!» mur- 
murait-il, rayonnant 4 sa compagne.! Ennemi juré de l’utopie et prag- 
matiste convaincu, il foulait le domaine d’une réalité dont il était main- 
tenant prouvé qu’il avait prévu, mais non imaginé les contours. 

Certes, d’autres systémes politiques préconisaient une forme ou 
autre de planification étatique. Mais il ne pouvait étre indifférent aux 
Webb que le communisme russe fat le seul 4 y recourir, non pour 
consolider un capitalisme menacé dans ses fondements, mais au 
contraire pour en prendre définitivement la place aprés en avoir 
détruit et extirpé les bases. Car, avec la volonté planificatrice, l’anti- 
capitalisme constitue une autre de leurs constantes idéologiques. 
Dans «The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation», ils en font le procés 
systématique, tant au point de vue moral qu’au point de vue de 
lefficacité. Les piéces rassemblées dans leur dossier sont toutes d’une 
implacable sévérité: le parasitisme des possédants dont les richesses 
sont souvent le produit d’un véritable vol;? la déshumanisation d’une 
classe entiére considérée comme une marchandise, trait qui constitue 
non une déformation passagére du capitalisme, mais un mal inhérent 
4 sa nature; 3 le gaspillage des ressources naturelles; 4 la détérioration 
de la qualité de la production, la commercialisation de toutes les 
valeurs et l’encouragement des pires perversions ;* les abus de pouvoir 
de la puissance monopolisatrice;* la guerre que le capitalisme 
engendre,’ ainsi d’ailleurs que la lutte des classes avec ses conséquences 
désastreuses.8 

En substituant 4 ce capitalisme corrompu et corrupteur, le planisme 
dans le cadre d’une économie ot le mobile du profit a cessé d’étre 
dominant, l'Union soviétique réalisait une étape décisive dans l’édi- 
fication d’une société répondant aux aspirations des Webb. 


1B. Drake, op. cit., p. 227. 

2S. and B. Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, p. 31. 
3 Thid., p. 92. 

4 Tbid., pp. 93-6. 

5 Tbid., pp. 104-108. 

8 Tbid., pp. 118-121. 

7 Ibid., pp. 147-158. 

8 Thid., pp. 163-164. 
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2. Méfiance a l’égard des masses 


Ce n’est pas assez de dire que l’admiration des Webb pour |’Union 
soviétique tient, entre autres, 4 l’abandon par celle-ci du «contrdle 
ouvrier». Le phénoméne est plus large et c’est l’attitude globale des 
Webb envers l’action ouvriére, les syndicats et, plus généralement, les 
masses qu’il faut ici mettre en cause. 

Sans doute, expliquent-ils avec complaisance comment et pourquoi 
lexpérience d’auto-gestion et de contrdle ouvrier fut abandonnée en 
Russie, un an a peine aprés son inauguration, aux premiers jours de la 
Révolution d’Octobre.1 Sans doute aussi, trouvent-ils dans cet 
abandon une source de satisfaction puisque dés leurs premiéres 
ceuvres ils s’étaient opposés a toutes les formes d’auto-gestion 
ouvriére. Ainsi, dans «The Industrial Democracy», ils proclamaient 
qu’«l ne fait aucun doute que dans un régime collectiviste, comme 
dans le régime capitaliste, les ouvriers organisés en syndicats n’auront 
pas plus d’autorité quant a la détermination de la production que les 
autres citoyens et consommateurs».? C’est que les Webb ne croyaient 
pas que «es ouvriers aient le désir de participer 4 la gestion des 
entreprises, ni qu’on put leur faire confiance (a cet égard)».3 Ils étaient 
des adversaires déclarés du slogan «la mine aux mineurs».* 

Mais leur opposition ne se limitait pas 4 ce seul aspect du probléme 
ouvrier et syndical. C’est toute leur attitude 4 l’égard des syndicats, et 
surtout du syndicalisme révolutionnaire, qu’il faut mentionner ici. Ce 
courant de pensée, qui de France passa en Angleterre vers 1910, 
rencontra dés l’abord leur opposition farouche. Ils lui consacrérent, 
en 1912, une assez substantielle étude qui en fit le procés et en pro- 
nonga la condamnation, en se fondant sur des raisons de moralité 
autant que sur des arguments d’efficacité. «Nous considérons», 
écrivaient-ils «les principes syndicalistes non seulement comme 
répréhensibles du point de vue moral, mais aussi comme fondamen- 
talement irréalisables».5 Ils se justifiaient en montrant les effets 
désastreux d’une propagande tendant 4 fixer chez les ouvriers des 
comportements purement négatifs et destructeurs, allant du boycott 
des élections 4 la gréve perlée. L’utilisation de telles méthodes, et en 
particulier de la gréve générale, devait nécessairement conduire 4 une 
réaction violente et, peut-étre, 4la suppression des syndicats. D’ailleurs, 
si les moyens préconisés par les syndicalistes révolutionnaires sont 


1 Soviet Communism, p. 499-500. 

2 The Industrial Democracy, p. 818. 

3 G. D. H. Cole, History of Socialist Thought, vol. II, p. 213. 
4. Webb, Socialism, False and True, p. 14. 

5 S. and B. Webb, What Syndicalism means, p. 144. 
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détestables, la fin qu’ils ont en vue ne l’est pas moins car elle est 
essentiellement utopique.! 

Notons cette hostilité 4 la gréve comme instrument de lutte sociale. 
Elle est caractéristique des Webb, se retrouve a differentes étapes 
de leur carriére et révéle leur attitude 4 l’égard des manifestations de 
masse. Ainsi, entre 1910 et 1914, ils s’opposérent vigoureusement au 
«Guild Socialism» et 4 tous les efforts en vue de rendre les syndicats 
plus combattifs par lorganisation d’actions revendicatives fré- 
quentes et parfois violentes. Ce fut une période d’agitations et de 
fermentation dans l’histoire du mouvement ouvrier anglais, annongant 
les événements de 1919-1920 et l’incompréhension que les Webb 
manifestérent alors envers la partie la plus dynamique du socialisme 
anglais leur valut une impopularité que Beatrice Webb, dans son 
Journal, ne prend pas la peine de dissimuler. Elle y notait, 4 la fin de 
Pannée 1913: «Nous sommes extraordinairement impopulaires 
aujourd’hui, plus que nous ne l’avons jamais été;... les classes 
possédantes nous considérent comme leurs adversaires les plus 
sournois; et pour les socialistes révolutionnaires, avec leur sentimen- 
talisme fanatique, nous sommes, avec nos théories, les ennemis 
principaux de ce qu’ils appellent «enthousiasme» et de ce que nous 
qualifions d’«hystérie».? 

Cette opposition aux mouvements et a l’agitation de masse ne 
désarma pas en 1919 et en 1920, lorsque les ouvriers des chemins de 
fer et des mines tentérent vainement d’arracher la nationalisation de 
ces secteurs de l’activité économique. A propos de la gréve dans les 
chemins de fer, en 1919, Beatrice Webb, aprés avoir indiqué que, 
selon elle, le gouvernement conservateur l’avait voulue et peut-étre 
délibérément provoquée, ajoutait cependant: «Nous pensons que les 
cheminots avaient raison de poursuivre la lutte... bien que la gréve 
soit difficilement justifiable comme moyen d’action».® Sa réaction fut 
identique, année suivante, lors de la grande gréve des mineurs: 
«Les mineurs ont un excellent dossier 4 plaider, mais cela ne justifie 
pas, du point de vue national, une action directe de l’ampleur en- 
visagée».4 

Mais c’est surtout a l’attitude des Webb pendant la gréve générale 
de 1926 qu’il faut se référer pour mesurer leur hostilité 4 ?action directe 
des masses en général, et a la gréve en particulier. Dés son premier 
jour, Beatrice Webb confiait 4 son Journal: «La Gréve Générale 
échouera», ce qui ne pouvait l’affecter outre-mesure puisque qu’elle 


1 Tbid., p. 147. 

2 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1912-1924), 8.12.1913, p. 15. 
3 Tbid., 28.9.1919, p. 169. 

4 Tbid., 20.8.1920, p. 187. 
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ajoutait «nous avons toujours été contre la Gréve Générale»! Et le 
lendemain, dans le méme Journal, elle précisait la nature et le sens de 
cette opposition: «...Nous sommes contre le recours 4 la Gréve 
Générale comme moyen de forcer les patrons de tel ou tel secteur 
industriel 4 céder aux revendications ouvriéres, quelque justifiées que 
celles-ci puissent étre. Aucun gouvernement ne peut tolérer pareille 
méthode d’action - un gouvernement travailliste devrait lui aussi 
relever un tel défi — ...Si elle (la gréve générale) réussissait 4 forcer la 
main 4 la collectivité, cela signifierait qu’une minorité aurait imposé 
sa volonté a la majorité. Ce serait la fin de la démocratie politique et 
économique... Quand (cette arme) aura été expérimentée et aura 
prouvé son inefficacité, comme cela est inévitable, les ouvriers se 
trouveront dans un état d’esprit plus favorable 4 une action politique 
stable et intelligente».? Et elle ajoutait que l’échec de la gréve générale, 
«ce monstrueux anachronisme»,? «sera considéré par les historiens 
futurs comme l’arrét de mort de cette doctrine pernicieuse qu’est le 
«contréle ouvrier» des affaires publiques par l’intermédiaire des 
syndicats et par le recours 4 l’action directe...»4 Lorsque, 13 jours 
aprés son déclenchement, la gréve générale se termina par l’échec que 
Beatrice Webb avait prédit et méme souhaité, elle salua cette défaite 
retentissante et lourde de conséquences du mouvement socialiste 
anglais par cette constatation réconfortante: «La faillite de la Gréve 
Générale prouve 4 quel point la Grande-Bretagne est une nation 
Sainen> 


Cette prise de position qui n’avait plus rien en commun avec le simple 
réformisme, mais reléve du conservatisme le plus étroit, s’accompagna 
sur le plan pratique d’un refus des Webb de participer effectivement 
a Poeuvre d’aide aux familles des grévistes. «Devons-nous accorder 
notre soutien au fonds de secours aux femmes et enfants de mineurs 
en gréve et inciter les autres 4 y contribuer également?» se demandait 
Beatrice. «Si personne n’en avait rien su, ni Sidney ni moi-méme 
n’aurions donné un penny. J’ai prété mon nom au Comité et je lui 
ai envoyé un chéque de ro livres, uniquement pour me conformer 4 
une attitude générale du monde travailliste avec laquelle je suis 
secrétement en désaccord».® Cette implacable logique se passe elle 
aussi de commentaires. 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 3.5.1926, p. 90. 
2 Thid., 4.5.1926, p. 91. 

3 Thid., p. 92. 

* Tbid., p. 92. 

5 Thid., 18.5.1926, p. 98. 

6 Thid., 12.6.1926, p. 103. 
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A la base de ces déclarations tranchantes, il y a l’attitude foncié- 
rement méfiante, souvent hostile, parfois méprisante de Sidney et 
Beatrice Webb a l’égard des masses populaires. On en pourrait relever, 
dans le Journal de Beatrice Webb, autant d’expressions que sa vie 
publique et celle de son mari en comptent de manifestations et de 
preuves. C’est le mépris de l’intellectuel pour ’homme inculte; celui 
de l’idéaliste pour ceux qui ne peuvent comprendre une telle élévation 
de pensées et qu’inspirent seulement des mobiles intéressés. A 
Pépoque ot le travaillisme était encore pour elle le parti du progrés 
social, elle jugeait les masses indignes de l’organisation qui prétendait 
les représenter: «Sa constitution [du Labour Party] en fait apparam- 
ment le représentant de tous les déshérités 4 quelque race qu’ils 
appartiennent. Mais les hommes et les femmes sans fortune et sans 
biens ne sont pas spécialement moraux, ni spécialement intelligents. 
Méme la majorité d’entre eux ne l’est pas. Ils forment seulement la 
couche inférieure d’une humanité médiocre et matérialiste. Les 
dogmes du Labour Party sont trop bons pour ses membres».! 

Pendant la gréve générale de 1926, et lage aidant peut-étre, ce 
mépris s’exprima de maniére plus virulente encore: «Hélas, les 
Anglais possédent un trop-plein de bonté et de bon sens; 4 quoi les 
travailleurs britanniques ajoutent leur entétement, leur jalousie et 
leur stupidité. Je suis effrayée a la pensée que cette imbécillité grossiére 
et que cet entétement peuvent empécher le relévement de l’industrie 
britannique».? 

Comment les Webb auraient-ils pu accorder leur confiance a des 
foules dont l’enthousiasme irréfléchi, les mouvements passionnels, les 
émotions irrationnelles, l’ignorance et l’indiscipline fonciére, pour ne 
tien dire de la grossiéreté, heurtaient le souci d’ordre, d’organisation 
et de rationalité de ces intellectuels planificateurs? Une telle incom- 
patibilité d’humeur éclate en maints endroits du Journal de Beatrice 
Webb.® 

Dans ces conditions, ce qui pouvait heurter en Russie soviétique 
les partisans de la «spontanéité des masses», de |’ «action directe» et de 
P«auto-gestion ouvriére», du fait de l’embrigadement ou de l’encadre- 
ment des citoyens dans les institutions et des processus d’action dictés 
du sommet de la hiérarchie, toute cette discipline systématiquement 
ordonnée devait au contraire rassurer les Webb. Leur hostilité initiale 
4 la Révolution russe, abstraction faite de considérations tenant aux 
exigences de la guerre, ne provenait pas tant de leur opposition au 


1 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1912-1924), 1.7.1919, p. 163. 

2 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 18.5.1926, p. 98. 

3 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1912-1924), pp. 26, 45, 88; ibid. (1924-1932), p. 95; G. D. H. 
Cole, Persons and Periods, p. 332. 
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collectivisme, ni au communisme, ni méme, comme nous le verrons 
plus loin, de absence de liberté politique, mais bien plutdt de ce 
débordement des forces populaires, de cette anarchie et de ce chaos 
en quoi ils voyaient les suites inévitables et désastreuses de tout 
mouvement révolutionnaire. Quelles que soient les justifications 
quwils donnérent dans «Soviet Communism» aux événements de 1917 
et ’hommage posthume qu’ils rendirent au génie de Lénine, il n’en 
demeure pas moins qu’il fallut le reflux des années 1920, le retrait de la 
vague révolutionnaire et son endiguement pour rendre les Webb 
sensibles 4 la grandeur des bitisseurs du communisme. C’est que 
justement la phase destructrice de la Révolution les heurtait, au méme 
titre que la gréve et l’action directe, assimilées au sabotage, autant 
que les exaltait la période constructive qui la suivit et si Thermidor ne 
suffit pas 4 réconcilier Sidney avec la Révolution de 1789, Staline fit 
découvrir aux Webb la signification historique d’Octobre 1917. 
Comme ils l’écrivaient dans «Soviet Communism», de régime sovié- 
tique... est le contraire du gouvernement de la populace («mob»).! 


3. Bureaucratie et technocratie 


«Les Webb n’ont trouvé en U.R.S.S. que des mécanismes adminis- 
tratifs et des plans bureaucratiques; ils n’ont apergu ni le chartisme, 
ni la Commune, ni la révolution d’Octobre».2 On aura reconnu le 
style de Trotski dans cette critique de gauche de leur livre. On aura, 
en méme temps, touché du doigt l’accusation portée contre eux de 
n’avoir aimé ’'U.R.S.S. qu’a partir du moment ot la bureaucratie 
soviétique se fat emparée du régime. 

Vouloir ramener 4 cette seule donnée l’admiration des Webb pour 
l'Union soviétique est injuste et simpliste. Mais n’en pas tenir compte 
serait tronquer l’analyse de leur évolution d’une de ses composantes 
majeures. 

Il faut en effet reconnaitre tout d’abord que la réputation de 
«bureaucrates» que l’on faisait aux Webb, et surtout a Sidney, datait 
des premiers pas qu’ils firent dans la vie publique. Ils la partageaient 
avec les fabiens des années 1880 dont G. D. H. Cole dit qu’ «ils étaient, 
pour la plupart, disposés 4 considérer le socialisme en termes d’effi- 
cience avant tout et 4 appliquer 4 la politique internationale la con- 
ception d’un ordre social fondé sur la compétence des experts».® 

Dans le Parti Travailliste et le mouvement ouvrier en général, parmi 
les socialistes de gauche surtout, les Webb ont trés longtemps fait 
1 Soviet Communism; p. 344. 


2 L. Trotski; op. cité; p. 341. 
3G. D. H. Cole: A History of Socialist Thought; vol. II, p. 192. 
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figure d’«archi-bureaucrates»,! de «vieux bureaucrates dénués de tout 
sentiment d’humanité».? 

Il est possible que, comme le prétend G. D. H. Cole, cette répu- 
tation ne fit «peut-étre pas tout 4 fait méritée» ® et qu’elle tint de la 
caricature, comme l’affirme le Professeur Tawney.* Mais il est in- 
déniable qu’elle n’est pas non plus dénuée de fondement, qu’elle 
repose au contraire sur des tendances prononcées et avérées des Webb. 
Et surtout de Sidney dont on a pu dire qu’il avait «une mentalité de 
fonctionnaire, c’est-a-dire une propension 4 concevoir toute idée en 
fonction des institutions nécessaires pour la réaliser»;5 dont on a pu 
dire aussi qu’il était le «fonctionnaire idéal».® 

Ces tendances trouvent d’ailleurs leur expression dans les écrits 
des Webb. Faisant le bilan de leur carriére, de leurs aspirations et de 
leurs réalisations, Beatrice déclarait dans «Our Partnership» qu’ils 
«avaient mis tous leurs espoirs dans la classe ouvriére, servie et 
guidée, il est vrai, par une élite... d’experts qui, sans prétendre 4 un 
statut social supérieur, se contenteraient d’exercer le pouvoir que leur 
conféreraient leur science et leur longue expérience administrative.»’ 

La confiance en les experts, qui, 4 en croire Margaret Cole, aurait 
nui 4 la carriére de Sidney Webb comme Secrétaire d’Etat aux 
Colonies,® cette confiance s’exprime aussi bien dans «The Industrial 
Democracy», ot la prétention des syndicats 4 gérer l’économie est 
repoussée, mais ou ce droit est reconnu aux »directeurs de l’indus- 
trie»;? dans «What Syndicalims means» ot la nécessité, dans une 
économie socialiste, «d’experts hautement qualifiés... et d’une dis- 
cipline appliquée 4 tout le personnel de gestion» est soulignée avec 
force;!9 dans «What is Socialism» enfin, ot les Webb conditionnent la 
poursuite du progrés social avant tout 4 la formation et au développe- 
ment d’une classe de «fonctionnaires subalternes».4 


Il ne faudrait pas pour autant suggérer que les Webb avaient en la 
technocratie une aveugle confiance. Ils ont souligné que l’autorité 
accordée aux «directeurs» et aux «experts» devait trouver sa limite dans 


1L. Woolf, op. cit., p. 286. 

2M. I. Cole, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, p. 46. 

3 G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. II, p. 214. 
4R. H. Tawney, The Webbs in Perspective, p. 8. 

5G, D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, vol. II, p. 210. 

6 L. Woolf, op. cit., p. 287. 

7 Dans G. B. Oxnam, op. cit., p. 45. 

8M. I. Cole, Préface 4 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), p. XIII. 
®§. and B. Webb, The Industrial Democracy, p. 819. 

10 §, and B. Webb, What means Syndicalism, p. 140. 

11S. and B. Webb, What is Socialism?, dans: The New Statesman, 6.9.1913. 
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le droit de la collectivité de prendre les décisions ultimes et décisives. 

Il n’empéche finalement que Sidney et Beatrice Webb concevaient 
le socialisme comme une société dirigée, orientée par une élite 
scientifique et morale dont l’autorité repose sur la compétence et ot 
une masse disciplinée accepte cette direction qui, pour ceux qui 
Passument, est un devoir et une charge plus qu’un privilége. 

Dans quelle mesure la Russie soviétique répondait-elle 4 une telle 
exigence? Ce n’est pas ici le lieu de le préciser. Il est toutefois certain 
que le crédit accordé en U.R.S.S. aux experts, aux compétences et, 
surtout, le pouvoir conféré a cette élite constituée par le Parti com- 
muniste — que Beatrice Webb comparait 4 un «ordre religieux groupant 
des fidéles qui seraient en méme temps des experts et des techniciens 
de l’édification sociale» ?-rencontraient des traits caractéristiques de 
la philosophie webbienne et fabienne. 

Certes, «Soviet Communism» n’étudie pas la bureaucratie soviétique 
envisagée et qualifiée comme telle, le terme de bureaucratie n’ap- 
paraissant d’ailleurs pour la premiére fois sous la plume des auteurs 
qu’a la page 648 de leur livre. Et s’ils décrivent 4 profusion le fonction- 
nement des organes «bureaucratiques», ils nient cependant que le 
régime soviétique puisse étre présenté comme une bureaucratie. A les 
croire, cette accusation tient essentiellement 4 «impatience qu’éprouve 
le citoyen médiocre devant l’indispensable appareil administratif de 
toute communauté industriellement développée». Et ils précisent que 
«cette impatience est due 4 l’ignorance et a l’incompréhension des 
exigences de toute organisation sociale efficace et reléve d’une 
mentalité fonciérement anarchiste».3 Mais l’argumentation ainsi pré- 
sentée par les Webb n’emporte pas l’adhésion et renforce plus qu’elle 
ne dissipe le soupgon de complaisance a l’égard des tendances bureau- 
cratiques de l’appareil étatique russe. 


Nous voudrions enfin signaler un dernier trait révélateur, nous 
semble-t-il, du «bureaucratisme webbien», d’autant plus significatif 
qu’il concerne une des rares propositions concrétes avancées par les 
Webb pour améliorer les relations entre le régime communiste russe 
et le monde extérieur et pour permettre la diffusion de la «civilisation 
soviétique». Ayant affirmé que ni la révolution mondiale, ni la sub- 
version, ni les Congrés de la Illéme Internationale, ni méme la 
réalisation d’un front commun entre socialistes et communistes ne 
seraient d’aucune utilité 4 cet effet, ils proposent — et c’est d’autant 
plus important qu’on ne trouve nulle autre trace dans leur «Soviet 


1. and B. Webb, The Industrial Democracy, p. 848. 
2 Beatrice Webb's Diaries (1924-1932), 28.10.1931, Pp. 295. 
3 Soviet Communism, p. 970. 
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Communism» de proposition concréte! — «a constitution d’une 
nouvelle institution (toujours ce «socialisme institutionnel» !) per- 
mettant aux hommes d’Etat et aux administrateurs municipaux 
socialistes et communistes... de comparer réguliérement leurs 
expériences et de discuter... les nombreux problémes qu’implique 
Padministration collectiviste.» ? 

«L’amitié qu’on porte a la bureaucratie soviétique ne va pas 4 la 
révolution prolétarienne» écrivait Trotski 4 propos du livre des Webb 
sur l’Union soviétique; «c’est méme plutét une assurance contre cette 
derniére».? Le jugement est sommaire et n’épuise pas le probléme, 
tant s’en faut; mais on ne peut s’empécher de penser que Trotski, 
pour partial qu’il fat, n’avait pas moins visé juste. 


4. L’amour de la science 


A cette longue énumération des traits permanents de la pensée des 
Webb, nous voudrions plus briévement ajouter deux données de 
complément: leur amour de la science et leur conception de la liberté. 

Le premier d’entre eux se passe de longs développements. Nous 
Pavons déja rencontré en cours d’analyse. Il est inhérent 4 la mentalité 
des Webb; inhérent aussi au fabianisme et 4 son approche «scientifi- 
que», quasi-académique du probléme social. A vingt-cinq ans, 
Beatrice Webb estimait déja que «la facgon la plus fructueuse de servir 
la société (est)... de se livrer 4 Vinvestigation des phénoménes 
sociaux». Et la méme Beatrice écrivait 4 la fin de sa vie 4 propos de sa 
remarquable union avec Sidney que «ce qui nous a unis, c’est notre 
foi commune... dans l’application de la science aux relations humaines 
en vue de leur amélioration».® Une fois de plus, on pourrait multiplier 
les citations d’ou il ressort que les Webb, bien plus qu’a la lutte de 
classes ou a l’action politique, faisaient confiance 4 la recherche 
sociologique pour l’édification d’une société plus juste. Le développe- 
ment de la science en Union soviétique rencontrait donc 4 son tour 
une de leurs principales préoccupations et n’est pas étranger 4 leur 
admiration. 


5. Une conception «matérialiste» de la liberté 


Dans son essai sur la pensée politique des Webb, Leonard Woolf 
affirme que leur condescendance a l’égard des excés communistes 
s’explique «non par l’absence de sentiments d’humanité ou par 


1 A exclusion de la préface écrite par Beatrice Webb en 1942 et prigonienat la fusion 
des Internationales socialiste et communiste. 

2 Soviet Communism, p. 896. 

8 L. Trotski, La Révolution trahie, p. 339. 

4 Dans G. B. Oxnam, op. cit., p. 21. 

5 Tbid., p. 45. 
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VPinsensibilité, mais par leur esprit doctrinaire...».1 Il y avait certes 
chez les Webb une sécheresse dont nous avons relevé certaines 
expressions; un refus de céder aux émotions pour s’en tenir 4 un 
dogmatisme dont l’éthique n’était d’ailleurs pas exclue. Mais s’ils 
acceptérent, sans protestations véhémentes, et s’ils avalisérent parfois 
la violation des principes de liberté par les communistes russes, ce fut 
aussi en partie en raison de leur propre conception de la liberté, 
Celle-ci rejette délibérément les critéres du libéralisme et de lindi- 
vidualisme et se rapproche de l’analyse marxiste. Et il convient de 
souligner que cette perspective «matérialiste» avait été dégagée par 
eux bien avant leur découverte de |’U.R.S.S. 

On en trouve l’expression la plus élaborée dans «The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilisation»: «Aux esprits simples la liberté apparait comme 
la seule négation de l’esclavage... Mais ce genre de liberté n’est 
guére plus que la liberté de mourir. Dans la société industrielle 
moderne, ot homme est incapable de produire tout ce qui est 
indispensable a la vie, la liberté individuelle est nécessairement liée 4 
la possibilité de se procurer les biens et les services produits par 
autrui. Traduite dans la réalité quotidienne, la liberté individuelle 
signifie en fait le pouvoir qu’a chacun d’acheter assez de nourriture 
et de vétements, de s’assurer un logement et d’avoir accés 4 |’in- 
struction et a la culture... Nous pouvons donc deéfinir la liberté 
individuelle comme la possibilité d’épanouir ses facultés et de satisfaire 
ses désirs».? 

Or, c’est précisément cette liberté-la — et non la liberté politique ou 
simplement physique — que, selon les Webb, le communisme soviéti- 
que s’efforce d’assurer 4 l’ensemble de la collectivité: «Ce qui parait 
aux autorités soviétiques plus essentiel 4 la communauté que ces 
restrictions imposées par une classe 4 la liberté individuelle de l’en- 
semble des citoyens,’ c’est la nécessité de permettre non 4 une seule 
classe, mais au peuple tout entier... d’épanouir le plus largement 
possible ses facultés mentales et intellectuelles... en augmentant les 
loisirs de chacun».* Il en découle que la liberté, en fait, est liée au 
degré de productivité de chaque société.5 

Et s'il est vrai que la liberté intellectuelle est loin d’étre complete 
en Russie, les auteurs s’emploient 4 démontrer qu’elle l’est 4 peine 


1L. Woolf, op. cit., p. 263. 

2S. and B. Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, pp. 45-6. 

3 Les auteurs font allusion au fait que, en régime capitaliste, l’usage de certaines libertés 
est liéa la fortune ou 4 la condition sociale; ainsi, le droit au divorce, le droit de chasser, 


etc. 
4 Soviet Communism, p. 824. 
5 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 12.2.1931, p. 267. 
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davantage en Angleterre, notamment dans le domaine de |’enseigne- 
ment, qui répand a profusion des valeurs bourgeoises et conservatrices, 
ainsi qu’une mentalité strictement conformiste.! 

En définitive, il faut noter, d’une part, que Sidney et Beatrice Webb, 
aprés avoir distingué une conception de la liberté assimilée 4 absence 
de contrainte —- conception liée 4 une philosophie statique — et une 
autre définie positivement comme l’existence de possibilités d’épa- 
nouissement («presence of opportunity») — et liée 4 une vision dyna- 
mique de l’univers —, accordent dans leur livre sur l’U.R.S.S. le primat 
4 cette seconde conception,” ce qui semble se situer dans la ligne de 
leurs opinions antérieures. D’autre part ils se préoccupent avant tout 
de la diberté de l’esprit», la liberté intellectuelle. Ils reconnaissent 
qu’elle fait défaut en U.R.S.S. dans la mesure ot existe la «maladie de 
Porthodoxie» et ils font un plaidoyer vigoureux pour que les autorités 
soviétiques y fassent droit. Ils font remarquer 4 ce propos qu’une telle 
liberté est indispensable 4 la recherche scientifique et que les risques 
qu’elle impliquerait pour le maintien du régime communiste sont 
imaginaires puisque les produits de ce libre développement intellectuel 
«n’atteignent pas les masses populaires peu instruites, ni méme les 
ptaticiens qui mettent la technique en ceuvre».3 La liberté de pensée 
semble moins les préoccuper que la liberté académique. 


C. FABIANISME ET COMMUNISME 


Dans une lettre retentissante écrite au «Times» en aout 1931, a son 
retour d’Union soviétique, George B. Shaw, dont ’humour ne dé- 
sarmait jamais, quelle que fat la gravité d’un probléme, proclamait 
que le «Communisme russe ne se confond ni avec l’anarchisme, ni 
avec le syndicalisme... Le communisme russe, c’est le fabianisme 
socialiste».4 Encore faudrait-il savoir dans quelle mesure il s’agit ici 
d’une boutade et la part de vérité qu’elle contient éventuellement. 

A premiére vue, on imagine mal courants plus opposés que le 
fabianisme réformateur et le communisme révolutionnaire. Théorique- 
ment, les deux conceptions semblent séparées par un abime et, sur le 
plan des réalités, les réalisations dont elles peuvent se prévaloir et les 
mérites auxquels elles peuvent prétendre, bref leur bilan historique, 
nont rien en commun. La ot les fabiens recommandent l’étude 


1 Soviet Communism, pp. 827-829. 

2 Ibid., p. 831. 3 

3 Ibid., pp. 836-7. Trotski aura beau jeu de faire remarquer 4 propos de cette apologie 
dune liberté aristocratique et 4 usage limité que «Les ’fabiens’ s’indignaient de voir le 
peuple révolutionnaire priver les ’gens instruits’ de liberté, mais ils trouvent naturel que 
la bureaucratie prive le prolétariat de liberté» (Trotski, Ma Vie, p. 612). 

4 The Times, 13.8.1931. 
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objective des faits sociaux, les communistes incitent 4 l’action et 
mettent en garde contre les piéges de l’objectivité. Les uns s’adressent 
au surplus 4 une élite sociale et, en tous cas, 4 une aristocratie de 
Pesprit; tandis que les autres veulent éduquer la masse, la meilleure 
éducation consistant d’ailleurs dans la pratique révolutionnaire. Que 
peut-il dés lors y avoir en commun entre les cercles d’études fabiens 
et un parti populaire, prolétarien, plébéien: le Parti communiste? 

Pour répondre avec quelque justesse 4 cette question, il faut se 
garder de la poser en termes de catégories absolues et abstraites. Car 
tout dépend finalement de la phase historique ot l’on place le com- 
munisme et du cadre économique qui en conditionne les traits, 
L’aspect sous lequel se présentait l’Union soviétique dans les années 
1930 ne rappelait que trés vaguement l’image d’une société vraiment 
communiste. Entre cette derniére, projection dans l’avenir de l’analyse 
économique et sociale marxiste, et la Russie soviétique toute entiére 
vouée 4 l’ceuvre d’industrialisation, édifiant ainsi, dans les affres et la 
cruauté du plus terrible des enfantements, les bases du régime com- 
muniste, quelle énorme différence! 

Et d’autre part, lorsqu’éclate la Révolution d’Octobre, lorsqu’elle 
porte 4 leur paroxisme les passions déja exacerbées, parait augmenter 
encore le chaos existant, divise la communauté nationale, déchaine 
la violence et durcit l’enthousiasme, le communisme représente ce que 
le fabianisme réprouve par dessus tout, le désordre et l’anarchie. Il 
est significatif 4 cet égard que dans les premiéres années de la Révo- 
lution russe, les Webb n’aient voulu voir en elle qu’une manifestation 
spécifiquement russe de lanarcho-syndicalisme, cette «doctrine 
pernicieuse» parce qu’essentiellement destructrice. Mais que vienne le 
reflux de la vague révolutionnaire et que commence la phase con- 
structive du communisme, et les fabiens peuvent étre amenés 4 
reconsidérer leur position. Le bolchévisme, en effet, prend un nouveau 
visage; au modéle culturel qu’il mettait 4 V’honneur, a I’«homo 
bolchevicus» s’en substitue un autre, l’«homo sovieticus»: lagitateur 
révolutionnaire céde le pas au producteur. Kamenev, conciliateur-né, 
il est vrai, et parmi les plus modérés des Bolchéviks, constatait en 
1924 que «nous sommes sortis de la période des soubresauts violents 
et des catastrophes et nous abordons maintenant une phase de lent 
développement économique».' Quelques années plus tard, ce change- 
ment radical des exigences et des méthodes communistes devait 4 son 
tour frapper les Webb et contribuer 4 leur «conversion». Il ramenait 
les pionniers bolchéviks dans des chemins plus familiers aux fabiens 
que les sentiers rocailleux des entreprises révolutionnaires. Certes, le 


1 Cité par E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia: Socialism in One Country (1924-1926), 
Londres 1958, vol. I, p. 23. 
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producteur aussi fait ceuvre révolutionnaire puisqu’il renforce le 
régime soviétique, dans sa structure industrielle surtout, et que son 
travail, c’est en fait la société communiste en gestation. Mais si les 
effets se rencontrent et les mobiles coincident, quelle différence dans 
la forme! Et tout n’est-il pas dans la maniére? 

Et aussi dans le rythme qu’impose Vhistoire 4 ceux qui en sont les 
artisans. A la précipitation qui préside aux grands cataclysmes de la 
Révolution succéde une cadence plus modérée sans laquelle l’ceuvre 
des batisseurs est impossible. Nul ne l’a mieux compris que Lénine 
lui-méme qui déclarait dans un discours prononcé en décembre 1921: 
«Apprenez a travailler 4 un rythme différent, 4 mesurer votre tache 
en décades et non plus en mois».! De telles échéances correspondaient 
parfaitement aux calculs fabiens. «Voici une ceuvre dont |’exécution 
demandera des dizaines d’années», disait Lénine dans le méme 
discours.? Ces horizons lointains rappelaient les tableaux brossés par 
les réformistes fabiens, les perspectives éloignées quils avaient 
dégagées. 

Le fabien, 4 présent, se sent plus en confiance. Dés qu'il s’agit 
d’établir des institutions nouvelles, d’inventer de nouvelles techniques 
sociales, il se sent en terrain connu. Le syndicaliste révolutionnaire 
s’étant mis au pas, ayant compris que la discipline socialiste est devenue 
la nécessité supréme, l’heure de l’expert a enfin sonné. Cela ne signifie 
pas pour autant que l’esprit de la révolution soit mort et que la 
bureaucratie ou la technocratie triomphent; mais le climat a changé 
et avec lui l’ordre des priorités et des impératifs. Le communisme 
subit moins ce changement que la société soviétique. Le communisme 
est un mouvement mondial, une protestation et une revendication 
universelles. Aussi, quoiqu’influencé fortement par la situation russe, 
il garde, dans une société internationale restée capitaliste, son caractére 
de protestation et de révolte. C’est bien pourquoi les Webb ne com- 
plétérent jamais leur admiration pour la Russie par leur adhésion au 
mouvement communiste. 

Dans un passage de «Soviet Communism» consacré aux partis 
communistes occidentaux, les Webb, retrouvant un vieux fond de 
pédanterie fabienne déclarent péremptoirement: «These parties are 
not made up of the right sort of people»? Et, confondant peut-étre 
le révolutionnaire professionnel avec le bureaucrate assagi, ils ex- 
pliquent que les membres du Parti communiste ne ressemblent en 
rien aux «hommes et aux femmes que Lénine enrdla [sic] dans son 
parti entre 1903 et 1914» et quils décrivent comme des individus 
1 Thid., p. 24. 

2 Thid., p. 24. 
3 Soviet Communism, p. 894. 
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«soigneusement instruits, rigoureusement disciplinés et obéissant sans 
réticence». Ce quils reprochent aux communistes de leur temps, 
c’est d’avoir «dans le sang l’esprit de révolte et non de construction»; 
cest de «combattre leurs ennemis au lieu de les convertir au com- 
munisme».} 


Il serait naturellement exagéré de prétendre que, contrairement aux 
partis communistes occidentaux, l'Union soviétique avait rejeté la 
«critique des armes» et opté pour l’arme typiquement fabienne du 
prosélytisme. Mais au moins rassurait-elle les fabiens par sa volonté 
éminemment constructive d’édifier un ordre nouveau. Et, ce qui plus 
est, une fois la tempéte apaisée, de l’édifier dans l’ordre. Comparant 
dans son Journal la situation des Etats-Unis 4 celle de Union sovié- 
tique, Beatrice Webb révéle peut-étre le fond de sa pensée lorsqu’elle 
affirme que |’U.R.S.S. manifeste sa supériorité dans son respect et sa 
mise en ceuvre «de la loi et de l’ordre»? 

Que cet ordre procéde non d’un Etat capitaliste et d’une classe 
mercantile, mais d’une société ot s’épanouit le culte de la science et 
ou Pimpulsion au progrés est donnée par une élite constituée par le 
Parti communiste, est un facteur supplémentaire de l’adhésion 
fabienne. Comme de bien entendu, les millions de membres du Parti 
communiste d’Union soviétique forment un «ordre» trés différent des 
quelques centaines d’hommes groupés dans la Société fabienne. Il y a 
entre les deux institutions des différences considérables et nombreuses, 
mais aussi une analogie au moins: ils congoivent, 4 des degrés diffé- 
rents il est vrai, organisation sociale comme procédant d’une source 
élevée, éclairée et bienfaisante. Ceci dit, les rapports de l’autorité avec 
la masse sont autrement considérés par les fabiens et par les commu- 
nistes. Pour les premiers, nous Pavons vu, les masses sont simplement 
les bénéficiaires, les objets d’une action réformatrice. Les communistes, 
au contraire, s’appuient sur les masses actives et ne sont rien sans elles, 
préalablement encadrées, guidées, orientées. Les uns et les autres cepen- 
dant sont des adversaires acharnés de la «spontanéité des masses» qui 
se heurte a leur scepticisme et 4 leur méfiance et si les Webb étaient 
trés éloignés du Lénine de 1917, ils étaient certainement davantage 
encore de Rosa Luxembourg. 

Enfin, et peut-étre surtout, les fabiens, avec leur confiance dans les 
experts et les administrateurs, leur méfiance instinctive pour toutes les 
formes d’utopie, prétendaient toujours s’en tenir aux propositions 
réalistes, aux possibilités réelles et immédiates de construction et de 


1 Thid., p. 894. 
2 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 22.6.1930, p. 246; méme remarque: 28.12.1930, 
p. 261. 
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réformation sociales, aux réalités concrétes. Or, la Russie soviétique 
était devenue une réalité, plus respectable en cela qu’un Lord Maire, 
et 4 fortiori, qu’un préjugé ot l’attachement 4 certaines valeurs 
idéales entrait pour une part certaine. Parmi les séductions que Union 
soviétique offrait 4 ses visiteurs fabiens, il en est une en effet que nous 
n’avons pas encore citée et qui comptait pourtant a leurs yeux autant 
et peut-étre plus que les autres: celle d’exister. Le prestige de l’effica- 
cité et de la réussite brillait pour les pragmatistes anglais d’un éclat 
particulier qui éclipsait les taches sombres d’un tableau trop riche 
pour permettre la simplification grossiére. Ce que, dans «The Decay 
of Capitalist Civilisation», les Webb disaient de la révolution in- 
dustrielle, dont ils avaient dépeint ’horreur, peut s’appliquer mutatis 
mutandis 4 l'Union soviétique: «Aprés coup, on pardonne beaucoup a une 
révolution qui a réussin.) 


Est-ce 4 dire qu’en réorientant vers l’Est leur allégeance, ou du 
moins leurs aspirations, les Webb demeuraient simplement et fidé- 
lement dans la ligne fabienne? Pour le prétendre, il faudrait nier 
complétement l’évolution de leurs idées politiques 4 la suite de la 
crise du monde occidental. Cette évolution, comme nous l’avons dit, 
était surtout marquée chez Beatrice. Il est indéniable que, sur bien des 
points, leurs théses — et avant tout ses théses — se radicalisérent. Tout 
en conservant certaines de leurs caractéristiques de droite — par exem- 
ple l’extréme méfiance a |’égard des masses contrastant avec le crédit 
accordé aux experts -, ils évoluérent rapidement vers la gauche du 
socialisme anglais, aprés en avoir incarné la droite. Le Professeur 
Tawney a beau prétendre qu’en ce qui concerne la Grande-Bretagne, 
leur pélérinage en Russie ne changea rien 4 leurs opinions... «Ils 
continuérent... 4 croire que la démocratie parlementaire, malgré les 
limitations de son inévitable gradualisme, gardait toute sa valeur», 
Passertion n’est pas convaincante. Elle ne rend pas compte, en parti- 
culier, de la remise en cause par Beatrice Webb de I’inévitabilité du 
gradualisme» et de celle, clairement exprimée dans «Soviet Commu- 
nism» du systéme des partis; pas plus que de la critique du mouvement 
socialiste en Europe occidentale, paralysé par ses contradictions. Dés 
1931, Beatrice Webb notait dans son Journal: «Notre réputation nous 
situe de plus en plus vers la gauche».® Les derniéres dix années de leur 
vie devaient encore précipiter cette évolution. 


En derniére analyse, l'Union soviétique satisfaisait 4 la fois 4 leurs 
aspirations nouvelles et 4 leurs convictions d’autrefois, de toujours. 
1S, and B. Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, p. 78. 


2 R. H. Tawney, The Webbs in Perspective, p. 11. 
3 Beatrice Webb’s Diaries (1924-1932), 4.2.1931, Pp. 263. 
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L’ordre et la discipline qui y régnaient apaisaient les craintes que le 
socialisme révolutionnaire leur avait toujours inspirées ; l’encadrement 
des masses soviétiques faisait reculer le spectre de l’anarchie. Mais la 
destruction du capitalisme, la consolidation des structures collecti- 
vistes, l’industrialisation du pays, l’immense effort culturel, la lutte 
enfin que la Russie soviétique menait avec plus de résolution que toute 
autre Puissance contre le fascisme — tout en s’abstenant de recourir 4 
la «subversion», mais en préférant au contraire les procédés classiques 
de la diplomatie —, tout cela répondait 4 la radicalisation de leur pensée 
et a leurs idéaux socialistes. 

Ce que la soviétophilie des Webb nous enseigne, en définitive, c’est 
que le réformisme consiste 4 reculer devant la révolution, 4 la refuser 
pour l’avenir, pour l’avenir immédiat surtout, mais qu'il ne s’interdit 
pas de l’approuver ou de l’entériner rétrospectivement. Le réformisme 
ne se con¢oit qu’en tant que projection vers l’avenir. Il perd son sens 
dés qu’il se tourne vers le passé. Cela l’oblige 4 admettre, dans le cours 
des événements historiques, certains hyatus, correspondant aux 
périodes révolutionnaires, exceptions par rapport 4 la régle générale, 
véritables parenthéses de histoire. Comme Técrivait Georges 
B. Shaw dans sa lettre au Times: «Si une révolution violente éclatait 
en Angleterre... le gradualisme serait également inévitable au 
lendemain et 4 la veille de cette Révolution».! 

Mais que faut-il faire au jour méme de la Révolution pour satisfaire 
aux canons fabiens de la non-violence et de la diffusion pacifique du 
socialisme? La faiblesse des Webb et du fabianisme, est de n’offrir 
aucune réponse valable a cette question. Car si la civilisation soviétique 
est vraiment supérieure a sa rivale occidentale, les socialistes occi- 
dentaux doivent-ils passivement attendre le triomphe de la vérité? 
Et s’il faut retenir la seule recette que les Webb daignent donner 4 
leurs lecteurs, des réunions entre administrateurs socialistes et com- 
munistes, synthétisent-elles toute la dynamique sociale? Il faut pour 
le croire une bonne dose d’illusions et un coefficient élevé de myopie 
politique. 


Ce n’est pas 1a la seule lacune importante de l’analyse des Webb. Ce 
qu’ils ne disent nulle part, c’est que le régime soviétique constituait 
non la réalisation du communisme, mais une tentative révolutionnaire 
d’industrialiser et de socialiser une société économiquement arriérée, 
une civilisation 4 bien des égards encore médiévale ; une tentative révolu- 
tionnaire de «briler les étapes», de sauter par dessus la phase capitaliste 
de histoire économique, ou de la raccourcir 4 l’extréme. Les Webb, 
socialistes et sociologues occidentaux, écrivant pour un public 
1 The Times, 13.8.1931. 
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occidental, ne devaient-ils pas marquer la différence entre cette 
situation et celle d’une Europe industrialisée? Ne devaient-ils pas 
essayer tout au moins de dégager la legon de l’expérience russe pour 
un socialisme occidental inséré dans un tout autre contexte, mais 
aspirant a une transformation orientée dans une méme direction, celle 
d’une société collectiviste? 

Malheureusement, leur analyse de la civilisation soviétique ne les a 
pas conduits a une réflexion sérieuse sur les problémes de /ur temps et 
de /eur société. Or, la science politique est aussi la science de la po- 
litique. De la connaissance, elle débouche sur l’action. «Les philo- 
sophes n’ont fait qu’interpréter diversement le monde; il s’agit 
maintenant de le transformer», écrivait Marx dans sa Thése sur 
Feuerbach. Si Sidney et Beatrice Webb ont offert du régime soviétique 
une interprétation sérieuse, les limites de leur étude n’ont évidemment 
en rien contribué 4 transormer le monde ot ils vivaient: ce n’est pas 
par la seule référence, fiat-elle éclairante et exaltante, 4 des modeéles 
lointains que se réglent les conflits, que se résolvent les contradictions 
et que s’édifie la société de demain. 

Il n’est pas inutile d’y insister aujourd’hui ou tant d’émules des 
Webb découvrent, 4 ’heure krouchtchevienne de la conquéte des 
espaces et du dépassement de |’économie capitaliste, le visage nouveau 
de la Russie communiste. 








ROYDEN HARRISON 


THE BRITISH WORKING CLASS 
AND THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1868 


(continued from previous issue) 


IV 


In the middle of September Howell wrote to James Stansfeld: “I 
understand that Mr. Glyn is much pleased with our reports: Mr. 
Stanhope has also spoken highly of them. We shall be glad if Mr. Glyn 
and yourself will write to Mr. Morley on this subject if you feel 
satisfied with our preliminary work”.! 

Most of the first £1,000 in the “Special Fund” had been spent. 
Howell was eager to go on; to enlarge the number of his agents in the 
field and to use his contacts with national trade union secretaries to 
gain access to local lodges.? As he told Stansfeld, “we are preparing 
for the next part of our contract — work”.® But “work” required a 
steady flow of cash. The agents were paid 10/- per day for their time; 
a further 10/- per day for their expenses; and on top of this they were 
given their railway fares. Morley, who had paid £630/-/5 towards 
the first £1,000, thought that the time had come for others to take a 
greater share of the burden. He drafted an appeal which was sub- 
mitted to Stanhope. It was intended to be “strictly private” and to be 
sent only to “safe” friends, “about 25 or 30 in number”. It was not to 
be printed or lithographed.® Despite these precautions, Stansfeld did 
not favour this proposal.”? It was not consistent with the whole 
transaction being as secret as possible. Morley would just have to 
make the best of it and Howell would have to keep him happy with 
a stream of flattering notes. 

Throughout September and October, Howell kept reminding 
Morley that “the entire Liberal Party will owe you a debt of gratitude 
for the great aid you have rendered them in this election”.® At the 


1 Howell to James Stansfeld, M.P., 18th. Sept. 1868. 

2 Howell to D. Guile, 23rd. Sept. 1868 and on 24th. Sept. letters to Allan, Applegarth, 
Coulson and the secretary of the cordwainers. 

3 Howell to J. Stansfeld, M.P., 22nd. Sept. 1868. 

* E.C.R.L. Minutes of “Special Meeting”, roth. August 1868. 

5 Howell to James Stansfeld, 6th. January 1869. 

® Howell to J. Stansfeld, 26th. Sept. 1868. 

7 Howell’s letters to S. Morley & J. Stansfeld, 2nd. Oct. 1868. 

8 Howell to S. Morley, 30th. Sept. 1868. 
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same time he stressed the amount of useful work that still might be 
done. Stansfeld “told Cremer and myself when we came together to 
see you that we must go on and some arrangement would have to be 
made with you. 

I have applications today for men to go to Sheffield, Whitehaven, 
Cockermouth, Droitwich, Worcester and many other places. We have 
men out now involving a large outlay and I feel therefore rather 
anxious. We told Mr. Stansfeld that it would require £ 2,000 and I 
think it wil!, but it will not exceed that. I will write to a few men to 
send you cash towards the amount”.} 

This was written four days after Morley had sent Howell a cheque 
for £2007 and only a week elapsed until Howell was begging for 
more. “We have gone on increasing expenses up to date and have 
already exceeded the amount received by nearly £200. This morning 
I have received a letter from H. Scudmore Stanhope... wanting us to 
deal with no less than 14 Boroughs”. This brought £300 from 
Morley and a hefty contribution came in from the Kells at Bradford.4 
Nevertheless right up until the end of the election Howell got a 
stream of requests for money. “I am requested to write to you for a 
further advance. We now think, as the election will take place earlier 
than some of us thought, that about another five hundred pounds 
will complete the entire scheme. Mr. Stansfeld, at our last meeting, 
considered the repayment to you quite safe. 

It was at first thought that £5,000 would be required, but the entire 
amount up to now will be but £1,400”.5 Morley paid up once more. 
His cheque for £500 made up the total, already mentioned, of £1,900 
on account of the “Special Fund”. 

Armed with these fresh supplies, Howell increased his staff of 
workers who were hurrying from one part of the country to another 
establishing committees, addressing meetings, giving advice to the 
local unions and generally employing themselves as the Liberal 
Candidates in the boroughs thought best. Howard Evans, Blackburn, 
Hinton, Young, Mead and Nicolson joined the original fifteen agents.® 
The accounts of the special fund show that veterans such as Lloyd 
Jones, Ernest Jones and Holyoake, “the thin-voiced, intrusive, 
consequential Holyoake” as Marx called him,’ also received small 
amounts for expenses. 

1 Howell to S. Morley, 26th. Oct. 1868. 

* Howell to Morley 22nd. Oct. 1868. 

3 Howell to S. Morley, 31st. Oct. 1868. 

4 Howell to Kell and Co Bradford, 4th. Nov. 1868. 
5 Howell to S. Morley, 9th. Nov. 1868. 


6 Cash Ledger, Special Fund Folios 127-133 Ref. 4058. 
7 Marx to Engels, 27th. July 1866. 
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If these men were not fully employed in boroughs to which they 
were directed as a result of instructions from Glyn or Stanhope, 
Howell would write to a liberal candidate and offer his assistance. 
This sometimes gave rise to misunderstandings. William Rathbone 
at Liverpool, for example, suspected that there must be political 
conditions attached to offers of working-class support. In a revealing 
letter Howell sought to reassure him. “You are quite mistaken as to 
the import of my letter. You are not supposed to endorse anything, only 
tell me how to serve you... in no case would you be mixed up with our 
movement either in Liverpool or here”.! 


While Lloyd Jones, who would only work for candidates who were 
sound on the Labour Question, went to Blackburn;? while such men 
as Hales and Mottershead were helping Dronfield and the Sheffield 
workers to defeat Roebuck * (there cannot have been a politically 
conscious worker in the country who would not have preferred 
Mundella, for all his brass-voiced cunning, to Roebuck); Howell and 
Cremer were devoting more and more of their own time to dealing 
with Glyn’s “special” constituencies. Wherever there was a really 
“delicate” situation they were on hand to deal with it directly. 

When Samuelson, whose son Howell had helped to place in 
Cheltenham, started arousing dissatisfaction among radicals and trade 
unionists in his own constituency of Banbury, the Reform League’s 
Secretary did his best to silence the critics. “Mr. Samuelson is not quite 
up to our mark”, he confessed, “but he is considered as a sound 
liberal, even more so than the one you name. He is sound on Education, 
and advanced on the subject of capital and labour and generally votes 
right in the House. He has aided us in the agitation for reform, 
although not going in for our programme. if we advised any contest 
the Liberal Party would say that we were dividing the liberal interest 
and”, he added, “we should lose friends”’.4 

Howell got Robert Applegarth, Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, to go down to Banbury and try and 
ease matters. But he had to explain to Samuelson that he had the 
reputation of being opposed to trades unions.> Although he sent £5, 
the Honourable Member for Banbury resented being censured. 
Howell thanked him for the money and tried to smooth the path with 


1 Howell to W. Rathbone, M.P., 27th. Oct. 1868. 

2 Lloyd Jones to Howell, 26th. Oct. 1868 and Howell to Mottershead, 27th. Oct. 1868. 
3 Howell to A. J. Mundella, 26th. Oct. 1868 and to Hales and Brighty on 2nd., 7th. Oct. 
and on toth. Nov. 1868. 

* Howell to J. Butcher Esq. of Banbury, 22nd. Sept. 1868. (Headed “private”.) 

5 Howell to B. Samuelson, M.P., 1st. Oct. 1868. 
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a remark which was characteristically at once “Liberal” and olympian: 
“Trades Unionists, like Employers, are not over wise, they want 
everything their own way. But some of us must step between them 
and folly and try and test all questions by reason and common sense”.! 

The possibilities of a serious split in Banbury were probably not 
very great. Howell devoted his best efforts to more serious cases. He 
told Stanhope, “We are trying all in our power to close up the Liberal 
ranks in several places and I think we shall have some success”.? 
Five days earlier Glyn had cancelled a visit to Gladstone explaining 
“I had a private intimation late last night, that I must see Beales today 
upon some matters of very pressing and immediate importance which 
admit of no delay & which I dare not depute to my Secretary. I have 
done it & though it has cost me my little holiday I feel that good will 
come of it. Nothing can be more striking than the moderation of these 
men & their loyalty in your cause but direct communication with them 
is a very delicate matter — 2 or 3 places will I hope be put right now 
and I have the comfort of feeling that I have not lost my pleasant visit 
to you for nothing.” To this he added a note: “Please let no one know 
of my visit to Beales.” % 

Despite the heavy air of mystery surrounding all Glyn’s references 
to his work with the League, it is not difficult to conjecture where the 
“two or three places” were, or the methods which were employed to 
- in Howell’s phrase — “close up the Liberal ranks”. From other letters 
in the Gladstone and Howell collections it seems likely that the three 
constituencies involved at this stage were Kidderminster, Brighton 
and Stoke. 

Reference has already been made to the position in Kidderminster. 
Howell might tell provincial officers of the League: “Your men are 
our men. We shall never be disloyal to our branches” ;* but within a 
week he was able to tell Morley that he had helped to dispose of “the 
excellent Bristowe”, the choice of the Kidderminster Reform League.® 


Brighton was one of Glyn’s “special” constituencies. It was a double- 
member one and Henry Fawcett sat as the junior representative. 
Despite his devotion to many of the teachings of the Manchester 
School, Fawcett had some qualities that might well commend him to 
working-class electors. Professor Beesly had gone out of his way to 
recommend him when he first came forward for Brighton in 1864.8 
1 Howell to B. Samuelson, M.P., 7th. Oct. 1868. 

2 Howell to H. S. Stanhope, M.P., 29th. Oct. 1868. 

3 Glyn to Gladstone, 24th. Oct. 1868. BM Add. Mss. 44347 f. 212. 

4 Howell to R. White of York, 24th. Sept. 1868. 

5 See first part of this article in Vol. V (1960), Part 3, pp. 452-453. 

6 E. S. Beesly, The Brighton Elections, in: Bee-Hive, 13th. Feb. 1864. 
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Odger declared that no man had done more than he had to help amend 
the Master and Servant Acts.! John Stuart Mill pointed out that he 
was a friend of co-operation, an advocate of the claims of the agri- 
cultural labourer, and was in favour of compulsory education and the 
payment of election expenses out of the rates.? 

The complication at Brighton arose from the fact that William 
Conningham, who had once been one of the two representatives, 
decided to come forward as a candidate. Unlike Fawcett, Conningham 
had been closely identified with the Reform League and was one of 
its Vice Presidents. Howell tried, without success, to find him a seat 
elsewhere. There was a real danger that the working class vote would 
be split, for Fawcett was already running in harness with the senior 
member, James White. Because he was well known in the town and 
in the League, Conningham had considerable working-class support. 
He even managed, and it was a brilliant stroke, to get Col. Dickson 
to turn up at one of his opponent’s meetings and declare it a duty to 
“support those who supported the Reform League.” Dickson said he 
was for Fawcett and Conningham. “Mr. White looked so comfortable 
that he was sure that he could take care of himself.” ? Meanwhile, a 
Tory who saw an opportunity of profiting from these divisions had 
arrived on the scene. 

Doubtless Howell himself preferred Fawcett to Conningham and 
would not follow Dickson in regarding the choice before the Brighton 
electors in any other light. The Whips always were likely to favour the 
incumbents except in such unusual circumstances as those at Sheffield. 
Consequently, Howell wrote to the Secretary of the Brighton branch 
of the Reform League in favour of Fawcett: “The working men of 
England cannot afford to lose the services of one of their best and 
most uncompromising champions...” The branch subsequently 
organised a large meeting in favour of Fawcett at which Odger was 
the principal speaker.’ Odger was one of the favourite targets of the 
more vulgar middle-class newspapers. “He has not derived any 
benefit from the repeal of the duty on soap”, said the Brecon County 
Times (31st. October 1868). The Pa// Mall Gazette commented that 
“his father was a miner and his mother was mad”. It is interesting to 
note that Fawcett went out of his way to pay a tribute to Odger and 
to protest that “a bitter personal attack may possibly frustrate all hope 


1 Brighton Guardian, 18th. Nov. 1868. 

2 Tbid., 11th. Nov. 1868. 

3 Brighton Guardian, 11th. Nov. 1868. 

4 Howell to J. Thompson, 28th. Oct. 1868. 
5 Brighton Guardian, 18th. Nov. 1868. 
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of obtaining that united action that all true Liberals ought to desire.” } 
Conningham finished at the bottom of the poll and resigned from the 
Reform League.” 

Like Brighton, Stoke was on Glyn’s list of “special” constituencies, 
and it probably figured in his conversation with Beales. If the affair 
at Brighton caused unpleasantness, the arrival of Robert Hartwell at 
Stoke in mid-October was much more serious politically. Hartwell 
said that he “came there to ask them to support an interest which he 
regarded as being superior to either Liberal, Conservative or any party 
interest; he came to ask them to support the interests of Labour”.® 
His programme included distinctively working-class demands, and 
he placed a considerable emphasis upon them. He could present 
himself, as Conningham could not, as an authentic working-class 
leader. There was no Tory in the field, and one of the adoptede 
Liberals, Rodin, was an ironmaster who had been reproached with 
trying to crush unionism. Thus, Stoke raised issues of principle which 
were absent in Brighton. Glyn told Gladstone: “I am doing all I can 
to get Hartwell away from Stoke”. However, an account of his 
efforts and of the attitude of Howell towards Hartwell’s candidature 
is best reserved for discussion in the last part of this article. 


Wherever a trade unionist, or a reformer, or someone with a 
recognisable claim to the confidence of working-class electors came 
forward, he found he had to enter the lists against the Whig cliques; 
that these cliques had frequently come to an arrangement with the 
middle-class radicals to divide the representation of the Borough 
between them and that he was faced with the choice of withdrawing 
or “dividing the Liberal interest”. There was never any money forth- 
coming from the Reform League to support such men. There was not 
even any encouragement, but rather the reverse. There were public 
letters from Beales and private letters from Howell which had the 
effect of disowning and under-mining them. There were private 
visits to constituencies by Howell and Cremer which gave rise to 
rumours of intrigue and charges of betrayal. 

When Alexander Macdonald, the miners’ leader, came out as a 
candidate for Kilmarnock, he was supported by Professor Beesly. 
Beesly observed that the sitting member, the Whig, Bouverie, 
belonged to a class “who only want to keep things as they are — 
workmen, if they know their own interests, want to make almost 


1 Brighton Guardian, 30 th.Oct. 1868, reprinting a letter from the Daily News. 
® Howell to W. Conningham, 21st. Nov. 1868. 

5 The Staffordshire Sentinel, 17th. Oct. 1868. 

4 Glyn to Gladstone, 3rd. Nov. 1868, BM. Add. Mss. 44347 f. 226. 
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everything different from what it is...” He told Macdonald, “You 
are one of the few representatives of unionism I know who would be 
able to fight the battle with effect in such an Assembly as the House 
of Commons”. He concluded with the remark, “Those who begin do 
a great thing and deserve to be remembered”. 

Howell took no interest in the Scottish elections — except in 
Kilmarnock. A few days before Macdonald’s candidature was an- 
nounced he wrote to a correspondent there informing him that 
Edwin Chadwick intended to stand for that constituency. “If he does, 
do aid him all you can; at any rate do not give your pledges too early 
for any one else”.2 One can only conjecture as to whether Howell 
knew at the time of writing that the foremost leader of the British 
miners was about to enter the field. At any rate, Macdonald found 
himself embarrassed by discussions about the attitude of the Reform 
League towards the election ° and this —- combined with a shortage of 
money — forced his retirement. Chadwick had declared himself 
delighted with the very advanced programme of the workmen of 
Edinburgh and Leith, and Macdonald, in retiring, spoke in his favour.‘ 
However, the electors apparently preferred the persecutor of Ernest 
Jones to the author of the new poor law. He was soundly 
defeated. 

In Nottingham, there were, at one time, four Liberal candidates in 
the field for the two seats. One of them was J. J. Merriman, a barrister, 
a member of the International and a prominent figure in the Reform 
League. A. J. Mundella had helped to establish an elaborate Liberal 
Electoral Association in this Borough, ostensibly with the object 
“that the working men should have the honest choice of one represen- 
tative, and the moderate party another, and he hoped that the two 
would work together... it must not be said that a large constituency 
like that was in the hands of a clique Number 30 or anything 
else ...”5 

Merriman, anticipating the criticisms of Ostrogorski, argued that 
this machine gave the appearance of popular participation while 
leaving power in the hands of an oligarchy. He was not surprised 
when another “Working Man’s Candidate” appeared on the scene in 
the shape of P. W. Clayton. Clayton does not appear to have been any 
more of a working man than Merriman himself and his views on the 
mutual responsibilities of labour and capital were fairly described in 


1 E, S. Beesly to A, Macdonald, 7th. Sept. 1868. Kilmarnock Standard 12th. Sept. 1868. 
2 Howell to McEwen, 24th. August 1868. 

3 Kilmarnock Advertiser, 31st. Oct. 1868. 

4 Thid., 14th. Nov. 1868. 

5 Speech by A. J. Mundella, Nottingham Review, 4th. Sept. 1868. 
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the local press as such as “the wealthiest millionaire might have 
listened to with complacency”.1 

Merriman made it plain that he was not going to abide by the 
decision of a “primary”, in which ward committees whose officers 
were nominated from on top were accorded an important role.? But 
he found the Reform League unsympathetic. In September he parti- 
cipated in a stormy meeting of the General Council and “complained 
of the conduct of the ‘two persons’ who had visited Nottingham. He 
thought himself badly treated. The Secretary replied to the attacks on 
himself and Mr Cremer, and assured the Council that the statements 
upon which the complaints were founded were inaccurate in every 
particular. The Council generally accepted the explanations given”.® 
When Clayton was officially adopted, the Executive expressed its 
satisfaction at the manner in which the Liberal Party in Nottingham 
had chosen its nominees and urged that they be supported “to the 
exclusion of all personal considerations”. It added, “the surest and 
quickest mode of ensuring the triumph of our principles is to be found 
in the most complete organisation of the Party”.* Merriman retired 
from the fight with a general denunciation of everyone connected 
with the proceedings, including Samuel Morley,® who had refused to 
arbitrate. 


A still more dramatic problem was presented by Halifax. In this 
borough the electorate had been raised, as a result of the Reform Act, 
from 1,900 to 9,442. The workmen wanted to choose at least one of the 
representatives for themselves and they sent a deputation to the Whig- 
controlled Liberal Registration Association to negotiate about this. 
The Whigs refused to even discuss the matter and they hurriedly 
formed an alliance between their man, Edward Akroyd, and the other 
member, who was none other than James Stansfeld. 

The local branch of the Reform League adopted the well-known 
co-operator E.O. Greening as their candidate and despite the fact that 
Greening was not prepared to make a financial contribution to his 
own expenses, they swore that they would return him.* The working 
class was exceedingly well organised in Halifax and the threat had to 
be taken seriously. Ernest Jones and John Stuart Mill both publicly 


1 Nottingham Review, 25th. Sept. 1868. 

2 Nottingham Review, 6th. Nov. 1868. 

3G. C. R. L. Minutes, 4th, Sept. 1868. 

4{B.CR.L. Minutes, 4th. Nov. 1868. 

5 Nottingham Review, 6th. Nov. 1868. 

® T. Crimes, Edward Owen Greening, Manchester 1923; E. O. Greening to T. Hughes, 
4th. Sept. 1868, in: Halifax Guardian, 24th. Oct. 1868. 
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supported Greening. However, Stansfeld refused to accept the 
suggestion that he should break with the Whig. Akroyd was a large 
employer and his committee had met the whole expense of regis- 
tration.” 

Howell did not shy away from this embarrassing situation. He told 
Stansfeld that Stanhope had spoken of “the complication at Halifax. 
Shall we run down to see you or will you be in London this week?” ® 
A few days later he wrote, “We shall be very glad to see you and 
consult as to Halifax”.* A day or so later he was expressing the hope 
that “things are all right at Halifax”.® Beales intervened by making it 
plain that the Reform League at national level was not going to 
follow the local branch. He acknowledged Greening’s respectability, 
his integrity, his sound principles, but he declined to do anything 
which might run a risk of getting Stansfeld defeated.6 Tom Hughes, 
who served with Stansfeld and P. A. Taylor as an arbitrator in 
Chelsea where he found against Odger, refused an invitation from 
Greening to arbitrate in Halifax. 

As the campaign went on, Greening found that the wind was going 
out of his sails. Stansfeld used great skill in focusing more attention 
on his disagreement with Greening on the Permissive Bill than on 
their common agreement against Akroyd on the ballot. Greening’s 
personal honour was the object of determined Whig attacks and he 
referred with some justification to the way in which they “dipped 
their hands in the gutter and hurled a social Finlen at him”.’ He 
managed to win on the show of hands, but was well beaten at the poll. 
He himself summed up the lessons of the election: “In this democratic 
borough they had found that local influence, wealth and position, and 
the respect men paid to good employers could hold their own against 
the political enthusiasm and manifest class interest of working men... 
Those influences to which he had referred were as able now to hold 
their own and were as omnipotent as in times gone by”.® To which 
he might have added that if the Secretary of the Reform League hated 


Whigs, he loved middle-class radicals more. “I am”, said Howell to 


1 Halifax Guardian, 7th. Nov. 1868. 

2 BE. Akroyd to T. Hughes, 9th. Sept. 1868, in: Halifax Guardian, 24th. Oct. 1868. 

3 Howell to Stansfeld, 15th. Sept. 1868. 

4 Ibid., 18th. Sept. 1868. 

5 Tbid., 22nd. Sept. 1868. 

6 Halifax Guardian, 3rd. Oct. 1868. 

7 Halifax Guardian, 31st. Oct. 1868. —- The reference is to James Finlen being hounded 
out of public life by Parliament and the press for his defence of the Fenians. Finlen was 
accused of driving his wife mad and leaving his children to starve. 

8 Tbid., 12th. Dec. 1868. 
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Stansfeld, “truly glad to find you in office and in a position to be, 
close to Mr Gladstone”.1 


Hackney was another problem borough. It was here that Col. Dickson 
a long-standing and active member of the League, came forward as 
one of the five liberal candidates who contested for the two seats 
against a single Tory. Dickson had been a most loyal supporter of 
both Beales and the Secretary. Howell recalled the “military pride” 
with which the Colonel used to say, “‘We must support those in 
authority’ ”.? 

In October 1868, Dickson’s supporters in Hackney tried to get 
a grant of money from the Reform League to aid his candidature. 
This was turned down on the grounds that there was no cash available.’ 
The Hackney leaders, if not Dickson himself, were most indignant 
about this and since there was obviously a lot of money available for 
other purposes they threatened to “publish the proceedings”. 
“I don’t know what you mean”, replied Howell, “come to the Council 
and all information can be given”.4 Regret was officially expressed 
when Dickson ended up at the bottom of the poll, but it is quite 
certain that if his friends had come to the Council all information 
would not have been given. 

A few months after the election was over Howell wrote a letter 
addressed to one of the other Liberal candidates who had stood at 
Hackney asking him for money. He stated “We had nothing whatever 
to do with the Hackney election - we tried hard to keep one of our 
men away, but he would stand in spite of us. I think it is good to tell 
you this now that it is all over or perhaps you might think that some 
of us played a double game”.® 

Dickson was a genial person, but not all those who had held high 
office in the League behaved with his decorum when they found that 
they were denied support or intrigued against. Charles Bradlaugh, 
who offered himself as a candidate for the double member constituency 
of Northampton, had already acquired a great reputation for trucu- 
lence and aggression. Like Greening in Halifax, Bradlaugh was unable 
to persuade the sitting Liberal, Gilpin, to break his alliance with the 
Whig, Lord Henley. Glyn told Gladstone that “Bradlaugh will do 
harm, but Henley (if either) is in danger. B. is not amenable to the 
League or I think I’d manage him”.® 
1 Howell to Stansfeld, 11th. Dec. 1868. 
® Howell’s Draft Autobiography. 

3 Minutes E.C.R.L., 14th. Oct. 1868. 

4 Howell to C. Royal, 16th. Oct. 1868. 

5 Howell to C. S. Butler, 5th. April 1869. 

® Glyn to Gladstone, roth. Sept. 1868. BM. Add. Mss. 44347 f. 157. 
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Howell had to be exceedingly careful. In July he explained to a 
correspondent in Northampton that he had “never had any official 
communication to make to Mr Bradlaugh whatever. He came to this 
office on June 24th. when our Election Committee was sitting and 
stated that he was a candidate and meant to fight it out to the last. He 
then wished for our aid. The Committee gave no pledge at all, but 
Mr Odger was appointed at the next meeting to visit you and ascertain 
whether he was accepted by you and then to report to us”.! Bradlaugh 
had already announced that his candidature had the “sanction and 
knowledge” of the Reform League? and the Northampton branch 
was being congratulated on its choice by branches in other parts of 
the country.® 

Howell was in touch with Gilpin. He promised to draw the attention 
of his colleagues to one of Gilpin’s letters and went on to remind the 
Honourable Member for Northampton that “you were kind enough 
to partially promise me some little towards our new Club”. The 
League defined its attitude towards Northampton in two resolutions: 
one expressed the earnest hope that Gilpin would be returned; the 
other commended Bradlaugh’s plan to submit to the choice of the 
Liberal electorate as expressed in some kind of primary.’ However, 
the Whigs would have nothing to do with Bradlaugh’s proposal. It 
might have been expected that the League would there afd then 
endorse their own man, but instead Howell and Cremer arranged to 
get together with the Northampton Branch Committee “to talk over 
matters quietly and confidentially.”.6 Howell wrote to the local 
President, “I trust the tenor of the resolutions will not cause any 
breach with our Northampton Branch”.? 

In fact, the local branch split and Bradlaugh plainly thought that 
Cremer, who warned against the electoral consequences of adopting 
an atheist, made matters worse. The seceders joined forces with the 
teetotallers to support a rival candidate, Dr F. R. Lees, an eccentric 
Hegelian. Bradlaugh declared, very plausibly, that had Dr Lees been 
a paid agent of Lord Henley he could hardly have acted differently.® 
1 Howell to S. Clarke, 11th. July 1868. (Clarke was corresponding Secretary of the 
Northampton Branch. He was charged with withholding correspondence favourable to 
Bradlaugh. National Reformer, 23rd. August 1868.) 

2 National Reformer, sth. July 1868. 

3 Tbid., 12th. July 1868. 

* Howell to C. Gilpin, M.P., 29th. July 1868. 

5 Minutes of G.C.R.L., 22nd. July 1868 & Howell to the editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
6th. August 1868. 

6 Howell to Yorke, Sec. of Northampton Branch, 14th. August 1868 

7 Howell to F. Wells, roth. August 1858. 

8 National Reformer, 23rd. August 1868. 

® National Reformer, 22nd. Nov. 1868. 
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He was extremely suspicious about the exact part played by Howell 
and Cremer and he kept the General Council and then the Executive 
occupied with his grumbling and searching questions.! But he did not 
dare to complain too loudly in public, for open hostility with the 
League leaders might have been more damaging to his cause than was 
their ambiguous neutrality. Howell was able to boast to both Goschen 
and Glyn: “Bradlaugh has felt aggrieved with us. He thought that we 
could give him money for his election, but we kept to our arrangement 
and would not swerve even for one of our own Council”.? 

By this time Odger was also feeling “aggrieved”. A brilliant 
orator and probably the most popular working-class leader of the day, 
he was optimistic and easy-going to a fault. Unlike Howell he had no 
taste for administration and was most unreliable. He was always 
promising to go to Northampton or Stafford or somewhere else and 
then failing to turn up. During his visit to the West Country in August 
he got separated from Coffey and could not be found for several days. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries in the Labour leadership, Odger 
could unbend. He enjoyed visiting pubs where, standing upon a table, 
he would give a recitation from Shakespeare. Both before and after 
the election, Howell found cause to complain of Odger whom he 
accused of talking bosh;? behaving badly 4 and speaking “in very bad 
taste” ;5 being dilatory;® getting in the sulks;’ and even of getting 
“nearly drunk” and suggesting “to settle some difference with a fight. 
His conduct was disgusting” .§ 

The shoemaker seems to have assumed that as a result of his services 
in August he would be found a seat, if not in Stafford then in Chelsea, 
where the “Chelsea Association of Reasoners” were looking for a 
working-class candidate.® In the London constituency he confidently 
agreed to the issue between himself and Whig, Sir Henry Hoare, 
being decided by a panel of three advanced liberals, P. A. Taylor, 
Tom Hughes and James Stansfeld. It was a great shock to him and to 
his supporters when the verdict went against him.1° Howell described 
Odger’s reaction to Glyn: “Mr Stansfeld, Mr Hughes, and Mr Taylor 
are supposed to be tools for getting rid of the Working Man’s Candidate 


1 Minutes G.C.R.L., 4th. and 16th. Sept. 1868. Also Minutes of ECRL 13th. Jan. 1869° 
* Howell to Glyn, 30th. Nov. 1868. 

3 Howell’s diary, 16th. Jan. 1868. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Tbid., 17th. Jan. 1868. 

6 Tbid., 25th. March 1868. 

7 6th. Jan. 1869. 

8 Ibid., 3rd. August 1869. 

® National Reformer, 23rd. August 1869. 

10 Chelsea News, 31st. Oct. & 7th. Nov. 1868. 
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for that miserable Tory, Sir H. Hoare”.! However, on the eve of the 
election Glyn was becoming frightened. He told Gladstone: “The 
ultra party, so loyal throughout are beginning to give meanxiety...”.? 
From the beginning Glyn had been astonished by the moderation of 
the Reform League leaders and their unconditional loyalty to Glad- 
stone and he was not surprised that they were showing some signs of 
restiveness. He admitted to his Chief that he would have liked to have 
seen one or two workmen in the House. Howell and Cremer were the 
obvious choice, but they had never said that they wanted to be candi- 
dates until the last moment when they came forward for the hopeless 
constituencies of Aylesbury and Warwick.’ Howell’s agents had re- 
ported that Warwick needed “an advanced Liberal of good position”.4 
Howell had asked, “What do you think of the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, 
son of Lord Stanley of Alderley? He isa fine Liberal, good speaker, and 
of good family”.® Cremer hardly fulfilled this last condition and he was 
unable to make any headway against a Whig-Tory compact. 


There was a similar compact in Aylesbury where Howell tried to 
induce the Whig, Rothschild, to enter into an alliance with him. 
Glyn observed: “Howell has no chance at Aylesbury, bat I am very 
much disappointed at the line Rothschild has taken. He has refused 
today to combine or act & in strong terms — I have done all I can - 
Howell is a true man & has been of great use to me. He has unfor- 
tuna*ely chosen the wrong place & went to A. against my advice - a 
stranger cannot win there & Rothschild’s treatment has done harm & 
will create bad feeling. The upper part of our party are so jealous & 
[ ... ] just now - I have written to Howell, Morley, Goschen, 
Forster, & others have all written to me in his favour —- The League 
are very angry, but they have waited too long”.® 

Rothschild explained that his principal supporters would have left 
him if he had made an alliance with Howell. These people had added 
that “in consequence of the warm contest in the Borough an ill-feeling 
had sprung up between the labourers and their employers”.? Ap- 
parently the mere appearance of a working man, even one whose 
election address contained no reference to the Trades Union Bill and 


1 Howell to Glyn, 3rd. Dec. 1868 (Headed “Private”). 

2 Glyn to Gladstone, 12th. Nov. 1868, BM Add. Mss. 44347 f. 241. 

3 Glyn to Gladstone, 13th. Nov. 1868. BM. Add. Mss. 44347 f. 107 (catalogued as if 
written in March). 

* ER: Warwick: Hales and Brighty. 

5 Howell to R.S. Gold of Warwick, 4th. Sept. 1868. 

® Glyn to Gladstone, 13th. Nov, 1868. BM Add. Mss. 44347 f. 107. 

7N. M. de Rothschild to Howell, 23rd. Nov., 1868. 
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who favoured every effort to “economise on national expenditure”,} 
was the signal for a furious class struggle. In fact the root of the matter 
would appear to have been simple Whig resentment that any kind of 
working man should presume to enter the best club in Europe. There 
was nothing left for Howell to do but recall his own adage; “well, 
caste is not confined to any class, it rankles in all of us”.? 


V 


“Everywhere the proletariat is the tag, rag and bobtail of thg official 
parties, and if any party has gained strength from the new voters, it is 
the Tories”.? It was in these terms that Engels summed up his first 
impressions of the results of the election of 1868. The Conservative 
press consoled itself with the same thought: in the factory districts, in 
the large boroughs, Disraeli had more support than Gladstone. J. S. 
Mill had referred to Gladstone as “the one English Minister of past or 
present times who has best deserved, and obtained in largest measure, 
the confidence of the working classes”. But the Tory “Standard” point- 
ed out that Gladstone owed his good fortune to “sectarian ascendancy” 
and to a “despotic priest-hood”, not to the workmen. The Conserva- 
tives were victorious in Lancashire and the big Towns; Gladstone in 
“bigotry-ridden” small boroughs.‘ This was a gross over-simplifica- 
tion, but it had an undeniable element of truth in it. 

“Not a single working-class candidate had a ghost of a chance, but 
my Lord Tomnoddy or any parvenu snob could have the workers’ 
votes with pleasure”.® This was a matter about which virtually the 
entire press, whether Liberal or Tory, expressed its thankfulness and 
relief. “The notorious Braues,- the blasphemous BRADLAUGH,- 
HARTWELL, ERNEsT JONEs, and every man of the same kind has been 
rejected, unless we ate to place Mr. Carrer of Leeds in the same 
category, and that we cannot properly do, as he came out not as a 
nominee of one class, but of the party as a whole... The working men 
of our land are not wishful for separate representation or for class 
legislation”. This dispelled the last fears of “abuse of the electoral 
power”.® “Next to the triumph of the Liberal Party, the most original 
feature in the elections is the utter collapse and downfall of the League 


1 G. Howell: Address to the Electors of the Borough and Hundreds of Aylesbury, 22nd. 
Oct. 1868. 

2 Howell’s Diary, zoth. Jan. 1868. 

3 Engels to Marx, 18th. Nov. 1868. 

4 Standard, 18th. Dec. 1868. 

5 Engels to Marx, 18th. Nov. 1868. 

6 Huddersfield Observer, 21st. Nov. 1868. 
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and its adherents: No single member of the Hyde Park connection, 
from Mr Beales down to Mr Howell, has obtained a seat”. 

A week or so before the election the Reform League and its leaders 
were being mocked and taunted in the Tory press. “BEALEs and ODGER 
and BRADLAUGH gather the sweets, and Hoarg, and DiLkz and VeEr- 
NON Harcourt consume them. We trust that working men are satis- 
fied with this division of labour. They may be tempted to grumble, 


possibly, at a dispensation which gives them all the work and their | 


aristocratic friends of the Whig connection all the wages, but they 


should ,be careful, lest by their murmurs they ‘divide the Liberal | 


Party”’.? 
The satirical journal, Judy, printed a cartoon entitled “No Third 
Class”. Various middle-class Liberals were shown on board “the 





underground railway to Westminster”. A notice announced; “Work- | 


men’s train will not run”. Tom Hughes appeared as a porter informing 
a crowd of carpenters, builders and shoemakers: 


“No Third Class can travel! Why must I repeat? 
Some Lord or some swell has bespoke every seat. 
So ‘step it’ my hearties! Pack off with your tools 
Directors have power to alter their rules.” 


Within the League Howell tried to put the best face he could on 
matters. Beales’ defeat was explained by the absence of the Ballot; Col. 
Dickson was too late in the field; Odger’s withdrawal was “a matter to 
be deeply regretted by us all”. The defeat of Cremer and himself was 
chiefly due to the action taken by the Whigs. He suggested that they 
could derive some satisfaction from the return of a number of friends: 
Samuel Morley for Bristol; Sir Wilfrid Lawson for Carlisle; Samuel 
Plimsoll for Derby; Dr Brewer for Colchester; Mr James Howard for 
Bedford; and MrR. M. Carter for Leeds. All these men were Vice 
Presidents, but Howell could not carry his colleagues with him when 
he went on to suggest that they could also congratulate themselves on 
having Mundella, Illingworth; Holmes and Reid (the members for 
Hackney!); Dilke and Hoare (the members for Chelsea!) and Mac- 
Arthur for Lambeth in the new Parliament. This was drastically amen- 
ded in the final report, and one new passage was added stating that 
“the League will not feel restrained, at its discretion, presenting and 
supporting candidates at future Elections, merely because there may 
happen previously to be other candidates in the field, provided there 


1 Northampton Mercury, 21st. Nov. 1868. 
2 Standard, 2nd. Nov. 1868. 
3 Judy, 11th. Nov. 1868. 
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appears to be in any such case, a fair portion of the constituency in 
favour of the League candidate.”! 

In public Howell expressed his disappointment and associated 
himself, albeit reluctantly, with the resolve to pursue a more indepen- 
dent policy in future; in private, he spoke proudly of what had been 
achieved. He described to Samuel Morley the difficulties with which 
Cremer and himself were confronted and made an estimate of the 
contribution which had been made to the Liberal victory. “Mr Brad- 
laugh thought that we should have given him pecuniary and other 
help. This we absolutely refused, because the money was given to us 
for a special object viz. to try and win a number of seats from the Tories. 
We had a list given to us containing the names of 92 Boroughs re- 
turning no less than 109 conservative members all of which were open 
to attack. Not one shilling of the money was given to us to empower 
any man to fight against Liberals, unless indeed we include Mr. Roe- 
buck under this term”. (The fact that this express condition was at- 
tached to the “Special Fund” nowhere appears in the League Minute 
books. However, members of the Executive knew that negotiations 
about cash were being carried on with Gladstone’s whips; they were 
certainly ingenuous if they imagined that all Mr Morley’s cheques 
would be blank ones.) 

Howell’s letter to Morley continued: “Now I felt, as the man having 
more control over the fund than anyone else, as the Executive Officer, 
that I should not be doing my duty if I allowed the money so subscrib- 
ed to be used in Northampton against Lord Healey. In addition to this 
Col. Dickson thought that we could find him money for the contest in 
Hackney and deputations were sent asking for large sums. This Mr 
Cremer and myself refused. Even Mr Odger seemed aggrieved that 
we did not turn our attention to Chelsea. We felt obliged to refuse 
except sending a speaker to aid now and again when they had returned 
to town for a day or two. This has placed us rather in antagonism. But 
as to the expenditure of the funds, our finance committee went over 
the whole of the accounts up to the Saturday before the Council 
meeting and everything was examined and certified as correct. So that 
there was no complaint as to the keeping of the accounts, or indeed 
spending of the money, but they wanted the names for the public papers 
of those who had been the means of raising ¢his fund. You are aware, 
Sir, that Mr Stansfeld and Mr Glyn strongly object to their being 
known in connection with the matter. I think yours had better not 
appear either except you allow it to be used simply as the Treasurer for 
‘ Howell’s draft of the Report and Balance Sheet of the Reform League, May tst.-Nov. 


30th. 1868. (In letter book for 1868. Folios 829-833. The Report was adopted in the E.C. 
R.L. Minutes after the entries for 25th. July 1868.) 
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the Fund. That the money has been honestly and fairly used I pledge 
my honour and will allow any fair inspection of the accounts, but I 
will never dishonour myself by giving names except first being 
authorised to do so. 

Mr Cremer and myself will call tomorrow (Wednesday) at one 
o’clock to consult you on this subject”. (Throughout all the discus- 
sions which took place on the Special Fund, Howell attempted to 
treat criticisms of his political honour as if they were criticisms of his 
personal honour in money matters.) 

“As for the work done — this will tell its own tale. 

We sent out deputations of two each to 85 Boroughs covering the 
whole of England and Wales. We employed 27 men, good speakers 
and adapted for electioneering work. These men were employed 
from August 1st up to the end of the Election, a period of seventeen 
weeks. 

We held about 240 public meetings, sent out circulars and other 
printed matter, and embodied our first labours in the reports which 
you have read and which Mr Glyn so much praised and valued. This 
money has paid time, travelling and all other expenses, except that I 
find a printer’s bill in London for about £ 16, so that the work done with 
the money spent, is not a matter to be ashamed of. 

I think that we helped to dislodge about thirty conservatives from 
old strongholds and where they beat us was where our friends were 
over-sanguine of success and consequently not earnest enough in their 
work. 

These will tell pretty well the work done without all the minute 
details. We will give more when we call if you require it.”! 


In the nature of the case it is exceedingly difficult to verify Howell’s 
claim respecting the number of seats won. He told Glyn: “We secured 
49 of the seats which we attacked as you will find on investigation.” 
A month later he sent Stansfeld a list of the 85 Boroughs, the amount 
spent in each, and indicated “those constituencies where we considet 
that we did some service towards securing the success of the Liberal 
candidate.”8 

There were forty-seven such constituencies.* This estimate can be 


* Howell to S. Morley, 1st. Dec. 1868 (Headed “Private”). 

2 Howell to Glyn, 12th. Dec. 1868. 

3 Howell to Stansfeld, 6th. Jan. 1869. 

4 Of the 47 seats listed as “won” the following were mentioned in the “Election Reports”: 
Bath; Buckingham; Cambridge (2 seats); Cheltenham; Derby; Durham; Exeter; Grant- 
ham (2 seats); Guildford; Helston; Ipswich; Kidderminster; Knaresborough; Leeds; 
Liverpool; Maldon; Marlborough; Newport; Sunderland; Tewkesbury; Tiverton; 
Warrington; Whitby; Wigan; Christchurch; Cockermouth; Colchester; Cricklade; Mon- 
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made to coincide with the one given to Glyn because Howell explained 
in an accompanying letter that he could have added Bristol, “where we 
prepared the way before hand”, and Brighton, where “we prevented 
Mr. Conningham doing serious mischief”. In the eight Boroughs re- 
turning fourteen members which Glyn had classed as “special”, the 
results were definitely disappointing. Mundella was returned at 
Sheffield, and Brighton and Stoke were secured, but elsewhere the 
Tories were victorious; although in Rye and Northallerton it was by 
the narrowest of margins. 

In fact, the figure of 49 represents the total number of Liberal gains 
from the 109 Tory seats which were attacked, while the earlier re- 
ference to 30 gains is apparently an estimate of the number of cases in 
which Howell, Cremer and their agents worked to decisive effect 
either by agitation and organisation among workmen as in Sheffield; 
by helping to secure the withdrawal of a candidate, as at Kidder- 
minster; or by depriving the “rogue elephant” of support, as at 
Brighton. There is no evidence that this estimate was questioned by 
Morley, Glyn or Stansfeld, all of whom showed by word and deed 
that they were highly satisfied with the services rendered. Thirty seats 
might seem neither here nor there in a majority of 112, but had the 
League pursued an independent policy of applying pressure from 
without, an embarrassingly high price might have had to be paid for a 
much smaller majority. 


Two matters require special emphasis. The immense value to Glyn of 
getting a great deal of information and routine electoral work done 
cheaply; work which had to be done even if it is impossible to make 
any exact measure of its importance in terms of seats gained. The 
expenditure of the “Special Fund” was made up as follows: ! 


Payment for time etc of deputies . . . . £701 - 16 - - 
Expenses etc of deputies. . ...... £593 - 9-6 
Railway and other fares... ..... £313 - --2 


mouth, and Newark. (30 places, 32 seats.) The reader will note Guildford is included — it 
was won by 20 votes. The inclusion of Liverpool suggests that Howell’s claims to have 
helped ought not to be taken too seriously. The city returned 3 members, and before 
Joseph Chamberlain showed the way in Birmingham, the minority party could count on 
securing one seat. 

The other 15 seats listed as won were: Burnley; Bodmin; Canterbury; Carlisle; Devon- 
port; Dover; Gravesend; Kendal; Salisbury; Wenlock; Windsor; Bedford; Montgomery; 
Sheffield and Stoke. (“Secured” was written against the last named.) 

Canterbury had been represented by Butler-Johnstone. Sympathetic to the claims of 
Labour, he was a Tory. In Grantham, Kendal, Marlborough, Tiverton [sic], Wenlock 
and Montgomery, there were no contests. 

' Report of the Finance Committee (Mottershead, Weston, Worley), 9th. December 1868. 
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Meetings, halls, etc. . ...... .. £141 - 17-8 
Printing and Stationery ........ &172 -15 - 6 
Postage, parcels, telegrams ...... £ 18- 1-5 
Bill posting and miscellaneous ..... £ 31 - 7-6 





£1972 - 7-9 
It will be seen that this represents an outlay of about £17 — 10 — per 
seat attacked and -— if the figure of 49 is taken as the number of seats 
gained — then the cost of each gain was only £40. The money was, in 
fact, expended fairly evenly over the boroughs visited; Blackburn, in 
which £103 —2-—8 was expended, was easily the most expensive of the 
85 boroughs.? 

The second feature of the way in which the agreement worked, 
which must have given Glyn special satisfaction, was the manner in 
which secrecy about it was preserved. “We believe”, said Howell and 
Cremer, “that you are satisfied that we preserved our connection with 
you as secret as possible considering the peculiar organisation and body 
of men with which we had to deal”.? 

No doubt secrecy was important to Glyn for a variety of reasons. 
The Whigs could not be expected to share his confidence in the men of 
the “Hyde Park connection” and would have suspected, no matter 
how unjustly, that he was everywhere using the League, as he was in 
Sheffield to support the Liberal and Radical wing of the party against 
them. They might have construed the whole agreement as a conspiracy 
to undermine local autonomy and establish a powerful central office 
staffed with the most unsavory representatives of the mob. And how 
could Glyn reassure them without discrediting Howell and Cremet 











among working-class electors? It was hardly likely that the working- | 
class leaders whom he used would have enjoyed the same influence if | 


it was generally known that they were all being paid three or four 
times the skilled workers wage out of subsidies supplied by Samuel 
Morley, and that their labours were being directed by Stanhope, 
Stansfeld, and himself. 

In the event very little appeared in the press at the time, beyond a 
paragraph or two in the Standard which referred to “the mysterious 
funds” of the Reform League.’ This could easily be ignored or dis- 
missed as an insinuation calculated to aid the Tory Party. It was not 
until some years later that charges began to be made in public and 
there was talk of the corruption and destruction of the League by 


‘ “Copy of Expenditure on Account of the ’Special Fund’ at the late general Election, 
17th November 1868”, accompanying Howell’s letter to Stansfeld, 6th. Jan. 1869. 
2 Howell and Cremer to an unnamed correspondent, 13th. Feb. 1869 (headed “Private”). 


3 Standard, 16th. Dec. 1868. 
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political mercenaries working in the interests of “that ghastliness, that 
knavery called liberalism”.' In 1871, Beesly explained the passage of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act by the fact that workmen had been 
sold at the election of 1868. He said that some trade union officers had 
got money or “money’s worth” by working for wealthy politicians 
instead of for their members.? Howell was not mentioned by name, 
but he unwisely rushed forward to repudiate these “dastardly” and 
“unmanly” attacks.® 


This was followed by Marx’ more general reference at the Hague 
Congress to “almost all” the recognised English Labour Leaders being 
sold to “Gladstone, Morley and Dilke”. It was not until 1874 when a 
German paper, Der Volksstaat, published an unsigned article by 
Engels that some precise and detailed disclosures were made. 

Engels used the elections of 1874 as an excuse for a review of the 
condition of working-class politics in England. He pointed to the 
absence of an independent workers’ Party and argued that this was 
“understandable in a country in which the working class has shared 
more than anywhere else in the advantages of the immense expansion 
of its large-scale industry. Nor could it have been otherwise in an 
England that ruled the world market; and certainly not in a country 
where the ruling classes have set themselves the task of carrying out, 
parallel with other concessions, one point of the Chartists’ programme, 
the People’s Charter, after another”. However, he saw the Reform Act 
of 1867 as a “turning point”. “Whereas under the old franchise the 
workers had been to a certain extent compelled to figure as the tail 
of the radical bourgeoisie, it was inexcusable to make them go on 
playing that part after the Reform Bill had opened the door of Parlia- 
ment to at least sixty working-class candidates”. Nevertheless this is 
what they did. “In order to get into Parliament the ‘labour leaders’ had 
recourse, in the first place, to the votes and money of the bourgeoisie 
and only in the second place to the votes of the workers themselves. 
But by doing so they ceased to be workers’ candidates and turned 
themselves into bourgeois candidates. They did not appeal to a 
working-class party that still had to be formed but to the bourgeois 


' The Republican, 1st. Sept. and 1st. Oct. 1870. 

*B. S. Beesly, The Division on the Trades Union Bill, in: Bee-Hive, 29th. July 1871. 
3G. Howell, Professor Beesly and the Pall Mall Gazette, in: Bee-Hive, 4th. Nov. 1871. 
‘ This point had been made at the time by Beesly: “it is said that all candidates who offered 
themselves expressly as representatives of workmen were rejected. I ask, in what sense did 
they represent workmen? What did they offer to Labour? Why, the very workmen who 
stood laid but faint stress on the industrial question... Perhaps they feared to alienate 
middle-class supporters and expected the workmen to divine their benevolent intentions. 
This was a fatal mistake”. Bee-Hive, 12th. Dec. 1868. 
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‘great Liberal Party’... The radical bourgeoisie has sense enough to 
realise that the election of workers to Parliament is becoming more and 
more inevitable; it is therefore in their interest to keep the prospective 
working-class candidates under their control and thus postpone their 
actual election as long as possible. For that purpose they have their 
Mr Samuel Morley, a London millionaire, who does not mind spending 
a couple of thousand pounds [sic] in order, on the one hand to be able 
to act as the commanding general of this sham labour general staff and, 
on the other, with its assistance to let himself be hailed by the masses 
as a friend of labour, out of gratitude for his duping the workers”. 

Engels then referred to “the Potters, Howells, Odgers, Haleses, 
Mottersheads, Cremers, Eccariuses and the rest of them — a conclave 
of people everyone of whom had served, or at least had offered to 
serve, during the previous Parliamentary elections (1868), in the pay 
of the bourgeoisie, as an agitator for the ‘great Liberal Party””.1 

There is no evidence that anybody in England paid the least atten- 
tion to this article nor is there any reason to believe that Glyn, who 
by this time had succeeded to his father’s title as Lord Wolverton, 
would have lost a moment’s sleep over it. Engels’ charges were not 
supported, nor have they been up until now, by detailed documentary 
material. 


What really requires some explanation is how it was that the working- 
class press, and more particularly the Bee-Hive, never made any dis- 
closures about the “Special Fund”. Up until 1868 there had been the 
most deadly emnity between George Potter, the manager of that paper, 
and the Junta with which Howell and Cremer were associated. Howell 
and Cremer claimed credit, and quite rightly, for the skill with which 
they silenced noisy and troublesome critics within the League, but on 
the face of it, it was a still greater achievement to have persuaded 
Potter to forego the pleasure of exposing the intrigues of the “filthy 
pack”. Here, surely, was a theme ready made for Hartwell. One can 
imagine him assuming his nom de plume of scourGE and laying about 
the conspirators who, hiding behind a veil of secrecy, made a deal with 
Gladstone; sacrificed their own colleagues and lined their own 
pockets. Nothing of this sort appeared, but there is no evidence that 
Potter was employed or rewarded with any of the money in the 
“Special Fund”. 

The solution to this problem appears to be that the ubiquitous 
Samuel Morley, along with the usual collection of wealthy employers 


1 F, Engels, The English Elections, in: Der Volksstaat, 4th. March 1874. (Reprinted in 
English in: Karl Marx and Frederick Engels on Britain, Moscow 1953, London 1954; 


PP. 464-470). 
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and liberal politicians, had made a quite separate arrangement with 
Potter. During the election of 1868, Potter supported the candidature 
of Daniel Pratt at Lymington. J. M. Hare, in introducing Potter to a 
meeting, said: “Ask Samuel Morley and other great men, his character, 
and they will tell you they depend in a great measure on George Potter 
for keeping the working men of England right”. 

This dependence of Morley upon Potter, and still more of Potter 
upon Morley, is confirmed by the discovery of a circular, headed 
“Confidential” : “The General Election and Working Men”. It reads in 
part, “Several influential members of Parliament and other Gentle- 
men, friends of the working classes, seeing that the general election 
is close at hand, when the newly enfranchised working men will be 
called on to exercise their rights as citizens in the election of represen- 
tatives to serve in the new Parliament; and believing that the the impor- 
tance of the support of the working classes to the Liberal Party cannot 
be over-estimated, have readily subscribed towards a fund for the pur- 
pose of helping the conductors of the Bee-Hive to extend the circula- 
tion of that paper among the industrial classes. 

They intend also to publish a series of special articles wpon political 
subjects of the deepest interest, and circulate them widely among 
working-class voters, to guide them at this important crisis in sus- 
taining the LIBERAL PARTY...” The circular gave the names of 17 per- 
sons who had already subscribed £440. Morley and Daniel Pratt had 
supplied £100 each; while A. S. Ayrton, C. S. Butler, and Sir Henry 
Hoare, — opponents of Beales, Dickson and Odger respectively — were 
numbered among the other subscribers.” 

This document would appear to provide a sufficient explanation of 
the silence of the Bee-Hive on the Glyn-Howell agreement. Further, 
it helps to explain the rapprochement between Potter and the Junta. 
It was difficult to continue a quarrel in which both parties were receiv- 
ing blessings from the same source. Together with some letters in the 
Henry Solly collection * it helps to substantiate Marx’ charge that the 


Bee-Hive “is really the organ of the renegades, sold to Sam Morley 
and Co”.4 


If Howell and Cremer could take no credit for keeping Potter quiet, 


1$. Coltham, George Potter and the Bee-Hive Newspaper. D. Phil. Thesis, Oxford 1956, 
p. 200. 

2 Dr Coltham discovered this circular in the cover of one of the duplicaté volumes of the 
Bee-Hive kept in the John Burns Collection. 

3§, Morley to H. Solly, 17th. Oct. & 2nd. Dec. 1870 & 3rd. January 1871. (Solly Collec- 
tion, British Library of Political and Economic Science.) 

* Marx to Beesly, 12th. June 1871. 
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they were entitled to congratulate themselves on how they handled 
some of their colleagues on the Executive Committee of the Reform 
League. Gladstone had declared after the election that his mission was 
to pacify Ireland; Howell had a similar task within the Reform 
League and, for a time, it looked as if it was going to be just as 
exacting. He told Glyn, “I have never had so much badgering over 
anything in my life as over this piece of work. Still I feel that we did 
our work fairly honestly, and well”.1 (There is no sign of a comma 
after “fairly” !) 

George Odger began the attack by insisting that “The E.C. instruct 
the Secretary to respectfully write to Mr Glyn to know the grounds 
upon which Mr Samuda was supported in his candidature by the 
Liberal Party at the expense of dividing the Liberal interest and after 
a truer liberal - Mr Beales — was in the field...”.? 

Odger followed this up by demanding a committee of enquiry into 
the Tower Hamlets election and also “into the particulars of the visit 
of Messrs Howell and Cremer to Northampton in reference to Mr 
Bradlaugh’s candidature and to enquire into and report upon the 
manner in which the Electoral Committee, or Committees, have 
conducted their affairs”.5 

This was carried. But in the middle of December a resolution 
moved by Holyoake and seconded by Davis, “That the report of the 
Financial Committee do pass” was defeated by one vote.* 

Howell and Cremer were by now wishing that the League was dead 
and buried, but it was not so easily despatched. Howell declared that 
the conduct of Odger and his allies was “inexplicable” and “calculated 
to injure the Reform League in the estimation of its patrons and also 
to do me personally immense injury”.5 Cremer resorted to the familiar 
tactic of bringing counter charges against Odger. After recalling the 
shoemakers’ failure to keep appointments and carry out instructions, 
he asked: “Is there any truth in the report that you received any money 
or promise of money, either directly or indirectly, from Mr M. T. 
Bass, Mr A. Bass or any other person speaking for them either directly 
or indirectly?... Did you receive any promise direct or indirect, from 


' Howell to Glyn, 12th. Dec. 1868. 
2 E.C.R.L. Minutes, 2nd. Dec. 1868. (Moved by Odger, seconded by Dell.)-J. A. Sa- 
muda was a notorious foe of trades unionism. After he was returned in 1868, he is alleged 
to have implored Gladstone to make no concessions to the unionists. (Henry Crompton, 
The Defeat of the Workmen, in: Bee-Hive, 2nd. Sept. 1868.) He beat Beales, but this may 
well have been due to the intervention, not of Glyn, but of Newton of the Engineers, who 
also stood for Tower Hamlets. 

3 Ibid. 

4 E.C.R.L. Minutes, 16th. Dec. 1868. 

5 Howell to Beales, roth. Dec. 1868. 
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Messrs M. T. or A. Bass, or from any other person speaking or acting 
for them, directly or indirectly, that either of the Basses or any other 
person would allow you £ 100 or any other sum per year towards your 
maintenance provided you would not come to Stafford and could get 
a seat elsewhere?”.1 

The basis of this impressive questioning was a rumour that Odger, 
Connolly, and Cremer himself had received £500 “as an inducement 
to withdraw Mr Odger from contesting Stafford”.2 There seems no 
doubt that M. T. Bass did offer to contribute £100 per year to a fund 
for the support of working men who were elected to Parliament.3 
Mottershead was instructed to go to Stafford to investigate the whole 
matter, but the League was dead before his report was received.* 


Apart from trying to show that their critics were as much implicated 
in private financial transactions with brewers and manufacturers as 
they were themselves, Howell and Cremer called upon Morley, Glyn 
and Beales to help exonerate them. 

After many desperate appeals from Howell, Glyn was induced to 
address a letter to the League about his attitude to the Tower Hamlets 
election. It began with the haughty observation: “I can scarcely admit 
that I should be called upon to respond to the ‘minute’ of which you 
send me a copy”. But he added, “You are at liberty to tell your friends 
that I am not aware that any action was taken by myself or others 
which can justify the supposition that Mr Samuda was supported by 
the Party at the expense of dividing the Liberal interest... I never at- 
tempted any interference and I am quite at a loss to understand the 
data upon which the allegation in the minute is based”.5 

Although this answer was hardly satisfactory from Odger’s point 
of view it closed the discussion. The whole affair at Tower Hamlets 
was complicated by Newton’s candidature. Cremer wanted an enquiry 
as to whether Allan, Applegarth, and “other leading trades unionists” 
had taken voters to the Poll to plump for Newton.® Beales was the one 
“League” candidate who had received help from the Special Fund and 
he was satisfied with Glyn’s explanation.’ 


1 Minutes of ECRL, 2nd. Dec. 1868. The Basses were the famous brewers. M. T. Bass 
was the Member for Derby. He played an important part in the early history of trades 
unionism on the railways. (See G. W. Alcock, Fifty Years of Railway Trade Unionism, 
London, 1922.) Arthur Bass had been a candidate for Stafford (one of Glyn’s “specials”) 
but withdrew. 

2 Tbid, 9th. Dec. 1868. 

3 Ibid. (Remarks by Connolly, Mottershead and Odger himself.) 

4 Ibid. 

5 Copy of Glyn’s letter in E.C.R.L. Minutes, 16th. Dec. 1868. 

6 Minutes E.C.R.L., sth. Dec. 1868. 

7 Howell to Glyn, 17th. Dec. 1868. (Beales was seeking favours from the Ministry, Howell 
to Beales 12th. Dec. 1868.) 
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Howell’s great difficulty was the rejection of the report of the Finan- 
ce Committee. Bradlaugh and others were determined to conduct a 
close enquiry into the expenditure of the Special Fund. Special meet- 
ings of the E.C. had to be held at which Odger, Cooper, Bradlaugh 
and others examined accounts and vouchers. Howell knew that the 
source of their discontent was the absence of any financial support for 
their own candidatures. In private, he spoke like Guizot, “enrichez 
vous”. “If Mr Bradlaugh or Col. Dickson wants money to fight with, 
let them get it...”.2 At the Executive he “misunderstood” all this 
probing and investigating. He behaved as if it was based on a suspicion 
that he had abused his official position for personal gain. This allowed 
him to whip himself up into a state of righteous indignation, for at the 
time of these debates neither Cremer nor himself had received special, 
preferential rates for their work. (They received their reward privately 
and only after the debate in the League had ended; nothing was allow- 
ed to appear in the accounts.) 

Howell complained to Beales: “I had every item ready for the Execu- 
tive last night. Why then, I ask, did not Mr Odger allow the balance 
sheet to be read and discussed in proper form and time instead of 
leading off into quite a different subject? Perhaps vile insinuations will 
serve their purpose better than the facts of the Balance Sheet”.® 

Beales eventually got the Balance Sheet adopted. Mr Cooper said 
he never called the accounts in question, “what he deprecated was the 
policy involved in the matter; we had been used as Whig tools etc. 
The President replied that that was a very different matter and did not 
in any way interfere with the Report of the Finance Committee and 
the Balance Sheet. It was then put to the meeting and adopted”.5 

Howell explained to Samuel Morley: “I feel truly thankful that I 
have been able to give satisfaction to those who have chiefly sustained 
our great movement during the four years of its existence. As to the 
Special Fund, all have felt satisfied. Of course, there were a very few 
who have always more or less felt the same antipathy to the “Whigs” 
as William Cobbett, — but things are now greatly altered. All classes 
are drawn nearer to each other, and I hope it will not be long before 
the present jealousy will be considerably modified”.® 

The adoption of the balance sheet did not formally close the matter 


' Minutes of Specially Summoned E.C.R.L., 8th. Jan. 1869. 

2 Howell to Beales, 2nd. Dec. 1868 (headed “Private”). 

3 Howell to Beales, roth. Dec. 1868. 

4 Minutes E.C.R.L., 23rd. Dec. 1868. Adoption moved by J. B. Langley, seconded by 
Wm. Osborne. 

5 Howell to S. Morley, 24th. Dec. 1868. 

® Howell to S. Morley, 21st. Jan. 1869. 
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because a rider was added “that the E.C. reserve its right to discuss 
the propriety and authority of a certain part of the expenditure”,! but 
most of the critics had never been well placed to sustain their attack. 
They had tied their own hands in advance by their concessions and 
compromises. Those of them who stood as “League” or “Working 
Men’s” candidates produced programmes which were little more 
advanced than those of such middle-class radicals as Mundella or 
Stansfeld. They all announced that, if elected, they would give 
general- or at most, “independent” — support to Mr. Gladstone. Brad- 
laugh, for example, always did his best to win the confidence of the 
Liberal chief. He sent him a copy of his election address and when he 
was planning a popular campaign against the obstruction of the House 
of Lords he told Gladstone that he did not want to do anything that 
might be detrimental to his plans. “The feeling of the people is so 
strong on the matter that controlled it may be useful, uncontrolled 
it will be dangerous”.? 

Given the fact that men like Bradlaugh laid less stress on what 
distinguished them from other liberals than they did on what they 
had in common with Gladstone, they were not well placed to criticise 
their officers for putting first the overriding interests of the Party, as 
interpreted by Gladstone’s Whips. 


Some of those who were employed by Howell with money from the 
“Special Fund” may have known little about how the money was 
raised. This was true of Lloyd Jones who stipulated that he would only 
work for candidates who were sound on the Labour Question and 
who refused to take any payment even for expenses, for work done in 
London.’ But Odger and most of the others certainly knew a good 
deal of what was going on. Howell alleged that Odger was well aware 
that the Liberal Whips did not want any discussion about the “Special 
Fund” in the General Council and that they were only satisfied when 
Cremer and himself conducted all negotiations. Odger had received 
£58 for his work and had made no complaints until he was forced out 
of Chelsea. Having allowed Howell and Cremer to assume more and 
more power it was a bit late in the day to start complaining about the 
results. 

All this mutual recrimination was finally ended early in 1869. With 
only Osborne and West offering serious resistance, it was agreed to 
wind up the Reform League.’ A month or so before, members had 
! Minutes E.C.R.L., 23rd. Dec. 1868. 

2 Bradlaugh to Gladstone, 9th. June 1869. (Date in pencil by another hand.) 
3 Lloyd Jones to Howell, 26th. Oct. 1868. 


4 Howell to Beales, roth. Dec. 1868. 
5 Minutes E.C.R.L., 12th. March 1869. 
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been asked to console themselves for failures in the election by re- 
membering that the League had “secured a hold on the constituencies 


never before attained by the Democratic Party”;1 now it was dis- _ 


covered that this impressive machine had outlived its usefulness, 
Cooper and the Left Wing thought that the time was ripe for a Re- 
publican ? agitation; Howell explained that the League had accom- 
plished its main purpose; that he had every confidence in Mr Glad- 
stone and that continual political agitation was bad for the country.’ 

Instead of reproaching each other about money matters everyone 
now agreed that everyone else’s expenses ought to be met. It was 
agreed, in principle, that Cremer should receive a commission of £90 
on the last £900 raised in the Special Fund; * that Howell’s debt of 
£136 at Aylesbury should be treated as a collective responsibility; 5 
finally, it was unanimously agreed that Odger should be voted £73 for 
his election and other expenses.® 

On 13th February 1869 George Howell wrote two letters which 
when placed side by side, provide a final, most revealing comment, on 
workmen, money, and the General Election. 

The first of these letters was to a correspondent in Stoke. It will be 
remembered that Stoke had been the scene of Hartwell’s candidature 





—— 


and a source of great anxiety to Glyn.’ In the end the old Chartist _ 


retired from the contest on the grounds that he had insufficient sup- 
lies. It was arranged that he should be paid £280 to enable him to meet 
the expenses which he had already incurred, but he was swindled out 
of the money.® He tried to take action through the courts to restrain 
those who had defrauded him and in consequence, the episode became 
public knowledge. 


Rumours were current in the Potteries that Howell was trying to 


discredit Hartwell and that he was actively involved in the intrigue | 


against him. “I cannot but regret that my name has been mentioned in 
connection with your election”, wrote Howell. “I do not think that I 
was treated fairly in the matter. However, I frankly state that I did not 
[?] know that Mr Hartwell was to be bought off or “induced to retire” 
as the expression was used. I sincerely respected my informant and | 
begged him not to dirty his fingers with the transaction. I own to an 
impression at the time that I was to be selected to do something in the 
matter. But so strongly was I opposed to it that I was told that it would 
be smashed up. I imagine that it was — so far as the first attempt was 


1 Report of the Finance Committee of the Reform League, 9th. Dec. 1868. 

2 Minutes E.C.R.L., 12th. March 1869. 

5 Howell to Beales, roth. March 1869. * Minutes E.C.R.L., 13th. Jan. 1869. 
5 Ibid., zoth. Jan. 1869. 6 y2th. March 1869. 

7 See p. 79. 8 Standard, 2oth. Nov. 1868. 
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concerned. I felt that if working men’s candidates were to be open to 
influences of this nature the cause of Labour was low indeed. Working 
men’s candidates when once selected and in the field, must fight the 
battle out fairly, honestly, and persistently to the end. 

I would not retire from Aylesbury on any account. I felt that the 
honour of our class was in my hands, and I left the constituency with 
my name cherished not only by the 1,000 who voted for me, but by 
all who had any pretension to the name of liberal”. 

The second letter was sent to an un-named correspondent. Its terms 
had been carefully discussed and it was signed by Cremer as well as by 
Howell. It read: “Private”: “Dear Sir, In the various interviews we 
had with you during the late electoral campaign, you were pleased to 
acknowledge that the work which we had undertaken to perform had 
been done in a satisfactory manner and that we had rendered an essen- 
tial service to the Liberal Party. We believe that you are satisfied that 
we preserved our connection with you as secret as possible considering 
the peculiar organisation and body of men with whom we had to deal. 
The difficulties of our task are only known to ourselves, especially, 
with regard to some circumstances which arose out of the Northam- 
pton, Hackney and Chelsea elections. 

An endeavour was made to connect you with the novement, but 
completely failed inasmuch as we never would mention your name 
under any circumstances. Hence the public has never been any the 
wiser, although we got a little more abuse. 

So far as we are concerned we were the least paid of all who went 
out, as our expenses were much heavier, whilst our pay was just the 
same in amount as any one of our co-workers, however humble his 
abilities or inadequate his work. Circumstances therefore compel us 
to ask you to consider our claims...” 


Cremer annoyed Glyn by the strong terms of his demands 3 and irrita- 
ted Stansfeld by wanting to claim money as a fee in the same way as a 
professional agent such as Acland.‘ In the end Stansfeld advised that 
they should be paid £200.° 

Howell had already received substantial help with his election ex- 
penses from Samuel Morley. “My gratitude”, he said, “shall be shown 
by my future devotion to the same good work...”6 


In March and April 1869, Howell proposed that the “same good 


* Howell to A. Smith of Stoke, 13th. Feb. 1869. 

* Howell and Cremer to an unnamed correspondent, 13th. Feb. 1868 (headed “Private”). 
The correspondent was almost certainly Glyn. Howell’s diary for 13th. Feb. 1869 reads: 
“Sent letter to Glyn about fee [sic] for work done...” 

8 Howell’s diary, 3rd. Feb. 1869. 4 Ibid., 20th. Feb. 1869. 

5 Thid. 6 Howell to Morley, 21st. Jan. 1869. 
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work” could best be carried on through a private Registration and 
Election Agency.! He had already told Glyn that “In any work for the 
future I would see to it that I dealt only with those who found the 
money, and let all accounts, vouchers, etc. etc. be rendered to them”.? 

Morley, Glyn and Stansfeld supplied Howell with £500 to esta- 
blish this agency,® but with the formation of the Labour Representation 
League at the end of the year Howell found himself in some danger of 
being isolated. He proposed that the balance of the £500 should be 
made over to him personally so that he could be independent. “I own 
that I do not like trusting entirely to politics for one’s bread. It lessens 
a man’s moral influence and independence. I want to preserve both”. 
He hastened to explain that he wanted to be independent, not of 
Morley or of Glyn, but of his own class. “I cannot always lend myself 
to all the foolish movements of working men”.* 

Howell’s proposal was accepted on the understanding that he would, 
in his words, continue to “as truely and fairly carry out the intention 
of the subscribers as though he went on as he was now doing”.5 


At the end of 1867 Howell was delighted to have £6 in the bank; two 
years later his assets amounted to more than £850.° Both he and Cre- 
mer invested their money in old houses which they renovated.’ Ho- 
well tried to make his property the starting point for a bigger venture - 
a philanthropic building society which was to pay 6%. 

In view of all this, it was quite an achievement for Howell to be 
able to assume a high moral tone about the misfortunes of Hartwell 
and to be able to declare that he would only be comforted when he 
knew that none of the “base money” reached him.8 

However, Howell did not feel that he himself had been treated over 
generously and he complained at frequent intervals about the “stin- 
giness” of the Gladstonians. Even in 1871, when he was Secretary to 
the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C., Howell was looking for 
favours from the Ministry and asking Beales to approach Glyn on his 
behalf. Glyn would do no more than “bear the matter in mind”. “I 
sincerely thank you”, wrote Howell to Beales, “for your kindness, and 


* Howell to Stansfeld, 24th. April 1869. 

2 Howell to Glyn, 12th. Dec. 1868. 

* Howell’s rough notes on Balance sheet of Registration and Election Agency. 

4 Howell to Stansfeld, 2nd. Nov. 1869. 

5 Ibid. 

® Howell’s diary, 1868, “Personal Financial Review for the past year” & the cash account at 
the end of the diary for 1869. 

7 H. Evans, Sir R. Cremer: His Life and Work, London 1909, p. 48. & Howell to S. 
Morley, 20th. July 1871. 

8 Howell to E. Hind, 3rd. Dec. 1868. 
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hope that Mr Glyn will bear the matter in mind for there are plenty of 
chances wherein he may, if he so pleases. 

Mr Glyn should remember not merely good offices rendered, but 
the abstention from adverse criticism upon many points of the Govern- 
ment promise and performance. I, of course, could not do anything 
which would run the risk of a Liberal defeat, but upon some questions 
they have really invited it, and if we had been hasty in taking up the 
cudgels I think considerable dissatisfaction would have been the 
result. 

I wonder if Mr Stansfeld ever remembers how some of us worked 
for him, now that he is reconstructing his office. Surely there would be 
a chance of some good appointment where my qualifications would be 
a fair test”. 

Beales had already received his judgeship. Howell and Cremer both 
had to wait until the eighteen eighties before becoming Lib-Lab 
Members of Parliament. 


Vi 


As far as mere matters of fact are concerned it is no longer possible to 
dismiss Marx’ judgement about “almost all” the recognised English 
Labour Leaders’ being sold to Gladstone and Morley. There is no real 
release from this conclusion in pointing out that there were other 
“recognised leaders” apart from Howell, Cremer, Potter, Odger, 
Hales, Mottershead and the rest of them. In the first place, Marx 
qualified his charge. In the second, such men as Applegarth had, by the 
time Marx spoke, started to engage privately in work for “Glyn and 
the Government”’.? 

It is, however, possible to argue that Howell and Cremer ought not 
to be judged by the political moralities of either chartism or of socia- 
lism. It is not self-evident that Howell was betraying his own social 
and political values when he made his agreement with Glyn. It might 
be suggested, and very plausibly, that Cremer and he were empiricists; 
practical men who believed that any programme that looked beyond 
limited improvements was delusory and nonsensical. They believed, 
with equal sincerity, in Mr Gladstone; in “new model” unionism; and 
in the adage about the half loaf. They could see little incompatibility 
between the interests of their industrial organisations and their poli- 
tical loyalties. 

Once this is granted, their secrecy, their shiftiness, the readiness 


‘ Howell to Beales, 23rd. August 1871. 

2 A. J. Mundella to R. Leader, 13th. Oct. 1871. Sheffield University Library. (A postscript 
to the letter headed “Private” runs: “Applegatth works for Glyn whenever needed, and is 
always ready to help the Government”.) 
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with which they sacrificed their friends take on the aspect of unplea- 
sant, but indispensable, expedients. 


It must not be forgotten that most contemporary labour leaders shared 
Howell and Cremer’s attachment to liberalism. For example, John C. 
Proudfoot, a leading trades unionist in Scotland, was even mote at- 
tached to the principles expressed in the essay “On Liberty” than they 
were themselves. Proudfoot told Lord Elcho: “I agree with your 
Lordship in believing that this class (the working class) is in great 
need of being taught that the true liberty is individual or personal 
liberty and that communal or mob liberty or happiness or progress at 
which most of their would-be leaders aim is... tyranny over body and 
mind”.! Proudfoot favoured “labour representation, provided that 
there was no suggestion of independent class policies and that “the 
right men” were chosen. “I do believe in the propriety of a few wor- 
king men getting into Parliament as I deem it a sine qua non that all 
classes should be represented, but Potter and Co are not the men”. (He 
was discussing Hartwell’s candidature at Stoke.) “I believe them as 
destitute of the necessary intellect as of honesty and that is saying 
something considerable I deem. Potter himself is about as honest as 
any of them, though certainly not the ablest, although his vanity 
would lift him over all heads”.? 

An apologist for Howell and Cremer could argue that the workmen 
and reformers who came forward as candidates in Hackney or Notting- 
ham, Halifax or Northampton, were not advancing programmes which 
were conspicuously different from those of many middle-class Glad- 
stonians. The challenge which they made to local Whig interests or to 
middle-class wire pullers was therefore dangerous where it stood any 
chance of letting in the Tory and merely trivial where it did not. If 
mere labour representation was all that was wanted, it was more likely 
to be secured by services rendered to the Whips than by making a 
nuisance of yourself in the constituencies. 

If Howell and Cremer were rewarded with a “small independence” 
for themselves, there was nothing particularly reprehensible about it. 
Applegarth and Coulson had occupied the official positions which they 
might otherwise have expected to have secured for themselves and 
they had made a notable contribution to supplying Mr Gladstone 
with the majority upon which his first, great administration depended. 

It could be maintained that when the reforms of that first adminis- 
tration are remembered; the disestablishment of the Irish Church; the 


! J. C. Proudfoot to Lord Elcho, n.d. (Gosford House archives. Courtesy of Earl of 
Wemyss and March). 
2 Tbid., 8th. August 1868. 
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improvement in the Irish land laws; the beginnings of army reform; 
the Education Act of 1870; and the introduction of the ballot; faith in 
Gladstone does not appear to have been misplaced. 

Even if Howell knew (as he did) that the middle-class radicals of 
Bradford and elsewhere were doubtful friends to trades unionism, 
what else could he do? Even if he saw (as he did) support for “advan- 
ced radical reformers” degenerating into general support for all can- 
didates approved by the Whips, what could he do? Given the state of 
political opinion in England and the structure of politics at that time, 
it may be questioned whether there was any alternative course open 
to the leaders of the League except collaboration with Gladstone. 

The plausibility of this defence largely depends on showing that 
Howell and Cremer had no choice, or that if they had a choice, they 
were not aware of it; or that if they were aware of it they conscien- 
tiously rejected it. 


There was an alternative policy, although it must be recognised that 
it was neither well articulated nor strongly supported. Engels was 
being wildly unrealistic when he said that the Reform Act opened the 
door of the House of Commons to sixty labour M.P.s — this showed 
no appreciation of the importance of the ballot or the tremendous cost 
of elections. But it might have opened the door to some, had workmen 
been more conscious of their strength and encouraged by their 
leaders to use it. Glyn was obviously astonished by the modest am- 
bitions of the Reform League leadership and amazed by their uncon- 
ditional support of Gladstone. Had they demanded concessions on 
matters of policy and a share of representation he might well have 
tried to help them to get it. 

The alternative to Howell’s policy of complete identification with 
middle-class radicalism was most clearly set forth in Professor Beesly’s 
programme.* It will be recalled that Beesly attached no importance to 
mere labour representation as such. A few workmen in the Parlia- 
mentary Liberal Party would simply have come up “night after night 
to the crack of Mr. Glyn’s whip; compromising their convictions, 
soiling the purity of their own consciences and ruining their chances of 
future usefulness”?. A few working-class candidates would be useful 
provided their appearance was part of a larger strategy of mass pres- 
sure behind a distinctive programme. 

There are a number of reasons why it would be quite wrong to dis- 
miss Beesly’s ideas as a professorial flight of fancy. The first, and most 
impressive of them, is that the essentials of his strategy were taken up 


1 See first part of this article, Vol. V (1960), Part 3, p. 430. 
* E. S. Beesly, The Elections, in: Bee-Hive, 12th. Dec. 1868. 
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and applied at a number of by-elections in the early seventies and at 
the General Election of 1874. This made an important contribution to 
securing the satisfactory legal settlement for the unions in 1875 1}. Ho- 
well’s policy, on the other hand, broke down in 1872 when his indu- 
strial and political loyalties came into open conflict with each other. 
As secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. he could 
not carry out Congress’ instructions to bring mass pressure to bear 
on the Liberal Government and to settle for nothing but the total 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act.? His earlier commitment 
to Glyn and Gladstone made it impossible for him to do this. Congress 
would have better understood the strange reticence of its secretary had 
it known that he had made an impressive contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s majority and that he had been set up in business by the Whips 
on the understanding that he would continue to work for the Party. 

But even in 1868, Beesly was not alone in pointing to an alternative. 
There were workmen who were feeling their way towards independent 
political action along the lines which he sugges: d. For example, there 
was the Scottish workers’ programme, developed by the men of 
Edinburgh and Leith. It consisted of 15 test questions for candidates 
on questions of social legislation of interest to the working class. The 
first question was: “Are you in favour of extending the full protection 
of the law to the funds of trades unions...?” Other questions covered: 
widening the penalties for employers’ negligence; the extension of the 
factory acts; further amendment of the Master and Servant Acts; more 
legislation and inspection for mines and sea-going vessels; state own- 
ership of railways; a national compulsory, unsectarian, system of 
education; and compulsory provision of full house accommodation 
for workmen evicted from their homes as a consequence of civic 
improvements or other causes. 


The acceptance of the Gladstonian principles of public finance and 
total rejection of state intervention in economic and social life was by 
no means as widespread in the eighteen sixties as has sometimes been 
supposed. The London working-class leaders knew the Fortnightly 
Review in which the Editor talked of jargon about “retrenchment” 
being essentially hollow and hypocritical; a favourite phrase of the 
“unidea’d rich”. And went on to speak of the ragged flag of economy 
being paraded as if it were a holy lance.! 


1 R. J. Harrison, The English Positivists and Labour Movements, D. Phil. Thesis, Oxford 
1955. 

2 See the controversy between Beesly and Harrison on the one hand and Howell on the 
other in the Bee-Hive between 13th. Jan. and 14th. June 1872. 

3 The Kilmarnock Advertiser, 31st. Oct. 1868. 

4 J. Morley, Old Parties and New Policy, in: Fortnightly Review, September 1868. 
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All the way from Lloyd Jones and Hartwell at one extreme to Ap- 
plegarth and Odger at the other, workmen retained the sense of their 
own identity and distinct interests. This awareness might be dulled but 
it could not be wholly eradicated. It was there behind the halting and 
uncertain gestures of some of the working-class candidates in 1868. It 
helps to explain the rise of British republicanism in the seventies, and 
it was at the source of the continual tension that characterised the 
inner history of both the Reform and Labour Laws agitations. The 
policies of empiricism and compromise were always under a challenge; 
usually muted and feeble; occasionally stern and formidable. Howell 
knew about this. It was at the root of most of his problems in managing 
the League. It was always threatening to assume the shape of an alter- 
native policy. As he told Stansfeld, “Some of us have to stand in the 
character of obstructives because we will not consent to the revival of 
the old chartist practice, that of opposing all parties except those pledg- 
ed to labour questions”. 

One can understand neither the movements nor the men of the 
Mid-Victorian Labour Movement if the ambivalent attitudes referred 
to at the beginning of this article are lost sight of. Liberalism at the 
front of the mind and old working-class sentiments and traditions at 
the back of it, produced the characteristic vacillations and inconsis- 
tencies. Applegarth secretly working for Glyn and the Government, 
and at the same time valuing his membership of the International; 
Odger in 1868, at once party to an agreement with the Liberal Whips 
and yet in rebellion against it. 

The point is illustrated by the superb irony of Odger’s peroration 
at Fawcett’s eve of poll meeting in Brighton. The shoemaker took as 
his theme that most cherished and ambiguous of Victorian virtues, 
self-help. “Rely upon yourselves! Self-reliance, — that rising, anima- 
ting, soul-stirring, heart-inspiring quality which whispers to a man; 
-no matter whether he be a shoemaker in his kitchen or a tailor in his 
garret, an engineer at his lathe, a bricklayer or a mason on his scaf- 
folding, - whoever he may be, be strong in the spirit of self-reliance, 
the faithful monitor which whispers into the deepest recesses of his 
soul, and says in gladdening tones - ‘Look up! There’s a brighter and 
happier future before you’””.? 


The general working class sympathy with Liberalism and Radicalism 
would not have been enough in itself to have prevented some advance 
along the lines of Beesly’s programme. The intellectual dependence of 
the Labour Leaders upon the Gladstonians was never so great as to 


' Howell to J. Stansfeld, 8th. Nov. 1869. 
* Brighton Gazette, 18th. Nov. 1868. 
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make their financial dependence upon them unimportant or merely inci- 
dental. It was this “iron power”, as Howell himself termed it,! which 
enabled Glyn to re-enforce and consolidate the exceedingly skilful 
social and educational efforts of Stansfeld and Mundella. If the Amal- 
gamated Engineers could have been induced to give £3,000 to a 
working class electoral fund, as they were induced to give the same 
sum to the London builders, the history of the 1868 Election might 
have been very different. 

The secret agreement of 1903 may have had beneficial consequences 
for both parties; it is an arguable matter. The agreement of 1868 was 
essentially what Howell called it - “a contract”. From this contract, 
the Liberal Party derived immense benefits at very little cost; the 
labour movement derived no obvious benefit at all. As a result of the 
negotiations with the Whips, support for “Advanced Radical Refor- 
mers” became synonymous with support for Whigs like Akroyd and 
Lord Henley. And if there was any advantage in returning Mundella 
for Sheffield it was balanced by helping to defeat Butler- Johnstone at 
Canterbury. By their unconditional support for Gladstone, Howell 
and Cremer helped to create a Government with so vast a majority 
that it became insensitive to the claims of Labour. 


Howell and Cremer derived undeniable advantages for themselves by 
their deal with the Whips. Yet it is apparent from Glyn’s remarks to 
Gladstone that they began by putting too low a price upon their 
services and that had they played their cards properly they might have 
been rewarded with more promising constituencies than Warwick and 
Aylesbury. Perhaps they underpriced themselves because they did not 
appreciate that Glyn was full of doubts and anxieties about the out- 
come of the election. At the beginning of 1868 they could hardly have 
guessed that the Liberal Whips would come to attach so much import- 
ance to the machinery of the Reform League. It seems probable that 
Howell always believed that the Liberals would win the Election. He 
may well have interpreted the close-fisted behaviour of the Northern 
manufacturers during the winter of 1867-68 as a sign that they shared 
his confidence. If victory was certain, then the Reform League could 
only be of marginal importance. 

It was only as the election campaign developed that Howell gra- 
dually recognised how much Glyn needed the League. If he lamented 
his missed opportunities and came to complain about the stinginess 
of Glyn and Stansfeld, he could console himself with the thought that 
he had made enough to make him, in his own words, “independent”. 
However, he lived under the constant strain of the invidious position 


‘ Howell to J. D. Nieas, 22nd. August 1868. 
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in which he had placed himself. His relations with his associates be- 
came charged with bitterness and mutual contempt. He came to talk 
of his old friend Dickson as “simply a man about Town, he never was 
a politician”. Mottershead, he accused of writing “scurrilous rhymes, 
without power or reason, or common sense, to lampoon or libel all 
with whom he comes in contact. Shunned by all...”. “As to the can- 
tankerous little dog Cremer, he is doing all the mischief in his power 
as usual”. Odger “has done us much harm during the last two years 
by his foolhardiness and by his ill-governed temper. But it pays him 
somehow for he is well up for cash...”! “Whoever found Cremer 
working for long with any party except pay kept him quiet for a 
while?’”’? Howell’s correspondence abounds with this sort of thing. He 
acquired, in turn, an unenviable reputation as a man who had “never 
worked for or been identified with any reform movement where the 
money was scarce and hard work the only reward”. 


The historical significance of the 1868 agreement is that it marked the 
real beginning of the Lib-Lab era in working-class politics; an era 
which was to last well beyond the formation of the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee in 1900. Surrounding that meeting in the Memorial 
Hall there was an unnoticed irony — the money for the building had 
been largely supplied by Mr. Samuel Morley.* 


1 Howell to C. Bartlett, 27th. June 1871. 

2 Tbid., 9th. Jan. 1871. 

3 F, W. Soutter, Recollections of a Labour Pioneer, 1923, p. 120. 

4 The Englishman, toth. June 1876. (“This is MoRLEY’s Shop, he having been the largest 
contributor to the erection of the building, and it is the home of very [every?] milk-and- 
water kind of gospel...”) 
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ARISTONICUS, BLOSSIUS, 
AND THE CITY OF THE SUN 


I 


In Asia Minor in the Second Century B.C., an ephemeral revolutionary 
regime held sway which has been variously hailed as the first volley of 
Marxism ! or the last stand of Cloudcuckooland.? Since Aristonicus 
did not hesitate to openly proclaim class warfare against the bour- 
geoisie of Pergamum, even restrained scholars label his City of the 
Sun as a “proletarian state”. Ironically, though he challenged the 
majesty of Rome, Aristonicus won the support of Blossius of Cumae, 
the Stoic adviser of Tiberius Gracchus and the ideologue of the Roman 
reformers, who would perish in the debacle of the Pergamene revolution. 

In 133 B.C., Attalus III of Pergamum and Tiberius Gracchus died; 
the tribune was clubbed to death but the king became a god.4 Accord- 
ing to legend, Attalus lacked few of the stock villainies of a stage ty- 
rant. Misanthropic and slightly mad, he murdered his relatives and 
mourned them excessively, dabbled in science and metallurgy, and 
distilled deadly poisons from a garden of noxious plants.> However, 
Attalus was also a capable administrator who managed his realm 
efficiently. Since the kingdom was a center of trade and industry, the 
crown derived revenue from the production of pitch, parchment, and 
textiles, but the chief source of royal income were the great farms and 
grazing lands, worked by semi-serfs and royal slaves.6 Successively 


? Robert von Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der antiken 
Welt, Munich (Ed. 3 Oertel) 1925, I, pp. 405-406. 

2 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, London 1939, VI, p. 351. 

3 Joseph Vogt, Struktur der antiken Sklavenkriege, in: Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur, Abh. der geistes- und- sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse (1957) 1, p. 22 

4 See Esther Hansen, The Attalids of Pergamon, Cornell, 1947, pp. 410-426, on the 
posthumous cult of the Attalids. 

5 Justin XXXVI 4. Diodorus XXXIV 3. Cf. Hansen, pp. 134-141, and David Magie, 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Princeton 1950, I, pp. 30-33. 

6 Hansen, pp. 153-217. M. Rostovtzeff, in: Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, pp. 590-618, 
and Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, Oxford 1941, I, p. 509, empha- 
sizes the isolation of /aoi in villages and farms which may have increased their revolution- 
ary potential. 
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standing off Seleucid and Gaul and still threatened by neighboring 
dynasts, Pergamum had looked westward for aid and found a willing 
ally in Rome whose agents in Asia the Attalids were in effect from the 
reign of Eumenes II. Before he “withdrew from mankind”, Attalus 
III willed to the Roman people his personal treasure and royal estates, 
specifying that Pergamum and other Greek cities with their territories, 
as well as temple lands, were excluded from the bequest,! a techni- 
cality of little weight to the imperial heirs. While the king may have 
simply anticipated the arrival of Rome and merely checkmated his 
greedy neighbors, Attalus the man sought to circumvent any claim of 
his bastard half-brother, Aristonicus. The will was received with 
delight by the Gracchan reformers at Rome, in need of cash to imple- 
ment their land program, but the august fathers of the Senate looked 
askance at the grand manner in which Tiberius Gracchus accepted the 
bequest in the name of the people, usurping the senatorial monopoly 
of foreign affairs.2 Already exacerbated by the Gracchan encroach- 
ments on inclosed public lands, conservatives were infuriated at the 
constitutional threat posed by the tribune’s action. Previously in de- 
posing a rival tribune, Tiberius Gracchus had created a de facto popular 
tyranny,® and when he further defied convention by seeking reelec- 
tion, the opposition panicked. Since the Gracchan consul, P. Mucius 
Scaevola, refused to act, the Pontifex Maximus, P. Scipio Nasica, led a 
senatorial mob to lynch the tribune in defense of property and pro- 
priety.* Though a selective massacre ensued and the body of Tiberius 
Gracchus was flung into the Tiber by night, his program continued, 
shorn of its threat of dictatorship. As the Gracchan purge of 132 
subsided, the land commission still sat and the Senate looked eagerly 
at its new preserves in Asia, dispatching Scipio Nasica as legate with 
four others to organize the new province, possibly as a salve to public 
opinion. Soon Nasica died in Asia where a grave also awaited P. 
Licinius Crassus who succeeded him as Pontifex Maximus and took as 
well the murdered tribune’s seat on the land commission. However, 
there was a new Attalid at Pergamum. 


' Magie, I, pp. 32-33. Hansen, p. 140. Sallust, Hist. IV 69.8. claims that the will was 
forged, a charge perhaps not unfounded in particulars of the bequest. 

* Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 14. Gracchan connections with Pergamene circles are ably 
described by E. Badian, Foreign Clientelae, Oxford 1958, pp. 173-174. 

3 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 15. While not intent on personal dictatorship, Tiberius 
Gracchus was as impatient of constitutional obstructions as Sulla or Caesar. To Tories, he 
was a tyrant slain by patriots (Velleius II 3); to Blossius, he was a statesman unencumbered 
by legalistic niceties. 

‘Tbid., 19-20. Appian, Bel. Civ. I 16-17. 

5 Valerius Maximus V iii 2e. Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 21. 
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Though his mother was an Ephesian concubine and the daughter of a 
harpist,! Aristonicus’ father was a king. Had Attalus III not died 
childless, the bastard of Eumenes II would have had little hope for a 
throne, but even a demi-Attalid was preferable to the rapacious repu- 
blic which had blotted Carthage and Corinth from the earth and in a 
single day had enslaved 150,000 Epirotes.2 Since Florus calls him 
“regii sanguinis ferox iuvenis”,’ the pretender was not without merit 
and even Magie concedes that “he was a man of boldness and ability”.! 
Far more accurately than the burghers of Pergamum, Aristonicus 
sensed the mood of the masses; later the massacre of 80,000 “Romans” 
in the Mithridatic pogrom would give eloquent testimony that Asians 
preferred their own rulers to the publican’s yoke.® Blossius’ presence 
alone gives some measure of the stature of Aristonicus. In raising the 
banner of national resistance to Rome, Aristonicus was not without 
precedent; Macedon had produced a bumper crop of pretenders, and 
one of the counterfeiters of Andriscus’ claim, a former wife of Perseus, 
was married to a Pergamene.® Utilization of explosive social conditions 
was not unique with Aristonicus. Recently, a Pseudo-Perseus had 
armed slaves in Macedon,’ a venerable Greek practice in time of 
stress, and there was general unrest among the servile population in 
the Aegean area.8 In Attica, the slaves in the Laurium mines rose and, 
in 130, even those on Delos, the greatest of the slave marts, but these 
disturbances were simply spasms of agony in the slave community, 
like the great Sicilian revolt under the mantic Eunus who established 
an ephemeral realm as “King Antiochus” under the inspiration of a 
Syrian consort of the Sun. Though Aristonicus too appealed to 
rebellious slaves, his main support were the down-trodden serfs of 
the interior, for he failed markedly to win the cities, particularly 


1 Rutropius IV 20. Plutarch, Flamininus 21. Justin XXXVI 4. Velleius Paterculus II 4 
denies his claim to be a son of Eumenes IT. 

2 Livy XLV 34. The memory of the fate of Carthage and Corinth in 146 would still be 
fresh in Pergamum in 133. 

3 Florus I xxxv 20, 

4 Magie I, p. 148. Generally Magie considers Aristonicus “a foe of Hellenic civilization” 
and “wholly unfitted to be king of Pergamum” (I: 151; 32). 

5 Appian, Mith. 22-23. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, II, pp. 938, 943. Sallust, Hist. IV 69.8 puts 
an eloquent defense of Aristonicus into the mouth of Mithridates Eupator. 

6 P. Benecke, in: Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, p. 276. Cf. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, II, 
PP- 769-771, 977- 

7 Eutropius IV 15. Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica VI 5.28 and Thucydides IV 80. 

8 W. W. Tarn and G. Griffith, Hellenistie Civilization, London (Ed. 3) 1952, pp. 122-124. 
® Florus II vii 19. Diodorus XXXIV 2.13, 39 describes the courtesy extended by the rebels 
to the humane daughter of a particularly hated master. Diodorus ascribes the same resent- 
ment of brutal treatment to the servile followers of Aristonicus. See F. Oertel, Die soziale 
Frage im Altertum, in: Forschungen und Fortschritte (1927) 3, pp. 257-258. 
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Pergamum where the largest slave population was concentrated. 
Except for its final Helipolite phase, the Pergamene rebellion was a 
royalist Jacquerie rather than a Spartacus revolt, since Aristonicus 
claimed to seek a rightful throne, from which a wicked brother had 
excluded him, and was at this stage more Jacobite than Jacobin. 

Probably shortly after the death of Attalus,! the rebels seized Leucae 
and a portion of the Pergamene fleet.? After Phocaea recognized the 
pretender,® sea raids began 4 and Samos, Myndus, Colophon, and 
possibly Notium fell.® While Aristonicus’ Thracian allies terrorized the 
Chersonesus,® former royal mercenaries, many of them Thracians 
faced with unemployment, flocked to his standard. Though the rebel 
fleet harried the coast of Caria, Pergamum stood firm awaiting aid 
from Rome but grew alarmed at the prospects of a popular rising 
within the city.” Because desertions were frequent and Aristonicus 
was known to have partisans within the metropolis, the bourgeoisie 
bridged the gap until the legions would arrive with an extraordinarily 
liberal decree: 


“,..Because King Attalus Motherlover and Benefactor, when he 
was removed from mankind, left our fatherland free and specified 
it and the public domain (and the Romans must ratify the bequest) 
and it is necessary for the public safety for the subjugated popula- 
tion to share citizenship in general harmony, the People made this 
decree. With good fortune, the People ordain to grant citizenship 
to the following: the resident aliens carried in the rolls; the 
soldiers settled in the city and its territory; and the Macedonians, 
Mysians, and Masdyans [?];... and resident troops throughout 
the city and its territory and their women and children, also those 
registered in the garrison of the old city. Into the rolls of resident 
aliens are entered the children of freedmen and the royal and 
public slaves, young and old, with their wives, except those royal 
slaves purchased in the reigns of Brotherlover [Attalus II] and 
Motherlover. But those inhabitants, who since the death of the 


‘ Appian, Bel. Civ. I 18 states that Aristonicus was in revolt when Tiberius Gracchus 
was slain and quotes Sulla accusing the rebel cities of aiding the pretender for four years 
(133-129), Mith. 62, and returning only through fear and compulsion. Rostovtzeff, 
SEHHW, Il, p. 825 accepts this view. 

2 Strabo XIV 1.38. 

3 Justin XX XVII 1. 

4 Tacitus, Annals IV 55 and XII 62 cites Eastern cities claiming credit for resisting Aris- 
tonicus. 

5 Florus I xxxv 20. See Magie I: 148. 

6 Hansen p. 145. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, II, p. 758. 

’ Mithridates V executed fifth columnists in Pergamum, Cf. Magie, II, p. 1035. 
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king have gone out of the city to the country, are declared out- 
laws and their property is to be confiscated by the city...” 1 


Though the Roman legates lacked troops in the field, the client kings, 
Mithridates V of Pontus, Ariarathes V of Cappadocia, Nicomedes II 
of Bithynia, and Pylaemenes of Paphlagonia, closed in on the insurrec- 
tion, eager for the rewards of service to Rome.? 


In Rome, the consuls for 131, P. Licinius Crassus and L. Valerius 
Flaccus, disputed the command of the punitive force to Asia.® Since 
Flaccus was unlucky enough to hold the office of Flamen Martialis, 
his absence from Italy was reckoned more sacrilegious than that of the 
Pontifex Maximus who received the honor of liberating the treasure 
of Attalus.4 The father-in-law of Gaius Gracchus,® Crassus was an 
accomplished linguist * and a severe disciplinarian ; ’ Gellius marvelled 
that he was simultaneously “ditissimus, nobilissimus, eloquentissimus, 
iurisconsultissimus, pontifex maximus”.* Unfortunately, this galaxy 
of talents did not include the military arts and Crassus was defeated, 
assaulting Leucae. Falling into the hands of one of the Thracian bands, 
Crassus arrogantly abused his captors and blinded one with his riding 
crop; the Roman general’s head was sent to Aristonicus.® 

At last, the insurgents’ naval activity roused the Ephesians who en- 
countered and defeated the rebel fleet off Cyme,?° for which Ephesus 
was rewarded with the governor’s seat and the provincial treasury 
under Roman occupation."' With the sea coast lost, Aristonicus fell 
back on the hinterland and the final phase of his career. The pretender 
could take some consolation in the battlefield death of King Aria- 


1 W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, Leipzig 1903, I, pp. 533-537 
(No. 338) Despite lacunae, the meaning of the decree is obvious and the final sentence 
particularly significant. The view that the decree was occasioned by the actual threat of a 
rebellion already in process is endorsed by T. R. Broughton, An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome (Ed. T. Frank), Baltimore 1938, V, p. 507. Cf. Magie, I, p. 149. 

2 Eutropius IV 20. Justin XXXVII 1. The kings may have feared the example of the 
Pergamene rebellion on their own slaves, as Vogt (p. 22) suggests, but the more important 
motive for intervention was the prospect of profit from fishing in troubled waters. 

3 Cicero, Phil. XI 8. 

4 Justin XXXVI 4 reflects an anti-Crassus tradition not shared by Gellius and Florus. 

5 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 21. 

8 Valerius Maximus VIII vii 6. 

? Gellius I 13. 

8 Tbid. 

8 Justin XX XVI 4 and Eutropius IV 20 hold that Crassus died in action. The episode with 
the Thracians is repeated by Florus I xxxv 20, Orosius V to, and Frontinus, Strat. IV 5.16. 
Cf. Velleius Paterculus II 4, and Strabo XIV 1.38. 

10 Strabo XIV 1.38. 

"! Tarn, Hell. Civ., p. 173. 
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rathes 1 and the arrival of Blossius of Cumae ? who may not have been 
the only Gracchan extremist to escape the purge and throw in his lot 
with the Pergamene revolution.’ “Going up into the interior”, Strabo 
recounts, Aristonicus “quickly collected a vast number of propertyless 
men and also slaves bewitched by liberty whom he called Heliopolites,”4 
The Sun State stormed Apollonis and Thyateira® and might have 
withstood the client kings and even taken Pergamum; the prospect of 
sacking the metropolis would suffice to instil ardor into Aristonicus’ 
ex-slaves and former-mercenaries, should Heliopolite appeals fail. 
However, Rome replaced the late Crassus with a proconsul experien- 
ced in subduing rebellious slaves and their self-styled kings. 

Though he had reduced the slave insurrection in Sicily and brought 
“King Antiochus” back in chains, M. Perperna, consul for 130, de- 
clined a triumph over chattel § and hastened to Asia where he invested 
Aristonicus in Stratoniceia on the Caicus,’ starved him into surrender, 
and sent the fallen Sun King in fetters to Rome.’ Familiar with Roman 
vengeance, Blossius slew himself,® while the burghers of Pergamum 
held a Soteria joyfully thanking Herakles for their deliverance.!° Per- 
perna sent the treasure of Attalus to Rome where it was publicly auc- 
tioned with dire effects on the traditional virtues according to the 
moralists of a later day.14 When the consul died in Asia, he was replaced 
by M. Aquilius who poisoned the springs used by diehard Heliopolites!” 
and was accordingly worshipped as a Benefactor God at Pergamum.!® 
The Senate condemned Phocaea to be razed but relented when Mar- 
seilles appealed on behalf of its mother-city.4 No such clemency was 


Justin XXXVII 1. 

2 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 20. Cicero, de Amic. XI 37. 

3 T. S. Brown, Greek Influence on Tiberius Gracchus, in: Classical Journal, (1947) 42, 
p. 473. Cicero, de Amic. III 12 suspects that Gracchans murdered Scipio Africanus the 
Younger but asserts (XII 41) that friends and relatives of the tribune took vengeance on 
“Publius Scipio” (= Nasica?). Did Blossius meet Nasica in Asia? 

§ Strabo XIV 1.38. 

5 Strabo XIV 1.38. J. Swain, Antiochus Epiphanes and Egypt, in: Classical Philology, 
(1944) 39, pp. 77-78, notes that Aristonicus and Antiochus III used the same stronghold, 
Livy XXX VII 37. Both kings posed as champions of the masses and some of Antiochus’ 
propaganda may have taken root in Thyateira. 

6 Florus II vii 19. 

7 T. R. Broughton, Stratoniceia and Aristonicus, in: Classical Philology, (1934) 29, pp. 
252-254. This former site of cistophoric mint was eclipsed until the reign of Hadrian, 
probably as punishment for harboring Aristonicus. 

§ Eutropius IV 20. 

® Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 20. 

10 Hansen, p. 147. 

1 Florus I xlvii 12. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XX XIII 149. 

22 Florus I xxxv 20. 


8 Tarn, Hell. Civ., p. 55. M4 Justin XX XVII 1. 
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extended to Aristonicus who resigned his claims,! either because of 
torture or a realistic appraisal of the futility of his cause. It is disputed 
if he graced the triumph of Aquilius in 126% but there is no doubt as 
to his ultimate fate: “Aristonicus iussu senatus Romae in carcere 
strangulatus est.” The kingdom, which Aristonicus aspired to in- 
herit, was in the hands of the publicans; the Heliopolis, which he 
sought to establish, had died stillborn. 


II 


The significance of the Aristonicus movement is difficult to appraise, 
for the sources are few, poor, and invariably hostile, primarily epito- 
mizers of the Christian era, late in time and small in mind. Unfortu- 
nately the problem has not been resolved by the attention which 
Aristonicus has received from recent scholars who have not been 
deterred by the paucity of sources from asserting extraordinary inter- 
pretations of the aims and ideological antecedents of the Pergamene 
pretender. Tarn confidently notes: “It was the only occasion in anti- 
quity on which Homonoia was to extend, not merely laterally — from 
one race to another-— but vertically, to the depths of a slave world; and 
the moving spirit of it was a king.” * Toynbee hails Blossius as 
Marx’s “Hellenic prototype” and Aristonicus as “his Pergamene 
khalifah” 5 and draws attention to the “unmistakable kinship” be- 
tween Aristonicus and the communist Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din who dis- 
turbed Smyrna in A.D. 1416.® Pohlmann was convinced and converted 
Bidez 7 and Hansen § that Aristonicus was seeking to realize the ro- 
mantic Utopia of Iambulus.® While Spengler sourly chided the “Stoic 
enthusiast, Blossius, who later committed suicide after bringing... 
Aristonicus of Pergamum to ruin”,!® Kahrstedt soberly detected the 
sinister specter of a Bolshevik Internationale at work." 

Aristonicus’ venture into social revolution should not eclipse his 
rdle as a nationalist opponent of Roman expansion. Because Rome 


1 Florus I xxxv 20. 
2 Hansen, p. 148. Velleius Paterculus II 4 is not an unimpeachable source. 

3 Eutropius IV 20. 

4W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind, in: Proceedings of the 
British Academy, (1933) 19, p. 131. 

5 Toynbee, V, pp. 179-180. 

6 Toynbee, V, p. 111, n. 2. 

7 J. Bidez, La Cité du Monde et la Cité du Soleil chez les Stoiciens, in: Academie royale de 
Belgique, Bulletin de la classe des Lettres, (Ser. 8) (1932) 18, pp. 290-291. 

8 Hansen, p. 144. 

® Pédhlmann, I, p. 406. Cf. Oetrel’s remarks, II, p. 570, n. 3. 

10 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, New York 1939, II, p. 454. 

1 U. Kahrstedt, Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, (1926) 188, p. 197. 
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was at best a unilateral tribute state and more commonly simply 
grasping, brutal, and inept, her rule was imposed with considerable 
difficulty on the older nations of the Eastern Mediterranean whose 
effeteness was belied by Aristonicus, Mithridates Eupator, and Cleo- 
patra. Though the Gracchan program seemed scandalously radical to 
the Senate, its concept of social justice was limited to Romans not 
provincials. After Tiberius Gracchus accepted the legacy of Attalus, 
the Gracchan Crassus came to collect it and Gaius Gracchus would 
inflict the tax-farmers on Asia. While surely a servile war, the Per- 
gamene rebellion has some affinity with the Italian Revolt of 91 and in 
many respects, Aristonicus is closer to Sertorius than to Spartacus. 

While on the Mediterranean level, Aristonicus was an Attalid resist- 
ing Roman imperialism, he waged class warfare with a vengeance 
within Pergamum. The pretender exploited not only the traditional 
protest of the dispossessed poor against the indifferent rich but drew 
upon all the submerged elements in Pergamene society, the rural serfs 
against the cities! and the inland Asians against the coastal Greeks.? 
However, other Hellenistic kings had recently posed as champions of 
irate commoners to further their political and military ends: Cleo- 
menes III of Sparta? Perseus of Macedon,* and even the Seleucid 
Antiochus III the Great.5 Other than the encouragement which any 
challenge to the established order gives to a potential rebel, there is no 
demonstrable connection between Aristonicus and contemporary 
slave risings. The egalitarian mood of Heliopolis would hardly have 
been sustained by a king secure in the Acropolis at Pergamum. 


Surely the times were out of joint. While servile disorders were feared 
and realized, elaborate reforms were sought to ameliorate the plight of 
dispossessed freemen. At Rome, agrarian capitalism and long cam- 
paigning were driving out the small landowner, while the Gracchan 
program, like the similar archaist appeals of Agis and Cleomenes at 
Sparta, hoped to retrench the small farmer as the foundation of the 
state and the strength of the army,® but no attempt was made to cope 


' Broughton, Economic Survey, IV, p. 509. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, II, p. 1106. 

2 Compare Saumachus in the Crimea about 109 B.C., which may have been a slave revolt, 
S. A. Zhebelev, L’abdication de Paerisadés et la révolution Scythe dans le Royaume de 
Bosphore, in: Revue des Etudes grecques, (1936) 49, pp. 17-37. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, III, 
p. 1512, disagrees. 

3 The myths and realities of Cleomenes III and the Spartan Revolution ate examined in 
my Phylarchus of Athens: History as Propaganda and Tragedy, Berkeley (Calif.) 1961. 
‘Livy xx 13. Polibius xxv 3. ‘ 

5 Plutarch, Flamininus 15. Livy XX XV 33-34. His son and general, Mithridates, promised 
abolition of debts in Lycia, Athenaeus XII 528A and Livy XXXIII 19. 

6 The Gracchans were not Roman populists but patriotic aristocrats trying to raise citizen 
soldiers on marginal land, Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 9 and Appian, Bel. Civ. I 11. 
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with the increasing problem of institutionalized slavery which each 
Roman triumph aggravated by flooding the market with hordes of 
chattel. As the cleavage between rich and poor became a chasm, the 
freeman was frequently destitute and politically prostitute, while 
society in general rested on the highly combustible fabric of mass 
slavery. “In your country”, a Greek remarked to Flamininus, “money 
alone rules and everything else is subordinate to it.” 1 However, 
Blossius of Cumae did not succumb to the reign of cash. 

Despite attempts to provide him with a Campanian lineage on the 
basis of an atavistic propensity to arson and insurrection,” the antece- 
dents of Caius Blossius remain as enigmatic as the man himself. Never- 
theless, he was a hospes of the family of M. Scaevola,? which no doubt 
stood him well in the purge of 132. A pupil of Antipater of Tarsus and 
an associate of Panaetius and Diophanes of Mitylene,* Blossius was 
probably aware of the volatile situation in the East and possibly even in 
contact with its leaders. Surely his defection to Aristonicus was based 
on some knowledge of the pretender’s aims, for he by-passed the 
slave king, Eunus, whose Sicilian stronghold would have been a 
convenient haven for a really radical émigré. However, as the Grac- 
chan ideologue, Blossius was unconcerned with slaves and no doubt 
saw in Aristonicus another popular tyrant like Tiberius Gracchus, 
liberal in terms of his times, but, despite appearances, in the tradition 
of the gentleman benefactor like the father of the tribunes, T. Sem- 
peronius Gracchus, who had championed the Iberian natives against 
Roman brutality and cupidity.> Cicero, who noted his unhappy end 
with approval, castigated Blossius as the evil genius of Tiberius 
Gracchus: “Non enim paruit ille Ti. Gracchi temeritati, sed praefuit, 
nec se comitem illius furoris, sed ducem praebuit.”* Plutarch credited 
him and Diophanes with instigating the land program and recounted 
how the Stoic brazenly scoffed at ill omens which shook the confidence 
of the tribune.’ As the energetic defender and possible creator of the 
Gracchan concept of the tribunate as a popular tyranny, Blossius is ill 
cast in the rdle of anti-Roman Italian separatist. After the murder of 


1 Livy XXXIV 31. 

2 D. Dudley, Blossius of Cumae, in: Journal of Roman Studies, (1941) 31, p. 95. 

3 Cicero, de Amic. XI 37. 

4 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 8. Panaetius studied at Pergamum under Crates, Hansen, 
p. 383. 

5 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 5. The grandfather of the tribunes had raised two legions of 
slaves freed on condition that they fight Hannibal. Livy XXII 57; Valerius Maximus 
VII vi 1. 

§ Cicero, de Amic. XI 37. 

7 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 8; 17. Plutarch permits the blasphemy against omens be- 
cause they came true. Cf. Pericles 6. 
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Tiberius Gracchus, the Senate scrupulously purged the radical wing 
of the popular party but daintily ignored the better-born Gracchans, 
Scaevola, Crassus, and Gaius Gracchus. At a preliminary hearing of 
the special tribunal attended by the consuls, P. Laenas and P. Rupilius, 
G. Laelius,! and possibly Nasica, Blossius was asked if he would have 
obeyed Tiberius Gracchus’ command to fire the Capitol, an injunction 
which would have nullified the tribune’s powers according to the 
theory of the tribunate formulated by the Gracchans against M. Octa- 
vius.? With greater valor than tact, Blossius placed personal loyalty 
before ideological consistency and replied in the affirmative.’ However, 
despite this inflammatory remark, he was permitted to flee from Rome 
and escape the fate of Diophanes, which would suggest that some de- 
gree of concern for him in high places proposed the arson question 
as an escape and not a trap; Plutarch even claims that he was par- 
doned.* The adherence of a man of such courage and convictions 
speaks well for Aristonicus. 


Il 


Though history has preserved the measurements of Saint John’s New 
Jerusalem, only the name remains of Aristonicus’ City of the Sun, a 
defect which some propose can be filled by Iambulus’ tale of the Isles 
of the Sun.® With doubtful fidelity, Diodorus has preserved an ac- 
count of IJambulus’ sojourn in a pleasant archipelago in the Indian 
Ocean where, amid the natural abundance proverbial in equatorial 
climes, a happy race of polyglot, industrious, and serene sun wor- 
shippers, addicted to eugenics, euthanasia, and astrology, spend their 
days in easy alternating labor, free from the scourges of slavery and 
monogamy.® However, the proportion of Utopian allegory to geogra- 


' Laelius had earned the epithet “Sapiens” by avoiding arguments with the opposition 
over land reform, Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 8. 

* Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 15. A similar notion that legality was dependent on the 
public interest is attributed to King Agis IV of Sparta, Plutarch, Agis 12. 

3 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 20. Cicero, de Amic. XI 37. Valerius Maximus IV vii 1. 

4 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 20. Though Nasica first asked the question, it was “re- 
peated often and by many persons”. A similar escape is offered to Agis at his trial, Plutarch, 
Agis 19. 

5 Péhlmann, I, pp. 405-406; II, pp. 305-324. Kroll, lambulos, in: Real-Encyclopadie der cl. 
Alt., IX, pp. 651-653. Bidez, pp. 280-283, 290-291. Tarn, Alexander Helios and the Golden 
Age, in: Journal of Roman Studies, (1932) 22, p. 140. H. Last, in: Cambridge Ancient 
History, IX, p. 104. The view that Iambulus depicted a Stoic Utopia is related to the un- 
warranted assumption that Stoicism was a semi-socialist creed, on which see my “Stoics, 
Cynics, and the Spartan Revolution, in: International Review of Social History, (1959) tv, 
pp. 461-469 and H. Baldry, Zeno’s Ideal State, in: Journal of Hellenic Studies, (1959) 79, 
PP. 3-15. 

§ Diodorus II 55-60. The astral symbolism of the seven circular islands does not prove 
Stoic influence, since astrology was the accepted pseudo-science of the Hellenistic era and 
one of the few intellectuals to challenge it was the Stoic Panaetius, Cicero, de Div. II 88. 
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phic romance cannot be resolved from a fragment preserved by a 
notoriously inept compiler. The society of the Isles of the Sun was 
monartchical, kin-based, and reverent of age and, with its communal 
marriage and carefree life amid lush flora and exotic fauna, did not vary 
much from the conventional Greek notions of Indic bliss, remote 
from the social afflictions of the Hellenistic world.' Like Montaigne’s 
cannibals, Iambulus’ happy Indians are a romanticized composite of 
travellers’ tales, held up as an existent ideal to mortify corrupt Euro- 
peans, and the Isles of the Sun are closer to Melville’s Zypee than to 
More’s Utopia. Except for a terminus in Diodorus, it is difficult to date 
Iambulus, though Rose has scented a familiarity with Poseidonius.* 
However, Tarn is sure that the influence is Eratosthenes, though he 
considers this argument of less weight than the tautology that, since 
Iambulus was constructing a Utopia, he must belong to the “construc- 
tive period of Hellenistic thought”, i.e. the Third Century.® Even if 
Iambulus was known to Aristonicus and considerably more impres- 
sively than in Diodorus’ version, a literary parable would hardly pro- 
vide a workable program for a struggling revolution much less suffice 
to inflame an illiterate peasantry. 

In the ancient Near East, there were real cities of the Sun, venerable 
shrines of solar worship, notably Egyptian On and Syrian Baalbek.! 
With his proclamation of another Heliopolis, Aristonicus aimed at a 
religious appeal, intelligible to the oppressed natives who flocked to 
his standard. Not only a tangible deity, the sun is the very source of 
life, “Helios, whom the wise men call the king of the gods and the 
father of all things.®” In Asia Minor, solar cults were widespread and 
Greek Apollo himself was an Anatolian immigrant.6 At Hiera Kome, 
near Aristonicus’ stronghold at Thyateira, the priests of the “Persian 
goddess” preached Mithraic Fifth Monarchy propaganda against the 
Seleucids.? Even into modern times, politics and religion have been 


1 See Diodorus II 39-41, or Strabo XV 1.34. 

2 H. Rose, The Date of Iambulos, in: Classical Quarterly, (1939) 33, pp. 9-10. 

3 W. Tarn, The Date of Iambulos, in: Classical Quarterly, (1939) 33, p. 193. 

4 In the Hellenistic era, On was chiefly of antiquarian interest, but Theodor Mommsen, 
Rémische Geschichte, Berlin 1874, II, p. 54, has suggested a connection between Aris- 
tonicus and the Syrian sun cult, a relation more applicable to Eunus in Sicily where there 
was an obvious Syrian factor operative in the slave revolt. 

5 A fragment, probably of Sophocles, quoted by Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, Cambridge (Ed. 3) 1922, p. 462. Cf. Aristophanes, Peace 404ff. 

® W. K. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, Boston 1950, pp. 84-86. 

7 J. Swain, The Theory of the Four Monarchies, in: Classical Philology, (1940) 35, pp. 
11-12, and Antiochus Epiphanes and Egypt, in: Classical Philology, (1944) 39, p. 78 sug- 
gests that Aristonicus utilized an Anatolian solar cult. Tacitus calls the deity at Hiera 
Kome “the Persian Artemis”, Annals III 62, but she would be the just Sun of Arinna, 
whatever she meant to the Magi. Herodotus I 131 confused Mithra with the “Persian 
Aphrodite”. 
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inseparable in contested Asia Minor. Toiling for royal master or city 
nabob, the Asian serf knew only one benevolent force in his daily 
struggle with poverty and drudgery, the Sun who shines on rich and 
poor alike and whose blazing eye observes each injustice of the world 
below. At Delphi, Apollo was the protector of the liberated slave! 
and guaranteed the limits of his new status.? In Thrace, Helios was 
particularly popular * and the support of Thracian mercenaries was 
vital to Aristonicus. With the fleet gone and the cities alienated, the 
pretender was forced to rely on the serfs of the Anatolian countryside 
and the dispossessed of society in general, the special suppliants of 
Helios Dikaiosynes,t to whom Utopian brochures meant nothing. The 
thickfingered agrarian proletariat could not respond to incompre- 
hensible programs for future happiness or glib descriptions of far- 
away bliss, but they would hearken readily to appeals to known and 
trusted gods, especially the Sun whose virtue quickened the seed and 
warmed the earth, the Benefactor who took no tax, the Savior who 
rose each day, the truly Manifest God. The Greek Strabo calls him 
Helios,® just as Caesar and Tacitus label Gallic and German deities by 
more familiar names, but the title would suffice only for the Hellenized 
element in Aristonicus’ following who had fled from Pergamum and 
the other Greek cities. To the country folk, the Sun God of their 
fathers was still manifest. When Herodotus saw his form near Smyrna 
and by Ephesus, he confused the god with the legendary Sesostris 
because of what he fancied were Egyptian hieroglyphics,® in reality 
Hittite inscriptions. Like the Babylonian Shamash, the Hittite Sun God 
was a protector of right, “a shepherd of mankind... O Sun God of 


1L. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, Oxford 1907, IV, pp. 177-179. 

2 W. Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, Philadelphia 1955, 
pp. 35, but see the comment of M. I. Finley, The Servile Statuses in Ancient Greece, in: 
Revue Internationale des Droits de l’ Antiquité (1960, Ser. 3), 7, pp. 183-184. 

3 Harrison, p. 462. 

4 Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, II, p. 808. Dudley, p. 99. However, Tarn, reviewing Rostovtzeff 
in Journal of Roman Studies, (1941) 31, pp. 165-171, feels that no one would fight for an 
abstract Sun of Righteousness. 

5 Strabo XIV 1.38. Though Pontine by birth, Strabo was culturally a Greek and gave 
Aristonicus’ sun god a familiar Greek name. Throughout this paper, the term “Asian” 
implies geography and only such cultural differences as might arise from that factor. The 
East contained more cultural debris and live fossils than the West but the human elements 
were the same: Ulpian and Elagabalus were both Syrians, as were the skeptic Lucian and 
the theologian Paul of Samosata. 

5 Herodotus scoffs at the suggestion that the statue was of Memnon, II 106, Even the 
Weather God of Hatti (the consort of the Sun of Arinna) could pass for Aristonicus’ solar 
patron; the farmers, to whom the images were familiar for centuries, were syncretists 
by necessity. For “Niobe” and other Hittite archeological and cultural relics, see George 
Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, London 1954, Vol. 1(The Ancient Aegean), 
Pp. 406-407. 
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heaven, my lord, daily thou sittest in judgement upon man, dog, pig, 
and the wild beasts of the field.” ! To the Hittites and to their cultural 
descendants, the Sun warranted the address: “The inspired lord of 
justice art thou, and in the place of justice thou art untiring.”? For the 
more sophisticated Heliopolites, Blossius could point out that the 
firm justice, presumably radiated by the god-king of Egypt, was in 
reality the solar energy of his heavenly father.? However, like Serto- 
rius’ magic deer, Heliopolis was for local consumption and can only be 
distorted by excessive intellectualization.* 


Presumably Aristonicus aimed at public welfare and the betterment of 
the Pergamene poor but within the contemporary framework of 
monarchy, a benevolent despotism (at least in prospect) with the king 
no longer the shearer but the shepherd of his flock. Apart from the 
immediate violence of the class war, tle bourgeoisie of Pergamum 
feared confiscation of their wealth, not universal suffrage, for Aris- 
tonicus threatened, not social democracy, but redistribution of the 
profits of society, a by no means unique occurrence in Greek history. 
Perhaps with success the pretender might have proved more king than 
benefactor, since he saw himself as a prince unjustly deprived of a 
rightful throne by a wicked relative, a not unusual situation in Near 
Eastern fact and legend. While he challenged an oppressive social 
order and the imperial might of Rome, Aristonicus embodied both 
the Hellenistic ideal monarch counselled by a sage and the vastly older 
tradition of the hidden hero, a king’s son of doubtful birth, raised in 


1O. R. Gurney, The Hittites, London 1952, p. 139. When Suppiluliumas, the father of 
Mursilis II, adopted the title of Sun and the solar disc as a royal symbol, no doubt his 
friend, Akhenaton, impressed upon him the moral qualities of the Sun God. 

2 Ibid., p. 139. Indigenous to the West coast of Asia Minor, the Sun is also called “Sun-god 
in the Waters” by the Hittites. Strabo testifies to his continued popularity in the region, 
XIII 2.5. At Troy, Apollo fought for Asia against Europe. His name may derive from 
the Hittite Apulunas, Martin Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, New York 1940, p. 79, 
but see R. D. Barnett, Journal of Hellenic Studies, (1950) 70, p. 104. 

3 E. Goodenough, The Political Philosophy of the Hellenistic Kingship, in: Yale Classical 
Studies, (1928) 1, p. 82. Vogt’s suggestion (p. 36) to connect Heliopolis with Alexarchus 
of Uranopolis and Zeus Menecrates is unfortunate. Both men were mad and the latter 
may not have existed. The Heavenly City of Alexarchus was an idee fixe humored by his 
brother, King Cassander, while the anecdotes of Menecrates suggest a lampoon on the 
pretensions of both Hellenistic divine monarchy and the medical profession, Strabo VII 
35, Athenaeus III 98 D-F VII 289 A-F. 

4 Plutarch, Sertorius 11, 20. Sertorius’ wish to escape to the Isles of Paradise (18-19) is 
aimed by Plutarch at Roman readers; the sacred deer, however, was a legitimate mantic 
device of the leader who lived among the Iberians as one of their own, wearing their garb 
and respecting their habits. 

5 Polybius XV 21 dourly remarks: “The chief object in every civil strife is to change 
fortunes.” 
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obscurity and striving to wrest his father’s throne from usurpers. 
Probably Aristonicus hoped to realize the aim of “perpetual peace for 
his subjects and swift redress in his courts”! but he also knew that 
the son would come into his kingdom only as the Sun in his zenith. 
In Eastern folklore, the tales of kings outlast their inscriptions and 
official annals; the Horned Iskandar and his Wazir Aristu built the 
Great Wall of China to contain Gog and Magog.? For three millenia, 
Gilgamesh survived, not as the epic symbol of man’s mortality, but as 
the infant prince who escaped the murderous designs of his evil 
grandfather to be raised in obscurity. To emulate the great Semitic 
conqueror Sargon, Hebrew national pride cast the baby Moses adrift 
in the river,’ secure in the knowledge that castaway kings will still 
achieve their destiny like Cyrus, Theseus, and a host of hidden heroes. 
Like the physical ruins of Hittite grandeur, the relics of Hittite thought 
and history survived in Asia and even in Greece where Kronos and 
Uranos acted out the Hittite myth of Kumarbi’s castration of Anu.5 
His birthright seized by Rome, Aristonicus could well cast himself in 
the rdle of the Hittite monarch, Mursilis II, whose adventures refract- 
ed through folk romances could hardly surpass his own testimony: 


“When I the Sun seated myself upon my father’s throne, before I 
moved against any of the hostile countries which had declared 
war upon me, I attended to the recurrent festivals of the Sun-god- 
dess of Arinna... and spoke thus: ‘Sun-goddess of Arinna, my 


1 This ideal was vainly addressed to the Ptolemaic government by the apocryphal Letter 
of Aristeas 291. See the comment of T. A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Political Thought, 
London 1951, p. 293, n.1. 

2 Richard Burton, The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, New York 1934, III, 
pp. 1893-1894. Martin Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature, Ox- 
ford 1938, emphasizes the nationalist tone of such pseudo-factual figures as Semiramis 
and Nectanebo. In the Hellenistic era, much ancient history was revived and adapted for 
contemporary tastes by writers like Manetho, Berossus, and the authors of the Pentateuch, 
not necessarily with any greater accuracy than what was the common property of the 
village storytellers. 

3 Aelian, de nat. anim. XII 21 preserves the Gilgamesh tale in the Third Century A. D. 
See Thorkild Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, Chicago 1939, pp. 89-91. 

4 The legendary Sargon describes how “my changeling mother bore me; in secret she 
bore me. She set me in a basket of rushes; with bitumen she sealed my lid. She cast me into 
the river which rose not over me... and carried me to Akki, the drawer of water,... [who] 
lifted me out... and reared me.” James B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating 
to the Old Testament, Princeton, (Ed. 2) 1955, p. 119. Cf. Exodus 2.2-6. 

5R. D. Barnett, The Epic of Kumarbi and the Theogony of Hesiod, in: Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, (1945) 65, pp. 100-101. H. G. Giiterbock, The Hittite version of the 
Hurrian Kumarbi Myths: Oriental Forerunners of Hesiod, in: American Journal of 
Archeology, (1948) 52, pp. 123-134. Thomson, pp. 179-183, discusses the Hittite back- 
ground of the Amazon legend. See Hansen, pp. 395-396, 400, for Hittite cult survivals at 
Pergamum. 
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lady, the surrounding hostile countries which called me a child 
and made light of me and were constantly trying to seize thy 
territories... - come down, o Sun-goddess of Arinna, my lady, 
and smite these hostile countries for me.’ And the Sun-goddess of | 
Arinna heard my prayer and came to my aid, and in ten years 
from the time when I sat down on my father’s throne I conquered 
those hostile countries and destroyed them.” ! 


However, Aristonicus did not have ten years and the Sun State died 
with him in a Roman dungeon. 


1 Gurney p. 174. Mursilis too was a younger son whose throne was threatened by aggres- 
sion from the West. By assuming the title of “Sun”, he absorbed the aura of justice which 
surrounded the Sun of Arinna in both its masculine and feminine forms. Mursilis’ son, 
Muwatallis, was the host of Paris and Helen in their flight from Sparta, Gurney, pp. 57-58. 
Later tradition knew “Myrsilus” as the last of the Heracleidae to rule Lydia, Herodotus 
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CHAMBRE, Henrt, S. J. De Karl Marx 4 Mao Tsé-Tung. Spes, Paris 
1959. 338 pp. NF. 16.00. 


} A systematic survey of Marxist philosophy is given in this book. The author stresses 
such conceptions as that of alienation and the condemnation of religion. As to the 
Marxists, apart from Engels Lenin and his followers get most attention. One of the 
more original contributions by the author is the explanation of recent developments in 
international policy from Communist philosophic viewpoints; another is that of adapt- 
ing the method of unearthing the essential elements in the official theory on the motive 
forces under the conditions of a non-antagonistic society as developed by G. A. Wet- 
ter for the Soviet Communists to Mao, Father Chambre opposes the Marxist views by 
his Roman Catholic convictions. 


FessarD, Gaston. De l’actualité historique. Tome II. Progressisme 
chrétien et apostolat ouvrier. [Recherches de Philosophie, VI]. Des- 
clée de Brouwer, Bruges 1960. 518 pp. B. fr. 300. 


The second volume of this work can be read apart from the first; in the initial chapters 
a summary is given of the central subject of the first volume, the dialectics of Jew and 
Gentile. It is with some reservations that the author discusses the role of the worker- 
priests; the possible influence on these people of the Communist ideology (the Marxist 
terminology as a factor is also considered important) is clearly seen as a danger. This 
criticism is extended to other prominent figures of the Catholic Left, such as J. P. 
Domenach, who is reproached for seeing a constructive basic element in non-Stalinist 
Communism, In other chapters some aspects of Marxism are thoroughly investigated. 


Ftory, CHARLES. Le catholicisme social devant la crise de civilisation. 
Recherches et perspectives. Préface d’Alain Barrére. Postface de 


Joseph Folliet. Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon 1960. viii, 261 pp. 
NF. 18.00. 


The author, who was president of the Semaines sociales de France from 1945 to 1960, 
has here collected his opening lectures for each session. After a general introduction, 
in which he states that the purpose of these meetings is to find means for the liberation 
of the human person, he enters into a varied number of subjects: the family, the 
national community, /’économie humaine the relations of the West with the under- 
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developed areas, and education. All these intelligently written pieces bear witness to a 
realistic and dynamic approach of social and spiritual problems in which the construc- 


tive element comes to the fore. 


FOUGEYROLLAS, PrERRE. La philosophie en question. Essai. Editions 
Denoél, Paris 1960. 173 pp. NF. 6.00. 


The author here extends his criticism of Marxist philosophy (of which, however, he 
recognizes various elements as valuable) from his previous work Le Marxisme en 
question to the other “branches”: Thomism and existentialism, and raises the problem 
of philosophy as such, with the question whether philosophy is a thing of the past. 
This is an honest and thought-provoking essay with a strikingly unorthodox ap- 
proach. 


GENTILE, GIOVANNI. Genesis and Structure of Society. Translated by 

H. S. Harris. University of Illinois Press, Urbana 1960. vi, 228 pp. 

$ 4.50. 
Gentile’s book, of which this is the first English translation, must be considered his 
most important work, as it systematically elaborates his doctrine of the unity of thought 
and action. Of special interest are the political aspects of his theory on the relation be- 
tween the individual and the state, in which the latter is represented as a concretisation 
of the will of the former, and as sharing the same morality. Prof. Harris, in his exten- 
sive introduction, also deals with the influence of Gentile on Croce, and his influence in 
England and in America. 


Harris, H. S$. The Social Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile. University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana 1960. xii, 387 pp. $5.75. 


In analysing Gentile’s thought (this is the first extensive study on Gentile) the author 
traces his ideas back to his writings before the March on Rome. Gentile, together with 
Croce a renovator of idealist philosophy in Italy, minister of education under Musso- 
lini, defendant of Fascism and marked out as the philosopher of Fascism, appears 
through this method in a much more favourable light. The general conclusion drawn 
by Prof. Harris is, that Fascist idealism should be called a radical deformation of 
Gentile’s theory, and that this holds good even more for the practice of Fascism. 


Jonas, Frrepricu. Sozialphilosophie der industriellen Arbeitswelt. 
[Soziologische Gegenwartsfragen, Neue Folge, Nr. 9]. Ferdinand 
Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. vi, 220 pp. DM. 29.00. 


Dr Jonas’ study deviates in all respects from the current sociological methodology 
and terminology; it has been the author’s purpose to give a pre-eminently philoso- 
phical-anthropological approach of three basic concepts, alienation, legitimity and 
property. Of importance is the distinction made between “ethical consciousness” 
(moralisches Bewusstsein) and anthropological consciousness (anthropologisches Bewusst- 
sein), which has enabled the author to view some old and well-known phenomena in 
a new light. 


JiNGER, Ernst. Der Weltstaat. Organismus und Organisation. Ernst 
Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. 75 pp. DM. 5.80. 
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Ernst Jiinger here treats the East-West conflict mainly dynamically; he sees it as a 
stage on the way to a World State of which the form is to be determined by the two 


great Powers whose resemblance is particularly stressed. The set-up of this book is 
strongly aphoristic and on some points lacking in systematic argumentation. 


KotakowskI, Leszex. Der Mensch ohne Alternative. Von der Még- 
lichkeit und Unmdglichkeit, Marxist zu sein. R. Piper & Co Verlag, 
Miinchen 1960. 284 pp. DM. 8.50. 


These interdependent essays of the well-known Polish philosopher - the German 
translation is by Wanda Bronska-Pampuch - contain such a richness of thought and 
can be considered so typical for a current that might be called marginally Marxist that 
they deserve great attention. It is especially the dilemma of a philosophy that by its 
seemingly concrete victory itself is being sterilized, and whose theoretical futility is a 
precondition for its total realization, For the author, what is left of Marxism as valid 
for our time is its method and general line of thought; and it might be asked why what 
he still accepts should be called by that name. Within the limits of practical oppor- 
tunities, he searches deeply into the relevant questions without becoming “difficult” 
or unreadable for interested laymen, 2nd makes, even then, often brilliant and original 
points where they seem immediately open to criticism. 


LaBRIOLA, ANTONIO. In memoria del Manifesto dei comunisti. Aggiun- 
tavi la traduzione del Manifesto di K. Marx e Fr. Engels. Edizioni 
Avanti!, Milano 1960. 167 pp. L. 400. 


After an introduction by Bruno Widmar, in which the validity of the Communist 
Manifesto is stressed, the always interesting study from 1895 by Antonio Labriola on 
the Manifesto — a specimen of Marxist philosophy — is reproduced here in full. The 
Italian translation of the Manifesto (with an introduction by Engels for the Italian 
reader) is given in an appendix. 


MICHONNEAU, GEORGES. Pas de vie chrétienne sans communauté. Au 
risque de “rabacher”... Lettre-préface du R. P. Congar. Les Editions 


du Cerf, Paris 1960. 157 pp. NF. 3.90. 


The author here summarises his experiences and lessons from more than forty years 
of apostolic work in various parishes. Of interest is a chapter in which the work of the 
so-called Action Catholique specialisée is discussed and judged according to its results. 


This work, part 59 of the series of Rencontres is provided with a preface by the 
R. P. Congar. 


Morale chrétienne et morale marxiste. [Par] Vercors, Guy Besse, Paul 


Chauchard e.a. La Palatine, Paris, Genéve 1960. 236 pp. NF. 6.95. 


Provided with a preface, résumés and a final consideration by Paul Vercors, himself 
neither a Catholic nor a Marxist, Roman Catholics and Marxists alternately discuss 
a number of subjects. The three points of discussion are, respectively, science and 
“natural ethics” (G. Besse and P. Chauchard), the essence of man(G. Mury and C, Cué- 
not), and the ultimate purpose and the means (R. Garaudy and C. Tresmontant). In 
concluding Vercors observes that the existing contrasts between Marxists and Roman 
Catholics are, in many fields at least, not unbridgeable. 
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Scuorps, Hans-JoacHtm. Was ist der Mensch? Philosophische An- 
thropologie als Geistesgeschichte der neuesten Zeit. Musterschmidt- 
Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1960. 352 pp. DM. 16.80. 


Prof. Schoeps has collected some lectures illuminating the philosophical-anthropolo- 
gical aspects in, for instance, Marx, Nietzsche, Burckhardt, and of the more recent 
figures, Heidegger and Jaspers. With relation to Marx the author states that his 
philosophy of man was strongly coloured by the Enlightenment (he observes that the 
proletarian was to Marx what the farmer was to Rousseau), thus providing an explana- 
tion for the failure of his prognoses. The last two parts deal with, respectively, the 
philosophies of man in medical-phsychological science and in Christendom. 


SCHUSTER, Kurt. Gruppe, Gemeinschaft, Kirche. Gruppenbildung 
bei Zinzendorf. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 55 pp. DM. 3.30. 


Not only the theological aspect of Zinzendorf’s ideas on the formation of groups of 
people devoted to the same ideals is given attention here, but also the social meaning 
and earthly values of small communities. In this connection the “utopian” qualities of 
the “Briidergemeine” appear clearly without being mentioned by name in this well- 
documented short study. 


VoEGELIN, Eric. Wissenschaft, Politik und Gnosis. Késel-Verlag, 
Miinchen 1959. 93 pp. DM. 6.80. Kart. DM. 4.80. 


Mr. Voegelin here investigates the essence of gnosis and applies this concept to the 
stream of thinkers since the Renaissance. As characteristic representatives (marked by 
the wish to replace the existing reality by another order) of this philosophic tendency 
he successively discusses Marx, Nietzsche and Hegel; as such the author also describes 
the modern political mass-movements as “gnostic sectarism”. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


APTHEKER, HERBERT. The World of C. Wright Mills. Marzani & 
Munsell, Inc., New York 1960. 128 pp. $1.65. 


An analysis is here undertaken of C. Wright Mills’ work, accompanied by a general 
evaluation by the author. Although he shows great appreciation of Wright Mills’ 
studies, his opinion is that his subject’s neglect of Marxist and Leninist analysis has 
resulted in some incompleteness and inaccuracy. Thus, for instance, the concept of 
power elite, to whose imperialistic character in the realms of international politics 
Wright Mills has paid too little attention. The book concludes with an enumeration 
of reviews of Wright Mills’ books with comments by the author. 


Aspects internationaux des problémes d’économie régionale. Premier 
Congrés international d’économie régionale. Ostende 7/IX/1958, 
Bruxelles 12/IX/1958. Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
Bruxelles 1959. 538 pp. B. fr. 450. 

This book collects the papers and discussions of the congress on regional economy 


problems held in Belgium in 1958. The general starting-point is the idea that the 
regional economies, particularly in the framework of European economic collabora- 
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tion, have become highly relevant. The papers survey the organisation and results of 
regional economical development, especially in Holland, France and Poland. The dis- 
cussions and also the papers themselves are reproduced in three languages, French, 
Dutch and English. 


BaaDE, Fritz. Der Wettlauf zum Jahre 2000. Unsere Zukunft: Ein 
Paradies oder die Selbstvernichtung der Menschheit. Gerhard Stalling 
Verlag, Oldenburg und Hamburg 1960. 304 pp. Ill. DM. 19.80. 


Prof. Baade’s book, primarily written for the layman, undertakes a projection of the 
economic situation forty years from now, starting from the trends discernible to-day: 
the population growth, especially of the underdeveloped countries, and the rapid 
economic development of the Communist bloc and particularly of China. Figures of 
productivity rates and supplies of raw materials, as well as a number of maps, serve as 
reference material. The whole is a smoothly written and interesting speculation with, 
naturally, many uncertain elements and unknown factors, inevitable in view of the 
subject. 


Barnes, Louts B. Organizational Systems and Engineering Groups. 
A Comparative Study of Two Technical Groups in Industry. Harvard 
University, Division of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Boston 1960. xv, 190 pp. $3.50. 


Prof. Barnes’ study of the relation between scientists and management and the frustra- 
tion found in the former group introduces some interesting problems, as for instance 
the influence of the pattern of authority, patterns of interaction among these groups 


and the effects of group autonomy. To this end he studies the existing reference groups, 
value orientations and status. 


BENDIX, REINHARD. Max Weber. An Intellectual Portrait. Heinemann, 

London, Melbourne, Toronto; Doubleday & Company, Garden City 

(N.Y.) 1960. 480 pp. 30/-.; $ 5.75. 
This study is an indication of the increasing interest in Max Weber, also in the United 
States. The merit of Bendix is, that he has restored a system as rounded as possible to 
Weber’s mass of theoretical insights scattered everywhere, and for that purpose has 
also used the writings that have not been translated into English. In the part in which 
Weber’s comparative study of civilizations and his sociology of religion is discussed 
much attention is paid to Ancient Judaism, this being the study in which Weber has 
undertaken a full-scale analysis exhaustively investigating the connection between, 
respectively, social structure, status group, ideas, and secular ethics. Part III, dealing 
with Weber’s political sociology, concludes with a contemporary perspective in which 
Weber’s vision of future society under the influence of bureaucracy is briefly sum- 


marised and compared with the insights of, respectively, de Tocqueville and Burck- 
hardt. 


Carre, Guy. Le syndicalisme et automation. (Etude des problémes 
posés par l’automation au mouvement syndical ouvrier dans une raf- 
finerie de pétrole). Préface de F. Sellier. Ouvrage publié avec le con- 
cours du Centre d’Etudes des Relations Sociales. La Pensée Universi- 
taire, Aix-en-Provence 1960. vi, 374 pp. NF. 23.00. 
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An elaborate survey which has served as a thesis for the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences 
Economiques d’ Aix, and which has automation and trades-union reactions in a micto- 
economic context for its subject is presented here. An investigation is made into the 
oil refinery at Berre, of which the organisation, economic characteristics, public-re- 
lations work and the labour movement (the five most important organisations are 
represented there) are extensively described. It is found that automation constitutes 
a threat for the social security of the workers and that they are unable to influence 
developments on an equal footing with the management; this is chiefly attributed to 
the pre-eminently ideological orientation of the trade unions and the trouble they 
experience in solving new and unfamiliar problems. 


CarosELLi, M. R. Natura e metodo della storia economica. Raccolta 
di saggi di: Ashley, Barbagallo, Croce e.a. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, 
Milano 1960. vi, 224 pp. Ill. L. 1.500. 


A number of essays of a methodological nature in the field of economic history have 
been collected by M. R. Caroselli, whose selection may be called very successful. 
Contributions have been included of N.S.B. Gras (on the development of economic 
history), W. Ashley, B. Croce, L. Einaudi, A. Fanfani and L. Dal Pane, who discusses 
the relation between economic and social history. 


Cocuin, AucGustin. Abstraction révolutionnaire et réalisme catho- 
lique. Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, Paris 1960. 139 pp. NF. 4.80. 


Provided with an introduction by Michel de Bouard a number of notes and fragments 
by the philosopher-historian, who died in 1916, are here collected. They give an im- 
pression of Cochin’s thought, which in some respects can be seen as a pure reaction 
against the sociology of Durkheim and those of his way of thinking, especially 
against the concept “social”, the relative autonomy of the social relations and social 
causation. In the more historical fragments Cochin turns against the French revolution 
(a large part in its rise and further course is said to have been played by freemasonry) 
and its consequences. 


CREAMER, DANIEL, SERGEI P. DoBROvOLsky, and IsRAEL BORENSTEIN. 
Capital in Manufacturing and Mining. Its Formation and Financing. 
Assisted by Martin Bernstein. A Study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. Princeton University Press, Princeton 
1960. liv, 344 pp. $7.50. 
In his introduction Simon Kuznets summarizes the outcome of this study, which is 
No 6 of the Studies in Capital Formation and Financing. It is found that the trends in the 
output of manufacturing and mining indicate a considerably lower rate of growth than 
the national output; that, indeed, a long-term retardation occurs, but that this retar- 
dation shows great differences between the various industries. In this careful and 
systematically planned study a large quantity of figure material has been used; it is 
preceded by some methodological chapters on the methods of measurements, concepts 
and definitions. 


Daseinsformen der Grossstadt. Typische Formen sozialer Existenz in 
Stadtmitte, Vorstadt und Giirtel der industriellen Grossstadt. Bearb. 
von Rainer Mackensen, Johannes Chr. Papalekas, Elisabeth Pfeil u.A. 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1959. xiii, 376 pp. Ill. DM. 
41.50. 
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ciences ' As the first of a projected series devoted to big industrial cities and ecological problems 
nicro- | and edited by Gunther Ipsen, this book contains a study of the city of Dortmund. Des- 
‘0 the criptions are given of the various city zones and their functional importance is elucida- 
lic-re- ted; special attention is paid to the complex of human relations (relations with neigh- 
1s are bours, composition of the circle of acquaintances, etc.). The material was collected by 
itutes means of interviews; the conclusions and starting-points are sufficiently general to 
uence | allow them to serve as theoretical basis for further investigations. One of the most 
> they conscientiously ; in this it links up with those fundamental works that began with the 


ed to |, characteristic aspects of the industrial society has here been studied extensively and 
/ studies of Chicago. 
; 
; 


colta 


aed Demographic and Economic Change in Developed Countries. A 


Conference of the Universities National Bureau Committee for Eco- 
' nomic Research. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1960. xi, 536 


be pp. Ill. $12.00. 
nomic | The papers read by demographers and economists attending the 1958 Conference of 
cusses Princeton University have here been collected provided with one or more comments. 
} The whole is a varied work of compilation containing a number of viewpoints and 
much material, and maintaining a high level. Of the various phenomena discussed that 
itho- | of the differential fertility within a country, for instance, is very interesting; a decrease 
). was found in the relation between socio-economic position and fertility. As to the 
wists r influence of business cycles on marriages and birth rates (discussed by Mr Dudley 
= te. Kirk) it proved to be easier to establish and predict the influence of short-run economic 
scene fluctuations than that of more consistent trends. The last three papers deal with popula- 
ecially tion change and resources (H. J. Barnett, J. A. Crockett and R. Ferber); the difficulty 
accu of applying standards is here pointed out, particularly since one of the most important 
fatien factors, technological change, remains unknown. For the moment the population 
sonry) growth is not considered an acute danger in the industrialized countries. 
ven, » D0BB, Maurice. An Essay on Economic Growth and Planning. 
cing, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1960. vii, 119 pp. 15/—. 
u of The subject of this essay (originally a series of lectures) is economic growth, and the 
-eton author has put the stress on ways of thought, although he has kept in touch with the 
concrete events and policies. The main subject of the book is the problem of invest- 
ments, which the author considers with the help of three models and alternative possi- 
hich is | bilities. The final chapter deals exclusively with price-relations. 
sinthe 
h than F : : 
pe Eigentum und Eigentiimer in unserer Gesellschaftsordnung. Ver- 
ul and offentlichungen der Walter-Raymond-Stiftung, Band 1. Westdeutscher 
1; itis , Verlag, Kéln und Opladen 1960. xii, 239 pp. DM. 11.60. 
— The Walter-Raymond-Stiftung, of which the present volume is the first publication, 
b was founded in 1959 by the German employers’ organisations. The present volume, 
nzin » to which many authors have collaborated, also contains contributions representing 
earb. the Roman Catholic view (Oswald von Nell-Breuning, Gustav Gundlach and others) 
re. and the Protestant view (Walter Kiinneth, Ernst Steinbach and others). The points 
a underlying all the contributions are mentioned beforehand; two principles, i.e. the 
DM. > indissoluble relation between property and liberty and the social aspect of property are 


in the foreground. 
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GERMAIN, JACQuEs. Le capitalisme en question. Préface de Jules 
Moch. Robert Laffont, Paris 1960. 260 pp. NF. 8.00. 


This book, one of a series under the general editorship of Jules Moch, subjects present- 
day capitalism to a critical investigation. The first chapters give a picture of the oli- 
garchic structure of present-day capitalism, which is followed by a consideration of 
the rates of investment and economic growth vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the under- 
developed countries. Mr. Germain notes a stagnation in the capitalism of to-day and 
advocates a greater intervention of the state, especially in point of investments, ratio- 
nalisation and control of market tendencies. 


Gurvircu, GrorGEs. La sociologie de Karl Marx. Centre de Docu- 
mentation Universitaire, Paris 1959. iii, 93 pp. 


In his lectures held in 1958-1959 Prof. Gurvitch exposes once more his views on 
Marx’s work as fundamentally sociological in character. He underlines his conviction 
that Marx’s contribution to sociology is the most essential as well as the “least dog- 
matic”. This does not exclude criticism on a number of points (such as alienation, or 
eschatological elements) that are clearly established. 


Houzner, Burkart. Vélkerpsychologie. Leitfaden mit Bibliographie. 
Holzner Verlag, Wiirzburg 1961. 148 pp. DM. 18.00. 


Apart from the very extensive bibliography of publications on the psychology of na- 
tional character Mr. Holzner mentions the authors of each approach, such as the race 
theory, the school of Herder, the cultural-historical school and modern experimental 
psychology and sociology. The value of this book, therefore, is mainly in its biblio- 
graphy with comments, although the reader also gets a systematic survey of the study 
of national character in the last century and a half. 


IsLaM, NuruL. Foreign Capital and Economic Development: Japan, 
India, and Canada. Studies in Some Aspects of Absorption of Foreign 
Capital. Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland (Vt.), Tokyo 1960. 253 pp. 
$ 5.00. 


Here is an excellent study of the influence of the foreign investments on the econo- 
mical growth in Canada, Japan and India at the turn of the century. The author places 
the Canadian and Japanese development opposite that of India; the latter is explained 
from a complex of factors, which lie partly in the sociological field, namely the lagging 
behind of domestic capital investment, and in general the absence of the specific 
social and cultural conditions that promote the formation of modern industries. Dr 
Islam enters, too, into the purely economical aspects, as for instance the importance of 
portfolio investment of which the role is stressed. The problems here discussed com- 
pletely link up with the difficulties at present connected with the economic construc- 
tion of the economically backward areas. 


KorNHAUSER, WILLIAM. The Politics of Mass Society. The Free Press, 
Glencoe (IIl.) 1959. 256 pp. $5.00. 
Mass politics are defined by the author as political activity outside the institutionalised 


tules and procedures set by a society. After a consideration of the “aristocratic” (mass 
society through lack of an elite) and the “democratic” (mass society as a consequence of 
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Jules ; the domination of the “wrong” elite) viewpoint the author develops a theory according 
to which this phenomenon occurs in consequence of a direct accessibility of elites 
and non-elites to one another for want of mediating groups and institutions between 

esent- the state and family levels. A pluralistic society and a liberal-democratic political struc- 
1e oli- ture are therefore considered the best safeguards. In another part the author also in- 
ion of vestigates the social composition of mass movements; he arrives at the conclusion that 
indet- especially the isolated and the marginals (with whom social ties are absent) from all 
yand classes are their potential victims. 

-tatio- 

LEHMANN, WILLIAM C. John Millar of Glasgow 1735-1801. His Life 
wen and Thought and his Contributions to Sociological Analysis. Cam- 
bridge University Press, London 1960. xvi, 430 pp. 60/-. 

erase Ji his book contains, successively, a study on Millar (biographical and theoretical), a 

vidi | teprint of Millar’s most famous work “The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks”, selec- 

st dog- tions from other writings and some selected letters. Prof. Lehmann points out the great 

rat importance of Millar as a sociologist and historian, particularly of his technological- 
‘ economical theory to which class distinctions and other sociological and historical 
phenomena are traced back. Postulating Millar’s originality as a social and political 
a thinker the author also outlines the intellectual climate in 18th century Schotland 
aphie. against which Millar’s ideas stand out more clearly. 
} 

y of na- Lewis, JoHN. Socialism and the Individual. Lawrence & Wishart, 

the race London 1961. 88 pp. 5/-. 

imental 

 biblio- This is a lucid, popular exposé of the Communist views on the relation between in™ 

1e study dividual and society or state. As to the latter, the “withering away” theory is discussed» 
and it is argued that under the conditions of Communism real freedom is realized: 
“Socialism preserves and advances all that is healthy and sound in former teaching 
about the individual personality and its development.” 

Japan, 

oreign | a ‘ fied 

Lipset, SEYMOUR Martin. Political Man. The Social Bases of Politics. 
53 PP. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto; Doubleday & Company, 
Garden City (N.Y.) 1960. 432 pp. 30/-; $ 4.95 

© econo- 

or places Taking as his starting point the theories of Marx and Tocqueville (on “conflict” be- 

xplained tween society and state, and consensus as the basis of a functioning of democracy) and 

slagging , those of Weber and Michels (on “bureaucracy”) Prof. Lipset gives, in a number of 

- specific closely interrelated studies combined, brilliant proof of the extremely important results 

tries. Dr political sociology can provide for an understanding of political behaviour, and more 

rtance of in particular of the operation of democracy in industrial society. This does not exclude 

sed com- the treatment of a variety of systems that come under the heading “fascism” — and it is 

sonstruc- here that the author gives a very thoughtful analysis of the traditional categories left, 
centre, and right that can be — untraditionally — fully applied to totalitarian currents as 
well. Another height in the book is the discussion of the “democratic class struggle” - 

> Press, | a notion implying the (not exclusive) importance of class for politica] decisions at the 
polls, but not implying anything like a fundamental “progressiveness” of the lower 
classes, or radicalization and revolution. A special part of the book deals with the 

tionalised American situation, another with the the trade unions as a case of strongly bureau- 

ic” (mass cratic “private government”. It should be argued that political sociology as it is handled 


quence of by the author can become very stimulating notably for social history. 
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Lrryens, H. P. M. Onmaatschappelijkheid. Theorie en therapie. Van 
Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1961. viii, 112 pp. Hfl. 7.50. 
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In the first part of Dr Litjens’ work, in which he enters into the methodological aspects 
of “unsociality”, the author describes this concept as a number of minus-variants on 
so-called universals, i.e. norms accepted in the normal society. He also gives a list of 
universals (on some points capable of discussion) and criteria for the determination of 
“sociality”. In the second part the “therapeutic” aspect comes to the fore. 


Misgs, Lupwic von. Die Wurzeln des Antikapitalismus. Fritz Knapp 
Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 1958. 125 pp. DM. 9.80. 


The author, one of the prominent comtemporary representatives of economic libeta- 
lism, here traces back the anti-capitalist feelings existing in the West to “resentment”, 
ie. a grudge against others materially more successful. His attack is directed against the 
so-called progressive Jiberals in particular, to whom he attributes pro-communist 
sympathies. In the author’s view a middle course between capitalism and communism 
is impossible as an economic system and the “welfare state”, “planning”, etc., prepata- 
tory studies for complete economic totalitarianism. 


Nitti, FRANCEsco SAvERIO. Scritti di economia e finanza. Vol. II. 
Problemi monetari e del lavoro. A cura di Federico Caffé. Editori 


Laterza, Bari 1960. xii, 555 pp. L. 3.500. 


As the fourth part of a series which will comprise the whole @uvre of Nitti this book 
lays the stress on financial-economic problems, but it also contains essays that are of 
interest for the social-historian, such as the essays on labour and a general evaluation 
of the laws on human labour. The piece written in English (two are in English, one in 
French and the rest in Italian) on the strikes in Italy should also be mentioned. This is a 
valuable and well-documented study on the strikes in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in which the author points out the unorganised, emotional and inconstant 
character of these strikes (besides the fact that they are most frequent among the groups 
with relatively higher wages) and sees them as a reflection of the social environment. 


Norturop, F. S.C. Philosophical Anthropology and Practical Politics. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 1960. xii, 384 pp. $6.50. 


In this design of a political philosophy practically applicable in the hands of politicians 
Dr. Northrop uses the most elaborate mathematic-physical theories, which he subjects 
to a careful epistemological analysis. Of interest in this respect is the way in which he 
uses recent discoveries in the field of neurophysiology and cybernetics in order to 
atrive at a deeper understanding of the concept “nation”. In its entirety his study is a 
plea for politics adapted to the normative inner customs and beliefs of each national 
group, and he therefore strongly rejects the Hobbesian theory of law and national 
sovereignty (which, in his opinion, still dominates too much in American internal 
policy) and “power politics”, as well as the moral-legally motivated “roll-back” policy. 
In the second part the author applies his analysis to concrete cases (Latin- American 
political ideologies, neutralism and American foreign policy, the success of the Soviet 
Union and Mao’s China), and it is particularly in this part with its “ideo-dymamic” 
interpretations, that the great erudition of the author is in evidence. 
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Van | Povak, Frep. L. The Image of the Future. Enlightening the Past, 
Orientating the Present, Forecasting the Future. A. W. Sythoff, 
Leyden; Oceana Publications, New York 1961. 2 Vols. 456, 376 pp. 

pects Hfl. 40.00. 


oe a Here is the English translation of one of the best-known and most ambitiously planned 
sai an works of Dutch sociology, De toekomst is verleden tid. After an exhaustive descrip- 


} tion of the history of Utopia and eschatology in the Western world the author infers 
that this world, from which he provisionally excludes America as a special phenome- 
non, no longer has a future in the sense of his definition of the word. Thinking is 

app caught in the present from fear rather than from contentment. According to this author, 
who turns against Toynbee and Popper, the “open society” constitutes a danger to 
culture, and in several fields he attempts a detailed description of the signs of decline 


betas that are to be expected on the ground of his general theory; however, over against this 
ent” disappearance of an image of the future in the Western world, a strong belief in it is 
st the : found elsewhere, According to Prof. Polak a new utopy, in which there is genuine and 
ranist general belief, is required and possible. 

inism _ ‘ 
-para- Politische Forschung. Beitrage zum zehnjahrigen Bestehen des Insti- 


tuts fiir politische Wissenschaft. Hrsg. von Otto Stammer. West- 
deutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1960. xi, 272 pp. DM. 40.00. 

_ f On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Institut fur politische Wissenschaft, of 
itori whose publications under the scientific editorship of Prof. Otto Stammer this is the 
seventeenth volume, a number of contributions have been collected, that provide 

information on the development of political science in various countries and areas. 


book Among the collaborators are S. Neumann (United States), S. E. Finer (Great Britain), 
are of A. Grosser (France), N. Bobbio (Italy), C. O. Gomez (Spain), S. Rokkan, H. Valen and 
1ation J. M. Jansson (the Scandinavian countries), O. H. von der Gablentz (Germany), while 
one in Prof. Stammet’s contribution is devoted to the ten years’ history of the Institute. The 
is is a authors have taken great care that the specific aspects of the political scholarship in 
reenth each country are clearly brought out and associated as much as possible with the more 
natane? | general cultural and political characteristics. 

TOUPS 

ment. PouLAIN, JEAN-CLAuDE. L’Eglise et la classe ouvriére. Editions So- 

ciales, Paris 1960. 188 pp. NF. 6.00. 
itics. From a Communist standpoint an analysis is given with reference to a great many 


texts of the Roman Catholic Church in its relation to the working classes, in which 
successively the history of Social Catholicism, its social doctrine and its organisation 


ticians come up for discussion. The author keeps strictly to the interpretation and explana- 
ibjects tions given by Marx, Engels and Lenin, and avoids vulgar anti-clericalism as much as 
‘ich he possible. 

der to 

dy isa Regional Planning. Seminar on Regional Planning, Tokyo, 28 July to 
ational 8 August 1958. United Nations, Department of Economic and Social 
ee , Affairs, New York 1959. iv, 220 pp. Ill. $2.50. ; 

policy. In this publication some papers are collected which were read at the Seminar on 
nerican Regional Planning. Regional Planning has here been taken in its widest sense as an 
Soviet integration of the economical, social, demographical and physical aspects at a level 
namic” between local and national. Examples are given of projects in different countries with 


special attention to organisational and administrative problems. 
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SCHLETTE, HEINZ Roserr. Sowjethumanismus. Primissen und Ma- 
ximen kommunistischer Padagogik. Késel-Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 
136 pp. DM. 5.80. 


In a relatively small compass the author has managed to present a lucid survey of 
Communist theory of education and its philosophic-ideological basis, as well as a 
thorough discussion of the challenge it involves for Western thought. It should be 
noted that the field between pure theory and practical programme is illuminated with 
the help of partly very recent and concrete pronouncements, notably by Mao and 
Khrushchev. 


SILBER, Kare. Pestalozzi. The Man and his Work. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London 1960. xiii, 335 pp. Ill. 32/-. 


This book is a translation and revised version of Pestalozzi: Der Mensch und sein 
Werk, which appeared in 1957. Besides the importance of Pestalozzi as educationist 
the author brings to the fore his value as sociologist, political philosopher and social 
reformer, and the way in which she succeeds in elucidating and adstruing her subject’s 
difficult constructions of thought (which were usually set up without any system) is 
admirable. A short description of Pestalozzianism in Britain and the United States as 
well as some hitherto unpublished manuscripts are included in an appendix. 


Staatslexikon. Recht Wirtschaft Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft. Fiinfter Band. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1960. 1246 pp. 
DM. 835.00. 


This fifth volume of the new and completely revised edition contains the reference 
words from Konsumentenkredit to Okumenische Bewegung. Consumers’ and financial 
co-operation (discussed by O. v. Nell-Breuning), Lassalle (W. Allers), Karl Marx 
(Gerhard Stavenhagen) and Marxism (by the same author), National-Socialism (by 
Karl und Hans Buchheim and G. Kroll) are among the reference words included; 
besides a general description the authors provide a critical evaluation of their subject. 


STARK, W. Montesquieu. Pioneer of the Sociology of Knowledge. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London 1960. xii, 214 pp. 25/-. 


Following the method laid down in his “The Sociology of Knowledge” Prof. Stark 
investigates the elements in Montesquieu’s thought that constitute a definite beginning 
of the sociology of knowledge. It is especially the relativist approach towards the 
problem of the origin of ideas and values, the question of determining factors, etc., 
that make Montesquieu such a very important object of study from the viewpont of the 
sociology of knowledge. The author has excellently illuminated these aspects on the 
basis of a very close study of Montesquieu’s writings. Of special value is the final 
chapter, in which Montesquieu’s dualistic attitude (alternately rationalist and rela- 
tivist) towards the problem of “absolute truth” is investigated. 


Strauss, E. The Ruling Servants. Bureaucracy in Russia, France — and 
Britain? George Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1961. 308 pp. 30/-. 
An excellent study of bureaucracy in the State and the Political Parties, which explains 


the rise of this phenomenon from the conflict of social forces in society, at the balance 
of which bureaucracy may become a power factor is presented here. Three lucid essays 
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on the development of State bureaucracy in Russia and the United States, in France 
and in Britain elucidate this thesis. The author pleads for a realistic approach and 
warns against the notion that the welfare state strengthens the bureaucratical tenden- 
cies, and against the simplified juxtaposition of “private enterprise” and “government 
bureaucracy”. 


THRASHER, FrREDERIC M. The Gang. A Study of 1,313 Gangs in 
Chicago. 2nd rev. ed. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago (IIl.) 
1960. xviii, 605 pp. Ill. $7.50. 


The first edition of this work is from 1927; it then formed part of a series which, under 
the general editorship of Robert E. Park, has become a sociological classic of the 
“Chicago school” and, in general, in the literature on “social problems” of the ’twenties 
and the beginning of the thirties. Thrasher here systematically studies the “gang” and 
its environment, the slum; organisation, group control, leadership functions, devia- 
ting norms and delinquency within the gang are investigated; finally the role of the 
gang in organised crime is discussed. The book is illustrated and contains a selected 
bibliography of mostly older literature. 


TIENEN, A. J. M. vAN. De Anders-Maatschappelijken. Een sociolo- 
gische benadering van het verschijnsel onmaatschappelijkheid ten 
dienste van het maatschappelijk werk. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 
Assen 1960. vi, 142 pp. Hf. 9.50. 


Subject of Dr. van Tienen’s investigation are the phenomena of “sociality” and “unso- 
ciality”, of which he investigates the content. He states that the definition, connected 
with the question of “normality”, usually takes place on strongly normative grounds, 
and pleads for a non-evaluative approach to this problem. As such he brings the 
principe of “adjustment” as a social therapy in dock and advocates the solution of 
making the “marginal zone” liveable while retaining the values existing in that “zone”. 
This book is No 38 of the excellent sociological series of Bouwstenen voor de kennis der 


maatschappij. 


VaLK, J. M. M. De. De evolutie van het wetsbegrip in de sociologie. 


Een historisch overzicht en wetenschapssociologische interpretatie. 
Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1960. vi, 180 pp. Hfl. 8.50. 


The core of this interesting and well-written study of the concept of law in sociology 
is constituted by the history of this concept; the author has not set out to investigate 
the epistemological or methodological backgrounds. In conclusion he discusses the 
law in sociological theory within the framework of the sociology of knowledge; it is 
established that the concept of “sociological Jaw”, strongly influenced by natural 
science, could only arise in the specific socio-cultural structure of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and should also be seen in close relation to it. The receding into the background 


of the concept of “law” afterwards coincides with a re-orientation of the whole of 
scientific thought. 


Wirsz, Leopo.p von. Herbert Spencers Einfithrung in die Soziologie. 
Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1960. 32 pp. DM. 3.80. 


Herbert Spencer’s “Study of Sociology” is here investigated with the purpose of ex- 
plaining the fundamental traits of Spencer’s thought and his sociological method, and 
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of rehabilitating this author for the present sociological world, which attaches too | 
little importance to this early social thinker. Prof. von Wiese states that, especially 
in our day, Spencer’s clarity and soberness are of great importance for every student of 
sociology. 


HISTORY 


ANpREAS, WILLY. Geist und Staat. Historische Portrats. 5. neugestal- ; 
tete Aufl. Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1960. 
221 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 


Seven essays, each illuminating an historical figure from a specific era, have here been ( 
collected. Among the figures under discussion is Engels, whose political career is I 
followed to about 1850; his intellectual development and the formation of his political f 
ideas are elucidated. Like most of the other essays here collected this study is intended 

for the non-professional student of history rather than for the expert, and as such itis / 
excellent. The other essays deal with Baldassare Castiglione, Bacon, Maria Theresia, 
Marwitz, and others. 


Borer, W. DEN, F. W. N. HuGENHOoLtTz and Tu. J. G. LoCHER. Ge- 


stalten der geschiedenis in de Oudheid, de Middeleeuwen en de 

Nieuwe Tijd. Bert Bakker/Daamen N.V., Den Haag 1960. 252 pp. I 

Hfl. 13.90. } 
Three professors of history in the University of Leyden have brought together in this 
volume a number of essays on historiography in Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and 
Modern History. Of special interest for social history is the chapter, written by Prof. 
Locher, on the ideological subservience of history as it becomes particularly manifest 
in Nationalist and Marxist historiography. The underlying issue of objectivity vs. 
subjectivity is discussed with much acumen and the inevitability of the “paradox” in 
non-extremist historiography is argued in a concise, but very essential paragraph. To 
single out this contribution would be an injustice to various others, which also treat 
not only of the role played by the historiographers under discussion but also of the 
impact their theories and views had on politics and the intellectual climate of their own I 
and later generations. ( 


as 


BouTRUCHE, RosERT. Seigneurie et féodalité. Le premier age des 

liens d’homme 4 homme. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris 1959. 

422 Ppp: 
Prof. Boutruche presents a thorough study of the origin and the development of 
feudality and the seigneurie (the structured relations between the peasants and their 
lord), also taking the non-West-European areas (Russia, the Middle East and Japan 
come especially to the fore here) into consideration. The introduction should be noted, 
in which the conception of feudality through the ages (with the Humanists, the 
thinkers of the French Revolution, and the Marxists) is investigated. The documentary 
material used (partly printed at the back of the book) is considerable. The second 
volume of this study on the subject of the decline of bondage will appear before long. 


a ee 


BozeMAN, Appa B. Politics and Culture in International History. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1960. xiii, 560 pp. Maps. 
$ 10.00. 
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Stoo | Mrs. Bozeman’s erudite study of international relations puts full weight on non- 


cially Western political thought. Starting from the thesis that, although to-day the West- 
ent of European framework of reference has become practically universal, these traditional 
patterns in the newly independent countries of Asia and Africa still play a considerable 
role, Mrs. Bozeman also discusses the approach to international relations in, resp., the 
Ancient Middle East, China, India and the Islam besides the development of trans- 
national political thought in the West, beginning in the Middle Ages. A complete 
estal- | context has indeed been created here for a view of the present problems in international 
1960, relations. 


been CAMERON, JAMES R. Frederick William Maitland and the History of 


reet is English Law. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 1961. xvi, 214 
olitical pp. Ill. $4.00. 

tended 

chitis j The author has not set out to write a biography of the well-known English historian 
seoeall Maitland. Instead he gives a general appraisal of Maitland’s theories on the sources of 


English law, the origin of Common law courts, canon law, the origin of the village and 
the Elizabethan religious settlements. These theories are then tested in the light of 
. oe later insights and data. Of value are the general bibliography and the bibliography of 
Maitland’s writings and reviews of his works, which have been included at the back. 


en de 
2 PP» —  DovrinG, Fouke. History as a Social Science. An Essay on the Nature 
and Purpose of Historical Studies. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1960. 
r in this fs 
vi . Hfl. 6.90. 
yes, and » 97 PP ? 
by Prof. Mr. Dovring here moves in the field of the methodology of historical science, in which 
nanifest he attempts to apply the methodological insights that are gaining currency in the social 
vity vs. sciences. Thus he brings the concept of the “probability” of an event to occur, given a 
\dox” in number of factors, strongly to the fore, and advocates the strictest empirical verifica- 
aph. To tion possible. Other chapters deal with the reliability of sources, mass observation and 
lso treat objectivity. 
o of the | 
eit own FANFANI, AMINTORE. Poemi omerici ed economia antica. Dott. A. 
Giuffré Editore, Milano 1960. viii, 142 pp. Ill. L. 1.200. 
ge des Prof. Fanfani considers the economic situation of ancient Greece in the light of the 
5 1959 Ilias and the Odyssey. Chapters on the pre-Homeric and post-Homeric (Hesiod is 
i especially discussed here) economic situation complete the picture. The many illus- 
} trations should be noted, among which those relating to the tables of Mycenae. This 
ment of is part 4 of the series Economia e storia. 
and their 
nd Japan 


benote HAY, Matcotm. Europe and the Jews. The Pressure of Christendom 
nists, the on the People of Israel for 1900 Years. Introduction by Thomas Su- 


umentaty gtue. New Preface by Walter Kaufmann. Beacon Press, Boston; The 


a , Mayflower Publishing Co. Ltd., London 1960. xxix, 352 PP- $ 1.95. 16/-. 

This book, which appeared in 1950 under the title “The Foot of Pride”, throws a 
fistory. merciless light on the history of anti-semitism. Among other things the author con- 
. Maps demns the British and American authorities in the Second World War who refused 


effective support to the attempts at rescuing Jews from Nazi-occupied countries. The 
main part of his argument, however, is directed against the role played by Christendom 
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(the Medieval Church, crusaders, Saints, Popes and the Roman Catholics in France at 
the time of the Dreyfus trial) in the anti-semitic currents in European history, which 
he sharply criticises on the ground of a great quantity of material. 


Kamerun unter deutscher Kolonialherrschaft. Studien, hrsg. von 
Dr. H. Stoecker. Band 1. [Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Allgemeine 
Geschichte an der Humboldt-Universitat Berlin, Bd. 5.] Verlag 
Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1960. 288 pp. Ill. DM. 16.80. 


The studies included in this volume ate, without exception, written from a Marxist- 
Leninist point of view. They provide indeed, much material that will not easily be 
found elsewhere, especially on the exploitation of the natives and on the economic 
consequences of the colonisation of the territory. The political aspect is mainly dealt 
with by H.-P. Jaeck, a rebellion of police troops (1893) by A. Riiger, who also con- 
tributed a chapter on “the rise and condition of the working class” in the Cameroon 
from 1895-1905; H. Winkler continues the story up to the first world war. 


Kriwocus, I. M. and S. M. Stezkewrtscu. Abriss der Geschichte der 
I. und II. Internationale. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 311 pp. DM. 5.40. 


The authors deal, respectively, with the 1st and the 2nd International in a rather po- 
pular way, reproducing the main data and interpreting them along Communist lines, 
New vistas are not opened, but general information is given, in which some issues are 
particularly stressed, such as, e.g., the attitude of Marx and Engels towards the Paris 
Commune, and the role the Bolsheviks played in the 2nd International. 


LEvINE, IsAAC DON. The Mind of an Assassin. Weidenfeld & Nichol- 
son. London 1959. xvii, 236 pp. 21/-. 


With the help of a careful study of the sources (including the latest) the author des- 
cribes the attack on the life of Trotzky and the organisation behind the murderer. The 
final chapters chiefly deal with the murderer, whom the author describes as a tho- 
roughly indoctrinated “philosophical executioner”, and whose mentality and past are 
carefully analysed. This book is of additional importance as a description of the Sta- 
linist apparatus (a special department of the NK VD) for the liquidation of political 
adversaries abroad. 


Stadtische Volksbewegungen im 14. Jahrhundert. Referat und Dis- 
kussion zum Thema Probleme stadtischer Volksbewegungen im 14. 
Jahrhundert. Redaktionsleitung E. Engelmann. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. 195 pp. DM. 26.00. 


This is one of the two volumes published under the auspices of the East German His- 
torians’ Society on the conference of the medievist department held in January, 1960. 
Of the studies included we mention that by E. Werner on the Ciompi-rebellion in 
Florence, that by E. Engelmann on the Parisian disturbances of 1356-1358, and that 
by Th. Biittner on the social struggles in London during the English Peasants’ Re- 
bellion of 1381. What these and other studies have in common, is an adoption of a 
strict Marxist method of interpretation; all the rebellions studied fall within the 
category of middle-class revolutions or movements. In a short postface E. Werner 
stresses the generally observable role which was played by heretic ideas and groups. 


—awWD 
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reat |  SroLPER, Tont. Ein Leben in Brennpunkten unserer Zeit. Wien, 


a: Berlin, New York. Gustav Stolper 1888-1947. Rainer Wunderlich 
Verlag, Hermann Leins, Tiibingen 1960. 502 pp. Ill. DM. 28.50. 
von Gustav Stolper was an economist, an essentially liberal politician and an exceptionally 
eine able writer, who became prominent in Austria as co-editor of the Oesterreichischer 
Volkswirt and in Germany as editor of the Deutscher Volkswirt; he was also a Demo- 
tlag i cratic member of the German Reichstag, and played a leading role in the party, 
struggling against the increasing confusion (symbolized by the change of name into 
veil Staatspartei). After Hitler’s rise to power he went to the United States as an economic 
ly be adviser of European banks and became a member of the Hoover mission, set up by 
aaa President Truman for the investigation of the economic conditions of Germany after 
dea the war; he has summarized his reflections on the German problem in his book “Ger- 
om man Realities”. The story of his life, narrated by his widow and close collaborator, 
siti contains, apart from the portrait of a fascinating personality, a mine of documentary 
' information about Austria and particularly Germany in the period 1914-1933. 
ia Weser, ALFRED. Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie. R. Piper & 
pr Co Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 512 pp. DM. 9.80. 
oe This new paperback edition of Alfred Weber’s magnum opus is identical with the 
peli second, enlarged edition of 1950 (the original edition appeared in 1935). The great 
lines. 1 concept is that of the four types of man: The first is the Neanderthaler, the second the 
ptr: Aurignac man. The third originated about six millennia ago, and the fourth is the 
aris 


type which is produced under the conditions of mass civilization and finds its most 
radical expression in totalitarianism. In often brilliant dissertations the essence and 
history of the cultural achievements of the “third type” (in a broad survey of universal 
~hol- history), the dangers with which it is confronted and the concrete basis for a survival 
of freedom are analysed. 


bes CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
h ’ 
os os HaGnavuer, Rocer. Les joies et les fruits de la lecture. Préface de 


e Sta- Georges Duhamel. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1960. 203 pp. NF. 
rlitical 6.00. 


The author here sets out to make literature accessible to those who, on account of 
Dis their previous training or social position, are not familiar with serious reading. Advice 
is given how to read and what to look for; then a number of texts are examined as to 


Nn 14. content, style and background, and finally the author provides a list of names in French 
srlag, literature as recommended for reading. 

i Kaun, HERMAN. On Thermonuclear War. Princeton University Press, 
ee Princeton (N.J.) 1960. xx, 651 pp. $10.00. 
lion in A remarkably courageous attempt is made here to use a highly impressive knowledge 
id that | of facts, and expectations based on solid facts in the field of thermonuclear armament, 
ts’ Re- for the purpose of determining various possible courses of events and a rational policy 
om of a to counter, as far as possible, the worst effects should a thermonuclear war break out. 
in the It seems superfluous to stress that the author is no “war monger”, but only starts from 
Werner the observation that at present there is no guarantee that a major conflict would not 


ups. become hot. The material he has brought together is abundant and is presented in 
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such a way that also the non-technical reader will be able to make sense of it; and the | 
combinations and soundly established long run tendencies are indeed extremely 
brilliant. A number of recommendations are made, especially for the USA, such as 
the realization of an enormous network of shelters (the costs of which are carefully 
calculated). Because of the manysided problems involved in the theme itself, economic 
growth and policies of the Soviet Union and China are also brought into the picture, 


LuBRANO-LAVADERA, MICHEL. L’Ours dans la bergerie. La pénétra- | 
tion soviétique dans les pays sous-développés. Editions Berger-Le- 
vrault, Paris 1960. 203 pp. NF. 9.60. 


After a consideration of the place occupied in Marxism-Leninism by the aid to under- 
developed areas, the author gives a survey of the nature and size of this aid and of the 
organisation in charge. He states that, though relatively slight in size, the aid has got e 
great propagandist value especially for psychological motives (long-term credits in- 

stead of grants, means of production for the heavy industry instead of food, and the | 
buying of raw materials against fixed prices have characterised especially Soviet aid), 

In a final chapter it is concluded that, although this aid does not damage the Western 
countries economicaily, they should be on their guard on account of the place it oc- 

cupies in the Communist global strategy. 


Rowan, Lestre. Arms and Economics. The Changing Challenge. 
Cambridge University Press, London 1960. 64 pp. 5/-. . 


In this Lees Knowles lecture Mr. Rowan states that the position of leadership in the L 
last few years is increasingly bound up with the economic issues. Britain therefore 

should give priority to these and show itself active in international economic colla- 
boration and the aid to underdeveloped areas. He advocates an active policy that is 

more than a reaction against Communist moves, a more extensive trade with the 

Soviet Union, and collaboration with that country in point of aid to underdeveloped 
countries. 


The Trial of the U 2. With an introductory comment by Harold J. 
Berman. Translation World Publishers, Chicago 1960. xxx, 158 pp. 
Ill. $1.95. 


This book contains the authorized account of the Court proceedings against the 
American pilot Francis Powers, provided with an introduction. This introduction, 
written two weeks after the tria] was closed, considers the political background (in the 
author’s opinion it was a mistake of the US not to have offered an official apology to 
the USSR) and the aspects of international law, and finally discusses the Soviet legal 
system. 


~~ ese oe 


Unter dem Banner des proletarischen Internationalismus. Dokumente 

und Materialien zur Geschichte der internationalen Arbeiterbewegung 

Februar 1956 —- Dezember 1959. Hrsg. vom Institut fiir Marxismus- 

Leninismus beim Zentralkomitee der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei 

Deutschlands. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 759 pp. DM. 9.50. J 
Apart from common declarations of various communist parties and resolutions of the 


C.P. of the Soviet Union, this volume contains especially documents which reflect the 
relations of the SED and the government of the “German Democratic Republic” with 
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fellow parties and communist countries. For instance, the immediate support given to 
the Soviet intervention in Hungary (November 1956) is reproduced. Some of the 
documents consist only of short, general declarations or letters, but others contain 
more voluminous discussions on international politic and economic cooperation. 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
AFRICA 


(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


Diop, MajHEmMourT. Contribution 4 l’étude des problémes politiques 
en Afrique Noire. Présence Africaine, Paris 1958. 267 pp. NF. 12.00. 


On the basis of a great number of quotations (nearly half the book consists of quotations 
from Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse Tung, Thorez and other prominent Com- 
munists) the present political problems of Africa are here dealt with in a very emo- 
tionally-worded disquisition. The author describes the rise of the R.D.A. and the 
change of its political course. The Parti Africain de ’Indépendance is, in his opinion, 
the most appropriate body to constitute the Communist nucleus of an anti-imperialist 
front. 


EHRENFELS, U. R. The Light Continent. Asia Publishing House, 
London, Bombay 1960. xx, 192 pp. Ill. Maps. 30/-. 


The author, an anthropologist, here describes a number of problems in East Africa 
connected with rapid acculturation. The book contains much information, particularly 
anthropological, and various interesting themes come up; for instance the possible 
connection between slave-trading, the bride price and the position of woman, and the 
Mau Mau viewed within the framework of the traditional secret societies. The anthro- 
pologist’s view clearly emerges where the author pronounces against indiscriminate 
acculuration in values and customs. He urges that the African civilizations, too, pos- 
sess intrinsic values which lend themselves to a universal cultural synthesis. 


HostELET, GEorGES. Le probléme politique capital au Congo et en 
Afrique noire. Préface par A. Doucy. Avant-propos par Jean Ghilain. 
Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Bruxelles 
1959. Vili, 251 pp. B. fr. 240. 
The plan of this work is very general; the author treats of the complexities and the 
history of liberal democracy and raises the question how it might be realised in Africa. 
On Africa itself, and Belgian Congo in particular, very little is said; moreover, the 
prognoses about the latter have been rendered out of date by recent events. Another 
objection that can be raised against this study is, that it is too general in scope and that 
it has insufficient bearing on the specific problems of the underdeveloped countries. 


MARCHAND, JEAN. Vérités sur l’Afrique Noire. Préface‘du Maréchal 
Juin. Editions Peyronnet & Cie, Paris 1959. xi, 194 pp. NF. 9.00. 
The author’s conservative standpoint in the treatment of the political development in 


Africa south of the Sahara finds expression in his description of the results of the 
colonial regime as well as in that of the forces of the African evolution in which great 
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value is attached to the so-called external causes (among which the economic im- 
perialism of the United States and the French-British rivalry). The results in the ex- 

colonial countries in Asia are not considered promising; a chapter on Asia fulfils, in the 

author’s argumentation, the role of an object-lesson for the European powers. D 


































Ritner, Peter. The Death of Africa. The Macmillan Company, New 33 
York 1960. xiv, 312 pp. $4.95. 


The picture that Mr. Ritner here gives of Africa south of the Sahara is extremely pessi- 
mistic. He applies Germaine Tillian’s term of “pauperisation” (by which the moral 
aspects as well as the economical aspects are meant) to the whole of Africa, and he 
predicts an increasing economic and social disintegration, the former measured against 
the increasing wishes and needs of more and more urbanised Africans. He advocates 
an extensive economic aid programme financed by the United States and the West- 
European countries, of which a large part should benefit agriculture. 


TuHompson, VirGintiA, and RicHarp Aptorr. The Emerging States of 
French Equatorial Africa. Stanford University Press. Stanford (Cal.); 
Oxford University Press, London 1960. xii, 595 pp. Ill. Maps. $8.75. 


The authors of the excellent survey, published in 1958, of French West Africa, here 
describe the economy, administration and political organisations in the former Fede- 
ration, and pass on to a description of the current political problems in the four inde- 
pendent republics. The book offers a wealth of material on political life (especially 
the party rivalries and their connection with tribal affiliations, political figures, revalries FR 
of the republics among each other are extensively described) and economic and religi- 
ous issues, and also as regards Franco-African relations of which it is found that they 
are more co-operative here (particularly in the Republic of Gabon) than in the West- an 
African territories. 


Wonponis, Jack. Africa. The Roots of Revolt. Lawrence & Wishart, 
London 1960. xiii, 285 pp. 21/-. 


An extensive exposition is here given of the situation in Africa south of the Sahara 
to-day. The stress is on the bad social conditions and on the economic exploitation 
within the colonial and “half-colonial” (South Africa and the Central African Federa- 
tion) system. The whole course of the African emancipation process is, to a great 
extent, traced back to these causes. Of importance is the great quantity of material 


on economic relations which this book contains. Pu 
_ tral 
Algeria 196 


Brace, RicHArRD, and JoAN Brace. Ordeal in Algeria. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., Princeton (N. J.), Toronto, London, New York 


1960. xii, 453 pp. $6.75. 


y 
( 
c 
\ 
A study based on a thorough use of the available sources is given here of the rise and \ 
development of the Algerian revolutionary movement and of the complex factors in- , k 
volved in the Algerian problem. A description of the “ideology” of the French army r 
and the colon population is presented, and their role in the 1958 and January 1960 $ 
uprisings is evaluated. Due consideration is given to the international aspects of the c 
conflict; the Algerian Liberation Front is discussed against the background of the 

Afro-Asian independence movements and the consequences of France’s Algerian 
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policy for her relations with her Western partners and for her position in the world are 
lucidly expounded. 


Davezies, Rosert. Le front. Les Editions de Minuit, Paris 1959. 
235 Pp- 
The special value of this work is in its being a contemporary document; it contains a 
great number of interviews with Algerians in Tunisia and Morocco which illustrate the 
general character of the resistance against the French as well as the methods applied 
by the military for the purpose of forcing confessions from prisoners, and the reprisals. 


The author has tried as much as was possible to include the different groups, women, 
labourers, farmers and intellectuals. 


Roy, Jues. La guerre d’Algérie. René Julliard, Paris 1960. 215 pp. 
NF. 9.00. 


The well-known writer Jules Roy has here written down his impressions of a journey 
through Algeria, during which he has got into contact with the French military and 
with Algerian population groups. In an impassioned style and in the most positive 
terms he rejects France’s present Algerian policy. The author also describes a trip 
through Tunisia. 


Central African Federation 


Franck, THomAS M. Race and Nationalism. The Struggle for Power 
in Rhodesia-Nyasaland. Foreword by James Callaghan. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd, London 1960. xii, 369 pp. 30/-. 


This is a thorough and well-balanced study of the Federation. The author discusses 
the race-partnership at all relevant levels: that of politics, of constitutional law, educa- 
tion, economics and that of race-relations in the social sphere. For the last aspects an 
enquiry was held, which provided conclusions on racial attitudes among whites re- 
garding such variables as sex, denomination, country of origin and duration of the 
stay in the Federation. Other chapters deal with the political process preceding the 
foundation of the Federation and the reactions on it of the politically organised 
Africans. 


Puituips, C. E. Lucas. The Vision Splendid. The Future of the Cen- 
tral African Federation. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 
1960. 384 pp. Ill. Maps. 25/-. 


After an extensive treatment of the geographical aspects of the Federation and a des- 
cription of the history of the Bantu peoples and the white colonists the author passes 
on to a description of the present political problems. In general he identifies himself 
with the standpoint of the white Rhodesians, except on the point of race-felations, 
where he advocates a more liberal policy; consequently a certain ambiguity occurs in 
his argumentation, as for instance the argument that race discrimination also means 
protection of the Africans’ interests, particularly in the land-issue. The author does not 
seem clear, at some points, about the background of the questions at stake. The book 
contains much information on several subjects. 
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Egypt 
JorsTEN, Joacum™. Nasser. The Rise to Power. Odhams Press Ltd., 
London 1960. 224 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


Owing to personal conversations with Nasser and with some of his relatives the author 
has succeeded in collecting many facts on Nasser’s youth and schooldays; on this score 
his biography is, therefore, more complete than most other works on the subject. 
Chapters on British administration and the awakening of Egyptian nationalism outline 
the background against which Nasser’s rise should be viewed; these are followed by 
extensive descriptions of the political events round the Aswan dam, Suez, the United 
Arab State, etc. Although in this biography Nasser’s great importance is brought 
clearly to the fore, the author remains continuously critical of his subject’s politics, 


Ethiopia 
Trevaskis, G. K. N. Eritrea. A Colony in Transition: 1941-52. Issued 


under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1960. x, 


137 pp. Maps. 21/-. 


The period here described is that of British rule over the former Italian colony up to 
its union, as an autonomous province, with Ethiopia. The author describes how, 
under the British impact, the previously relatively stable and traditional structure gets 
into motion, and how a political consciousness slowly arises, in which connection the 
growth of Etiopian nationalism and the rise of the Moslem movement are brought 
to the fore. Other chapters deal with the Four Powers Conference and the United 
Nations’ policy regarding Erithrea. 


Ghana 


RAYMOND, Rosert. Black Star in the Wind. Macgibbon & Kee, Lon- 
don 1960. 288 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


Mr. Raymond here describes his impressions of a stay in Ghana in 1953. The report 
does not pretend to be more than a_description of life in Ghana and popular enthou- 
siasm for independence. The author also gives an account of the Volta River project 
in which he was closely concerned. The vivid style and the mention of many things 
worth knowing make for agreeable and interesting reading. 


Guinea 


Touré, Séxou. L’Action Politique du Parti Démocratique de Guinée. 
Présence Africaine, Paris 1959. xiii, 249 pp. 


Mr. Touré’s speeches and writings from the years 1958 and 1959 on various subjects 
such as trade-unionism, decolonisation, African unity and independence, offer an 
interesting picture of a left-wing African party and its leader. The “Guinese Democra- 
tic Party” has soon evolved into a seemingly monolithic organisation, of which Mr. 
Touré demands the recognition of the principle of “criticism and self-criticism”. His 
is a forceful voice in the chorus of social and —- more outspokenly — national revolution, 
and many parts of the book reflect this spirit which in itself is sometimes vague as to 
its aspirations, insofar as they are not directly related to a definite conception of Afrti- 
canism. 
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Kenya 


Huxtey, ExsperH. A New Earth. An Experiment in Colonialism. 
Chatto & Windus, London 1960. 288 pp. Ill. Maps. 30/-. 


Mrs. Huxley’s book of travel in those rural areas where especially the land is in the 
possession of Africans purposely leaves the political aspects out of account. Instead 
she focuses on the economical situation and future of Kenya, and especially on the Jand 
reforms recently initiated. She gives an interesting picture of the fight against erosion, 
of production methods, systems of holding, etc., and finds a large potential in the 
African-held lands. The impression that the White settlers own the major part of the 
good land is, in her opinion, a myth: they do not possess over 20% of the more fa- 
voured areas, 


Woop, Susan. Kenya: The Tensions of Progress. Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Nairobi 1960. x, 108 pp. 6/-. 


Mrs. Wood, in this publication of the Institute of Race Relations, gives a short des- 
cription of the most important forces at work in Kenya up to and including the Kenya 
Constitutional Conference of January 1960. She discusses the views of the racial 
groups, the parties, the government and the issues at stake, and gives the reader some 
elementary information on the political scene in East Africa. 


Morocco 


Le TouRNEAU, RoGer. Fez in the Age of the Marinides. Transl. from 
the French by Besse Alberta Clement. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman 1961. xiii, 158 pp. $2.75. 


As the fourth volume of the Centers of Civilization Series this book deals with the im- 
portance of Fez for the whole of Morocco in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Like the preceding volumes in this series it gives information on daily life, 
economic activity, intellectual and religious life. The author stresses the exceptional 
circumstances in which Fez could develop into a Centre of Civilization (if only for 
North-Africa), i.e. the precarious situation for the Moors in Spain and the decline of 
the centres in the Middle East like Bagdad and Cairo. 


Mascutno, Maurice. Le refus (récit). Nouvelle éd. augmentée. 
Frangois Maspero, Paris 1960. 202 pp. NF. 7.80. 


The author, who in 1957 was a conscientious objector to military service on the ground 
of his rejection of the French policy towards Algeria, here describes the process leading 
to his political convictions. The period he spent in Morocco as a teacher, which forms 
the principal part of this book, has been decisive in so far as he came to know the 
mentality of the colons and the needs of the native North-Africans. It is a personal, 
well-written account in which brilliant observations occur. The book is No 7 of the 
seties of Cahiers libres. 
Nigeria 
} y 
Hopcx1n, Tuomas. Nigerian Perspectives. An Historical Anthology. 


Oxford University Press, London, Ibadan, Accra 1960. xvili, 340 pp. 
Ill. 30/-. 


The sources on the history of Nigeria here collected are of three origins: Arabian, 
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West-African and European. The first group, the writings of Arabian geographers, 
cover the period roughly from the ninth to the fifteenth century and are of great value, 
as are the books of travel and chronicles by European explorers (Portuguese, Dutch 
and English) that became increasingly reliable as time went on. 


SmyTHE, HuGH H., and Manet M. Smyrue. The New Nigerian Elite, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1960. xii, 196 pp. $5.00. 


A thorough investigation into the new, i.e. the Western-trained elite, among other 
things on the basis of “depth interviews” is presented here. The authors find a gulf be- 
tween this high-status group and the rest of the Nigerian people, which is only 
bridged in the most general political affairs, and therefore deepens as the struggle for 
political independence increasingly belongs to the past. Attention is also paid to the 
relation between the new elite and the British elite still in Nigeria. With this study one 
of the most important aspects of the African independence movements is brought to 
the fore. 


~ 


BIE 


Zik. A Selection from the Speeches of Nnamdi Azikiwe, Governor- 
General of the Federation of Nigeria, formerly President of the 
Nigerian Senate, formerly Premier of the Eastern Region of Nigeria. 
Cambridge University Press, London 1961. viii, 344 pp. 25/-. 
This book collects a number of speeches of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, who was appointed * 
Governor-General of Nigeria in November 1960. He was also the founder of the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons. The speeches have all been arranged 


according to topic and deal with, for instance, democracy, Nigerian constitutional 
development, colonialism, local government and the Nigerian political parties. 


Union of South Africa 


Lyrron, Davip. The Goddam White Man. MacGibbon & Kee, 
London 1960. 224 pp. 16/-. 


This novel describes the life of a coloured man in the Cape Province, with race discti- 
mination and the problem of juvenile delinquency and the gangs of coloured boys in 
this part of the Union as additional motifs. As such this book creates a poignant picture 
of the consequences of apartheid as they are experienced by this population group. 


ReEEvEs, AmBROsE. Shooting at Sharpeville. The Agony of South | 
Africa. With a foreword by Chief Luthuli. Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
London 1960. 159 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


The author, Bishop of Johannesburg, here investigates the incident at Sharpeville. He 
demonstrates how the police seriously failed in their task and, particularly, how they 
acted with unnecessary rigour against a non-provoking multitude. A large number of 
photographs and some extracts from evidence before the Court of Enquiry have been 
included as documents. In an initial chapter the function of the police in the South- * 
African oppression system is described. 


Warson, R. G. T. Tongaati. An African Experiment. Hutchinson & 
Co. Ltd., London 1960. 260 pp. Ill. 30/-. 
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The rise and development of the sugat-plantation and factory of Tongaat in the pro- 
vince of Natal is interesting in that this community is an experiment in social welfare 
hutch and multi-racial collaboration. In his description the author holds up the Tongaat 
community as an example of interracial relations (the inhabitants are Africans, Indians 
and Europeans) that can serve as a model in other parts of the world and particularly 


hers, } 
alue, 


lite. in South Africa. The book contains much magnificent photo material. 
oF 

; AMERICA 
other 


ifbe- Freedom and Reform in Latin America. Ed. by Fredrick B. Pike. 
only —_ University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Ind.) 1959. ix, 308 pp. 


le for 


© the $6.00. 

y one The eleven essays on Latin America here collected are excellently introduced by Prof. 

zht to F, B. Pike, who regrets the slight interest of the US foreign policy makers for Latin 

; America, and who points out the fundamental changes taking place there under the 

influence of the rising middle class and especially their being confronted with the 

not: reform-freedom issue, which he describes as typical for modern Western countries. 

y Among the essays especially that by Charles C. Cumberland is interesting; in it an at- 

| be . tempt is made at finding a connection between political instability and the cultural 

era. heterogeneity, the latter determined in Latin America by the Iberian, Indian and West- 
European and North-American cultural influences and socio-political concepts. 

i ’ 
— Argetn 


anged = REINER, SILVAIN. Eva Peron. Flammarion, Paris 1960. 282 pp. NF. 
itional 9.50. 


In a popular way the author describes the life of Eva Peron-Duarte. The book is not 
based on primary sources, and has the quality of a biographie romancée. Nevertheless 
it offers a picture of a woman who, a typical upstart,managed to reach her goals through 

Kee coolness and indomitable energy. From a very moderate actress she became a radio 
, speaker, and as such she made herself valuable to Peron whom she later dominated. 
The way in which the author solves the problem of the “popularity” of his subject is 

. discri- not uninteresting. 


aot 

aa Canada 

ap. Canadian Dualism. Studies of French-English Relations. Ed. b 
g y 


th Mason Wade. University of Toronto Press; Presses Universitaires 
ie ' Laval; Oxford University Press, London 1960. xiii, 427 pp. $8.50. 


This volume, which is devoted to Canadian biculturalism, contains both French and 
English contributions dealing with demographic, economic and organisational aspects. 


ville. He They all plead for greater mutual understanding and refute some current mytks and 
ow they images. Mr. Wade finally draws some conclusions that emerge from these studies, for 
mber of instance, that the cultural differences and the differences of the birth rates between the 
ave been two population groups tend to decrease. Of interest, too, are the data on the French 
e South- ' Canadians outside the province of Quebec. 


InvING, JOHN A. The Social Credit Movement in Alberta. University 
son & of Toronto Press, Toronto 1959. xiv, 369 pp. $6.00. 


The “social credit” system, which, at the economic level, advocated a reform of finance 
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(mostly within the capitalistic structure) and, at the political level, later presupposed 
for instance an international Judaic and Masonic plot of bankers behind the events, 
found an unexpected group of adherents in Alberta between 1932 and 1935. The author 
investigated the movement and its rise, and gives a pre-eminently pluralistic interpre. 
tation in which the leader Aberhart as well as the tactics followed and the specific 
context of the crisis receive the necessary attention. This highly interesting and clever 
study, which is based, among other things, on a great many interviews, is a successful 
attempt at explaining a social movement along mass-psychological lines. 


Mexico 


Asa, Vicror. Las ideas sociales contemporaneas en México. [Colec- 


cién Tierra Firme. Historia de las ideas contemporaneas, VII.] Fondo 


de Cultura Econdémica, México, Buenos Aires 1960. 473 pp. 


An extremely interesting exposé is given here on the evolution of social ideas in Mexico’ 
After a short chapter on the independence movements in the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, the author continues the story by giving an elaborate picture of the social history 
of the country until the revolution of 1910 which is dealt with extensively, as are its 
consequences, also in the ideological field. This latter is, as a matter of fact, predomi- 
nant — the economic situation, political events and social conditions come up for 
treatment only as a (necessary) base for an understanding of the ideological currents, 
These currents, shaped essentially some decades ago, continue to be well recognizable 
also in present-day Mexico and contribute to give something very unique to the his- 
tory of that country. Even social Catholicism, as well as conservatism, liberalism, and 
socialism bear here definitely specific traits. 


United States of America 


BELL, DantEL. The End of Ideology. On the Exhaustion of Political 
Ideas in the Fifties. The Free Press, Glencoe (IIl.) 1960. 416 pp. $7.50. 





Se eal 


~ 


ae 


The well-known journalist, in this collection of essays, comments on some interesting . 


themes, as for instance mass society, the prospects of American capitalism (a discussion 
of the views of Keynes, Schumpeter and Galbraith), American socialism and the the- 
mes of alienation and exploitation as they have developed since Marx. The central 
subject is the lack of an ideology for the Western intellectuals after 1950, after the 
disappointments in the “chiliastic” period 1920-1950. Another important chapter is 
that in which the author presents an analysis of “status politics” in the ’Fifties’; he 
considers these as a source of new anxieties. This book is excellently written and tich 
in brilliant ideas and theories. 


Borcu, HERBERT VON. Die unfertige Gesellschaft. Amerika: Wirk- | 


lichkeit und Utopie. R. Piper & Co. Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 374 pp. 
DM. 17.50. 


Although any analysis of American society and American civilization necessarily brings 
out only some of the aspects and leaves others out of account, and this work is no ex- 
ception, Mr. von Borch’s book should be seen as one of the more serious contributions 
in this field. Starting from the thesis that the picture of America as it exists in Europe is 
out of date, he indicates a socio-cultural self-alienation under the influence of the 
“affluent society”. He investigates successively the government system, the national 
economy and particularly the radical changes in social outlook and in the personal 
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sphere, such as leisure, erotism, family relations, etc. Although especially the dissolving 
elements ate described he also deals with the counter-forces and the tendencies toward 
adaptation to modern times. 


BorNET, VAUGHN Davis. Welfare in America. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman 1960. xi, 319 pp. Ill. $4.95. 


In his description of social welfare in America and its development during the last few 
decades the author pays much attention to the voluntary organisation, of which he 
advocates the continuance besides the Governmental social welfare programs. With 
regard to future social programs he warns to proceed with caution — the size of these 
social services should be kept within bounds. Of interest is the discussion on, for in- 
stance, state aid to voluntary organisations, and the character of social insurance. A 
treatment of the right to an income, etc., and to its permanence, is lacking, as is an 
evaluation of the measures in the West-European Welfare States. 


Bropy, Davin. Steelworkers in America. The Nonunion Era. Har- 
vatd University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1960. 303 pp. $5.00. 


A valuable and detailed study of the workers in the steel industry in the period 1890- 
1929 is here offered. Of particular value is the way in which the author describes the 
conditions of the workers against the background of the economical development of 
the steel industry: the competitive situation and the big merger movements. The author 
also deals with the factors that have ensured the relative stability of the labour- 
management relations (interrupted only by the strike of 1919, which is here extensively 
described), and especially with the management policies increasingly aiming at social 
welfare after 1910. Trade-unionism is also among the important aspects under dis- 
cussion. 


Employing the Negro in American Industry. A Study of Management 
Practices. By Paul H. Norgren, Albert N. Webster, Roger D. Borge- 
son, Maud B. Patten. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York 1959. xiv, 171 pp. $6.00. 
An investigation was here made, with the help of a large number of interviews in 44 
companies, into the experience gained with Negro workers in occupations requiring 
skill and educational background. The authors have made a thorough study of the 
methods used by the various managements to adjust the Negro employees to the re- 
quirements of skilled and even supervisory jobs. The general conclusion to be drawn 
from this study is, that Negro performance is about equal to that of the Whites; on 
one or two points (absenteeism and wage assignment) they scored more unfavourably. 


FoceL, Ropert WiLu1AM. The Union Pacific Railroad. A Case in 
Premature Enterprise. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series LX XVIII (1960), Nr. 2.] The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1960. 129 pp. $3.50. 


Failure to understand the essence of the problem of premature enterprise, not the pro- 
motors’ greed for profits, was the cause of the ruin of the enormous railway enterprise 
in the ’sixties of the previous century. Congress accepted the acts of 1862 and 1864 that 
created an impossibility for the promotors to get out safely. The government (and 
Congress) were ready to intervene, and to have a say in the matter (i.e., insofar land 
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grants were concerned), but refused to accept the major responsibility for various poli- 
tical and institutional reasons. By shifting the attention from the ethical to the scientific 
aspect, the author has made a contribution to the theory of public economic policy. 


FRAENKEL, Ernst. Das amerikanische Regierungssystem. Eine poli- 
tische Analyse. Westdeutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1960. 399 
pp. DM. 27.50. 


Prof. Fraenkel has written this book especially for a German reading public and 
avoids starting from specifically American situations unknown to the continental 
European reader. He has also taken the trouble to refute existing misunderstandings 
and halftruths; he stresses, for instance, the great importance of tradition for the 
American political system. Besides that he has set out to give the reader, by means of a 
discussion of the American system, mote insight into the general and specific aspects of 
the German system of government. As an appendix the U.S. constitutions and the 
amendments are included. 


FRAENKEL, OsMOND K. The Supreme Court and Civil Liberties. How 
the Court Has Protected the Bill of Rights. Introduction by Joseph 
O’Meara. Publ. for the American Civil Liberties Union in its 4oth 
anniversary year. Oceana Publications, Inc., New York 1960. 173 pp. 
$ 1.50. 
On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the American Civil Liberties Union this 
book makes available in a convenient form the Supreme Court’s decisions in civil- 
liberties cases. The leading cases have been included in an index at the back, and the 
decisions have been arranged under logical and telling headings. The book gives a 


good impression of the increased importance, since the last fifty years, of the civil- 
liberties issue. 


GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The Liberal Hour. Hamish Hamilton, 

London; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 1960. 192 pp.; xii, 197 

PP; 18/-. $ 3-50 
The essays — some of them already published before, others forming part of a series of 
lectures - which have been collected in this volume, are widely separated from each 
other in contents; but all testify to a mastery of style and language, which are not 
always equalled by the standard of scholarly quality. Many parts, however, offer bril- 
liant dissertations, for instance on the slow inflation since 1945, or present agreeable 
reading, e.g. the reminiscences of the author’s Canadian youth or the sketch on “Far- 
ming an Abandoned Farm”. History, economics and political aims are often combined 
in giving an impression of the versatility and intelligence of this prominent American 
economist and politician. 


GaRFINKEL, HERBERT. When Negroes March. The March on Wash- 
ington Movement in the Organizational Politics for FEPC. The Free 
Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1959. 224 pp. $4.00. 

Subject of description in this book is the Negro Emancipation Movement in the Second 
World War, and especially the March On Washington Movement of the 1940’s. The 
author describes the catalysing influence of the war and sheds light on the political 
leader of the movement Mr. A. Philip Randolph, and on the activities of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. In an epilogue he discusses the development since 
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war and points out the urbanisation of the Negro population as the most important 
factor in the emancipation process. 


HANDLIN, Oscar. The Newcomers. Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a 

Changing Metropolis. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 

1959. xili, 171 pp. $4.00. 
The author here deals with the history of the immigrants in the New York Metropo- 
litan area with a focus on the most recent group of immigrants, the Southern Negroes 
and the Puerto Ricans. He states that they have not created any new problem, but that 
their adjustment is hampered by colour prejudice and by the present social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Of particular value is the great quantity of statistical material given 
here with reference to population growth in different periods, housing and distribution 
of the racial and ethnic groups per district, etc. 


Hott, Rosert T., and Roserr W. vAN DE VELDE, Strategic Psycho- 
logical Operations and American Foreign Policy. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1960. x, 244 pp. $5.00. 


By the term “strategic psychological operations” the authors understand the whole of 
propaganda, political information and psychological welfare. They consider this ser- 
vice indispensable for U.S. foreign policy and attribute the relative inefficiency of this 
form to the lack of a total co-ordinated strategy. The first part deals chiefly with the 
organisational and political requirements of the psychological instrument, the second 
considers three cases in point (American psychological operations in Italy 1943-45, 
during the 1948 Italian elections, and Radio Free Europe operations) with the help of 
which the preceding “theoretical” part is elucidated. 


Kaptan, Max. Leisure in America: A Social Inquiry. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, London 1960. xii, 350 pp. $7.50. 


The author considers the whole concept of leisure in its social context in an extensive 
methodological treatment. The bulk of his work, however, is devoted to the discussion 
of the existing patterns of leisure occupation in America and to the trends here dis- 
cernible. The total picture he creates remains favourable; he finds an unmistakable 
ptogress both in quality and in extent, although he also warns against such phenomena 
as signalized before by, for instance, Wright Mills and Vance Packard. 


McCioskey, Rosert G. The American Supreme Court. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 1960. xii, 260 pp. $5.00. 


After a description of the role of the Supreme Court in the history of the United States 
(up to the Civil War as an institution that established an argument for the cause of 
union, from the war to 1937 performing the same function for the cause of economic 
freedom, and then an increasing concentration on the issue of civil rights) the author 
gives some characteristics of this organ. He observes that, in contrast with the legisla- 
tive branch, the Court has mainly occupied itself with the long term view, and that it 
has developed in agreement with public opinion without having undergone its direct 
influence, while he outlines the future task of the Court against the background of its 
historical record. 


MonrGoMery, Rosert H. Sacco-Vanzetti. The Murder and the 
Myth. The Devin-Adair Company, New York 1960. x, 370 pp. $5.00. 
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After an extensive description of the Sacco and Vanzetti trial in 1921 the author con- 
cludes that the trial was completely fair and that politics did not play any part in the 
verdict. In his opinion politics were only introduced by the defence and especially by 
the radicalist press and organizations, which are sharply condemned by the author for 
creating the myth of a class-judicial sentence. To destroy this myth is the aim of the 
present study, which throws an interesting light on one of the most sensational pro- 
cesses in history, and for which a great amount of documentary material is used. 


Neatz, A. D. The Antitrust Laws of the United States of America, 
A Study of Competition Enforced by Law. With a foreword by Abe 


Fortas. Cambridge University Press, London 1960. xvi, 516 pp. 45/-. 


After an extensive consideration of the American Anti-Trust laws and their origin the 
author undertakes a general evaluation of the system in the second part of this book, a 
publication of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. He states that 
the anti-trust laws are supported by two non-economic motives, the distrust of the 
American public of the possession of too much economic power, and their wish to 
check it by a system of laws rather than by administrative measures. As regards the 
economic basis, i.e. the attempt at maintenance of, and return to, the orthodox model 
of the perfect economic competition, Mr Neale doubts if this situation is economically 
so much preferable to the imperfect competition of to-day. He goes on to consider the 
extent to which the American anti-trust laws might be applicable in Great-Britain. 


NELson, Lowry, CHARLES E. RAmsEy, and CooLiE VERNER. Com- 


munity Structure and Change. The Macmillan Company, New York 
1960. xvi, 464 pp. $6.50. 

The authors have attempted to design a theoretical framework within which all the 
social aspects of the community can be studied. Besides the usual features of the struc- 
tural, organisational and cultural systems, like value organisation, power and le- 
adership, stratification, the family, religions and political organisation, relatively much 
attention is paid to such factors as space relations and demographical data. For the 
future the authors predict some radica] changes in the communities under the influence 
of the technological development and the increase of the population, improved com- 


munication and other trends, which will augment especially the integration of rural | 


and urban communities. 


Perxo, Victor. Das Reich der Hochfinanz. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 


477 pp. DM. 9.80. 
The original edition of this book appeared under the title “The Empire of High Fi- 
nance” The author sets out to establish an excessive power held by “high finance” 
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and still increasing. Many data are given in support of this main thesis, and in particular | 


the interrelations between the various big concerns are depicted. War industries are 
singled out for special criticism. Not some form of “popular capitalism”, but a net- 
work in the hands of a few — such is the conclusion the author draws. 


PurRCELL, THEODORE V. Blue Collar Man. Patterns of Dual Allegiance 
in Industry. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1960. 
XVili, 300 pp. Ill. $6.00. 


The author investigates, in this Wertheim Publication in Industrial Relations, the 
“dual allegiance”, i.e. the interaction of union-related and company-related attitudes 


| 
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con- | among packinghouse-workers of the same company in Kansas City, East St Louis and 

in the Chicago. He has also had an opportunity to investigate behaviour during the 1956 

lly by | and 1959 strikes. The concept of “dual allegiance” has here proved its great worth: it 

or for has enabled the author to develop a synthetic view of the worker in an industrial 

of the relation. 

1 pro- 

RoLAND, CHARLES P. The Confederacy. The University of Chicago 

iit ( Press, Chicago 1960. ix, 218 pp. Ill. $3.95. 

| Abe As part of the Chicago History of American Civilization the treatment of the Confeder- 
’ acy is, in this book, fitted into the greater whole of American history. The author des- 

45 | is cribes how the war was conducted in the South and how it can be called a precursor of 

in the the total wars of the twentieth century. Much attention is paid to the shortcomings of 

00k, a the Confederacy: the mistakes and set-backs in foreign policy, the lower potential as 

es that compared with the North, but above all the slave problem with its consequences of 

of the | less mobilisable manpower and “moral handicap”, not only towards the foreign coun- 

vish to tries but in the eyes of many Southerners themselves. 

rds the 


— 


model Witson, JAMEs Q. Negro Politics. The Search for Leadership. The 


oe Free Press, Glencoe (IIl.) 1960. x, 342 pp. $5.00. 
er the 
cain, The area emphasized in this study on civic Negro leadership is Chicago, although 
comparisons are drawn with other large cities in the North. The author finds a great 
Com- | division of opinion in the Negro community regarding race questions and the methods 
York of handling them, but distinguishes a clear trend in the character of the leadership. 
oo | Where formerly the all-competent leader (often a minister) prevailed, who laid the 
stress on augmenting the welfare of the Negro, now a specialised elite comes to the 
all the fore, who chiefly wish to heighten his status. The author shows how this shift links 
e struc- up with other changes in the Negro community, for instance with the consolidation 
and le of a distinct middle-class group. 
ly much 
For the Uruguay 
afluence x 
od ele Rama, Cartos M. Las clases sociales en el Uruguay. Estructura - 
of rurl |} morfologia. Ediciones Nuestro Tiempo, Montevideo 1960. 304 pp. 
$4.00. 
» rele This is a lucid dissertation on social stratification in Uruguay, which in many respect§ 
ass differs considerably from the other Latin-American countries. The author, who make 
it clear that his approach is in various respects different from that tried by other scholarS 
High Fi- in the field, comes to new conclusions as to the numbers and significance — also for the 
finance” country’s political future — of the lower classes. The process of urbanization, here 
articular | concentrated in one ever-expanding city, is fully recognized, but the situation in the 
tries are countryside receives also due attention. 
ut a net- 
ASIA 
egiance | The Development of Manufacturing Industry in Egypt, Israel and 
) 1960. Turkey. United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
' New York 1958. xiv, 131 pp. $1.50. 
ions, me The period covered by this study begins long before the Second World War in so far 
attitudes 


as statistical data are available. The character is that of a general survey in which all the 
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aspects (productivity, ownership, cost and efficiency, employment as well as the role of 
economic policy and general economic developments) are taken into consideration. A 
considerable quantity of statistical material is added. 


South Asian Affairs. No. 1. Ed. by Raghavan Iyer. Chatto & Windus, 
London 1960. 155 pp. 18/-. 


The first and longest of the essays that make up this collection, No 8 of St. Anthony’s 
papers, deals with the political theory of British imperialism in India by Raghavan Iyer. 
It is a scholarly contribution on Utilitarianism and the other creeds and theories that 
have served as justifications for British rule in India and some of which were later 
taken over by the Indian nationalists. Another essay that merits consideration because 
of the clarity with which it is expressed and the interesting information it provides, is 
that by Hari Kishmore Singh on the Congress Socialist Party of India in the period 
1934-1948. 


Burma 


Koop, JoHN CLEMENT. The Eurasian Population in Burma. Yale 
University, Southeast Asia Studies, New Haven (Conn.) 1960. iv, 


66 pp. $8.50. 


In this book, No 6 of the Cultural Reports Series, two studies are collected on the 
Eurasians (Anglo-Burmans), especially in Rangoon. The first deals mainly with the 
social and economic aspects, while the second is chiefly a demographical survey. Both 
are very general and schematic in their set up and contain a fair amount of figure 
material. 


China 
Cuiin-ru Hsien. The Chinese Communist Movement 1921-1937. 
Stanford University, Stanford (Cal.) 1960. viii, 131 pp. $2.50. 


More than 350 titles, each with a useful annotation, have been included in this biblio- 
graphy of selected materials from books, periodicals, newspapers and manuscripts that 
belong to the Chinese Collection of the Hoover Institution. Non-Chinese language 
publications and Chinese translations from foreign languages are not mentioned, with 
the exception of Stalin’s writings and Comintern documents. 


The Confucian Persuasion. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. With con- 
tributions by James F. Cahill. Tse-Tsung Chow, Joseph R. Levenson 


a.o. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1960. x, 390 pp. $8.50. 


Provided with an introduction by Arthur F, Wright this work contains a number of 
essays dealing with some interesting themes. There are, for instance, the contributions 
by David S. Nivison and Yuji Muramatsu on, respectively, the protest against con- 
ventions and the forms in which that protest has found expression, and on some the- 
mes in Chinese rebel ideologies. The most interesting for the social historian is proba- 
bly Joseph R. Levenson’s study on the classical ching-f’ien principle (a system of 
landholding) and its interpretations in later times. It is described how in many cases this 
system was understood to be a form of Chinese “socialism”. 


GROSZMANN, BERNHARD. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Volks- 
republik China. Methoden und Probleme kommunistischer Entwick- 
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f »  lungspolitik. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. xi, 413 pp. Maps. 
A DM. 29.50. 


As a study of the economic development of China this book is of outstanding impor- 
tance, because it starts from the close interweaving of political ideology and “purely 
economical” factors. Partly on account of this starting-point the author succeeds in 
placing a number of economical factors in their proper context. Another aspect which 


% receives great attention is the example formed by China for other underdeveloped 
ei countries; it is only from this viewpoint that the often occurring “conspicuous produc- 
5 tion” can be explained. One of the most interesting chapters is undoubtedly that on the 
« | bottle-necks in the Chinese economy, caused, among other things, by the rapid popu- 
ya lation growth and the difficulty for industry to create enough jobs to absorb the mi- 
is | gration from country to town. Among the sources used are: the official Chinese 
d sources (in the author’s opinion moderately reliable up to the end of the first five-year 


plan), material from Hongkong, and works by Western authors. 


Jonc-KeEsInG, ExisaseTH Der. Van Amstel tot Jangtse. Journaal. 
le } N.V. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmij., Amsterdam 1960. 159 pp. Hfl. 
v; 4.50. 


Mrs. de Jong-Keesing, who paid a short visit China as a member of a Dutch delega- 


h tion in 1959, here relates her impressions. She gives proof of a remarkable intelligence 
ne . . . 

h and power of observation enabling her always to see the “human” aspect in a number 
a ) of issues. The author has written down her notes without any attempt to rationalize; she 
) 


shows admiration for the economic construction and the enthousiasm of the Chinese 


™ 7 people, but is, on the other hand, critical of some consequences (for instance, criticism 
and self-criticism, the one-sided information regarding the West) of the Chinese- 
Communist doctrine. 
WitHem, Heiimut. Gesellschaft und Staat in China. Zur Geschichte 
eines Weltreiches. Rowohlt, Hamburg 1960. 149 pp. DM. 1.90. 
lio- Composed from a number of lectures delivered at Peking in 1944 this little book gives 
that a commendable introduction to China’s history with an emphasis on the development 
age of the political ideas and theories. It covers the period up to and including Sun Yat 
vith | Sen, though elaborating some themes relevant to the recent period. Of importance are 
also the source texts included at the back, collected and provided with a commentary 
by Wolfgang Bauer. 
Of- 
son YANG, C. K. The Chinese Family in the Communist Revolution. With 
©. a Foreword by Talcott Parsons. A publication of The Technology 
of. Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Distributed by Harvard 


ions University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1959. xii, 246 pp. $6.00. 
con- Basing his study chiefly on Communist documentary material the author studies the 
the- disintegration of the traditional family. One of the main points discussed is the fact 
‘oba- that this reform of the family, which is now being directed by the Communists, has 
m of set in long before. The consequences, radical for a “familist” society as the Chinese, are 
s this extensively discussed; the breakdown of the age hierarchy, emancipation of women 
and social and economical loss of functions in general. Politically and ideologically 
the shift among the young people from the family centre of loyalty to the state is 
ks- perhaps the most significant. Besides being an excellent study of the Chinese case this 
book is a valuable contribution to the sociological literature on the family in general. 
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Yano, C. K. A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition. A 
publication of The Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Distributed by Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
(Mass.) 1959. xii, 284 pp. $6.50. 
Professor Yang describes the development of a Chinese village in the period 1948- 
1951 from personal observation. It is, as such, a valuable report of the political methods 
applied by the Communists and of the impact of the Communist Revolution on the 
village community and its relations with the outer world. Much attention is paid to the 
phases of collectivisation preceded by an intensification of the class struggle as the 
first step, establishing the new power structure after destroying the old, and altera- 
tions in the kinship structure. As a postscript the “people’s commune” is dealt with, 


India 


Das, NaBaAGopaL. Unemployment, Full Employment and India, 
3rd ed. Asia Publishing House, London 1960. viii, 94 pp. 20/-. 


The first edition of this excellent work appeared in 1946. This, the third edition, is 
brought up to date in so far that the three five-year plans are taken into consideration. 
The author finds that the fight against unemployment in India is still considered less 
important than, for instance, social security. He advocates an economic policy which 
allows this issue full priority and which takes it into account when deciding which 
industries should be stimulated. From the viewpoint of wider employment the ob- 
struction against private investment is considered regrettable. 


Drevet, Camitie. Gandhi et I’Inde nouvelle. Les Editions du Cen- 


turion, Paris 1959. 187 pp. Ill. NF. 9.00. 


The author, secretary of the Association des Amis de Gandhi, and a lifelong pacifist, 
puts the emphasis on Gandhi’s doctrine and its origin, but also gives many biograph- 
ical data. She observes that in present-day India, too, the Gandhian spirit is continuing 
unimpaired in many leading personalities, such as Vinobe Bhave and Narayan, and has 
even found its application in foreign policy. 


India’s Villages. Edited by M.N. Srinivas. 2nd (rev.) ed. Asia Publish- 


ing House, London 1960. xii, 222 pp. 32/-. 


The first edition of this collection of essays by Indian, American and British anthro- 
pologists appeared in 1955; in this second edition some alterations have been inserted 


in the introduction and in some essays. Prof. Srinivas, in his introduction, states that 
although the caste structure cuts straight through the villages it can be said that the 
village is a social unity, and he puts special stress on the cooperations of the castes at 
the economic level. Among the essays here published that by David G. Mandelbaum 
is the most general in character: he discusses the influence of planned cultural change 
on the existing social organisation and finds, e.g., that the “joint family” grows smaller 
under the influence of land reform, and that the chances for the landless castes relatively 
deteriorate. 


Karanjra, R. K. The Mind of Mr. Nehru. An Interview. Foreword 
by Radhakrishnan. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 112 


pp. 10/6. 
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The interviews with Nehru written down here by the author give a cross-section of 
the former’s political ideas. His very unorthodox political views with their humanist 
tinge, for instance his seeing the many problems turning up when economic prosperity 
has been attained, the great importance he attaches to parliamentary democracy, all 
these aspects of Nehru’s political personality are here illuminated clearly. An increa- 
sing preoccupation with the spiritual aspects of man and the interpretation of his 
whole personality, and a deeper consciousness of the Indian (and, more specifically, 
Gandhian) heritage are evident. 


SeraALvAD, M. C. The Common Law in India. Stevens & Sons Ltd., 
London 1960. viii, 227 pp. 21/-. 


In his description of the influence of the English Common Law on the Indian judiciary 
system the author uses the term Common Law in its widest sense, thereby including 
the traditions, attitudes and methods characteristic of the British administration of 
justice. The description is also historical and takes account of the various steps in the 


introduction of English legal principles in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This book forms part of the Twelfth Series of the Hamlyn Lectures. 


Indonesia 


The Communist Uprisings of 1926-1927 in Indonesia: Key Docu- 
ments, Edited and with an introduction by Harry J. Benda and Ruth 
T. McVey. Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern 


Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1960. xxxiv, 177 pp. $4.50. 


Three reports edited and translated into English, viz. the so-called Governor General’s 
Report, the Bantam Report, and the Political Section of the West Coast of Sumatra 
Report. These documents, of which only a small number of copies have circulated 
before, have been excellently prefaced. In the introduction the importance of the 1926- 
1927 uprisings is underlined, i.e. as the end of the Ethical Policy, the beginning of 
the modern (i.e. supported by the non-traditional groups) movement for national 
independence and also the beginning of a period which was to last till 1942 and in 
which the independence movement would get no further opportunity to expand. Of 


interest is the slight importance attached by the editors to the role played by inter- 
national Communism in the uprisings. 


The South Moluccas. Rebellious Province or Occupied State. By 


J.C. Bouman, C. EB. L. Helfrich, N. J. C. M. Kappeyne van de Cop- 
pello a.o. A. W. Sythoff, Leyden 1960. 196 pp. Hfl. 9.75. 


A large number of writers here illuminate all the aspects of the problem of the South 
Moluccas and investigate the question whether the separation of the Republic of the 
South Moluccas from Indonesia is justified. J. A. Manusama, representative of the 
South Moluccas, states in his contribution that from the historical and legal viewpoint 
the struggle of the South Moluccans deserves the full support of the United Nations. 
He also has a warning word against the increasing influence of Communism in Indo- 
nesia, After testing it against the concepts of nation, people and state H. J. Roethof 
also concludes that the Republic of the South Moluccas deserves acknowledgement. 
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Iraq 


Kuappurt, Majrp. Independent Iraq 1932-1958. A Study in Iraqi S 
Politics. 2nd ed. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 7 L 
Karachi 1960. x, 388 pp. 45/-. 


The second edition (the first was published in 1951) has been brought up to and in- 
cludes the 1958 coup d’état. Moreover, material has been used from German sources 
and from recently published memoirs of Arab statesmen in addition to private inter- 
views with leading politicians. As a general conclusion to this detailed and informative 
political history, Prof. Khadduri stresses the need for social and economic reforms 
without which democracy is unable to function efficiently, as appears from the un- 
stable political machinery of the period described. 


Israel A 
BRODETSKY, SELIG. Memoirs. From Ghetto to Israel. Weidenfeld and tr 
Nicholson, London 1960. 323 pp. Ill. 21/-. , 25 


In his autobiography this distinguished mathematician, born in Russia and emigrated 

to England, chiefly describes his experiences as a Zionist. He was a member of the 
World Zionist Executive and president of the Board of Deputies, the organisation of 
the Jews of Great-Britain. Of special interest is the period of negotiations with the 
British government over the foundation of the State of Israel, in which Brodetsky was | 
actively concerned. 


FREUDENFELD, BURGHARD. Israel. Experiment einer nationalen Wieder- 
geburt. Késel-Verlag, Miinchen 1959. 158 pp. DM. 8.80. Kart. DM. 


6.80. Fa 
As a general introduction to the problems of Israel this book is eminently suitable, since Vi 
it considers all the relevant aspects, if only superficially. The first part creates a picture Pa 


of the political and spiritual preliminary history of Israel and Zionism, while the second 
deals with the political and economical achievements in the last decade. Finally the 
author enters into the question whether the State of Israel is a “self-realisation” of the 
Jews and where its task lies. 


SHatiL, JosePH. L’Economie collective du kibboutz israélien. Les 
Editions de Minuit, Paris 1960. 221 pp. NF. 18.00. 


In his description of the development of the kibbutz the author underlines the special 
circumstances (pioneering, the lack of an agricultural tradition), which required this 
form of exploitation. He therefore warns against the application of “capitalistic” 
standards of productivity, remunerativeness, etc., in view of the complex task of the 
kibbutz, which incorporates opening up the land, taking in immigrants, defence of the An 
country, etc. As to the future of the kibbutz, the author of this book (of which the Un 
original edition appeared in Hebrew) makes it conditional on the development of the , 
Israeli society; should it move in the direction of a capitalistic economy the kibbutz 

will certainly undergo fundamental changes. This book also contains much interesting 

material on organisation, economic results, etc. ' 
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i Jordan 


qi SpaRROW, GERALD. Hussein of Jordan. George G. Harrap & Co. 
k, ’ Ltd, London, Toronto, Wellington, Sydney 1960. 160 pp. Ill. 15/-. 


King Hussein emerges, in this biography, as a dynamic political leader whose qualities 


in- are considered eminently suitable to lead Jordan; Mr Sparrow also gives as his opinion 
cos that an effective kingship (if necessary with some authoritarian aspects) promotes the 
ere introduction of democracy in most Far-Eastern and Middle-Eastern countries. As to 
ive King Hussein’s political views the author stresses his anti-Communism; his attitude 
‘ms | towards Israel is determined by the refugee problem to which a separate chapter in this 
un- book is devoted. 

Korea 


ALLEN, RicHarD C. Korea’s Syngman Rhee. An Unauthorized Por- 
nd _ trait. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland (Vermont), Tokyo 1960. 
259 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


sa In Mr Allen’s biography of Syngman Rhee not much is left of the adulation charac- 
re teristic of ; many observers as regards this controversial figure. Instead the author 
oa draws a picture in which Korea’s former president emerges as an autocrat, who has 
de chiefly damaged democracy in his country, although he does full justice to the impor- 
eg tance of this man for Korea’s independence and the relative unanimity of the people 


after 1945. Of interest is the chapter on Rhee’s policy towards the United States, which 
contains a discussion of the pressure Rhee brought to bear on Washington over the 
unification of Korea and an attack on the Chinese mainland. 


der- 
YM. Viet Nam 

Fatt, BERNARD. Le Viet-Minh. La République Démocratique du 
‘since Viet-Nam 1945-1960. Préface de Paul Mus. Librairie Armand Colin, 
icture Paris 1960. xii, 377 pp. Ill. NF. 19.00. 


oe In comparison with the English editions of 1954 and 1956 this edition, which forms 

A = j part of the series of Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, has been 

op. os considerably extended and brought up to date. Mr.Fall has here offered a reliable study 
based upon a very great number of sources of French, North-Vietnamese, Russian and 
East-German origin, of the rise and development of the Communist North-Vietman 

_ Les Republic, in which the reader is struck by the extensive treatment of agrarian policy 
and the effective “ideological war” against their adversaries. Of importance is the 

: portrait given of Ho Chi Minh and his political career. 

special 

ed this | 

alistic” EUROPE 

-of the 


> of the Annual Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe 1959. 
ich the United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva 1960. 


pote + 54 pp. S. fr. 3.00, $0.75. 


resting This third issue again contains an abundance of statistical material on population and 
! housing situations, dwelling construction, costs, fixed capital formation (in relation to 

gtoss national product) and labour. Data on the USSR and the United States are in- 

cluded for reference. 
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Better, J. A. Belgium and Poland in International Relations 1830- 
1831. Mouton & Co., ’s-Gravenhage 1960. 298 pp. Hfl. 24.00. 


This doctorate thesis for the University of Nijmegen is based on a very large number 
of sources (French, British, Polish and Dutch), many of them hitherto unused. It is an 
excellent description of the interrelation on the diplomatic level between the Belgian 
and Polish risings of 1830, in which Dr. Betley arnong other things establishes that 
only lack of collaboration between France and Great Britain prevented intervention in 
Poland; on the other hand he has investigated in how far the Polish rising prevented 
intervention by the Czar in the Southern Netherlands and thus a war of great dimen- 
sions. Besides these many other themes come up for discussion. 


NeuMANN, Rosert G. European and Comparative Government. 3rd 

ed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 

1960. xii, 886 pp. 66/-. 
Prof. Neumann’s monograph is primarily intended as a textbook for students to give 
them an insight into the political systems of Europe. The government systems of four 
countries, Great Britain, France, the German Federal Republic and the USSR are here 
analysed and compared. Though abridged in this third edition a historical description 
of the institutions under discussion goes before. The comparisons drawn are on the 
ground of democracy versus dictatorship; federalism-centralism; functional division of 
power; legislation; and party systems. 


ROSENFELD, GUNTER. Sowjetrussland und Deutschland, 1917-1922. 
Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1960. vii, 423 pp. DM. 25.00. 


Many primary and secondary sources, German and Russian, have been worked up into 
this book which can be considered one of the best written from a Communist point of 
view. For instance, the role of Trotsky in the Brest Litovsk negotiations is elaborately 
dealt with, although the author’s opinion on his activities is strongly negative. In- 
teresting are some details on German support given to the Allied intervention in Rus- 
sia. As to the Weimar republic, interstate relations between official Germany and the 
Soviet Union are discussed besides the relations between the German Communists and 
their Russian comrades. The problems resulting from this situation for the German 
Communists have not been brought into the picture. 


Austria 


Deutscu, jutius. Ein weiter Weg. Lebenserinnerungen. Amalthea- 
Verlag, Wien 1960. 416 pp. Ill. O.S. 138. 


Very intelligent, self-conscious, many-sided in his capacities — such is the impression 
of the man Deutsch which the reader gets from these memoirs. They contain much 
information, for instance, on the building up of an Austrian republican army — the 
author became a minister of defence — and of the struggle of the Schutzbund in Fe- 
bruary, 1934, of which he was the leader. His contacts, also with foreigners, were 
many and he relates a great number of impressions and experiences. He tells of his life 


Austrian years, before 1934 and after 1945, prove the most interesting insofar as this 
book is concerned. The concluding chapter deals with an inner party conflict and 
offers a short, but thoughtful comment on the dangers of bureaucratization which are 
not restricted to a Communist party, but are also present in a Socialist party in which 
the ideology of the beginning has given way to a stronger reliance on the apparatus. 


~ 


as a general in the Spanish Civil War, as an emigré in France and the USA. But his | 
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HELMER, OsKAR. 50 Jahre erlebte Geschichte. Verlag der Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung, Wien n.d. 375 pp. IIl. 


Of the memoirs which have appeared so far from leading men in the Austrian labour 
movement those by Helmer belong certainly to the most interesting, especially be- 
cause they contain a very authoritative account of the Soviet occupation and govern- 
ment policy vis-a-vis Soviet or Soviet-inspired encroachments: as the Minister of the 
Interior the author was directly involved. Mr. Helmer started his long career in the 
party as a worker, but soon his organizational abilities were recognized. The late 
President Renner was his life-long friend and influenced his thought considerably, also 
in that he became a moderate and a firm democrat. Various previously unknown or 
less known details are brought to light, such as the way in which Renner was made to 
subscribe to the Anschluss in 1938. The present edition is the tenth printing; the 
original text has been completely restored. 


Belgium 


Cumul d’une pension de retraite et d’une activité lucrative. Préface 
par L. E. Troclet. Colloque des 16, 17 et 18 mars 1959. Editions de 
l'Institut Solvay, Université Libre de Bruxelles 1960. 224 pp. B. fr. 200. 


The subject of discussion during the three days’ conference presided by Mr Léon-Eli 
Troclet, of which this book is a report, was the care of the aged, and more especially 
the problem of the pensioner with additional gainful employment. The many spe- 
cialists attending this conference contributed to a view of the subject from the angles 
of the different disciplines: economically, demographically, legally and medically, 
while representatives of trade-unionism also illuminated their standpoint. A short 
summary and conclusions end the book. 


PonraNus, FERNAND. Etude comparative des recensements de la 
population active, 1910, 1930, 1947. Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Bruxelles 1959. 69 pp. B. fr. 100. 


The censuses of 1910, 1930, and 1947 have provided the data which have been used for 
this comparative survey. In a very detailed form, a number of tables (preceded by a 
lucid text) contain all essential quantitative data on the evolution of the active popula- 
tion engaged in the various professions and industries, grouped into eight sections 
(agriculture, extracting industry, manufacturing industry, building trade, transport and 
communications, commerce, public service, etc.) and one section “unemployed”. 


Weerpt, D. Dr. De Gentse textielbewerkers en arbeidersbeweging 
tussen 1866 en 1881. Bijdrage tot de sociale geschiedenis van Gent. 
{Interuniversitair Centrum voor Hedendaagse Geschiedenis, Ver- 
handelingen, II. ] Editions Nauwelaerts, Leuven; Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 
Paris 1959. 242 pp. B. fr. 140. 
A wealth of solid information is offered on the condition of the Gand textile workers in 
the period mentioned in the title and beyond. The author has carefully searched a great 
number of sources for this admirable survey of the conditions of the workers in the 


broadest sense. The origins of the labour movement, partly in connection with Flemish 
strivings, have been given due attention. 
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Bulgaria 
BrSxov, Anasras. Volksrepublik Bulgarien. Natur und Wirtschaft, 


Ubers. [von] Bystra Georgieva. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1960, ’ 


202 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 8.50. 


The stress, in this short survey of Bulgaria, is on the economic aspects, while attention 
is paid to the geographical, demographical and climatological circumstances. This 


book, translated from the Bulgarian, is especially useful for its information and on ac- ‘ 


count of the statistical material that has been worked up. A large number of maps, 
graphs and tables have been added to the text. 


Cyprus 


Mayes, STANLEY. Cyprus and Makarios. Putnam, London 1960. xii, 
260 pp. Ill. 30/-. 


Mr. Mayes, in his study on the Cyprus issue, has found that Archbishop Makarios has 
been the key figure in this tragedy. on whom all the lines converge. The portrait that 
he gives of this man is extremely unfavourable, corresponding with the rather pessi- 
mistic view he takes of the future of Cyprus (notwithstanding the London and Ziirich 
agreements); at best a feudal theocracy could develop there. He also points out the 
incompatibility of Makarios’ present position (under the London and Ziirich agree- 
ments) with his earlier zeal for Enosis, and does not exclude a high degree of per- 
sonal ambition. 


Czechoslovakia 


BriceL, J. W. Ludwig Czech. Arbeiterfiihrer und Staatsmann. Mit 
Beitrigen von Angelica Balabanoff, Julius Deutsch, Zivko Topalo- 
vich u.A. Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, Wien 1960. 202 pp. 
Ludwig Czech was the leader of the Sudeten-German Social Democracy for forty 
years and a member of the Czechoslovakian Government for eight years up to Septem- 


ber 1938. Thus the story of his life as recorded by Dr. Briigel who was his Secretary 
for many years is a valuable contribution to the history of the German labour move- 


a 


ment in Czechoslovakia. The author was able to make use of unpublished material in ” 


the archives of the German Foreign Office and of the German Embassy in Prague as 
well as of the Archive of the German Social Democratic Party in Czechoslovakia in 
the collection of the International Institute for Social History in Amsterdam. 


MicHat, JAN M. Central Planning in Czechoslovakia. Organization 


for Growth in a Mature Economy. Stanford University Press, Stan- 


ford (Cal.) 1960. xiii, 274 pp. Tables. $5.75. 


In this study of the economic growth in Czechoslovakia a more general interesting 
problem comes to the fore, i.e. how central planning functions in a society that is 
already economically developed. Comparisons are here drawn with the capitalistic 
West-European countries and with the United States, as well as with some East- 
European countries. The author finds in the period 1948-1958 a growth of the total 


output of about the same extent, in which only the difference in the way of investing i 


draws attention. The statistical material here used has been critically investigated; as 
a compilation of statistical data otherwise difficult to obtain this book is also of great 
value. 
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Greaves, C. DesMonp. The Life and Times of James Connolly. 

Lawrence & Wishart, London 1961. 363 pp. 35/-. 


Connolly, the socialist and Irish republican, who was executed in 1916, has played an 
important role in the Scottish socialist movement; he founded the Irish Socialist 
Republican Party, collaborated with Daniel De Leon (from he later drifted away 
ideologically) and was one of the founders of the I.W.W. For the political biography 
of this extremely interesting figure the author has not had access to the correspondence; 
he has based himself on interviews with those of Connolly’s associates who are still 
alive. In a sense this study is an apology of Connolly’s political conviction in which a 
revolutionary socialism went with a pronounced Irish nationalism. 


Hott, EpcGar. Protest in Arms. The Irish Troubles 1916-1923. 
Putnam & Co. Ltd., London 1960. 328 pp. Ill. 30/-. 


Mr. Holt here presents a factual account of the Irish struggle in which a large quantity 
of material has been used, and in which he has set out to provide an exact description 
of the events rather than an interpretative treatment of the subject. In the preface Mr. 
Cathal O’Shannon states that Mr. Holt’s work compares favourably with other works 
in so far that it is both objective and better documented. His praise is, however, not 
unqualified; in particular he considers Mr. Holt’s reliance on some of his sources mis- 


placed. 


LyncH, PATRICK, and JoHN Varzey. Guinness’s Brewery in the Irish 
Economy 1759-1876. Cambridge University Press, London 1960. 
viii, 278 pp. Ill. 35/-. 
The object of study is here mainly in the field of economic history. The authors place 
the development of the Guinness brewery wholly against a background of economie 
conditions; thus the difficulties of the market are related to the subsistence economy 
that is only broken through after the Great Famine; the latter catastrophic event has, in 
this respect, not damaged the breweries. Attention is also paid to the very closely 


interwoven relations between Ireland and Britain, which places the situation of the 
Irish brewery in a more complete light. 


France 


BarNAVE. Introduction a la Révolution Francaise. Texte établi sur le 
manuscrit original et présenté par Fernand Rude. Librairie Armand 
Colin, Paris 1960. xviii, 79 pp. NF. 7.00. 
What is published here of Barnave is the first part of his Oeuvres of 1843. Mr. Rude 
has, however, consulted the manuscripts and has thus been able to arrive at a more 
teliable version. His introduction is excellent; he briefly describes the most impor- 
tant elements in Barnave’s thought and elucidates his interpretation of the French 


revolution as a phase in a much greater development in which such factors as techno- 
logical progress, economic and social relations predominate. 


BoussEL, Parrice. L’Affaire Dreyfus et la presse. Armand Colin, 
Paris 1960. 272 pp. Ill. NF. 7.50. 
The intention of the author in this volume 10 of the collection Kiosque is not to give a 
description of the course of the affaire, nor to provide a new explanation or to add new 
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facts. He only studies public opinion as it appeared in the contemporary press; in this 
way the “images” and stereotypes of the public were obtained and attractively present- 
ed, especially in the form of caricatures and extensive quotations from the pro- and 
anti-Dreyfus papers. 


Cocnrot, GEORGES. Qu’est-ce que le communisme? Editions Sociales, 
Paris 1960. 206 pp. NF. 7.00. 


The author, a member of the central committee of the French Communist Party, has 
designed this book primarily for the general reader, that is, for the reader without 
previous knowledge of Communism. It has, therefore, been kept as simple as possible, 
also in its style. Mr. Cogniot uses much economic statistical material for a comparison 
of the capitalist and communist systems in order to elucidate and supplement the 
argumentation. 


Crocker, Lester G. An Age of Crisis. Man and World in Eighteenth 
Century French Thought. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1959. 
xx, 496 pp. $7.50. 


This work is the first part of a series of three and focused on the metaphysical and 
psychological assumptions underlying the ethical theories. Starting from the fact that the 
18th century was a turning-point in the history of ideas (the problems of which are 
still governing the present period), characterised by the dropping away of the meta- 
physical fundament of its values, the author gives a description of this period, in which 
especially the heterogeneity of ideas is brought to the fore and of which the greatest 
merit is that a differentiated picture is given and the many existing generalities con- 
siderably deepened. This is, among other things, the case with the fundamental op- 
timism and the rationality of human nature, pronouncements on the Enlightenment, 
which are here corrected and refined. This admirable and well-documented book will 
be followed by works that will deal with the theories and ethical systems. 


Daver, JACQuEs, et MicHet Roper. Le 13 mai sans complots. La 
Pensée Moderne, Paris 1959. 193 pp. NF. 6.00. 


The events between 1955 and 1958 are here described from a Gaullist point of view, 
both the authors being members of a militant group that has sprung from the R.P.F. 
In the part on the Fifth Republic and the U.N.R. they express their disappointment es- 
pecially about the great number of opportunists that has invaded the U.N.R., and 
about the strong conservative and fascist tendencies that are, in their eyes, dangerous 
in a pre-eminently dynamic period and, besides, provide a chance for a Popular Front 
dominated by the Communists. 


Fasre-Luce, ALFRED. Le plus illustre des Frangais. René Julliard, 
Paris 1960. 263 pp. NF. 10.80. 


The author’s biographical portrait of De Gaulle is also a general evaluation of his 
statesmanship and personality. His criticism is exceedingly sharp without being dero- 
gatory; it shows De Gaulle as a man with very anachronistic political ideas, whose value 
is perhaps in that he may lead France into a new era, though without seeing it himself. 
Mr. Fabre-Luce is especially critical of De Gaulle’s policy towards his West-European 
and American allies in the framework of European co-operation and NATO. 
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FREVILLE, JEAN. Né du feu. De la faillite de la Ile Internationale au 
congrés de Tours. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 213 pp. NF. 6.00. 


The history of the French Communist Party is the subject of this book in which the 
author highlights the “preliminary history”, i.e. French socialism before 1914, the 
Second International, and the First World War. The book concludes with the Congress 
of Tours, although in the last chapter some reference is made to later events. The book 
has been written from a Communist viewpoint and kept as simple as possible, as it is 
designed for the general reader. 


Lepré, CHARLES. La presse a l’assaut de la Monarchie. 1815-1848. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1960. 269 pp. Ill. NF. 7.50. 


The great importance for the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 of the press as a mirror of 
public opinion and as an active political factor is brought out clearly in this splendidly 
executed study. The book forms part of the series Kiosque and, like the other volumes 
in this series, it is to be praised for its outstanding quality and especially for the way 
in which a great quantity of material (particularly newspaper articles of the period) has 
been worked up. 


LeurLtiot, Pau. L’ Alsace au début du XIXe siécle. Essais d’histoire 
politique, économique et religieuse (1815-1830). I. La vie politique. 
Il. Les transformations économiques. [Bibliothéque Générale de 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vle section.] S.E.V.P.E.N., 
Paris 1959, xii, 535; 505 pp. Ill. NF. 35.003 35.00. 


These two volumes are an admirable piece of valuable regional history. The first gives 
a full survey of the region’s political history from the Restoration until the July 
Revolution; the second deals with economic development (textile industry, e.g.) and 
the social problems that arose in its wake. The author has made use of an impressive 
number of primary sources from various archives and has worked many materials into 
a lively picture. The region does not form a whole insofar as economic criteria are 
held; next to the main division into Upper and Lower Alsace there are subdivisions for 
which, next to economic reasons, historical and religious factors are responsible. As to 
the latter, in some towns the controversy between a Protestant, economically domi- 
nant minority and the Roman Catholic mass of the population played a role; remark- 
ably enough, the language issue seems less important in the period dealt with, perhaps 
because of the early Frenchification of the upper layers of society. Of particular interest 
are the chapters on the political activities on the eve of the 1830 revolution (vol I), and 
on the working class and its conditions (also under the impact of economic depressions), 
which even in the industrial centre of Mulhouse, this “Manchester of France”, did not 
lead to serious disturbances (vol. II). 


LousERE, LEo A. Louis Blanc. His Life and his Contribution to the 
Rise of French Jacobin-Socialism. Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston (Ill.) 1961. xii, 256 pp. $6.50. 


The author of this biography of Blanc, the first major one to appear sirice four decades, 
has succeeded in his intention “to combine description and interpretation”. As to the 
latter, he has developed an excellent and in some points original picture of French 
society and French political ideology which helped to shape Blanc’s thought, and he 
describes his subject’s life with a sympathy and understanding that do not, however, 
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stand in the way of a critical judgment. The gradual moderation in Blanc’s “Jacobin” 
views as regards political means, and the, in some respects, “modern” kind of socialism 
propagated by the first socialist minister are established here in all clearness; they are 
essential also for an understanding of the often misunderstood rejection by Blanc of the 
Paris Commune. In fact, 1848 is pivotal, but not so as to drown the evolution of 
Blanc’s ideas and political action before and after that crucial year. 


LoucH, JouHn. An Introduction to Eighteenth Century France, 
Longmans, London 1960. xv, 349 pp. Ill. 28/-. 


In his present book, which is a sequel to An Introduction to Seventeenth Century 
France (An Introduction to Nineteenth Century France is in preparation) Prof. Lough 
puts full stress on the social history, i.e. the social conditions of the peasants, the Third 
Estate and the aristocracy, and the ideas circulating among the last two classes; par- 
ticular attention is paid to the undermining of Monarchical Absolutism by the aris- 
tocracy. The intertwinement of the be/les-/ettres and the propagating of social and 
political ideas is brought out in chapters devoted to the writer and his public, and to 
the ideas that circulated in contemporary literature. 


McChoy, SHELBY T. The Negro in France. University of Kentucky 
Press, Lexington 1961. x, 278 pp. $7.00. 


Basing himself on a great quantity of material Prof. McCloy describes the history of 
the Negro residents in France from 1600 onwards. The revolutions of 1789 and 1848 
had a strongly emancipatory influence, and from that time an increasing activity of the 
French Negroes, especially in the artistical field, can be distinguished. In the Third 
Republic it expanded into the political field. The author finds racial discrimination in 
France relatively slight and considers this one of the most important factors for the 
maintenance of her existing cultural influence and goodwill among the Negro peoples. 


Mg£yjAn, Lucre. Sous la Ie République. Le Sénateur Louis Méjan. 
Editions Berger-Levrault, Paris 1960. 306 pp. NF. 9.00. 


Mrs Méjan, the widow of the politician and statesman (he filled important functions in 
the Administration and particularly occupied himself with the disestablishment of the 
Church) has not so much set out to write a study or biography of her husband as to 
provide some writings of his hand, mainly letters, with an explanatory text. These 
pieces have a special interest as memoirs giving short and telling characteristics of 
politicians of the Third Republic (Poincaré, Clemenceau, Delcassé, Briand, Barthou 
and others) and of the political issues of the day. 


MICHELET, JuLEs. Les femmes de la Révolution. Héroines, victimes, 
amoureuses. Edition annotée par Pierre Labracherie et par Jean 
Dumont. Textes de présentation de P. Bessand-Massenet et de Pierre 
Labracherie. Hachette, Paris s.d. 283 pp. Il. 


In this beautifully produced re-edition of Michelet’s work on the women of the (French) 
Revolution the text proper is preceded by an instructive introduction on “Michelet and 
women”, written by P. Bessand-Massenet, and a bio-bibliography of the great his- 
torian, by P. Labracherie, which, in a small compass, gives the essential dates. Mr. 
Labracherie has also supplied the text with a number of useful annotations that en- 
hance its readability for a modern public. 
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Mury, GiiBert. Essor ou déclin du catholicisme frangais? Editions 
Sociales, Paris 1960. 317 pp. NF. 9.90. 


An interesting study representing the Communist viewpoint is here published by 
Jean Mury, who for his investigation has used a great many sociological works (par- 
ticularly the more recent ones) and much figure material. One of the most interesting 
conclusions drawn in the final chapter is, that within a given urban agglomeration, 
church-attendance falls as the contact between person and matter increases, that is, as 
the person is more closely concerned in the transport and transformation of raw ma- 
terials. The nature of this experience, the author posits, promotes class-consciousness. 


Procés verbaux des séances de la Convention Nationale. Table ana- 
lytique préparée par |’Institut d’Histoire de la Révolution frangaise de 
la Faculté des Lettres de Paris sous la direction de Georges Lefebvre, 
Marcel Reinhard et Marc Bouloiseau. Tome I: A-C. Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 1959. xi, 592 pp. 


This publication remedies a very great want: it presents an alphabetical name index, 
which refers to the minutes and proceedings of the sessions of the Convention Na- 
tionale. The eminent importance of this initiative is obvious, and the precision of the 


execution deserves the greatest praise. This part covers the letters A up toand including 
c 


SCHNEIDER, BERTRAND. La Ve République et |’Algérie. Documents 
et confrontations. Bibliothé¢que de ’Homme d’Action, Paris 1959. 
157 pp. NF. 4.00. 


Starting from the conviction that self-determination is ultimately unavoidable the 
author advocates a solution which gives France certain guarantees regarding the 
French population in Algeria, the Sahara, and a military collaboration with Algeria. 
In other chapters the alternatives are discussed, in which the author strongly empha- 
sizes the economical difficulties which accompany both the war and the integration as 
advocated by Soustelle. In De Gaulle’s Algerian policy he clearly sees the constructive 
elements, and he advises the “liberals” such as Mendés France, to take a less one-sided 
attitude towards De Gaulle’s proposals. 


SERANT, Paut. Le romantisme fasciste. Etude sur l’ceuvre politique 
de quelques écrivains francais. Fasquelle Editeurs, Paris 1959. 321 pp. 


NF. 9.60. 


A study of the work of such fascist and “fascising” authors of the period between the 
two world wars as Bonnard, Céline, Drieu la Rochelle, Brasillach, and Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant is presented here. Mr. Sérant traces back their opinions to the whole 
romantic current which in itself was a reaction on “modern society”. It is concluded by 
a consideration of the legal prosecution of these people and their adherents, in which 
the arguments for and against are investigated. In his conclusion the author states that 
in our day, too, small minorities with deviating values emerge as a reaction on “ma- 
terialist and quantitative uniformism”, so that he considers the study“of former poli- 
tical and cultural currents expedient. 


SUFFERT, GEORGES. Les catholiques et la gauche. Frangois Maspero, 
Paris 1960. 192 pp. NF. 7.50. 
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Mr Suffert, former editor-in-chief of the well-known Témoignage Chrétine and 
member of the National Committee of the Parti Socialiste Unifié describes in this book, 
No 4 of the Cahiers libres, the development of the leftist Catholics. He gives an outline 
of the different political currents (Conservative, M.R.P. and Leftist), their organisa- 
tions and publications among the Roman Catholics, and provides a characteristic of 
the leftist groups. Interesting, too, is his account of the great role played by the Al- 
gerian conflict in the evolution of this group. 


Germany 


Apter, H. G. Die Juden in Deutschland. Von der Aufklarung bis 


zum Nationalsozialismus. Késel-Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 178 pp. DM. 
6.80. 


The author approaches the question of the Jews in Germany in the first place histori- 
cally, in the form of a description of the social position of the German Jews from the 
eatly Middle Ages onwards. Antisemitism as a sociological or psychological problem 
does not come so much to the fore in this book. It is probably on account of this 
method, too, that a certain continuity of German antisemitism, culminating in Natio- 
nal-socialism, is suggested, and that no essentially new content is discerned in the 
Nazis’ hatred of the Jews. 


Der Bauer in der Welt von morgen. Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. 
GmbH., Hannover 1960. 135 pp. DM. 6.80. 


The agrarian policy of the SPD is here dealt with not so much from a theoretical, but 
rather from a concrete, practical point of view. A few pages ate devoted to the history 
of agrarian policies held by German social democracy. Modern conceptions include 
a good measure of planning without infringement upon the independence of the indi- 
vidual peasant. 


BertHo.p, Werner. “...Grosshungetn und gehotchen.” Zur Ent- 
stehung und politischen Funktion der Geschichtsideologie des west- 


deutschen Imperialismus, untersucht am Beispiel von Gerhard Ritter 
und Friedrich Meinecke. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1960. 263 pp. 
DM. 12.50. 


The title is a quotation from Ritter and indicates the tone and tendency of this exten- 
sively documented work. Of Meinecke it is said that “out of fear of the socialist te- 
volution, out of hatred against the Soviet Union” he strove for an — also intellectual - 
alliance between “German imperialism” and the Anglo-Saxon powers already in the 
years following the end of the first world war. The critique on Ritter is even more 
devastating; and it is completed by a judgment pronounced on various men of the 
July 1944 plot against Hitler. The book is vol. VII in the Schriftenreibe des Instituts 
fiir Deutsche Geschichte an der Karl-Marx-Universitat, Leipzig. 


Biocu, Ernst. Thomas Miinzer als Theologe der Revolution. Auf- 
bau-Verlag, Berlin 1960. 184 pp. DM. 12.00. 
Prof. Bloch’s essayistic study on Miinzer and his age (“Calvin and the money-ideology” 


and “Luther and the princes’ ideology” are characteristic titles of two chapters) was 
originally published in 1921; it served as a preparatory study for his “Geist der Utopie”. 
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The present new edition has been only slightly revised, especially as regards the rec- 
tification of a few data, and the inclusion of some new formulations which the author 
conceived shortly after the completion of the first edition. Highly intelligent, critical 
insofar as his basic views do not set ideological limits, the author shows himself to be, 
even in this early work, one of the prominent intellectuals of the Left; more in par- 
ticular, he merges his own revolutionary “romanticism” with Marxist theories into a 
strongly literary picture of the religious romanticist revolutionary that was Miinzer. 


BrRACHER, Kart DrerricH, WOLFGANG SAUER, GERHARD SCHULZ. 
Die nationalsozialistische Machtergreifung. Studien zur Errichtung des 
totalitaren Herrschaftssystems in Deutschland 1933/34. [Schriften des 
Instituts fiir politische Wissenschaft, Band 14.) Westdeutscher Verlag, 
Koln und Opladen 1960. xx, 1034 pp. DM. 59.00. 


In presenting a very detailed history of the years 1933-1934 the authors make an ex- 
tremely important contribution to history, as well as to political sociology: not only 
the course of events is depicted on the basis of an almost overwhelming material, but 
also the pattern of totalitarian penetration of most sections of public life is discussed 
with much acumen. Prof. Bracher wrote an excellent introduction and a postface, 
setting the frame and indicating the problems, and he contributed the first part which 
deals with the process of the taking over of power by the Nazis, characterized by the 
emasculation of parliament, the Gleichschaltung of various potentially competitive 
organizations such as the trade unions, the independent parties, the paramilitary for- 
mations other than SA and SS, the introduction of the plebiscite, and racist policy. 
The second part has been written by G. Schulz and offers an elaborate treatment of the 
complete infiltration of the administrative apparatus (interesting is, for instance, the 
treatment of the increasing loyalty toward the new regime of the civil service), police 
and national economy included. The author has brought to light very remarkable 
soutces on Nazi planning in this field. The third part, by W. Sauer, deals with the 
organization of the armed forces and the role played by the SA; in this connexion an 
able dissertation is given on Hitler’s military ideas and on his attitude toward the party 
troopers on the one hand, and the traditional] army on the other. 


BreHME, GERHARD. Die sogenannte Sozialisierungsgesetzgebung der 
Weimarer Republik. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1960. 
174 pp. DM. 14.80. 


An interesting description, based on extensive material, is here given of the role played 
by socialisation in the November revolution of 1918 and of the so-called “socialisation 
laws” of 1919. The viewpoints of the Communists, USPD and the right wing of the 
SPD are separately outlined, and the latter are reproached, not only with wrecking the 
socialisation but with having made it into a tool of the bourgeoisie. Finally the con- 
clusion is drawn from this episode and summarised in a general condemnation of 
teformist socialism. 


BuCHHEIM, Karu. Die Weimarer Republik. Grundlagen und poli- 
tische Entwicklung. Késel-Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 141 pp. DM. 5.80. 


In his description of the rise and development of the Republic of Weimar the author 
gives special attention to the first half of this period. This corresponds with the central 
points of his excellent description, i.e. the relation between the political leadership and 
the Reichswebr, and the role of SPD, USPD and KPD;; the policy of the last mentioned 
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party in particular is illuminated. This firstrate work confines itself to the general 
trends and is most suitable for the general reader. 


Dokumente der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands. Band 
VIL. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 895 pp. DM. 7.50. 


This volume contains documents, i.e. resolutions and declarations made by the Central 
Committee, the Politburo, and the Party Secretariat, from the years 1958 and 1959, 
with, in an appendix, some from 1956. The most important are those that indicate the 
collectivisation of agriculture; others deal with the universities’ tasks in building up 
a new social order, and with the amelioration of party work. There are also numerous 
official telegrams to sister parties sent at festive occasions. 


Dokumente zur Aussenpolitik der Regierung der Deutschen Demo- 


kratischen Republik. Band VIL. Vom 1. Januar bis zum 31. Dezember 
1959. Riitten und Loening, Berlin 1960. 644 pp. DM. 3.95. 


Various documents, all of them dating from the year 1959, have been included in this 
volume on the foreign policy of the government of East Germany. Among them are 
a number of policy statements, partly in the form of reply notes to other governments, 
on the West Berlin issue. Also there are protests made against activities of Sudeten 
German groups, etc. This book was published under the auspices of the “Deutsches 
Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte”. 


Epincer, Lewis J. Sozialdemokratie und Nationalsozialismus. Der 
Parteivorstand der SPD im Exil von 1933-1945. Norddeutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt O. Goedel, Hannover und Frankfurt am Main 1960. xv. 
256 pp. DM. 18.80. 


This excellent, unbiased and thorough study on the SPD executive committee 1933- 
1945 is a fundamental contribution to this party’s history and fully elucidates the 
various currents in a socialism confronted with the phenomenon of totalitarian Nazism 
in power. In great detail the various shifts in the official policy of the party and the 
standpoints of opposition groups are analysed; in general, the immediate reaction to 
the 1933 events was one of return to Marxist rigidity, but later a development took 
place which can be considered in hindsight as a preparation for a revision of the party 
programme. On the one hand, a tendency towards collaboration with the communists 
manifested itself among the radicals. On the other there was a tendency towards coo- 
peration even with the Black Front of Otto Strasser. However, moderation prevailed 
in the dominating pazty centre. The original American edition of this important book 
appeared under the title “German Exile Politics”. 


ErFuRTH, WALDEMAR. Die geschichte des deutschen Generalstabes 
von 1918 bis 1945. 2. neubearb. und erw. Aufl. Musterschmidt-Verlag, 
Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1960. 340 pp. DM. 32.00. 


The author, an expert in military history, who was long responsible for historical 
research in the German army, gives a full survey of the history of the army Gen- 
eral Staff, and to a lesser extent of that of the army forces as a whole. Of his admi- 
ration for and sympathy with the institution he makes no secret. The book, which is 
based on many secondary and also on primary sources, e.g. the literary inheritance of 
General Groener, is of interest from a social historical point of view especially in its 
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Aa treatment of the relation between the General Staff and the civilian authorities, the 
Staff’s role in the events after the revolution of 1918, and its position with regard to 
} National-Socialism. 


Fall 12. Das Urteil gegen das Oberkommando der Wehrmacht. 
Ritten & Loening, Berlin 1960. 296 pp. Ill. DM. 9.00. 


ce | This is the first volume of a series that has the twelve Neurenberg trials against military 
‘ and economic leaders of the “second order” for its subject. In this book the so-called 
p O.K.W. Proxzess is dealt with, in which light is thrown on the problem of responsi- 
" ? bility of military commanders regarding crimes committed against humanity. In the 
preface it is observed that the West-German government has given too little publicity 
to these trials in connection with rearmament and the preparation of aggression against 
su the Communist countries; it is also pointed out that a number of these accused military 
men is again actively concerned in the ideological preparation of a renovated imperia- 

j lism. 


is » FORDER, HERwiG. Marx und Engels am Vorabend der Revolution. 


ire Die Ausarbeitung der politischen Richtlinien fiir die deutschen Kom- 
ts, munisten (1846-1848). Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1960. v, 334 pp. DM. 
rv 19.50. 
hes 
\ The author has worked a considerable amount of secondary sources (some of them not 
easily accessible) and a few primary sources from the Merseburg central archive into 
er j this very full and useful survey of Marx’s and Engels’s theoretical and practical political 
er activities with immediate or indirect regard to the German League of Communists. Ina 


few cases it seems that the author in his endeavour to underline the momentous signi- 


KV. ficance and always positive influence of Marx and Engels even before “Marxism” 
could by any standard have completely matured (the Manifesto is the officially recog- 
2 nized divide) has interpreted later attitudes towards ideas and persons back into the 
_ period under treatment. 
“ism = . . ‘ P : 

‘i Der Fiihrer ins Nichts. Eine Diagnose Adolf Hitlers. Von Hans 
n to Buchheim, Edith Eucken-Erdsiek, Gert Buchheit und H. G. Adler. 
‘ook Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung KG, Rastatt/Baden 1960. 88 pp. 
arty DM. 4.80. 
nists 
coo- Four short essays, each illuminating an aspect of Adolf Hitler, have been collected 
ailed here; Dr. Buchheim deals with Hitler as a politician, Edith Eucken-Erdsiek and Dr. 
00k H.G. Adler describe him as “ideologue” and as “personality” respectively, while Dr. 

Gert Buchheit in his study of Hitler as a strategist delivers a trenchant criticism of his 
i military leadership. The essays are all excellent, their educational and informative 

abes value (they were originally radio-lectures) is very high. 
lag, GOLDSCHMIDT, RicHARD B. In and Out of the Ivory Tower. An 

e Autobiography. University of Washington Press, Seattle 1960. xiv, 
Gene 352 PP- $5.75. 
admi- i Besides the purely autobiographical data the famous zoologist presents many things 
ich is worth knowing about the scientific and cultural climate of the Germany of Wilhelm II, 
ice of the Republic of Weimar, and Japan. In the ’Thirties the author had to leave Germany 


and he has since lived in the United States. His book is of interest to the social historian 
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on account of the author’s great power of observation regarding social problems. It 
is written in a vivid style. 






































GrossER, ALFRED. Die Bonner Demokratie. Deutschland von aussen 
gesehen. Karl Rauch Verlag, Diisseldorf 1960. 538 pp. DM. 19.80. 


The author of this work, a German by birth, but citizen of France, presents an ex- 
tremely vivid picture of the Federal Republic. With admirable precision he has collected 
a wealth of interesting details; his presentation of facts and views is, for all its liveliness, 
serious and thorough, and his comments are lucid. He deals with all the aspects of 
public life, e.g. with the major parties, their programs and organisation, with the 
Federal constitution, with economic growth and social conditions — how interesting is, 
for instance, his documented argument that the (West-) Germans, who have to spend 
so much on housing, were eating somewhat less in 195 5-’56 than they did in 1935-38! - 
and with issues of foreign policy, as well as the question of how firm are the roots of 
new German democracy. The latter has “already more in common with Anglo-Saxon 
and Scandinavian democracies than with Italian and French. But the Federal Republic 
is not Germany” and it is “a big portion of a geographically fragmented country” - 
such is the general conclusion which includes hope as well as uncertainty. 


Historische Forschungen in der DDR. Analysen und Berichte. Zum 
XI. Internationalen Historikerkongress in Stockholm August 1960. 
[Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft. Sonderheft. VIII. Jhrg. 1960.] 
642 pp. DM. 9.50. 
As the editors (editor-in-chief was Dieter Fricke) of this volume put it in their preface, 
the “historians of the German Democratic Republic” show, among other things, how 
they have managed “to struggle against the imperialist-militarist historical apologetics” 
— and, indeed, many of the 33 contributions are interesting predominantly from a 
political or ideological point of view. Taken as a whole, they intend to give a survey of 
the present problems of Marxist-Leninist German historiography for the various 
periods and categories of subject: agrarian history, the Middle Ages, the Weimar 
Republic, etc. ; they include contemporary issues, such as the policy of the East German 
state. 


Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 1960. Teil I. Akademie-Verlag, 

Berlin 1960. 364 pp. 
The Department of Economic History in the Institute of History which belongs to the 
(East) German Academy of Sciences offers in this volume a number of monographs, 
congress papers, discussion articles in the field of economic, and partly social history. 
Among the latter group may be counted the study by W. Robbe on the “struggle to 
put workers in leading positions in state and economy, 1945-1949” and that by D. 
Lésche on the revolutionary movement in Miilhousen, Thuringia, in the period of the 
Peasants’ War (notably 1523-1525). Moreover, there are Marxist theoretical contti- 
butions, e.g. by J. Kuczynski on “bourgeois economic crisis theory”. A number of 
extensive book reviews have been added. 


Jaurés, JEAN. Les origines du socialisme allemand. (Traduit du latin 
par Adrien Veber). Préface nouvelle de Lucien Goldmann. Frangois 
Maspero, Paris 1960. 159 pp. NF. 7.80. 


This is a reprint of Jaurés’ complementary thesis, which appeared in 1892 and of which 
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the preface by Adrien Veber has been included at the back. In the preface to the 
present edition Lucien Goldmann raises the question whether, within the capitalist 
system, it is possible for an ethically orientated socialism (as contrasted with Marxist 
socialism) fundamentally to transform society. 


Junge Generation. Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH., Hannover 
1960. 200 pp. Ill. DM. 7.80. 


The papers collected in this volume (read at a congress of the SPD, October 1960) 
together with the discussion provide insight into some questions considered relevant 
for the younger generation. One of the papers is that of Prof. Dr. R. Dahrendorf on 
freedom in our modern world, seen from a German historical perspective; Dr. Fetscher 
contributes a short, but lucid analysis of totalitarian power; mention should also be 
made of the ideas of W. Brandt on the more practical aspects of democratic policy. 


Kaut, FRrEDRICH Kar. Ich fordere Freispruch. 2., erw. Aufl. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1960. 504 pp. DM. 7.80. 


A number of legal suits held in the Federal Republic and West Berlin are discussed here 
from a communist standpoint. The author pretends that the jurisdiction is dishonest 
and excessively partial; he even goes so far as to suggest a complete “fascist” spirit 
prevailing in such suits in which political isssues play a role. As a matter of fact, in 
most cases dealt with, Communists or sympathizers were involved. 


Konic, Hetmur. Zur Geschichte der Nationalerziehung in Deutsch- 
land im letzten Drittel des 18. Jahrhunderts. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 
1960. xv, 508 pp. DM. 


The author presents an, in many respects novel, treatment of education in the last 
third part of the 18th century. Inspired by Marxist teachings, he bases his dissertation 
on the assumption that in the pedagogical field, too, the rise of the bourgeoisie was 
reflected, partly because national strivings came to the fore. It is within this general frame 
that a detailed survey is given of the various currents; Herder is given special attention. 
The impact of the ideas of the French Revolution is dealt with in a separate chapter. 


KuczynskI, JURGEN. Zur politékonomischen Ideologie in Deutsch- 
land vor 1850 und andere Studien. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1960. vii, 
176 pp. DM. 11.00. 


This is the roth vol. in the series Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem 
Kapitalismus. Contrary to the two previous volumes, which were reviewed in this 
journal, Vol. V (1960), on p. 525, it contains few documents, but studies on political 
ideology in Germany before 1850. Apart from these, typically social historical studies 
have been included, such as, e.g., that on rebellious movements of the weavers in 1844, 
but also an essay on the assistance offered to the German emigrants by Russia before 
the liberation in 1813-'14. 


Kultur und Politik in unserer Zeit. Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nach. 
GmbH., Hannover 1960. 119 pp. Ill. DM. 6.80. 


In October 1960 an SPD congerss was held on cultural problems by the SPD. This 
volume presents the papers read (among others by W. Brandt and Carlo Schmidt) and 
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comprises the réle of science, the evolution of the Universities and educational support 
to underdeveloped countries. In the contribution of Prof. Dr. Fr. Edding the financial 
problems involved in modern educational planning (“necessary,to survive in freedom”) 
ate given due relief. 


LEHNDORFF, Hans Graf von. Ein Bericht aus Ost- und Westpreussen 
1945-1947. Aufzeichnungen. Bundesministerium fiir Vertriebene, 
Fliichtlinge und Kriegsgeschadigte, Bonn 1960. 255 pp. 


This third supplement volume contains the diary of a doctor in the months just after 
the invasion of the Red Army, which gives a description of the generally bad condition 
of the German refugees from East- and West-Prussia. The whole of che documentation 
series Dokumentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa, of which this 
volume forms part, is under the editorship of W. Conze, A. Diestelkamp, R. Laun, 
P. Rassow and H. Rothfels, and has been revised by Theodor Schieder. 


Marx, Kart. Politische Schriften. 2 vols. Hrsg. von H. L. Lieber. 
[Karl Marx-Ausgabe: Werke-Schriften-Briefe, Band III/I, 2.] Cotta- 
Verlag, Stuttgart 1960. ix, 578; vi, 570 pp. DM. 32.00; 32.00 (sub- 
scription to complete series: DM. 26.00 per vol.). 
These two volumes (together they form the third volume in a series of Marx’s more 
important writings that is to comprise eight volumes) contain a careful selection of the 


political writings after the Communist Manifesto. All major books and pamphlets have 
been included, except for “Herr Vogt”, but a great many articles the Neue Rheinische 


-_ 


Zeitung, (from the New York Daily Tribune, the Viennese Presse, the Neue Oder 


Zeitung, the London Free Press a.o.) and other documents, notably on the Communist 
League and the First International, have been included. Among them are those not 
easily accessible in other publications. Excellent, short annotations by the editor 
elucidate historical and other data not commonly understandable at present. The 
selection as a whole makes a very good impression; some preference for writings that 
might seem subject to controversial debate among adepts of Marxism is unmistakable, 
but fully justified because of the plan of the series. The latter is explained in a postface 
by Prof. Lieber. 


Marx, Kari, und FrrepricH ENGELS. Werke. Band 8. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. xxiii, 733 pp. DM. 10.00. 
This 8th volume contains, apart from such well-known works as “Revolution and 
counter-revolution” or“The eighteenth Brumaire” various articles written by Marx 
and Engels that were hitherto mostly inaccessible in German, In comparison with the 
Russian edition some additions have been included. Those writings that were origi- 
nally not in German have been given German translation. 


MEHRING, FRANz. Gesammelte Schriften. Vols. 1 and 2: Geschichte 
der deutschen Sozialdemokratie. Vol. 3: Karl Marx. Geschichte seines 
Lebens. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. xliv, 768; 766; xvi, 620 pp. DM. 
8.00; 8.00; 8.00. 

The new edition of Mehring’s works will comprise 16 volumes; it is undertaken by 


Th. Héhle, H. Koch, and J. Schleifstein. The first of the two volumes which reproduce 
the “History of German Social Democracy” (following the second, complete German 
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edition), opens with a preface by Wilhelm Pieck and an introduction by Prof. Th. 
Hohle; the latter gives a general survey of the work and deals with the Communist 
criticism, especially as regards Mehring’s treatment of Weitling and Lassalle, re-affir- 
ming the validity of that criticsm, but also underlining the great importance of Mehring’s 
work, The third volume contains an introduction by the same editor, who considers 
this biography of Karl Marx still “by far” the most valuable, but reproduces here, too, 
a similar criticism, now especially on Mehring’s defense of Bakunin.’All three volumes 
have been provided with useful indexes that include biographical data. 


MEHRING, F, Krieg und Politik. Band I. Militarpolitische und militar- 
geschichtliche Aufsatze. Eingel. von H. Helmert. Verlag des Minis- 
teriums fiir Nationale Verteidigung, Berlin 1959. 574 pp. DM. 12.50. 


This is the first of two volumes that togehter will contain the main writings of Mehring 
in the field of military science and related problems. In the first volume the writings 
from 1890-1918 have been collected, including those on the first world war and the 
victory of Bolshevism. The editor underlines the importance of Mehring’s work in 
devastatingly criticizing Prussian “militarism”. 


OsTERROTH, FRANZ. Biographisches Lexikon des Sozialismus. Band I: 
Verstorbene PersGnlichkeiten. Verlag J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH., 
Hannover 1960. 366 pp. DM. 29.80. 


Within the framework set by the planning of this volume — only German socialists are 
represented — in a relatively small compass and fairly popularly the most important and 
significant biographical data are given of some 500 leading personalities in the socialist 
movement who were dead at the moment of preparation. The author has also included 
people such as G. Biichner (who died in 1837), whose rdle was of necessity restricted 
to preparing the field for future socialist action. 


Preck, WILHELM. Gesammelte Reden und Schriften. Band III. Mai 
1925 bis Januar 1927. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. xv, 611 pp. Ill. DM. 


- 8.20. 


Among the subjects dealt with by Pieck in the period under duscussion in this third 
volume are the Fiéirstenabfindung (indemnity for former princes) and the leadership of 
Thalmann, established in 1925. The latter fact followed upon conflicts within the 
Communist Party that are sometimes reflected in the speeches published here. 


Quellensammlung zur Geschichte der sozialen Betriebsverfassung. 
Ruhrindustrie unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Industrie- und 
Handelskammerbezirks Essen. Bearb. von Gerhard Adelmann. Band I. 
Ubertriebliche Einwirkungen auf die soziale Betriebsverfassung der 
Ruhrindustrie. Peter Hanstein Verlag GmbH., Bonn 1960. xliv, 566 
pp. DM. 40.00. 


The first part of this splendid publication of sources stresses the influence from cutside 
(state, trade unions, employers’ organisations, etc.) on the position of the employee 
within the firm and spans the period roughly to just after the Second World War. 
The nature of the sources is such that a good impression is also obtained of the “climate” 
within the firm. In the second part the stress will be on the specific firms. This very 
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useful work, provided, moreover, with an extensive bibliography, is a publication of 


the Gesellschaft fiir Rheinische Geschichtskunde. 


Rirrer, GERHARD. Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk. Das Problem 
des “Militarismus” in Deutschland. Band II.: Die Hauptmiachte Euro- 
pas und das wilhelminische Reich (1890-1914). Verlag R. Oldenbourg, 
Miinchen 1960. 393 pp. DM. 30.00. 


In the first vol. (1st ed. 1954, 2nd. ed. 1958) the author posits the problem in these 
words: “whether, and how, the wickedness of an unrestrained unchaining of the 
technique of warfare can be curbed by true statesmanship (Staatsvernunft)”. He also 
asks these questions for the period under discussion in the second volume, which is 
partly devoted to the other Big Powers in Europe roughly in the fifty years preceding 
the first world war. But Germany (and Austria-Hungary to a lesser extent) in the days 
of Empire is given prominent treatment. Sharp criticism is reserved for William II, the 
ambitious war-ship building programs, and the special class position of the military 
officers. The Schlieffen-plan is discussed and considered extremely harmful in its 
consequences — the lack of any alternative which would have left the politicians more 
freedom of action in the decisive hour. The extremes of “militarist” thinking are demon- 
strated not only by the examples of German writers, but also by that of the Austrian 
chief-of-staff, Conrad von Hétzendorf. The work testifies to the author’s insight and 
broad knowledge; it certainly belongs to the very best in its field. 


SANGER, Frirz. Grundsatzprogramm der SPD. Kommentar. Verlag 
J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH., Berlin und Hannover 1960. 140 pp. 
DM. 7.80. 


The competent author deals from a historical, a sociological and an economic point of 
view with the new SPD program of November, 1959 which meant a definite evolution 
towards non-dogmatic democratic socialist principles, leaving room for “capitalist” 
elements in the national economy. Moreover, it helped to prepare the road for the 
candidature of Mr. Brandt. Special attention is given to the question of the armed forces, 
the peasants, and in general, to such social classes and considerations which formerly 
used to be somewhat obscured. 


Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. Hrsg. Max 

Richter. Loseblattausgabe in Lieferungen. 21. Lieferung-September 

1960. Asgard Verlag, Bad Godesberg 1960. 176 pp. DM. 17.60. 

—. 22. Lieferung - Dezember 1960. Asgard Verlag, Bad Godesberg 

1960. 180 pp. DM. 19.80. 
This 21st issue principally deals with the law for the insurance of independent manual 
workers and the health insurance. With regard to the latter a very extensive, thorough, 
and up-to-date bibliography is appended of many hundreds of titles, which contributes 
considerably to the value of this Lieferung. The 22nd issue contains documents on, 
e.g., the SPD proposal for a basic law with regard to the reform of health insurance, 
accident insurance, and the distribution of property among workers. A survey is also 
given of the development of the national income in the Federal Republic during 1960. 


SPINELLI, ALTIERO. Tedeschi al bivio. Opere Nuove, Roma 1960. 
143 pp. L. 700. 
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OF The future of Germany is here viewed in the framework of the East-West conflict and 
against the background of German history from which the author illuminates the 
nationalist element. The solution is sought in a European federalism without which, 
it is stated, the nationalist forces will get another chance. A further problem dealt with 


lem care ; ‘ 
is that of German re-unification. This book is part 18 of the series Cultura e societa. 


ifo- 


8 ¥  Staat ohne Recht. Des Bonner Staates strafrechtliche Sonderjustiz in 
Berichten und Dokumenten. Von einem Autorenkollektiv unter der 


hese verantworlichen Redaktion von H. Gerats, G. Kihlig, K. Pfannen- 
Bs schwarz. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1959. 571 pp. Ill. DM. 
ry 12.80. 

ding A very sharp indictment is made against the “political criminal justice and law making” 
days } in the Federal Republic by a number of East-German jurists. A great many cases, 
[, the some of which do not exceed the level of petty conflicts or gossip, have been brought 
itary into the picture. In fact, the consequences of the suppression of the Communist Party 
n its and legal action taken against mantle organizations are in the foreground. Moreover, 
mote | it is tried to give a Marxist interpretation of the suppression, in which re-militarisation 
mon- as a complement of monopolistic capitalism is considered very important. 

trian 

t and 


> 


STENKEWITZ, Kurt. Gegen Bajonett und Dividende. Die politische 
Krise in Deutschland am Vorabend des ersten Weltkrieges. Riitten & 
lag Loening, Berlin 1960. 320 pp. DM. 12.50. 


pp. | Published as vol. 6 in the Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir deutsche Geschichte an der 
Karl-Marx-Universitat Leipzig, this work is to a considerable extent based on primary 
: sources in the Potsdam, Merseburg and other archives. The author starts from a 
“Y of discussion of class relations and proceeds to present a picture of various events, such 
aioe as the commemoration of the 1813 liberation and the accent it got in the hands of the 
alist ; Emperor and his followers. On the other hand, the left-wing socialists ate treated of 
mr the with much sympathy. The Marxist convictions of the author leave room for an eval- 
oa uation of different attitudes — conditioned, for instartce, by geographical position and 
metly tradition — among the representatives of one and the same class. 
Max StuLz, Percy. Fremdherrschaft und Befreiungskampf. Die preussische 
wre Kabinettspolitik und die Rolle der Volksmassen in den Jahren 1811 
3 , bis 1813. VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1960. 
betg 298 pp. DM. 9.80. 
A wealth of information is offered on what is called the national opposition in Prussia 
against the King, Friedrich Wilhelm III, and Hardenberg whose role is painted in very 
nanual dark colours indeed. The eulogy of the Russians and the parallel drawn between the 
rough, Rhenish Confederacy and the present Federal Republic indicate the political intentions 
-ibutes of the author. 
its On, } 
irance, Utpricnt, WALTER. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewe- 
ay gung. Aus Reden und Aufsatzen. Band V: 1954-1956. Dietz Verlag, 
y . . 
rm | Berlin 1960. 962 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. 
1960. In the focus of attention are the problems connected with the pursuit of the economic 


and social transformation of East Germany and with international policy. Regarding 
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the latter the Warsaw Pact of 1955 is mentioned more than once in the 60 items included | 
in this volume. 


Wess, JoHn. Moses Hess: Utopian Socialist. Wayne State University | , 
Press, Detroit 1960. vi, 79 pp. $1.95. ) 


The author deals with Hess as the typical “utopian socialist”, granting, however, that 
he later developed from idealism in the direction of “scientism”, in the form of a return 
to Spinoza. The aspect of Judaism is left out of the picture. Apart from this, the little 
book offers the essentials of an intellectual biography; especially Hess’s attitudes 
towards the teachings of Marx and towards the activities of Lassalle are fairly exten- 
sively related. The intricate ideological situation of the 1840’s in Germany is shed — not 
new, but a very clear — light upon. 


Oo 
> 


WUNDERLICH, FrieDA. Farm Labor in Germany 1810-1945. Its His- 
torical Development Within the Framework of Agricultural and Social 
Policy. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1961. xv, 390 pp. 
$8.50. Cr 


After the abolition of serfdom in 1810 the problem of land labour came to Jight in its Sor 
full size; a rural exodus, bad social conditions and a low legal status were its charac- ‘ 
teristics up to 1918, when under the Weimar republic a serious attempt was undertaken r 
at improving legal and social conditions in the form of protective legislation, trades- 1 
union organisation and collective agreements. Dr. Wunderlich, in this ecxellently ] 

€ 

I 


ae ee ea 


written and documented book, also goes extensively into the Nazi period; she describes 
the difficulties that arose in consequence of the contradictions in the Nazi agrti- 


cultural policy, as for instance food autarchy and industrial demand for war pre- i 
parations, the mystic conception of the peasant in Nazi ideology and the demand 

for greater mechanisation of agriculture. CL 

\ sity 

Great Britain 

ABEL-SMITH, BRIAN. A History of the Nursing Profession. William J 


Heinemann Ltd., London 1960. xiv, 290 pp Ill. 30/-. 


F 
The historical description of the nursing profession, in which various aspects, such as a 
pay, recruitment, training and registration are discussed, is followed by a chapter in fi 
which the actor draws general conclusions and views the subject from a sociological , 
standpoint. He stresses the change in status of the nurse since the appearance of the Col 
“lady nurse”, the exclusivity that came to be a characteristic of this profession, and 
the isolation from the rest of society occurring later, as factors that should be taken ae 
into consideration in the solution of the problems connected with recruitment and tlor 
training that are pressing now. pice 
Lor 
ALLEN, V. L. Trade Unions and the Government. Longmans, Green 
. ) T 
and Co. Ltd., London 1960. xii, 326 pp. 35/-. h 
Based on documentary sources as well as on private interviews with former Cabinet L 
Ministers and Union Leaders an analysis and a historical survey are here given of the _ tl 
collaboration of the Government and the Unions, and the influence of the latter on | fc 
national politics. Considerable attention is paid to the means at the service of the unions tr 


such as strikes, constitutional representation and political pressure with the help of the 
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led Labour Party: the strikes in the Twenties and ’Thirties are extensively analysed. In 
his final consideration the author observes that the legend of power existing round 
trade-unionism is responsible for much misinformation among the public about this 

ity movement and that it has to a high degree diverted attention from cther groups that 
also have real power. 


hat | CARSWELL, JOHN. The South Sea Bubble. The Cresset Press, London 
es 1960. xii, 314 pp. Ill. 30/-. 


ttle 

des With reference to mainly primary sources, many of them hitherto unused, the author 
ren- describes the financial crisis of 1720, one of the greatest and most sensational in history. 
not The story of the Sword Blade Bank and the South Sea Company, as well as that of the 


leading financiers of the time, is described against what the author calls the “Commer- 
cial Revolution”, the period between the end of the 1688 Revolution and 1720, the 
lj year he takes as the beginning of the “Eighteenth Century”. A well-written and well- 

~ documented study, interesting both from an economic-historical and from a social- 
cial historical viewpoint. 


pp. 

: CirRINE, NoRMAN ArTHuR. Trade Union Law. 2nd. Ed. Stevens & 
nil Sons Ltd., London 1960. xliv, 656 pp. £5/5-. 
rac- The first edition of this work appeared in 1950. The present edition has been extended, 
aken chiefly by the inclusion of the decree of discontinuance of the prohibition of strikes and 
ides- lockouts, which dated from the war period. Another important issue included is the 
ently Bonsor case of 1956, in which the contractual capacity of a registered union was 
tribes established. Mr. Citrine considers these cases in close relation to the Taff Vale principle. 
agti- His standard work is suitable for the lawyer as well as for the layman who is concerned 
pre- in union work. 
nand 


Ciark, GEorGE. Three Aspects of Stuart England. Oxford Univer- 
, sity Press, London 1960. vii, 77 pp. 8/6. 


The three lectures here collected, which cover the period of the Stuart reigns from 
liam James I to Queen Anne, deal with the insularity of Britain, social structure and freedom 
respectively. The first is of special interest; it contains a careful evaluation of Spanish, 
French and Dutch influence in the fields of culture, politics and economy, containing, 


ich as among other matters, a discussion of the role of the Dutch “model” of political 
rer in federalism. 

gical , 

of the 


’ Coloured Immigrants in Britain. By J. A. G. Griffith, Judith Hender- 
ae son, Margaret Usborne, Donald Wood. With a chapter on race rela- 
ea tions in the United States by Herman H. Long. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Race Relations. Oxford University Press, 
London, New York, Melbourne 1960. xii, 225 pp. 25/-. 


reen 
} The occasion for setting up this survey, in which various aspects of the coloured 
immigration are illuminated, was the “race riots” in Nottingham and Notting Hill. 
abinet Donald Wood has supplied a general introduction to the problem, in which especially 
of the | the factual material on numbers, housing, employment, etc., is mentioned; this is 
teron | followed by a sociological report by Judith Henderson, who discusses, among other 
unions matters, the existing literature on the subject. Margaret Usborne and J. A. Griffith 


of the respectively, with the statements and attitudes of official bodies, such as the parties, 
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the trade-unions (where a certain ambivalence is found on branch level) and the 
churches, and the legal aspects of immigration, while finally Herman H. Long gives a 
summary of race-relations in the U.S.A. 


CyriAx, GrorGE, and Rospert OakeEsHorr. The Bargainers. A Survey 


of Modern Trade Unionism. Faber & Faber, London 1960. 228 pp. 


21/-. 


The first and the last chapters are undoubtedly the most interesting of this survey of 
the British trade-unions. In the first a characteristic is given of union leaders and their 
political and social outlook — the authors find here, besides an unconditional belief in 
the cause of socialism and working-class solidarity, a remarkable social and cultural 
conservatism regarding the new forces that have arisen under the influence of the 
new prosperity. In the last chapter the relation of the unions to the Labour Party is 
discussed; in view of the present political situation and the problems of the political 
party the authors consider the ties too close. 


The Debate on the French Revolution 1789-1800. Edited by Alfred 
Cobban. znd ed. Adam and Charles Black, London 1960. xx, 496 pp. 
25|/-. 

The series of the British Political Tradition, edited by Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin, 
of which this is the second volume, contains less easily accessible material important for 
the study of political thought in Britain from such sources as speeches, newspapers, 
pamphlets, letters and periodicals. The present selection includes fragments from well- 
known figures (Burke, Paine, Fox, Pitt), but the bulk stems from less famous people 
who represent, as a whole, all the shades of opinion regarding the French revolution in 
England. The introduction written by Prof. Alfred Cobban is excellent; in it contem- 
porary opinion (especially that of Burke and Paine) is analysed shrewdly and lucidly. 


Hoop, KATHERINE. Room at the Bottom. National Insurance in the 
Welfare State. Lawrence & Wishart, London 1960. 71 pp. 3/6. 


The author sharply criticises national insurance and proposes a large-scale revision 
based on three principles: the benefits should be higher, they should be universal, 
and they should be paid for by taxation and not by the worker; she considers the 
present contribution by the employer wrong, since this would be discounted in the 
prices. She is also critical of, for instance, the “funding” principle, i.e. the accumulation 
and investment of the contributions by the state. 


Horner, Artuour. Incorrigible Rebel. MacGibbon & Kee, London 
1960. 235 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


Mr. Horner has always been an “incorrigible rebel” and his autobiography makes it 
perfectly clear that he has very much liked this position. As secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, because of his extreme left-wing opinions and never diminish- 
hing sympathy with Communism and the Soviet Union, he often was at loggerheads 
with his colleagues in the leadership; but, on the other hand, he was proud to have 
protested against the death of Imre Nagy. Particularly vivid is the story of the author’s 
imprisonment, his activities in the Irish Citizen Army, and in the General Strike; and 
the pages devoted to his contacts with Russian and other Communist leaders are in a 
sense revealing for an understanding of the self-chosen limits of Mr. Hornet’s rebel- 
liousness. 
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Jennincs, Ivor. Party Politics. Vol. I. Appeal to the People. Cambrid- 
ge University Press, London 1960, xxxiv, 388 pp. 45/-. 

—. Vol. II. The Growth of Parties. Cambridge University Press, 
London 1961. viii, 404 pp. 45/-. 


These are the first tho volumes of a series of three, the last of which will probably 
appear in 1961 and discuss the most important political ideas under the title Politics. 
The first volume, which is devoted to elections, contains lucid descriptions of the 
constituencies, the machinery of elections, propaganda methods and the social com- 
position of the British population. The second volume contains a historical analysis 
of the political parties and their development since the Civil War. Finally a description 
is given of the Conservative and the Labour Party and such of their characteristics as 
composition, leadership and the population groups to which they address themselves. 
With regard to the Labour Party the author finds an undeniable decline in consequence 
of the great social changes since 1945, resulting, among other things, in a smaller 
class alignment and a crumbling of the nineteenth century social structure; another 
important point is the declining popularity, with the electorate, of the “image” of the 
Labour Party. Borh these books are standard works of a high scientific quality. 


JorpAN, W. K. The Charities of London 1480-1660. The Aspirations 
and the Achievements of the Urban Society. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 1960. 463 pp. 45/-. 


Building on the findings of his book “Philanthropy in England”, which was noticed 
on p. 529, Vol. V — 1960, of this journal, and to which the present study is a supple- 
ment, the author discusses the changing pattern of aspirations and the social philosophy 
of the merchant class in London. The importance of London for this trend, reflected 
in philanthropy, stands out clearly in this concluding study; the author deals extensi- 
vely with the character and the composition of this urban society and the “class 
aspirations” of its most important groups. With regard to the method used this study 
corresponds with the preceding volume. 


Kan, WILL1AM F. The Development of London Livery Companies. 
An Historical Essay and a Select Bibliography. Baker Library, Har- 
vatd Graduate School of Business Administration, Boston (Mass.) 
1960. viii, 104 pp. $3.00. 


The author describes how the Livery Companies (guilds in the City of London) arose 
and how, despite their anachronistic economic function, they have been able to 
continue their existence to the present day by means of social and philanthropic 
activities, and afterwards by their character of fraternities, their tradition and the 
prestige connected with them. A list of nearly 70 pages of books, pamphlets, and 
other documents on the Livery Companies should be noted. 


LERNER, SHIRLEY W. Breakaway Unions and the Small Trade Union. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 210 pp. 25/-. 


A number of case studies throws light on the process of Union splits and the position 
of a small union regarding a big one and regarding the T.U.C. Dr. Lerner states that 
the possibility of inter-union disputes and splits has increased with the years in conse- 
quence of the growth of its membership, centralisation, and local and occupational 
heterogeneity. He sees the solution in a decentralisation and a democratisation of the 
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big unions. Of particular interest is the study of the Communist breakaway United 
Clothing Workers’ Union in London between 1928 and 1935. 


MastTERMAN, C. F. G. The Condition of England. Methuen & Co, 
Ltd., London 1960. xxx, 252 pp. 


The author of this sharp criticism of the social conditions in England has belonged 
to the group around the Webbs, was Minister in Asquith’s cabinet in 1908 and a Liberal 
M.P. before that. The book itself, which is a social criticism on Edwardian and late 
Victorian society (the author stresses, for instance, the moral decay, the inefficiency 
of the upper and middle classes, and the spiritual and material misery of the lower 
classes) appeared in 1909 and has, in the present edition, been provided with an 
introduction and notes by J. T. Boulton. 


Morrison OF LAMBETH, Lord. Herbert Morrison: An Autobiography. 
Odhams Press Ltd., London 1960. 336 pp. Ill. 30/-. 


The main characteristic of this interesting political autobiography is its frankness as 
regards the treatment of often ticklish questions in which personal sensitivities may 
play a considerable role. This frankness, coupled with the great political and statesman- 
like qualities of the author that find expression on almost every page, makes the book 
a source of information on the history of the Labour Party in particular. His working- 
class background contributed to make the present Lord Morrison a socialist, but he 
was never a typical fanatic and always tried to adapt socialist policies to national 
interests. In fact, his activities as leader of the London County Council, as Home Secte- 
tary during the war, as Deputy Prime Minister and, since Bevin’s death, as Foreign 
Secretary come up for full discussion, and offer many opportunities for comment on 
political problems and persons. Attlee, Bevan, Gaitskell, but also MacDonald, Cham- 
berlain a.o. have not been spared his often biting, but mostly humorously formulated 
criticism. 


Prest, JOHN. The Industrial Revolution in Coventry. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London 1960. xi. 152 pp. Ill. Maps. 21/-. 


The development of Coventry under the influence of the industrial revolution pos- 
sesses some unique aspects: in the beginning of the nineteenth century the ribbon 
weavers in this town still showed some typically eighteenth-century traits in econo- 
mical life. The existence of a price-list, which listed “fair wages” on the assumption 
that the supply of labour would not influence the wages, belongs to the most 
typical characteristics. The author describes the rise of the “cottage factories” initiated 
by the freeman, and their competition with the old factories that now worked in 
complete accordance with the principles of the new industrial-economical system. 


Rosson, Wiiu1aM A. Nationalized Industry and Public Ownership. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 544 pp. 50/-. 


Making up the balance of the nationalised industries with regard to finance, labour 
relations, productivity, research, etc., Professor Robson states that the performances 
ate good. The changed views concerning nationalisation in the Labour Party (the 
whole of the final chapter is devoted to their discussion) as expressed, for instance, 
by Mr Gaitskell and Mr Crosland, and in the pamphlet Industry and Society (the view 
of the latter, proposing the functioning of the state as shareholder without influencing 


the existing management, is sharply rejected) is partly explained by the bad publicity 
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rited that nationalisation has wrongly suffered from. The author also underlines the fact 
that the most favourable conditions for nationalisation are to be found in new and 
expanding industries, and he considers the public corporation as it exists in Britain to 
Co. be the best form of management for public-owned firms. 


Stacey, MARGARET. Tradition and Change. A Study of Banbury. 


se ' — Oxford University Press, London 1960. xiv, 231 pp. Ill. 35/-. 
ta 
| late This study deals with the rapid changes that have occurred in a small non-industrial 
ency town after the foundation of an aluminium factory in the ’thirties and the large-scale 
ower immigration of “foreign” labour, i.e. labour from other parts of Britain. The emphasis 
h an is, therefore, strongly on conflicting values and on attempts at assimilation. The social 
: changes are investigated in the fields of politics, family, status and class, voluntary 
organisations, housing and neighbourhood. The study is well-documented, among 
shy other things with figure material and interviews. 
Watson, J. SrEvEN. The Reign of George II, 1760-1815. Clarendon 
SS as ; se 8 8 7 J 
ae | Press, Oxford 1960. xviii, 637 pp. Maps. 35/-. 
maf This volume, no XII of the exhaustive Oxford History of England series under the gene- 
book ral editorship of Sir George Clark can be considered, from the viewpoint of social his- 
king- tory, te bo one of the most important parts in the series. It analyses the origins of the in- 
ut he dustrial revolution and, parallel with it, partly under the influence of the French revo- 
‘ional | lution, the fundamental changes in the structure of society. Prof. Steven Watson has 
pecre- completely succeeded in creating a rounded picture, in which the political, social, 
reign | economic and cultural movements supplement each other, and in which special atten- 
nt on tion is also paid to influences from “outside” (North-American war of independence, 
tham- the wars on the Continent, the conquest of India) on the internal English conditions. 
lated Considering the length of the period under study the book is amazingly complete; 
it also contains maps, a list of the holders of great offices of state, and a list of cabinets, 
besides an interpretative biography. 
Uni- 
Wetton, Harry. The Trade Unions, the Employers and the State. 
an Pall Mall Press, London 1960. vi, 178 pp. 17/6. 
ibbon A survey of the trade union movement and the problems with which it is confronted 
cono- to-day has here been supplemented by a description of the employers’ organisations 
iption and the functions of the state. Mr. Welton describes the role of the TUC, organisation 
most } of the separate unions, disputes and strikes. Considerable attention is paid to the 
itiated position of the unions about technical renovations, such as automation and the at- 
ced in tendant temporary decline in employment and the necessity of looking for work in 
ystem, other branches of industry. Here Mr. Wilson pleads for a realistic vision (i.e. an 
adaptation to the new technical and economical conditions). 
ship. 
Italy 
labour ' La Citta futura. Saggi sulla figura e il pensiero di Antonio Gramsci. 
nances A cura di Alberto Caracciolo e Gianni Scalia. Feltrinelli Editore, 
y (the Milano 1959. 391 pp. L. 3.000. 
stance, | 
e view I In a number of essays the figure of Gramsci and his theoretical importance for the 
encing Italian Communists are illuminated from various sides. Ezio Avidgor describes the 


blicity development of the Turin labour movement during the First World War, while 
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Alberto Caracciole investigates the Gramscian polemics against “blanquism”, and 
Emilio Agazzi gives an extensive survey of Gramsci’s criticism of “spiritual philo- 
sophy”. Other sides of Gramsci come to the fore in Armanda Guiducci’s contribution 
on the aesthetical element in his works. 


De Sanctis, Francesco. Il Mezzogiorno e lo stato unitario. A cura 
di Franco Ferri. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Torino 1960. xlii, 595 pp. 
L. 3.500. 


In the series which aims at a complete re-edition (in 21 volumes) of De Sanctis’ 
writings this is the XVth volume containing articles, essays and addresses from the 
period 1848-1870, of which the articles have appeared mostly in the influential perio- 
dical Italia. This volume contains a large quantity of, in 2 sense indispensable, material 
for the study of the Résorgimento and is excellently introduced by Franco Ferri. 


L’Italia radicale. Carteggi di Felice Cavallotti: 1867-1898. A cura di 
Liliana Dalle Nogare e Stefano Merli. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 
1959. xv, 403 pp. L. 3.000. 


As part I in the series Testi e documenti di storia moderna e contemporanea this publi- 
cation containing letters written to Felice Cavallotti is of outstanding importance 
for students of the radical movement in Italy. Among the writers of these letters are 
Filippo Turati, Vilfredo Pareto, Guiseppe Garibaldi and Francesco De Sanctis. 


NENNI, Prerro. Vingts ans de fascismes. (De Rome a Vichy). Traduit 
de italien par Jeanne Modigliani. Frangois Maspero, Paris 1960. 
299 pp. NF. 12.00. 


These memoirs are divided into three parts: the first deals with the rise of Fascism in 
Italy and contains, moreover, valuable information on the author’s political evolution. 
The second part has as its subject, in the form of a diary, the downfall of the Third 
French Republic (May-June 1940). The third part contains memoirs from 1942 and 
1943 and includes the downfall of the Fascist regime. Throughout the book the author’s 
present Marxist convictions have been put into relief and it is curious to note how he 
has identified himself and the course of Socialism — and even, to a certain extent, that 
of Democracy — with his conception of the proletariat and the labouring classes in 
general. 


NEUFELD, Maurice F., Italy: School for Awakening Countries. The 
Italian Labor Movement in Its Political, Social, and Economic Set- 
ting from 1800 to 1960. New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1961. vili, 589 pp. 
$9.00. 


The “setting” mentioned in the title of this important work is indeed conceived of in 
the broadest sense — and the book offers, centering around the labour movement and 
labour conditions as its main theme, much of a general history of Italy, especially for 
the century that evolved since the realisation of Italian unity was in good progress. 
Excellent are, e.g., the chapters on Fascism and on the post-war political developments; 
and although the author’s rather pessimistic views on the chances of strong free labour 
unions to arise in a relatively unstable and backward setting may not be shared by 
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and most students of Italian history and politics, the parallel drawn between Italy and 
hilo- other “awakening countries” is thought-provoking. In an appendix many tables 
ition illustrate economic and social trends, national as well as regional. In the text, too, 


regional differences are given much attention. 


ura I Periodici popolari del Risorgimento. A cura di Dina Bertoni Jovine. 
pp. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1959-’60. 3 Vols, cxci, 806 pp; 706 pp; 
161 pp. Ill. Vol. I and II: L. 12.000; Vol. III: L. 2.000. 


actis’ More than 650 periodicals have here been included in an anthology printing, from 
1 the each, a number of representative articles on subjects connected with the Risorgimento. 
erio- The selection is many-sided; it incorporates reactionary, democratic and workers’ 
rerial | papers, educational, popularised scientific and illustrated papers. The large number of 


j very interesting political cartoons and other illustrations also merit consideration, 

while in other respects, too, the editor has taken a commendable variety into account; 

di the subjects cover, for instance, the Sardinian, Lombard-Venetian, Toscan, Parmesan 

. and Neapolitan areas and the Papal State, thus representing almost the whole of 

Italy, while the Mazzinian papers, published outside Italy, have not been forgotten. 

The third volume is a catalogue in which, besides an index, a succinct “biography” 

bli (a short commentary providing data on the editors, foundation, etc.) of each periodical, 
—_ and finally a bibliography, have been included. 


ano 


tance 4 

‘S$ are e ° e . . . 
SALVATORELLI, Luci. Pensiero e azione del Risorgimento. Giulio 
Einaudi Editore, Torino 1960. 200 pp. L. 1.200. 

duit | 


This is the sixth edition of Salvatorelli’s work, in which an attempt was made at creating 
960. a synthesis of the results as they emerge in the more recent studies. The author stresses 
* the connection of the Risorgimento with the more general European social and 
cultural currents and criticises the so-called “autonomously Italian” interpretation. 


eh in In another respect, too, this study is broadly planned: the author pays considerable 
eer ) attention to the eighteenth century and to some post-Risorgimento problems. 

Thir 

2 and . : , poet 4 i 
ane SALVEMINI, GAETANO. Italia scombinata. A cura di Beniamino Finoc- 
yw he chiaro. Giulio Einaudi Editore, Torino 1959. 386 pp. L. 2.500. 

De Salvemini’s critical attitude, his deep sense of reality and his preference for concrete 


problems are manifest in this collection of articles and essays written in the period 
| 1947-1957 and published mainly in periodicals e.g. JJ Mondo and II Ponto, Others, 
The including the excellent piece on the mass patties in Italy, the Communists and the 


S Christian democrats, are here published for the first time. 
et- 


and | Svrrn, Dents Mack. Italy. A Modern History. The University of 
) PP. Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1959. xi, 508, xxviii pp. $7.50. 


As the starting point for this history of Italy the author has taken the risorgimento, 


lofin } which also forms the central theme in so far that later achievements and failures are 
nt and viewed against the background of this period. The author points out, that the liberal- 
lly for secular ideal was not actualised because of the constitutional shortcomings which he 
gress, | traces back to the social and economical situation; in this way also the fascist element 
nents; is explained. The book covers the period up to 1945; an epilogue completes it with a 
labour short description of post-war events. The book is part of the series of The University 


red by of Michigan History of the Modern World. 
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WessTEr, R1cHARD A. The Cross and the Fasces. Christian Democra- 

cy and Fascism in Italy. Stanford University Press, Stanford 1960. 

xili, 229 pp. $5.00. 
This excellent, thoughtful and unbiased study gives a full picture of the various aspects 
of the attitude of Roman Catholic politicians, and — to some extent — the clergy, towards 
the Fascist regime. It is made perfectly clear, in detailed chapters on the Popular Party, 
on the Vatican’s policies, on the pro-Fascist Itaiian Catholic University of Milan, on 
the Clerico-Fascists, and on the Catholic participation in the Resistance, how many 
currents of opinion there were among Catholics. De Gasperi’s fierce anti-Fascism has 
demonstrably been rather one of relatively numerous exceptions than the rule. The 
annotation is of the same high standard as the text itself. 


The Netherlands 


HeERMANS, Fons. Nederland onder dak? Volkshuisvesting: een om- 
streden sociaal vraagstuk. N.V. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmij., Am- 
sterdam 1961. 126 pp. Hf. 1.75. 


In this booklet the housing shortage — that has almost become a chronic problem since 


the last war — is discussed, not so much as a shortage problem, but rather from the | 
vantage point which should be the réle played by the government. The main author | 


holds more or less the official socialist position which propagates “ social” building, 
but in some additional contributions included in the book private enterprise is defended, 


’s-Hertogenbosch op de drempel van een nieuwe tijd. Aspecten van 
het economisch en sociaal leven na 1850. Onder redactie van H. F. J. M. 
van den Eerenbeemt en L. P. L. Pirenne. N.V. Centrale Drukkerij, 
Nijmegen 1960. 255 pp. Ill. Hfl. 7.50. 


A number of contributions have here been collected, which deal with, resp., the 
economic and social changes after 1850 in ’s-Hertogenbosch. Some of them are ex- 
clusively concerned with the economic aspects (H. J. F. M. van den Eerenbeemt, 
L. P. L. Pirenne and H. A. M. Boekraad), while J. J. M. Franssen and P. A. M. van 
Ginneken discuss the social conditions, and Th. A. Wouters studies technical education. 
The authors find a remarkable growth of the industry and an increasing interest in 
social problems after 1850; in this respect ’s-Hertogenbosch reflects the general 
situation in the Netherlands. It is shown that this town has been by no means so 
stagnant and dead as was often assumed. 


SCHEFFER, HENDRIK JAN. In vorm gegoten. Het Rotterdamsch 

Nieuwsblad in de negentiende eeuw. H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 

Leiden 1960. xiv, 324 pp. Ill. 
This book served as a doctorate thesis for the Rotterdam School of Economics; it 
follows that it is especially the economic aspects in the history of the Rotterdamsh 
Nieuwsblad in the second half of the nineteenth century which receive full attention. 
There are, however, many parts in which the social-historical and political-historical 
element is prominent, as for instance the description of the political, especially liberal, 
groups that supported the paper, the kind of public that subscribed to it, its position 
with regard to other papers, etc. In the supplement the reader finds statistical material 
and a list of editors. 
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Welvaart, welzijn en geluk. Een katholiek uitzicht op de Nederlandse 
samenleving. Vols. I and II. Uitgeverij Paul Brand N.V., Hilversum 
1960. x, 261; 273 pp. Hfl. 12.50; 12.50. 


Under the general editorship of J. A. Ponsioen S.C.J. and G. M. J. Veldkamp, and 
with the collaboration of many Roman Catholic scholars a great work has been under- 
taken which will eventually comprise five volumes; published under the auspices of a 
number of Roman Catholic organizations, it will offer an authoritative survey, pro- 
gtamme and interpretation — though it is not presumed that it is the one and only 
interpretation for political Catholics —- of Netherlands society and its reform. One of 
the main characteristics of the two volumes which have so far appeared is the sincere 
endeavour to present the many problems involved in an objective way without, 
however, making any essential concessions as regards the teachings of the Church. 
Thus, for instance, the typically Roman Catholic family policy is fully upheld, although 
in some points there is a deviation from traditional, non-essential, positions, e.g. on 
married women’s labour. The first volume deals with the position of the church (also 
with the decline in observance), and the structural changes in society, as well as the 
place of the Netherlands in the world; the second volume deals with a reform of social 
life and propagates the strengthening of small groups (family, parish, etc.). 


Spain 


Puituips, C. E. Lucas. The Spanish Pimpernel. William Heinemann 
Ltd., London, Melbourne, Toronto 1960. 264 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


In a romanticised form Mr. Lucas Phillips, author of war novels, here describes the 
exploits of Captain Christopher Lance, a British subject who, during the Spanish Civil 
War, helped many people to escape from Republican Spain to the areas occupied by 
Franco. Besides this adventurous part there are descriptions of the cruelties committed 
by, resp., the Communists and the Anarchists. The political backgrounds are described 
only in passing and not always with an adequate knowledge of the facts. 


Rama, Cartos M. La crisis espafiola del siglo XX. Fondo de Cultura 
Econdémica, México, Buenos Aires 1960. 376 pp. 


An intelligent survey is given here of the history of Spain in the 2oth century. Prof. 
Rama deals objectively with the highly dramatic events and tries to explain them from 
various angles. The crisis of liberalism, the radicalization of the different sections of 
the labour movement, and the totalitarian nationalism that won predominance in the 
Civil War (after a short authoritarian experiment of Primo de Rivera) are among the 
subjects that have received most attention. The present order is defined as “totalitarian, 
authoritarian, unitarian”, since regional autonomy has been broken, and although 
the author abstains from partial judgments, his insights and views are not withheld 
from the reader. A special characteristic is the stress laid on social historical aspects, 
such as the role played by the (weak) urban middle classes. 


Switzerland 


Braun, Rupo tr. Industrialisierung und Volksleben. Die Veranderun- 
gen der Lebensformen in einem landlichen Industriegebiet vor 1800 
(Ziircher Oberland). Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich, Stutt- 
gatt 1960. 287 pp. S. fr. 16.50. 


Subject of this study is one of the earliest industrial regions of Switzerland, where 
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spinning as home industry was flourishing already 300 years ago. From a sociolo- fi 
gical viewpoint the author offers a most interesting account of the social and cultural F 
transformation which resulted from industrialization. In detailed chapters the demo- c 
graphic evolution, social conditions, religious traditions and folklore are dealt Cc 
with; many original sources ate quoted in order to make the picture livelier. As a g 
contribution to social history this work deserves no less attention than as a contti- 

bution to the sociological problem of whether and how industry destroys or disintee | Ges 
grates a given civilization. The concept “industrial landscape” helps to explain the Diet 


author’s view that transformation, not disintegration is the result. 


Ir 

| tl 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia a 

. 2 } 

Borra, Grusepre. Le grand tournant. (De Staline 4 Khrouchtchev), js 

Trad. de l’italien par Jean Noaro. Frangois Maspero, Paris 1960, } St 

341 pp. NF. 12.00. oj 

This is the French translation of La Granda Svolta, a remarkably unorthodox and . 

intelligent description of the ideological reorientation after the XXth Congress of the | hi 

Russian C.P., of which the English translation was noticed in Vol. V-1960, on pag. of 

535/36 of this journal. 

‘ ; Ges 

Dantes, RoBert VINCENT. The Conscience of the Revolution. Com- / ; Se 

munist Opposition in Soviet Russia. [Russian Research Center Studies, | us 

40.] Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1960. xi, 526 pp. i 

$ 10.00. It 

In all probability this is the best overall study on the communist opposition in Soviet in 

Russia for the period 1917-1929; preceding and following years have been treated of 

only in brief. The author combines a brilliant style with a full knowledge of his subject da 

and has managed a lucid presentation of problems that are very intricate because of = 

the many ideological sophistications involved. Apart from the “emotionally demo- } = 
cratic” ultra-left and a minute group of “ultra-rightists” none of the competing 

“fractions” — which can be, in accordance with tradition, be defined as the Trotskyist Ges 


and the Zinovievist Left and the Bukharinist and Rykovist Right (although Bukharin Jahr 
at first belonged to the “Left”) — recognized the right of criticism if this would mean LH 


the possibility of endangering party unity and power. There lies the deepest cause of Nos 

the often clumsy policies of the opposition against Stalin’s clever manoeuvering; 
thus these policies were a consequence of the very Leninist concepts which almost all } 196c 
oppositionists invoked. Along this line of interpretation an excellent picture is given TI 
of the wavering Trotsky; on the other hand, the less doctrinarian Kronstadt revol- fac 
utionaries get an equally outstanding treatment. by 
eat 
Eruicu, ALEXANDER. The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924- vo 
1928. [Russian Research Center Studies 41.] Harvard University i 
wt 


Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 1960. xxiii, 214 pp. $6.00. ; 


The main groups between which the “debate” took place, were the “Left” (Preobra- 

zhenski, Trotsky a.o.) and the “Right” (Bukharin, Rykov a.o.); but somepeoplediffered Haz. 
from both (Bazarov). The first group stressed the necessity of “primitive socialist tion. 
accumulation”, the second emphasized the need to keep the rate of expansion within $ 
limits in order not to antagonize the peasants. Thus, partly at least, political aims were aaah 
clearly at the root of the economic argument. Stalin, who was prepared to go much Th 
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3 further in exploiting the peasants and workers, put a stop to the debate with the First 
al Five Year Plan, but according to the author many of its eletients were revived in the 
x core as well as on the periphery of the Soviet world (Malenkov, Nagy, various Poles 
It could be considered adepts of the Bukharin-line), The first part of the book offers a 
F: good historical survey, the second an analysis from the standpoint of economic theory. 
i- 

e- | Geschichte der Kommunistischen Partei der Sowjetunion. 3. Aufl. 


ae Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 968 pp. DM. 7.00. 


In 1959 the first Russian edition of this new manual was published; after this edition 
| the present German translation has been made. In some respects, incisive changes 
characterize this work in comparison with the traditional Short Course. In the first 


place, the general set-up is still more historical-chronological, and the story is continued 
) up till and including the XXIst Party Congress. In the second place, the criticism on 
Oo |} Stalin has been incorporated, which accounts for a less rigid judgment on various 


oppositionists (although the fundamental condemnation is maintained insofar as 
persons were involved who are mentioned by name), whereas the present leadership’s 
former roles have been given prominence. As the official interpretation of the CPSU s 
history the book, presented as the work of a numerous collective editorial board, is 
8 of interest. 


, Geschichte der Sowjetunion, 1917-1957. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 


n- | 

a 1960. 791 pp. Maps. DM. 14.80. 

fo This new history of the Soviet Union (the Russian original edition appeared in 1958) 

P- was written by a number of historians under the responsible editorship of M. P. Kim. 
It reproduces the present viewpoints held by the CPSU, and thus this book resembles 

ine in many respects the previous title under review. But the accent is more on the history 

ted of the country and its achievements than on the developments within the party. Many 

ect data on the economic transformation are given, and the cultural policy of the regime is 

ar extensively dealt with. Maps illustrate the military operations both in the civil war and 

on a in the second world war; these two are elaborately discussed in the text. 

ing ; a 4 ; 

yist Geschichte der UdSSR. Band I. Von den Altesten Zeiten bis zum 

arin Jahre 1861. Urgesellschaft, Sklavenhalterordnung und Feudalismus. 


om I. Halbband. Hrsg. [von] M. W. Netschkina, B. A. Rybakow, A. A. 
Nowosselski u.A. VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
tall | 1960. viii, 321 pp. Maps. DM. 15.00. 


ven This is the German translation of the Russian edition meant as a textbook for the 
vol- faculties of history in the Soviet institutions of higher education. The work, written 
by a large number of authors, is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the 

early history up to 1861. In the German translation this first part is published in two 

24- volumes, of which the present volume is the first, covering the period up to and 
sity including the Peasants’ War in the beginning of the 17th century. The introduction, 
written by L. W. Tsherepin and B. A. Rybakow, gives an exposition of the Marxist- 
; Leninist view of history and goes into the difference with “bourgeois” historiography. 
)bra- ; 


ered  HAzARD, JOHN N. The Soviet System of Government. Revised Edi- 


i | tion. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1960. xiii, 262 pp. 
it! 

$4.00. 
were 


The first edition of this important work, which appeared in 1957, was reviewed on 
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p. 192 vol. III (1958) of this journal. The second edition takes into account such 
radical changes in the Soviet system of government as the decentralisation of manage- 
ment, the revision of the law Codes and restrengthening of political education within 
the Armed Forces. The set-up and the general argumentation of the book areunaltered, 


HostLer, CHARLES WARREN. Tiirken und Sowjets. Die historische 
Lage und die politische Bedeutung der Tiirken und der Tiirkvélker 
in der heutigen Welt. Alfred Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt am Main, 
Berlin 1960. 263 pp. Maps. DM. 28.00. 


Although a general survey is given of the position of the Turkish peoples in Europe 
and Asia the stress is on the Turkish peoples in the Soviet Union and their position in 
relation to Panturkism. The book contains a description of the history of this movement 
in the USSR supplemented with a number of profiles of the leaders (the interesting 
period 1941-1944 receives relatively much attention) and the counter-measures of the 
Communists. More than as an interpretative study breaking new ground this book, 
which appeared in 1957 under the title: Turkism and the Soviets, is of value as a col- 
lection of material. 


HoucGu, RicHarp. The Potemkin Mutiny. Hamish Hamilton, Lon- 
don 1960. 176 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


The well-known naval historian here gives an account of the mutiny on the Potemkin 
and the rising in Odessa. Mr. Hough has attemtped to give an objective report of 
these events and to fall neither into the official Soviet interpretation nor into the 
“White-Russian” distortions. The vivid style and the fact that the author has success- 
fully identified himself with the events merit special mention. 


The Humanities in Soviet Higher Education. Ed. by Douglas Grant. 
Contributors: Ilya Galperin, Roman Samarin, P. Zaionchkovsky a.o. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto 1960. vi, 96 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


In his preface the editor, Mr. Douglas Grant, gives as the reason for this collection the 
fact that, after the launching of the sputnik, the notion has erroneously taken form 
that in the USSR the stress in education is on the formation of technicians. From these 
contributions, written by Soviet experts in the field of education, it is clear that the 
humanities receive as much attention. The Russian scientific achievements should be 
seen as the result of the thoroughness of the educational system which provides 
scientific training in all the disciplines. 


INKELEs, ALEX, and RaymMonp A. Bauer. The Soviet Citizen. Daily 
Life in a Totalitarian Society. With the assistance of David Gleicher 
and Irving Rosow. Harvard University Press, Cambridge (Mass.) 


1959. XX, 533 pp. $10.00. 


This book, vol. 35 of the Russian Research Center Studies, contains the results of an 
extensive enquiry held in 1950-1951 among refugees from the Soviet Union who had 
fled in the years 1941-1943. It is observed that, although on the one side there are 
reactions against the Soviet political totalitarianism, many of the attitudes relate to 
the “industrial order”, in other words that they do not differ greatly from those in 
other large-scale industrial societies. The authors point out, that there exists no 
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inherent incompatibility between Soviet totalitarianism and the demands of the modern 
industrial society, indeed, the great challenge of the present-day Soviet Union to the 
West arises from the fact that the political structure has succeeded so well in adapting 
itself without losing its essential characteristics. 


Kiscu, Cecri. Alexander Blok. Prophet of Revolution. A Study of 
his Life and Work illustrated by translations from his Poems and 
other Writings. Weidenfeld and Nicholson, London 1960. xiii, 202 pp. 
Ill. 21/-. 


Although this study is chiefly concerned with Alexander Blok as a poet and as one of 
the most important representatives of Russian symbolism in poetry, the social-his- 
torical aspects have not been neglected. Attention is paid to the attitude he showed 
towards the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 (he lived from 1880 to 1921) and especially 
the enthusiasm with which he welcomed the October revolution, to which the poem 
The Twelve, here reproduced in translation, bears ample witness, is discussed. Of 
interest, too, is Blok’s personal philosophy on the function of the poet, shortly before 
his death, in which Mr. Kisch distinguishes the poet’s disappointment in the turn the 
Revolution has taken. 


Kostruk, Hryuory. Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine. A Study of the 
Decade of Mass Terror (1929-39). Publ. for the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR. Atlantic Books, Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1960. 
xiv, 162 pp. 30/-. 
Mr. Kostiuk here presents a case study of Stalin’s policy against the “nationalities” in 
the ’Thirties. He describes how the campaign for collectivisation and the trials follo- 
wing the attack on the life of Kirov were accompanied by a more general social and 
cultural suppression of the Ukraine resulting in a number of purges of extreme severity, 
to which the cultural and political cadre fell a victim. Special attention is paid to the 
part played by Nikita Khrushchev as first secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine. This book is extensively documented especially with Soviet sources. 


Lentn, W. I. Uber die nationale und die koloniale nationale Frage. 
Eine Sammlung ausgewahlter Aufsatze und Reden. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. 722 pp. DM. 7.50. 
—. Werke. Band 25. Juni-September 1917. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 
vili, 555 pp. DM. 7.50. 
The first mentioned volume contains the most significant writings of Lenin that are 
telated directly or indirectly to the political issue of winning the support of national 
minorities and to that of understanding the conditions in non-industrialized countries 
as potentially revolutionary. The 25th volume in the new complete edition of Lenin’s 
works contains the remarkable “State and Revolution”, besides a number of shorter 


writings and speeches reflecting the uncertain situation between the two 1917 revoluti- 
ons. 


RimscHA, Hans von. Geschichte Russlands. Rheinische Verlags- 
Anstalt, Wiesbaden o.J., 604 pp. DM. 18.50. 


The author of this book sets out to provide a scientifically justified history of Russia for 
the uninstructed reader. For that reason the book does not contain any references or 
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notes, although at the back some literature is recommended. The period undet dis- 
cussion covers the nineteenth century roughly and the first half of the twentieth 
century. Prof. von Rimscha has been careful not to give too much space and stress to 
those periods that, in the historical perspective of our day, stand out clearly; in principle 
the approach is as objective as is possible. This well-produced book, which is provided 
with many maps, forms part of the series of Wissen und Leben. 


SALispuRY, HArRIsoN E. To Moscow and Beyond. A Reportter’s 
Narrative. Michael Joseph, London 1960. 259 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


Mr. Salisbury’s visit to Russia and Mongolia afforded him an opportunity to study 
some issues at close quarters. Especially his stay in Mongolia was for him an occasion 
for a closer investigation of Soviet-Chinese relations as they worked out there. He 
expects a shift in the political situation as it exists now, and predicts an increasing 
tension between China and the Soviet Union, which will give America a chance of 
building up better relations with the Soviet Union. He considers that various indica- 
tions of the will to a détente towards the West are present in the Soviet Union even nov, 


The Soviet Seven Year Plan. A Study of Economic Progress and 
Potential in the U.S.S.R. With an Introduction by Alec Nove. 
Phoenix House Ltd., London 1960. 126 pp. 10/6. 


Although the Soviet Seven Year Plan 1958-1965 is considered to be much more 
realistic than earlier Plans the authors of this study do not think, in view of the exis- 
ting data, that it can be fulfilled. Particularly the aims for the argicultural production 
are, in their opinion, exaggerated. As regards overtaking the US and other Western 
countries in production per head of the population in 1965, they are of the opinion that, 
although a considerable production increase in the Soviet Union is to be expected, it 
will not bring about an equalization in this respect. This study gives an interesting 
survey of the growth of the Soviet economy and the difficulties with which they are 
confronted. 


TANG, Perer S. H. Russian and Soviet Policy in Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia 1911-1931. Introduction by Philip E. Mosely. Duke 
University Press, Durham (N.C.) 1959. xx, 494 pp. $10.00. 


On the basis of Russian, Chinese and Western sources an extensive documented 
description is given of Russian and later Soviet imperialism (the author also enables 
the reader to compare the policies of the pre- and the post-Revolutionary regimes) in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. For Manchuria the author describes the workings of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the most important Russian instrument which enabled her 
to detach “railway guards” in Manchuria and, at the time of the Boxer Rising, to 
occupy the country between 1900 and 1905. Regarding Mongolia Philip E. Mosely 
states in his preface that the foundation, on Soviet soil, of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and, in general, the Soviet policy towards this country constitutes an early 
example of the method applied so frequently in Eastern Europe after the Second 


World War. 


The Transformation of Russian Society. Aspects of Social Change 
since 1861. Edited by Cyril E. Black. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) 1960. vii, 695 pp. $9.75. 
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This volume consists of papers presented at a conference held in April, 1958, under 
the auspices of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. In a number of contri- 
butions the problem of continuity and discontinuity in Russian history is in the focus 
of attention; it is pivotal in the study by A. Gerschenkron on economic development 
in Part I (on “society and change”) which opens with a general discussion of some 
characteristics of industrial societies with a special view to Russia’s transformation 
by the sociologist T. Parsons. Part II is devoted to “law, politics, and social change” 
(here L. H. Haimson deals with the evolution of political attitutes toward the state, 
not only in the Boshevik, but also in the Populist and Menshevik milieus), Part ITI to 
“social stratification” (G. Fischer discusses the intelligentsia), and the parts IV-VI to 
education, religion, family, and the values system. Part VII (by the editor) gives a 
well-balanced conclusion. It is impossible in a few lines to do justice to the almost 
forty contributors and their excellent work which provides a mine of information 
on the most recent results of - mainly USA — research and historiography on Russia. 





















DAVID COX 


THE LABOUR PARTY IN LEICESTER: A STUDY 
IN BRANCH DEVELOPMENT 


The purpose of this article is to examine the development of a branch 
of the British Labour Party by contrasting its activities before and 
after 1918. In so doing, it is hoped to illustrate the nature and extent 
of the influence of the Independent Labour Party (the L.L.P.), with 
especial reference to the position of the I.L.P. within the local branch 
of the Labour Party. 

The I.L.P. was formed at Bradford in 1893, and from the start it 
adopted a distinctively Socialist aim.t Although it failed to achieve the 
status of a mass party, its propagandists were instrumental in con- 
verting the trade unions to the cause of independent Labour re- 
presentation.? These efforts were realised with the formation of the 
Labour Representation Committee (the L.R.C.) in 1900. The L.R.C. 
was a federal body which pledged itself to maintaining an independent 
Labour Group in Parliament, but which did not commit itself to 
specifically Socialist objectives. It relied for its local organisation 
primarily on the Trade Unions, Trades Councils, and the I.L.P. Of 
these organisations, only the I.L.P. was specifically political, and so, 
in those areas where its following was strong, the I.L.P. played a 
dominant role in the development of the local branch. Leicester was 
one such area. 

However, in 1918 the Labour Party adopted a new constitution.’ 
This affected the relations between the Labour Party and the I.L.P. in 
two main ways. First, it gave to the Labour Party a Socialist objective 


1 At the inaugural conference in Bradford in 1893, a motion that the party be called the 
“Socialist Labour Party” was defeated, but the conference declared the objective of the 
patty to be “the collective ownership of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange”. H. M. Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party, 1880-1900, London 1954, 
pp. 124-125. 

* Pelling, op. cit., p. 233. “The whole strategy of the party from its foundation in 1893 
was based on the conception of collaboration with the trade unionists with the ultimate 
object of tapping trade union funds for the attainment of Parliamentary power.” 

3 See G. D. H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 1914, London 1948, pp. 44-81. 








very similar to that of the I.L.P.,! and thereby challenged the claim of | 


the I.L.P. to be the “Socialist vanguard” of the movement. Secondly, 
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it introduced individual membership sections for local Labour Parties, | 


Hitherto the I.L.P. had been the only medium through which in- 
dividuals could participate in the work of the Labour Party. The 
new individual membership sections threatened to challenge this 
unique function, and with it the value of the I.L.P. as the most active 
propagandist body at the local level. 

With these changes in mind, it is intended, in considering the 
Leicester Labour Party, to emphasise the role of the I.L.P. as the vital 


_— 


element in the Party in “the heroic days of 1900 to 1914.” ® Secondly, © 


the changing activities of the Party after 1918 will be examined in the 
light of the relationship between the Labour Party and the I.L.P. It 
is hoped that in this way it may be possible to consider the extent to 
which changes in the Constitution of 1918 were responsible for the 
decline of the I.L.P. 


* * * 


In the second half of the nineteenth century Leicester was a stronghold 
of Liberalism and Nonconformity. Its industry developed principally 
around the hosiery and boot and shoe trades, and although the hosiery 
workers showed little signs of political consciousness, the boot and 
shoe operatives, in Leicester and elsewhere, tended to be “strongly 
Socialistic” * in their policies. 

In Leicester, however, the very strength of the Liberal Party proved 
an obstacle to Socialist development, for a majority of the Trade 
Union leaders, including those of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, were long convinced that working-class interests 
were best represented by Liberalism. The indicator of such feelings, 
and of the slow conversion of the Unions to the idea of independent 
representation, was the Leicester Trades Council. This body was 
composed of delegates from the Trade Unions in the area: when it 
1 The Labour Party Constitution of 1918, Section 2, Clause 4, declared one object of the 
Party to be “To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that may be possible, upon the basis 
of the common ownership of the means of production and the best obtainable system of 
popular administration and control of each industry and service” (Cole, op. cit., p. 72). 
2 M. Duverger, Political Parties, London 1954, p. 27. Duverger suggests that, in the life 
of Socialist branches generally, their activities have diminished since their early years. 
This he attributes to an “evolution in the social structure of the branch as its purely 
working-class character diminishes.” The present study, it should be noted, is con- 
cerned mainly with developments in the po/itical structure of the branch in question. 

3 The phrase is used by Keir Hardie in reviewing the political situation in Leicester in 
1894. (Labour Leader, 1.9.1894). The industrial reasons for the radicalism of the boot and 
shoe operatives are briefly reviewed by Pelling, op. cit., p. 209. 
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was established in 1872 it had only eight affiliated Unions, but by 1892 
it represented 43 trades, and 17,000 Unionists.1 As a “local Parliament 
of Labour”,? the Council spent much of its time reviewing and 
condemning local industrial conditions, but it also took an interest 
in local politics, and by 1894 several of its members had already been 
elected, under Liberal auspices, to the Town Council. However, 
although the years of its significant growth (1872-1892) represented 
in Leicester the development of organised Unions, and the spread of 
various Socialist societies, the Trades Council, with minor vacillations, 
continued to support the Liberal Party and to discourage independent 
Labour representation. 


During this time the ground was prepared for the advent of the I.L.P. 
by the various Socialist and Labour Societies which were established, 
though often very precariously, in Leicester. By 1894 the less transient 
of these societies included an Anarchist Society, branches of the 
Social Democratic Federation, the Christian Socialists, and a Labour 
Club. It was from the Labour Club that the initiative came for the 
establishment of a branch of the I.L.P. Hitherto the Club had been 
social rather than political — so much so, indeed, that Keir Hardie had 
found it necessary to warn the members against turning it into a 
“lounge for loafers”, adding, somewhat pessimistically, that “liquor 
and labour won’t mix”. However, it had been customary for the 
Club to provide facilities for Socialist speakers. When in 1894 the 
second seat of Leicester’s two-member constituency fell vacant, the 
politically active of the Labour Club asked the I.L.P. to nominate a 
candidate. Joseph Burgess, the editor of the “Workman’s Times”, was 
nominated. The preparation was hurried, and Burgess came bottom 
of the poll, but he nevertheless secured over 4,000 votes, and the 
local Socialists were so encouraged that they proceeded to form a 
branch of the I.L.P.5 

The branch thus formed gave no early indication of being more 
permanent or successful than any of the other Socialist societies. In 


1 Trades Union Congress Souvenir, Leicester 1903. 

* For a brief account of the character, functions and weaknesses of the Trades Councils, 
see S. and B. Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (Revised Edition), London 1920, 
PP. 453-457, and 557-561. : 

’The Labour Club was “an organisation for political action, social and intellectual 
intercourse, recreative and mental improvement, and the better development of Labour 
principles in general” (Leicester Trades Council Yearbook, 1894). 

‘Labour Leader, 2.6.1894. 

5 An account of this election, which was of some importance as an indication of the 
gtowing strength of the Labour movement, may be found in Christian Commonwealth, 
20.4.1910. 
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the elections of 1895 and 1900 the I.L.P. vote remained at approxi- 
mately 4,000, but membership increased only very slightly and the 
local Socialists were hard pressed to keep the Party in existence. Some 
of the reasons for its continued existence during these lean years are 
given below, but for the present it is sufficient to note that the early 
failure to secure electoral success, and to reach the dimensions of a 
mass party led the I.L.P. to seek the support of the Trade Unions, 
In Leicester this was achieved through the medium of the Trades 
Council. 

For all its weaknesses, the Trades Council was the only organisation 
that brought the Trade Unions together at the local level. The 
“conversion” of its delegates, therefore, became the objective of the 
I.L.P. in the 1890’s. By 1900 the Council seemed fully in support of 
the I.L.P., for in that year it supported Ramsay MacDonald, the 
I.L.P. candidate, to the exclusion of the Liberals, and it became one 
of the first Trades Councils to affiliate to the Labour Party. It thus 
became an important link between the I.L.P. and the Trade Unions, 
and it was largely through the medium of the Council and the 
promptings of MacDonald, that in 1902 the Leicester Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee (the L.R.C.) was established.” 

The L.R.C. was federal and indirect since it had no individual 
membership of its own. It consisted of delegates from the Trade 
Unions, co-operative societies and the I.L.P.; all these societies paid 
an annual affiliation fee and the Trade Unions paid an additional fee 
of one penny per member per annum. The committee was also 
empowered to make a special appeal to its member societies for 
funds for Parliamentary elections. Candidates for elections were 
proposed by affiliated societies, who were then made responsible for 


- —_ — 


— 


a 


contributing at least two-thirds of the election expenses. The | 


Committee as a whole simply endorsed the candidature, and reserved 
the right, when no others were forthcoming, to nominate its own 
candidates. 


The L.R.C. thus fulfilled a limited and specific function. It harnessed | 


the organization and the finances of the Trade Unions to the task of 
nominating independent labour candidates. At the same time it made 
no declaration of policy other than that of maintaining an independent 
party, enlisted no individual section, and made no attempt to create a 


1 Pelling, op. cit., p. 244. Appendix B. 
2 The Infancy of the Labour Party (pamphlet collection), Vol. I, ff 83-86. MacDonald’s 
influence was considerable, and he appears to have been largely responsible for the 
constitution of the Leicester L.R.C. This constitution was subsequently quoted by Mac- 
Donald and Arthur Henderson as a model for local organisations. (See F.Bealey and 
H. M. Pelling, Labour and Politics, 1900-1906, London 1958, p. 237 et seq.) 
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social life or to organise systematic propaganda. The Executive 
Committee of eighteen met once every month, and the General 
Committee once every year. 

Thus the driving force behind the local movement continued to be 
the I.L.P., which dominated the offices of the L.R.C. up to 1914, 
despite the fact that its formal delegation to the Executive Committee 
numbered only three out of eighteen. During this time, the L.R.C., 
following the national lead, had changed its name to the Labour 
Party, but the organisation and relations with the I.L.P. remained 
substantially the same. After the formation of the L.R.C. the 
distinctive function of the I.L.P. lay in the field of propaganda, and it 
was so successful in this respect that by 1910 only Bradford had a 
larger membership. “The main object of the I.L.P.’s existence”, said 
the “Leicester Pioneer”, “is to propagate Socialism among all classes 
of the community.” 4 

It has been pointed out that the constitutional position changed 
considerably in 1918, when the Labour Party adopted a Socialist 
objective, and introduced individual membership. Moreover, with 
these changes the Labour Party endeavoured to subordinate local 
parties to the centre, and to regulate them more closely than had 
previously been the case.” With these changes in mind this study seeks 
to point out some of the differences between the pre-war and post-war 
character of the Local Party. For purposes of analysis it is convenient 
to describe the pre-war period with reference to propaganda, the 
influence of the churches, and local government. 


PROPAGANDA 


The activities of the early I.L.P. are marked by the vigour of its 
campaigning, and the enthusiasm of its members. In the years between 
1895 and 1900 popular opinion was generally antipathetic to Socialism, 
but largely by sheer enthusiasm and determination the local Socialists 
continued not only to keep the I.L.P. in being, but to make very 
slight advances.? Party activity took the form mainly of public 
meetings which were held in the open-air of the market-place every 
summer — in competition with all manner of other speakers — and, 
when it could be afforded, indoors during the winter. Two such 
meetings were held every Sunday, and in good weather attendances 


1 Leicester Pioneer, 23.2.1907. 

"Cole, op. cit., p. 45. 

3 For an account of the early activities of the Party propagandists, see Phillip, Viscount 
Snowden, An Autobiography, London 1934, Vol. I, pp. 70-84. 
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were often estimated, though doubtless optimistically, at several 
thousands. 

Such meetings were high-lighted by the visits of guest speakers 
such as Keir Hardie, the Glasiers, MacDonald and Snowden, but the 
burden of this arduous work — augmented not infrequently by the 
eleventh-hour failure of the visiting speaker — fell upon the local 
Socialists. These men were often Nonconformist preachers, Salvation 
Army leaders, or Sunday-School teachers, and their previous 
experience in public speaking was of great value to the I.L.P. From 
time to time this weekly routine was reinforced by the “Mission 
Weeks” which were organised by the National Administrative 
Council of the I.L.P. The Mission Weeks were in fact recruiting drives 
during which meetings were held every day of the week, and often 
three or four were held on the same evening in different parts of 
the town. 

The meetings were the backbone of Party activity, and the main 
reason for its existence. On the one hand they made recruits, who 
might work for the Party and contribute to its funds. On the other 
hand, they raised money directly, for collections taken at meetings 
constituted by far the largest item in the Party revenue, and at good 
meetings large quantities of Party literature were sold, with some 
profit to the Party. In 1897, for example, the income from the Sunday 
meetings was £187, as compared with a mere £ 36 from membership 
fees.’ Inevitably, finance was the greatest difficulty, and the net effect 
of all its activity was that the Party barely kept itself in existence. The 
Annual Report of 1899, lamenting the missing contributions of the 
4000 electors who voted for I.L.P. candidates, commented: “At the 
present our income barely suffices to cover the necessary expenses 
of organization, leaving all election expenses to be raised by 
special collections.” ? In such a position the prospect of tapping 
trade union funds must have been a most attractive one to the local 
Socialists. 


— 


In 1905, following the creation of the L.R.C., a weekly newspaper, | 


the “Leicester Pioneer”, was acquired, which thenceforth became the 
official organ of the Local Party. The acquisition of the “Pioneer” was 
largely due to the initiative of Ramsay MacDonald, who was now 
firmly established as the I.L.P. candidate for Leicester, and who 
subsequently contributed greatly to the “Pioneer” in both writing 
and financial assistance. 


! Labour Leader, 22.1.1898. 
2 LL.P. News, February 1900. 


3 It is unlikely that the “Pioneer” paid for itself financially. In a letter to Glasier in 1910, 
MacDonald, writing of his financial position commented: “I have invested nothing, and 
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The “Pioneer” was devoted primarily to local Party news, and only 
secondarily to national developments. It reported meetings, gave 
biographical sketches of local leaders, discussed municipal affairs, and 
paid considerable attention to the more social aspects of I.L.P. 
activity. Reports of social evenings, holidays into the country for the 
children, the progress of the “I.L.P. Scouts”, and the affairs of the 
flourishing Clarion Cycling Club provide a useful insight into the life 
of the Party, and the reasons for its success. In short, it was as much 
a club as a political party. The wives of the members supported the 
social evenings, the children went on outings, and the I.L.P. Sunday 
Morning Classes provided for those who sought education. Its 
popularity was thus founded at least partially on the extent to which 
it provided facilities for social as well as political activity; and this in 
turn would suggest that its appeal was directed mainly to working- 
class families who sought social outlets, but who could not afford 
other forms of recreation. The success of the I.L.P. in Leicester as 
compared, for example with the failure of the Social Democratic 
Federation, and the fact that in its early years the membership was 
almost entirely working-class, may well be accounted for in this way. 

This suggestion is supported to some extent by a consideration of 
the influence of the various churches on the Party. The impact of the 
churches merits separate consideration, but for the present we may 
note that religious influences in the Party would further strengthen 
its appeal to devout, church-going members of the working class. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCHES 


Throughout the nineteenth century the Liberal Party in Leicester was 
closely allied with the strong Nonconformist chapels of the area. The 
eatly Labour Party also possessed ties with the churches, but the 
exclusive alliance with Nonconformity is not to be found. On the one 
hand, the continued alliance of the Nonconformist ministers with the 
Liberal Party 1 encouraged the I.L.P. to establish direct links with the 
more socially-minded clerygmen of the Anglican Church. But, 
paradoxically, the leading members of the I.L.P. continued to be 
drawn from the ranks of Nonconformity. We may examine these 
teligious influences in the origins of the I.L.P. leaders, in the practices 


Iam committed to some things which are likely to cost me dear — amongst others my dear 
old “Pioneer”. Quoted in Lord Elton, The Life of James Ramsay MacDonald, London 
1939, Pp. 189. 

1 The Nonconformist ministers were often dependent financially on the richer members 
of their congregation, and this may account for their relative conservatism in social 
matters. See Pelling, op. cit., p. 136. 
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followed at Party meetings, and in the several religious organisations 
which were closely associated with the Party. 

It is clear from biographical details of the pioneers of the I.L.P, 
in Leicester that its leaders were largely drawn from the various 
Nonconformist churches of the borough. Many of them, moreover, 
had taken an active part in church affairs, commonly serving as lay- 
preachers and Sunday-school teachers, or as leaders of the Salvation 
Army. When they joined the I.L.P., they were often dissatisfied with 
the policies of both the Liberal Party and their chapels, but they 


tended to retain their religious zeal and practices. This may be 


~ 


illustrated by quoting a typical account of the activities of a Wesleyan | 


in the I.L.P.: 


“The I.L.P. soon took the devotion which he had given to the 
Chapel, and which was of an unusual character, as he thought 
nothing of attending five services on Sunday besides several in 


the week. It is not surprising, therefore, that he soon became 
known as one of the hardest workers in the Labour movement. 


—_— 


The South Leicester Labour Church, one of the most successful _ 


Sunday afternoon meetings in the town, is one of the results of 
his energy.” ! 


The practice of singing hymns at political meetings was commonplace, 
and as late as 1916 the Leicester I.L.P. issued a song book of Labour 
songs set to the tunes of popular hymns. The Annual Harvest Festival 
also became an I.L.P. tradition, consisting in part of a religious service, 


and in part of a social gathering, when efforts were made to secure | 


additional funds for the Party. Hence the “Pioneer” pointed out that 
the Party “was the better both morally and financially for it having 
been held; morally because the address and fraternising together have 
proved inspiring, and financially because the proceeds have not been 
small.” ? The Harvest Festivals were a prominent feature of the I.L.P. 
programme, although the practice does not seem to have been 
common amongst other I.L.P. branches, and they remained so until 
the 1920’s, when they disappeared along with many other features and 
activities of the Party. 

By far the most important of these religious practices, however, 
were the Labour Churches which sprang up in Leicester after the turn 


of the century. Established in 1905, the Churches came to flourish in | 


Leicester some time after they had declined in importance elsewhere. 
The purpose, said one of the Church Secretaries, was not to teach any 


1 Trades Union Congress Souvenir, Leicester 1903. 
2 Leicester Pioneer, 21.9.1907. 
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religious creed, but “to supplement the work of the ordinary churches 
by getting men and women to study the social problems of our times, 
and by rousing them to a sense of their duties and responsibilities as 
citizens.” 1 Since the churches met each Sunday throughout the winter 
months, they fitted admirably into the I.L.P. propaganda programme, 
and the active encouragement given to them by the I.L.P. was 
doubtless based on the supposition that they might well attract people 
who would be reluctant to listen to I.L.P. propagandists elsewhere. 
The Churches were unorthodox in the extreme; the congregation was 
working class; the service consisted partly of hymns and prayers, but 
also of “sermons” on contemporary social problems such as Capitalism, 
Democracy, Character and The Problem of the Unemployed; and the 
preachers represented all shades of religious belief, ranging from the 
vicar of the largest Anglican Church in the town to the president of 
the Leicester Secular Society. The history of the Labour Churches is 
short, and by 1910 they had virtually disappeared from the local scene. 
Their significance, however, remains. On the one hand they emphasise 
the rebellion of the I.L.P. leaders against the political affiliations of 
their respective chapels. On the other they are testimony to the 
powerful religious drive which was such a marked characteristic of 
the early years of the Party. 

Two further organisations may be noted as indicative of the in- 
creasing interest of the Anglican clergy in the I.L.P. movement. First, 
a branch of the Christian Social Union (the C.S.U.) was formed in 
Leicester before 1900, and in the following years it was largely 
controlled by certain Anglican clergymen who actively associated 
themselves with the I.L.P. Secondly, in 1907 an organisation of 
Anglican clergymen, the Church Socialist League (the C.S.L.), was 
established with the avowed aim of forming “a definitely Socialist 
Society, by means of which the isolation of Socialists in the Church 
could be destroyed”.? The C.S.L. rapidly superseded the C.S.U. in 
terms of activity, but neither seems to have survived for long, and 
there is no evidence of their functioning after the war. 

Part of this decline of religious practices in the I.L.P. may doubtless 
be explained in terms of the relative decrease in church-going during 
the twentieth century. But for the present purpose it is sufficient to 
note that the impact of religion on the Local Party occurred almost 
entirely in the early years of its development. It may be suggested 


1 Thid., 27.10.1906. 

* Leicester Pioneer, 9.2.1907. Previously the Pioneer had commented: “Thete is no more 
remarkable sign of the times than that presented by the awakening of a large section of the 
Anglican clergy to a consciousness that their work lies largely in the direction of making 
eatth more like heaven...” (Pioneer, 24.2.1906). 
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that during these years religious practices broadened the basis of the | 


appeal of the I.L.P. to working-class people who were accustomed to 
seeking consolation and diversion in church-going. It was not only 
the Labour Party which outgrew these religious practices, but also 
(when it reached the dimensions of a mass party), the I.L.P. itself; 
for by this time it had developed a formal organisation which made 
impossible the close, face-to-face contacts amongst members on 
which social and religious activities had previously thrived. 

After a consideration of Party activity in local government, then, 
the remainder of this study will be devoted to the changes which 
accompanied the growth of the I.L.P., and the contrast between this 
and the development of the Labour Party after 1918. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
The Local Party has been described as one which was primarily 


concerned with local conditions, and it was therefore natural that 
much interest should centre on local government. Labour policy in 


local government may be seen as two-fold: first, it sought to | 


influence social conditions by active participation on municipal 
committees, and by piece-meal reform whenever this was possible; 
and secondly, it tentatively evolved — but never realised —a recognizably 
Socialist policy based on the municipality. 

As a small minority group on the Town Council and the Board of 
Guardians the Labour Party could do little to influence policy, but as 
individuals serving on committees there was much to be gained in 
terms of experience and reform. Hence the Board of Guardians was 
an important target for I.L.P. permeation, and from this committee 
they were able, for example, to insist on humanising the administration 
of the Poor Law, and on the improvement of conditions in the 
Workhouse. On the Town Council, they pressed for cheaper allot- 
ments, improved sanitation, better artisan dwellings, higher rates of 
pay and conditions of work for municipal employees, and they made 
steady progress in all these fields. A typical report of their early 
activities commented thus: “Owing to the action of the I.L.P. 
members, the Leicester Town Council has held, for two years, the 
premier position by paying the street sweepers and labourers a half- 
penny more than any town within sixty miles, and at the last Council 
meeting the I.L.P.-ers successfully carried a resolution which gave 
another half-penny per hour to 205 labourers...” 1 

There was not at this time a distinctively Socialist policy in local 
government, but in the years after 1910 such a policy slowly emerged. 
1LL.P. News, February 1899. 
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It amounted in essence, to the municipalization of services and 
productive industries. As proof of the value of such measures, the 
Labour Party could point to the previously successful municipalization 
of gas, electricity, and, in 1900, of the tramways. They now sought to 
expand the functions of the municipality even further, and the 
“Pioneer” proclaimed that “the greater the control the municipality 
exercises in the chief productive industries, the stronger the safe- 
guards against irregularities in trade, and the more facilities we shall 
have as a community for providing useful and remunerative 
employment all the time”. The 1914-1918 War temporarily suspended 
such thinking, but in 1919 the need for an electoral programme was 
met by a manifesto which advocated a thorough-going policy of 
municipalization. Proposals were put forward for municipal trading 
in coal, milk, and bread; for the organisation of savings banks and 
public houses under the Corporation; and for the acquisition of land 
and the development of housing estates. 

In fact, the Corporation never assumed this role, and when, in 1928, 
the Labour Party finally obtained a majority on the Town Council, 
the reformist zeal had evaporated, for no mention is to be found of 
such sweeping reforms. With the abolition of the Board of Guardians 


in 1929, the scope for reformist activities in the local sphere diminished 
still further. 


THE I.L.P. AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


The foregoing description of the I.L.P. has been concentrated on the 
yeats 1894 to 1914 in the belief that during this period the Party 
fulfilled social and religious as well as political needs. For the greater 
part of this period membership had grown steadily, but not spectacu- 
larly. The initial paying membership of 54 in 1894 had grown to 225 
in 1898,? due almost entirely to the hard work and dedication of its 
original members. Between 1900 and 1912 the I.L.P. gained steadily 
in membership, and, to judge from the occasional figures published, 
one may guess at a membership of perhaps 800 in 1912. This was the 
period of maximum activity, when the Party was strong enough to be 
effective, but small enough to maintain its face-to-face community 
among members. 

After 1912, however, when the I.L.P. was the second largest branch 
in the country, membership grew apace; by 1916 it stood at 1.216, and 
by 1918 at 2.300.3 Despite the competition of the individual section 
1 Leicester Pioneer, 10.3.1908. 


2 LL.P. News, July 1898. 
3 Labour Leader, 14.3.1918. 
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of the Labour Party, there was no significant decline in membership 
until after 1925. Meanwhile the remarkable increase in membership 
during and shortly after the war raised the I.L.P. to the status of a 
mass party, for 1% of the population of Leicester were now Party 
members, and the same percentage over the whole country would 
have given a membership of 500,000. 

This great increase may be largely attributed to the policy of the 
I.L.P. in general towards the war, and of MacDonald in particular. 
The pacifism, or alleged pacifism, of MacDonald was extremely 
unpopular with the majority, but it prompted many others to join the 
Party. It is worth noting, however, that the motives of those who 
joined the Party were now very diverse, and there was no longer that 
homogeneity of origin and background which had existed in the 
earlier days.1 

Moreover, a membership so large now involved problems of 
organisation, and it is during this period that the question of main- 
taining interest and activity amongst members is first discussed. The 
“Pioneer” was supplemented in 1914 by the publication of a news 
sheet, “Monthly Notes”, which was designed to meet “the need fora 
regular and systematic means of keeping members in touch with, and 
stimulating interest in, the work of the Party.” * In the same year, the 
I.L.P. took the advice of the National Administrative Council, who 
suggested that “attention should be given to a forward movement in 
organisation... the obligations, responsibilities and membership of 
the Leicester I.L.P. have grown to such an extent that voluntary 
work has reached the limit, and cannot cover the work effectively.” * 
As a result of this report a full-time organising secretary was later 
appointed to serve both the I.L.P. and the Labour Party. 

But as membership and organisation increased, the activities of the 
I.L.P. diminished. The decline of religious practices has already been 
noted. Perhaps as a corollary to this, after the war the weekly round 
of meetings lost much of their appeal, and lack of funds, speakers and 
audiences brought many of the indoor meetings to an end. And 
finally, the “Pioneer”, having become a much-reduced monthly 
broadsheet in 1924, ceased publication altogether in 1928. Meanwhile, 
the “Monthly Notes”, despite its self-professed need, had ceased 
publication in 1919. 


1 See, for example, E. Wertheimer, Portrait of the Labour Party, London 1930. He 
writes (p. 14): “In the years following immediately upon the War the I.L.P. becamea 
refuge for all those radical, bourgeois malcontents whose war experience and disillusion 
had brought them into contact with the Socialist movement...” 

2 Monthly Notes, December 1914. 

3 Monthly Notes, February 1915. 
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One may assume from this that the nature and functions of I.L.P. 
membership began to change in the post-war years. The popularity 
of the Party remained high, but an increasingly large part of the 
membership was purely passive, and the I.L.P. no longer seemed to be 
catering for needs other than the purely political. 

The method of recruitment used by the Labour Party is even more 
indicative of this change in the nature of membership. Whereas the 
L.L.P. had secured its recruits mainly by propaganda meetings, the 
Labour Party was unable to do so, and it found the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining an active individual section.! Throughout the 1920’s 
the numbers remained small, and finally, at the beginning of 1929, the 
Executive resorted to the appointment of a full-time, professional 
canvasser.” Thereafter the membership increased rapidly, and by 1930 
it was 1700,° but the necessity of improving and revitalising the 
individual membership remained a recurring theme of subsequent 
annual reports. 

As a parallel development to these changes, the activity of the 
Labour Party became markedly seasonal, and largely centred upon 
the promotion of a few large meetings each year, such as the May Day 
celebrations, at which large attendances and leading Party speakers 
were assured. At such times, moreover, the onus of organisation 
tested not so much on the voluntary workers as on the efforts of the 
full-time agent, who tended increasingly to become the centre of 
party activity. Since these changes occurred during a time when the 
total Labour vote in the borough was increasing rapidly,‘ there was 
a marked trend in both the I.L.P. and the Labour Party, towards the 
contemporary idea of the local party as an organisation whose only 
significance lies in the maintenance of an efficient electoral machine. 


It has been the purpose of this study to consider the Leicester I.L.P. 
against the background of the total organisation of the Local Party. 
The structure of the Labour Party is usually regarded as being 
indirect before 1918, and “mixed” after 1918 in that it included both 


1 As in other branches, the Labour Party owed much during this time to the Woman’s 
Labour League, an affiliated and enthusiastic body which was of some importance during 
these years. 

2 Leicester Labour Party Annual Report, 1930. 

3 Leicester Labour Party Annual Repott, 1931. 

4 From 13,044 in 1918 to 61,366 in 1929. 
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individual members and affiliated groups.’ If we consider the Local 
Party in these terms, however, the distinction is hardly valid. An 
indirect structure implies the lack of a distinctive party community, 
since the party is nothing but a confederation of its component 
groups. On the contrary, in the years 1900-1914 the Local Party 
created a community which was remarkable for its self-sufficiency. 

The explanation of this lies in the role of the I.L.P. It has been 
pointed out that the I.L.P. dominated the L.R.C., and subsequently 
the Labour Party, up to 1914, so that the trade unionists who formed 
the Labour Party were almost inevitably leading members of the 
I.L.P. Hence the structure of the Local Party, although nominally 
indirect, may be seen in reality as a flourishing I.L.P. which was able 
at election time to merge itself into the Labour Party — a committee 
whose extra-I.L.P. function was to bring the power of the trade 
unions to help the promotion of Labour candidates. In all matters 
other than purely electoral ones, the I.L.P. was the source of all local 
Party activity. As such it possessed a character and variety of purpose 
that distinguish it from the later concept of the branch as an organ- 
isation designed solely for electoral purposes. 

Secondly, it is commonly held that after 1918 the I.L.P. surrendered 
its functions to the individual section of the Labour Party. It has been 
pointed out, however, that I.L.P. recruitment did not suffer from the 
competition of the Labour Party, for the individual membership 
section of the latter made very little progress in Leicester throughout 
the 1920’s. Moreover, its members were largely passive, and attendant, 
perhaps, on the call of the professional canvasser, so that the Labour 
Party leaned as heavily as ever upon its affiliated societies. It was thus 
unable to take over and continue the activities of the pre-1918 I.L.P. 

On the other hand, the I.L.P. itself exhibited some of the same 
symptoms. Despite its increasing size, its activities contracted, and its 
membership became increasingly inactive. In accounting for the 
decline of the I.L.P. the constitutional changes of the Labour Party 
in 1918 doubtless had a long-term influence when taken into con- 
sideration with other factors such as the leadership and its policy at 
the national level. But the I.L.P. also changed in character. In its 
early days the “latitude” ° of its politics, the evangelical fervour of its 
leaders, and the social opportunities which it created, had all appealed 
1 For a discussion of direct and indirect structures, see Duverger, op. cit., p. 5 et seq. 
Briefly, the distinction is between the direct party in which “members themselves form 
the party community without the help of other social groupings”, and the indirect party 
which is made up of “the union of the component social groups”. 

2 See Cole, op. cit., especially pp. 277-278; Snowden, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 745-747. 
3 An expression used by Keir Hardie, who earlyi attributed the success of the I.L.P. 
to the “latitudinarianism” of its politics. (Labour Leader, 22.1.1898). 
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to the working class. After the war these appeals were blunted: the 
working class sought diversion in other ways, the composition of its 
membership changed, and participation became less keen. It may well 
be that this change in composition and attitudes in itself contributed 
to the downfall of the I.L.P. 











CARL LANDAUER 


THE GUESDISTS AND THE SMALL FARMER: 
EARLY EROSION OF FRENCH MARXISM’) 


The internal conflicts of the socialist movement before 1914 grew out 
of the antagonism between orthodox Marxists and reformist Socialists, 
or were at least closely related to that antagonism, as for instance the 
conflict between the labor unions and the party leadership in Germany 
in 1905-6. This running battle of pre-war days, which set the scene 
for the splitting of the movement during the first World War, reached 
its most spectacular expression in Germany in Bebel’s attack on the 
Revisionists at the Dresden party convention of 1903. But the conflict 
unfolded first in France, and it was in France rather than in Germany 
that the fundamental issues were posited most clearly. In 1882, nine 
years before Georg von Vollmar in his “Eldorado” addresses in 
Munich started the revolt of the German Revisionists and fourteen 
years before Eduard Bernstein in his “Evolutionary Socialism” 
published the first comprehensive exposition of Revisionist ideas, 
Paul Brousse broke with the Marxist leaders, Jules Guesde and Paul 
Lafargue, whom he forced out of the Fédération des travailleurs socialistes 
de France, thus transforming the latter into a Possibilist party, whereas 
the expelled Marxists formed the Parti owrier. Even the debates at 
Dresden — and subsequently at the International Socialist Congress at 
Amsterdam — developed from a French issue — namely, the acceptance 
of a position in a liberal cabinet by the French reformist, Alexandre 
Millerand. 

Although the struggles within the German and French socialist 
movements were so closely interrelated as to form two aspects of the 
same conflict, the rhythm was different in the two countries. Whereas 
in Germany, once the debate had started, it developed with increasing 


1 In collecting the material for this article, I have been most effectively assisted by the 
staff of the International Institute of Social History. I should like to express my special 
gratitude to Mr. B. van Tijn who deciphered the Bonnier letters and had them transcribed 
for my use. I also wish to thank Professor Georg Eckert of the Pedagogical Academy 
of Braunschweig for having called my attention to sources of information on Charles 
Bonnier’s life. 
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bitterness up to the clash at Dresden, and only abated afterwards when 
the Marxist orthodoxy was pushed into a center position by the 
emergence of an extreme Left wing under the influence of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Anton Pannekoek and Lenin, in France there was a 
temporary rapprochement of the two wings between the early 1890’s 
and the end of the decade. In this period the socialists of all factions — 
Marxists, Possibilists, Blanquists, Allemanists (a splinter from the 
Possibilists leaning toward a sort of anarchism) and the new group 
of Independents under Jean Jaurés and Alexandre Millerand, col- 
laborated closely in the Chamber, and the idea of organizational 
unification of French socialism was gaining ground. This develop- 
ment would have been impossible if the Marxist leaders had not 
shown a conciliatory spirit toward the other groups in strong contrast 
to their earlier and especially to their later attitude. In 1896, they even 
accepted in principle a unification program of an essentially reformist 
character, drafted by Millerand — the program of Saint-Mandé. In all 
probability, the unification of French socialism would have occurred 
before 1900 if it had not been for the difference of opinions on the 
Dreyfus affair and especially for the Millerand crisis, which not only 
revived the conflict, but aggravated its bitterness to an intensity not 
reached before. 


The conciliatory attitude of the Marxists toward the moderates 
between 1893 and 1899 has been noticed by several writers on French 
socialist history. Georges Weill reports that Gabriel Deville, who at 
the time “... was still one of the faithful of Marxism, conceded in 1895 
that previously he had overestimated the possible results of a victory 
through an act of force; he added that those who ‘believe in the 
unchanging efficacy of the old revolutionary attitudes take an 
antiquated position’. Jules Guesde, of all party speakers the one most 
in the habit of using acrid words, concealed a similar moderation 
behind violent formulas.” 1 

Aaron Noland writes: “The retreat of the Guesdists from their 
eatly revolutionary ideology, a retreat rendered manifest by the 
conduct of the Guesdist Deputies, was a development of major 
importance in the history of the French Socialist movement. Why did 
the Guesdists, ostensibly exponents of orthodox Marxism in the 
eighties, definitely cease to be revolutionary Socialists in the nineties?” 
In Noland’s opinion, the decisive factor was the effort of the Guesdist 
deputies in the Chamber to obtain the enactment of social reform 
legislation. Although this effort was originally undertaken with an 


1 Georges Weill, Histoire du mouvement social en France (1852-1924), Paris (Alcan) 
1924, p. 308. 
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eye to electoral success, it committed the party to work within the | 
capitalist order and the institutional structure of political democracy 


and thus “modified the doctrine and objectives of the party.” } 
Whatever may be the truth in this explanation by Noland, the 
conversion of the French Marxists to reformism was so fast and 
— although it did not prove very durable - was seemingly so complete 
as to make it hard to understand that the change of mind should have 
been produced merely by the experience of working for social 
improvement in general by legislative strategy. Indeed, there was a 
more specific motive for the Guesdists to modify their antagonism 
toward the evolutionary concept of socialism: Within the International, 


they found themselves separated from the Marxists of other countries- ' 


and especially from the German Marxists — by differences of opinion 


on the agrarian question, and on the other hand a similarity existed 
between the approach of the German Revisionists, especially Georg 


von Vollmar, and that of the Guesdists to the problems of agriculture, 


In the 1890s, France was still a prevailingly agricultural country, and 
the pace of its industrialization was less rapid than that of Germany, 
The German socialists could hope that the scarcity of their footholds 
in rural areas would not prove too much of a handicap in the end, 
since utbanization was progressing rapidly; but for the French 
socialists the acquisition of voting strength among the small farmers 
seemed vital. The Guesdists were very much alive to this fact, and in 


1892 their congress at Marseilles adopted an agricultural program, | 
mainly in the interest of agricultural laborers, sharecroppers and other | 


tenant farmers. The party leadership gained the impression that this 


_— satis 


——o 


a 


program had been favorably received by the farming population, and | 
therefore had the party congress of Nantes in 1894 enact an even more | 


far-reaching program of support for the small agriculturists. The details 
are unimportant today; the essential point was the tendency to preserve 
small-scale agriculture, in defiance of the Marxist theorem that the small 
farmer was just as much doomed as the small urban master craftsman.’ 

This deviation from the creed aroused the indignation of leading 


1 Aaron Noland, The Founding of the French Socialist Party, Cambridge (Harvard 
University Press) 1956, p. 53. 

2 The Marxist theorem was not formally abandoned, since the preamble to the program 
recognized that “the condition of agriculture characterized by parcellization of holdings 
is unavoidably doomed” and merely maintained that, “it is not up to the socialists to 
accelerate this development, since their task is not to seperate property from labor but 
to unite these two factors of production in the same persons.” Douziéme Congrés National 
du Parti Ouvrier Frangais, tenua Nantes du 14 au 16 Septembre 1894, Lille (Imp. Ouvriéte 
G. Delory) 1894, p. 19. The practical purpose of the proposed measures however, could 


only be to save small agricultural property from extinction. . 
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Marxists within the International — all the more because similar 
tendencies appeared in the German party and in other national 
sections. Georg von Vollmar, the leader of the Bavarian wing of 
German Social Democracy, demanded a “positive kind of action 
through postulates which will protect farmers and agricultural 
laborers against capitalist exploitation here and now and at the same 
time open the way (anbahnen) to the advanced form of economic life 
of the future.” + The advocates of a positive agricultural program 
both in Germany and France stressed the importance of an im- 
provement of farmers’ conditions and thereby put the limelight on a 
question which the orthodox Marxists wished to avoid: how the 
patty could advocate reforms under capitalism - and without such 
advocacy its electoral success would have been impossible — and still 
profess its belief in revolutionary dialectics. The French Parti owvrier, 
in the preamble to its program of Nantes, had stated that it, “unlike 
the anarchists, in striving for a change in the social system, does not 
count on an intensification or extension of misery, but expects the 
liberation of labor and of all society from the organization and the 
common effort of the workers in the country as well as in the cities...” 
But the theory of increasing misery is a necessary element of the 
dialectic mechanism of history and therefore an indispensable part of 
Marxist philosophy; if it was difficult or impossible to reconcile 
demands for meliorative industrial legislation with dialectic philosophy, 
the adding of an agrarian program promising protection to farmers 
was bound to make the contradiction even clearer. Whereas protective 
legislation for workers would at least benefit the rising class, measures 
to save the small farmer would counteract technological progress, 
which alone — according to Marx — guaranteed the victory of socialism. 
The Marxist doctrinaires had good reasons for their anger against 
the advocates of a “positive” agricultural policy. 


Friedrich Engels himself, shortly before his death, denounced the 
programs of Marseilles and Nantes as inconsistent, futile and op- 
portunistic. He condemned the Guesdist effort “to win the small 
farmer today or tomorrow, if possible already for the next election.” * 
He wrote: “Bluntly speaking, in view of the small farmer’s economic 
position, the kind of education he has received and the prejudices 
which his isolated way of life have caused and which are continually 
nourished by the bourgeois press and the propaganda of the large 


Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands zu Frankfurt, Berlin (Verlag Vorwarts) 1894, p. 152. 
* Douziéme Congrés National du Parti Ouvrier Frangais, p. 20. 


* Friedrich Engels, Die Bauernftage, p. 301. 
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estate owners, we can win him now or in the near future only by 
giving him promises which we know we cannot keep... But it is not 
to our interest to win the farmer today or tomorrow and to have him 
defect from our ranks tomorrow or the day after tomorrow when we 
fail to keep our promises. The farmer who expects us to perpetuate 
his dwarf property is not acceptable to us as a party member...” 1 
The other German Marxists, not enjoying the same international 


authority as Engels, for the most part refrained from direct de- 
nunciation of the French program, 'but their criticism of similar 
tendencies within the German party implied a condemnation of the 
program of Nantes; moreover, Karl Kautsky, who after the death of 
Engels became the outstanding guardian of the Marxist creed against 
rightist and leftist deviations, continued to fire shots at the French 
party, taking his ammunition from the Engels article.* 

The French socialists, on the other hand, and especially the 
Guesdists, proud of the appeal of their agricultural postulates, resented 
the criticism, expressed and implied, and developed some sympathy 
for the Revisionists who were attacked by the same Marxist group and 
whose attitude toward the farmer was in harmony with the principles 
of the Nantes program. 

A fortunate accident offers an opportunity to study the effect of the 


1 Ibid. What caused Engels publicly to criticize the socialist attempts to win farmer 
support was the simultaneous appearance of these attempts in the French and German 
movements; he apparently feared that these parallel tendencies might so reinforce each 
other as to drive the parties deep into opportunism. He viewed with some tolerance the 
content of the Nantes program, as distinguished from the circumstances leading to its 
adoption. On December 18, 1894, he wrote to Paul Lafargue: “The program itself 
contains only one article which is really objectionable [gui ne vaille rien]: the legal limitation 
of the interest rate, i.e. the restitution of the old usury laws...” Friedrich Engels, Paul et 
Laura Lafargue, Correspondance, Emile Bottigelli, ed., Paris (Editions Sociales), 1959. 
Vol, Ill, p. 381. Previously, on November 22, he had written: “If I am not in accord 
with what the resolution of Nantes actually says, I am at least in accord with what it 
wanted to say”, and he assured Lafargue that in his forthcoming article in Die Neue Zeit 
he would try to be as conciliatory as possible; but he added: “...after the misuse of the 
resolution in Germany it is not possible to pass it over in silence. — Really, you have 
permitted yourselves to be drawn a little too much to the opportunist side. At Nantes 
you were at the point of sacrificing the future of the party to the success of the moment. 
There is still time for you to arrest the trend, and if my article contributes to this effect, 
I shall congratulate myself. In Germany, where Vollmar permits himself to extend to the 
large farmers of Bavaria with holdings of from 10 to 30 hectares the promises which you 
made to the small French farmers, Bebel has taken up the gauntlet...” (L.c., p. 373). 

2 For instance, in criticizing the draft program which the agricultural committee of the 
German party had presented, Kautsky wrote that the task of the committee had been 
insoluble from the outset and added: “Some time ago, our French comrades have 
mobilized all their acumen for the purpose of drafting an agrarian program, only to 
produce a proposal even more objectionable than that of our committee.” Karl Kautsky, 
Unser neuestes Programm, in: Die Neue Zeit, XIII: 2, 1894-95, p. 617. 
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agriculture controversy on the general attitude of the Guesdists 
toward the struggle within world socialism. A loyal friend of Jules 
Guesde, Charles Bonnier, held a position at the University of Oxford 
in French literature, and the letters which he wrote to Guesde in the 
middle of the 1890’s are preserved in the Guesde Archives of the 
International Institute of Social History. Bonnier had taken his Ph.D 
at the University of Halle and wrote German fluently enough to be 
a frequent contributor to Die Neue Zeit. As long as Engels was alive, 
Guesde used Bonnier as a sort of ambassador to the grand old man 
of international socialism.' 

The most interesting of the Bonnier letters is dated December 2, 
1894; thus it was written shortly before Engels’ article on the agrarian 
program appeared in Die Neue Zeit. Its relative passages read as 
follows: 


“The article by Engels will appear next week in the Nene Zeit; in this week’s edition there 
isa reply by Kautsky, who says nothing that could be called precise.” This is always the 
trouble with those who oppose our program or that of the Bavarians: they never offer 
anything positive. One is reminded of Gautier’s word that the critic is a coward, because 
one cannot hit back at him (‘parce qu’on ne peut lui rendre coup pour coup’). \n other words, 
the fundamentalists (gens a principe) have produced no idea, no plan, nor have they told 
us what their method would be. We shall see what Engels has to say. 

In the meantime, I believe (just my opinion, please note) that we can hold our fire; 


1 Sometimes, the ambassador seems to have aggravated rather than abated dissensions, 
for instance in 1893 when he conveyed to Engels the sense of grievance of the Parti 
owrier against the German Social Democrats for not living up to their alleged promises 
of stopping all work on May rst. Engels remonstrated against the “idea of directing the 
European labor movement from Oxford,” spoke sarcastically of Bonnier’s “enormous 
utge to activity” and called him “Cato censorius Bonnier.” (See Gustav Mayer, Friedrich 
Engels, Den Haag (Martinus Nijhoff) 1934, vol. Il, pp. s02f. Bonnier’s relations to 
Engels are mentioned in several other passages of the book.) This episode, however, 
seems to have been only a temporary interruption of the generally friendly relations 
between Engels and Bonnier, and the latter also had amicable conversations with Eduard 
Bernstein, then living as an exile in London. (See Eduard Bernstein, The Years of My 
Exile. Translated by Bernard Miall, London (Parsons) 1921, pp. 213f.) 

* Kautsky’s article (Das Erfurter Programm und die Landagitation, in: Die Neue Zeit, 
XIII : 1, 1894-95, pp. 278ff.) is a defence against an attack on his Marxist orthodoxy. 
During the controversy about the agrarian program within the German party, some 
advocates of the new program had claimed that Kautsky in his commentary on the party 
program — Karl Kautsky, Das Erfurter Programm, Stuttgart (J. W. Dietz) 1892 — had 
also recommended a policy of protecting the small farmer. In his article Kautsky declares 
that he has been misunderstood and that he is as much as anybody opposed to a policy 
of promising the farmer any protection in his role as a producer cultivating his own 
ptopetty; in his commentary on the program Kautsky had explained that the party 
should make the farmer realize the hopelessness of his position and his interest in a new 
form of society which would give him another foundation for his existence. Those 
farmers who refused to accept this position of the party were to be regarded as enemies. 
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I have replied to Adler only because he visualized us as going beyond Volimat’s position 
(parce qu’il nous visait au-dessus de Vollmar). But the only thing that we can say now is that 
we ate waiting for ‘their’ program. Do you think that I am going too far? It amuses me 
to see that the heavier the blows which the German comrades exchange, the more they 
praise the unity and fraternity within their party... 

At this moment the two camps are sharply divided. Bebel has been somewhat too much 
of a ‘dictator’, whereas Vollmar has been leaning somewhat too much toward the 
separatist side... L[iebknecht?] is trying to smooth the situation and is preaching unity, 
To sum up, they would do better to put their own house in order (de cultiver leur jardin), 

One of the points on which Vollmar insists, and not without cleverness, is the 
contention by Bfebel] that the Bavarians were happy enough to demand and receive 
money from the Berliners (and he now undoubtedly regrets that this was given). Hence 
great indignation of the Bavarians... } 

I believe that the best course we can take is not to intervene in this controversy — again, 
this is only my opinion. They would like to see us take sides (Je crois qu’il faut mieux, 
toujours selon moi, ne pas intervenir. C’est ce qu’on voudrait nous voir faire.) Adler has already 
taken the side of Bebel, thus violating the principle of non-intervention. If we felt any 
rancor this would be the time to preach unity to the Germans, who for a decade have 
pestered (embétés) us with same advice (refrain). That would be fun, but one has to resist 
the temptation. 

In the controversy, the smartest debater is, as usual, Vollmar; the least clever one is 
B[ebel?], because he speaks most frankly. Vollmar leans upon the decision of the Congress 
which has declared itself in his favor.2 He asks why Bebel has a little while ago attacked 
the Jungen * who had mutinied against the Congress. Finally, he is indignant (or pretends 
to be) over the money affair. 

B[ebel] finds himself in a pitiable(fichue) and even ironical (assez dré/e) situation. On the 
eve of the Congress he wrote, in an article directed against hostile newspapers, that the 
patty had never been as united as at present. Now he sees this unity knocked to 
smithereens (son panier renversé et ses oeufs en omelette.) He wanted to make some noise to 
wake up the party; he will now find that he woke it up too much. 

Who knows whether our position, being merely federated with the other revolutionary 
patties, is not fundamentally preferable to the all-too close cohesion of the German party: 


1 Bebel made this remark in a speech in Berlin in which he discussed the Frankfurt party 
congress, with bitter attacks on Vollmar, to which the South-Germans replied in the same 
vein. See Reinhard Jansen, Georg von Volimar, Diisseldorf 1958, p. 55. 

2 Here the reference is apparently to the Frankfurt party Congress, which left Bebel 
dissatisfied, as he expressed in his Berlin speech (see above, footnote 1). The 
reason for his discontent and for Bonnier’s belief that the congress had declared itself in 
Vollmar’s favor was a resolution on the question of whether it was permissible for socia- 
lists to vote for state budgets, as the Bavarians, under Vollmat’s leadership, had done in 
the Bavarian diet. The congress adopted a resolution, moved by Bebel, against such a 
positive vote only with a qualifying amendment that left the door open for a repetition 
of the Bavarian action. (See Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der 
Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands zu Frankfurt, p. 133.) In spite of Bebel’s 
wrath about the emasculation of his resolution, the outcome was at best only a half- 
victory for Vollmar. 

3 About the “revolt” of this leftist faction against the party leadership, see Franz Mehring, 
Geschichte der deutschen Sozialdemokratie, 6th and 7th ed., Stuttgart (J. H. W. Dietz) 
1919, IV, pp. 328ff.; also Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozial- 
demokratischen Partei Deutschlands zu Erfurt (1891), pp. 53 ff. and passim. 
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The latter is like a Macedonian phalanx (excuse the classical analogy!) which cannot 
march across uneven ground. 

We have always our own separate and autonomous party, and in the event of a “dis- 
location” we can fall back on that position. In Germany, I foresee a struggle which will 
not come to an end very soon. V[ollmar] is too strong; he has entrenched himself in 
Bavaria, in the south of Germany, and there holds a position like that of a chief of a clan. 
It seems to me that — from this point of view — a few years of exceptional law ! would do 
the German party a lot of good. Since 1889, it has been drifting.” 


This letter shows, first of all, a complete absence of solidarity with the 
Marxist faction within the German party, although the most funda- 
mental issues of party strategy were at stake. In the German party 
debates in which August Bebel fought for the Marxist tradition with 
as much determination as Kautsky, the agricultural program was not 
the main object of dissension. The “Bavarians” had questioned the 
revolutionary interpretation of dialectic philosophy;? they had 
publically pronounced “possibilist” opinions on the practical work 
of the party. By these opinions they had been led to the decision to 
vote for the state budget when its provisions seemed to represent 
significant social progress, in the face of the tradition which required 
the socialists to express their opposition to the bourgeois state by a 
negative vote on the budget, and in federations such as the German 
Reich not only on the federal but also on the state budgets. Nor was 
the significance of these heresies lost on all French Marxists: In an 
article in 1892, the Guesdist paper Le Socialiste had called Vollmar a 
traitor.4 Yet two years later a man of the inner council of the Guesdist 


1 The reference is to Bismarck’s antisocialist law, which deprived the German Social Demo- 
craticparty of legalstatus, forcedits whole journalisticand propagandaactivitiesunderground 
ot into camouflage, and led to imprisonment and banishment of leaders and subleaders. 

2 “The life of society and of the state does not consist of leaps and somersaults, but of a 
series of fluctuations resulting in shifts of power, in partial successes (nicht aus sich iiber- 
schlagenden Spriingen, sondern aus einer Kette von wechselnden Verschiebungen der Machtverhdltnisse, 
von Teilerfolgen). From the address by Vollmar at a meeting on June 6, 1891 in Munich 
(so-called second Eldorado address). See Georg von Vollmar, Uber die nachsten Aufgaben 
der deutschen Sozialdemokratie, Miinchen (M. Ernst) 1899, p. 18. 

3“The pilgrim on his long and hard way to a distant goal cannot maintain his vital 
strength merely by looking at the contour of the goal appearing through the mist in a 
distance; he would die from hunger and exhaustion long before reaching it. Therefore we 
shall have to turn from the ultimate (zeitunbegrenzte) goal to the immediate, from the 
absolute to the positive, without losing sight of the universal purpose of our efforts; 
besides the permanent program, we must have working programs which are concerned 
with the immediate future, and we must concentrate our strength on those individual 
postulates, which answer to the most urgent needs and which have the greatest chance 
of realization.” Ibid., p. 19. 4 

4 See the speeches by F. Kunert and by Vollmar himself at the Berlin party congress, 
1892. Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages, pp. 200, 206. Having no access 
to the files of Le Socialiste - a rare library title - I have not been able to identify the 
article in which the term was used. 
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party recommended neutrality in the struggle between the “traitor” and 
the defenders of the Marxist creed in Germany, and apparently Jules 
Guesde accepted the advice. The neutrality, which Bonnier recom- 
mended, was even somewhat lopsided: It cannot conceal his sympathy 
for the “Bavarians”. Although in the passage on Victor Adler the non- 
intervention rule is mentioned, the reason why Bonnier wished to keep 
the Parti ouvrier out of the German controversy was obviously tactical 
expediency and divided sympathies rather than respect for the rule. 

The rule itself was of questionable applicability in view of the 
character of the world socialist movement at the time, and this 
character must be considered to understand the significance of 
Guesdist neutrality in the Kautsky - Vollmar controversy. The various 
national parties felt as members of one big family united by common 
purposes. How these purposes were to be interpreted, what means 
for their achievement were regarded as admissible or illicit in principle, 
was the concern of all, and for every group in one country it was 
important to obtain the support of members of the sister parties for 
its particular interpretation. In 1889, the French Possibilists had tried 
to reinforce their position by calling an international congress, and 
had sought and received the support of British trade unionists and 
socialists for that project; the Guesdists had counteracted the Broussist 
effort by enlisting, with the help of Engels, the support of the German 
party.1 In the great controversy on ministerialism from 1899 to 1904, 
the struggle was fought on a broad international front. Even in the 
intermediate period, the International Socialist congresses were called 
upon to debate issues which were at the same time on the agenda of 
the national parties, such as the relationship to the anarchists, the way 
to celebrate the 1st of May, and the agrarian question itself. Under 
these circumstances, “non-intervention” of one party in the affairs 
of the other could mean no more than refraining from the expression 
of opinions on the merits or demerits of individuals as leaders and on 
the advisability of minor technical moves. (In the debate on minis- 
terialism, not even these restraints were upheld.) The neutrality 
toward the German party dispute which Bonnier recommended for 
the Guesdists meant that the orthodox Marxist faction in Germany 
was to be deprived of the support which, in the light of the precedents, 
they had a right to expect of the French Marxists. It meant that 
internationally the Parti owrier took a middle position between 
Reformists and orthodox Marxists, and it is easy to understand that 
this choice also had an effect upon the attitude of the French party 
toward the Reformists at home. 


1 See Mayer, Friedrich Engels, vol. II, pp. 392f. 
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A second striking aspect of the Bonnier letter is the keen sense of 
rivalry which he felt toward the German Social Democrats. He feels 
gratified to see that the organizational unity of the German party 
cannot cover up the doctrinal rifts; he wonders whether this organ- 
izational unity is really an advantage as compared with the state of the 
French socialist movement consisting of a number of separate parties, 
and he evidently hopes that the inner struggles of the German party 
will, in the eyes of other members of the International, deprive it of 
any right to appear as the champion of socialist unity. This resentment 
against the German comrades was apt to create some sentiment of 
solidarity with French socialists of other shades of opinion, especially 
since, in all probability, these other socialists shared the feeling that it 
was time for the Germans to cease sermonizing the other sections of 
the International. Bonnier’s attitude brings to mind Jaurés’ outburst 
against the German party at the International Congress of Amsterdam, 
ten years later. 

For the significance of the agrarian program as a vehicle by which 
the spirit of Revisionism penetrated into Guesdism, Bonnier’s 
insistence that the gens a2 principe must make a “positive” counter- 
proposal supplies clear evidence. This was the kind of argument 
which the Reformists of all shades of opinion always used against the 
orthodox Marxists: Here is a practical problem, and instead of telling 
us how it should be handled, you refer us to the principles expressed 
in Das Kapital and the Communist Manifesto. The Marxists had a 
simple reply: Let the practical problem go unsolved if the only 
possible solution would be inconsistent with our principles; we have 
no obligation to show a smooth way of transition from capitalism to 
socialism — more than that: we would be insincere if we maintained 
that the way will be smooth. Whoever is unwilling to put up with the 
hardships of the revolutionary change which first the technological 
development under capitalism and then the upheaval of the proletariat 
will bring about, should keep out of our party. The Guesdist refusal 
to accept this answer is a measure of the distance which they had 
drifted from the orthodox creed. 

The views expressed in the Bonnier letters, it is true, are those of a 
Marxist intellectual, living in a country not his own, whose only 
importance was that of a mouthpiece and an adviser to one of the 
gteat leaders of French socialism, Jules Guesde. The correspondence, 
however, fails to give the slightest hint of any disagreement between 
Bonnier and Guesde; nor can such an indication be found in other 


See Discours de Jaurés 4 Amsterdam, in: La Revue Socialiste, XL (1904), p. 311; 
Marcelle Auclair, La Vie de Jean Jaurés, Paris (Editions du Seuil) 1954, p. 468f. 
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books mentioning the relationship between the two men. Guesde | 


may not have agreed with every single sentence Bonnier wrote, but 
on important issues of political strategy, it seems that the Bonnier 
letters can be taken as evidence of Guesde’s opinions. 


After Engels’ criticism of the Nantes program had appeared, Bonnier 
wrote an article in reply; in a letter to Guesde of February 10, 1895, 
he makes the publication dependent on Guesde’s judgment and 


— 


mentions that “Lafargue would regard it with an unsympathetic eye” | 
— a somewhat enigmatic statement, because neither in the letters nor ' 


in any other source is there any indication that Paul Lafargue failed 
to see eye to eye with Guesde and Bonnier on the agrarian program. 
“T think,” Bonnier writes, “as I have told you, that it is time to resume 
our position in work on theory (de reprendre notre place théorique), in the 
face of the Neue Zeit and the Critica Sociale. We have slipped down to 
second place (nous sommes descendus au second plan). Let us at least remain 


- 


active in theory, in the same way as in our practical struggle (ayons au | 


moins notre théorie ‘active’, paralléle a notre Jutte).” But the article did not 
appear in print. More than a year later, on June 1, 1896, in another of 
the letters, Bonnier tells Guesde that he had published another article 
in Die Neue Zeit, this time on the socialist victory in the French 
municipal elections, describing the program of Nantes and the 
municipal reform program of Lyons (1892) as contributory factors, 
and that Kautsky had added two “sweet-sour” editorial notes to the 
article;! in one of these, Bonnier reports he “said at the end that we 
have not refuted the article by Engels, but I will not take up that 
challenge. It is too late now, and then, as you would tell me with 
good reason, this would only be another object of strife (pierre d 
scandale) thrown into our socialist morass.” But on June 22, he writes 
to Guesde that he is “at this moment engaged in a polemic with 
Kautsky on account of our electoral success” and that Kautsky has 
on this occasion attacked the program of Nantes; “I would not have 
replied to him if he had not added that we ‘have not yet discussed the 
atticle by Engels’.” Again Bonnier’s reply to Kautsky was apparently 
not published, at any rate not in Die Neue Zeit. If Guesde, as seems 
likely in the light of Bonnier’s remark in his letter of June 1 about 
the socialist morass, wanted the controversy to quiet down, this 
thought must have acquired added weight after the conciliatory 


1 See Charles Bonnier, Die Gemeinderathswahlen in Frankreich, in: Die Neue Zeit, 
XIV: 2 (1895-96), pp. 271 ff. The notes by Kautsky are on pp. 273 and 276. 
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resolution adopted at the International Socialist Congress of London.! 
Perhaps for this reason Guesde and Bonnier decided not to carry on 
the polemic with Kautsky. 

Thus there was no international battle royal over the program of 
Nantes, but there was continued sniping. In a review of Gabriel 
Deville’s book Principes socialistes in Die Neue Zeit (vol. XIV: 2, issue 
of September 16, 1896, pp. 804 ff.), Kautsky restated Engels’ arguments; 
in an article on the French national elections of 1898, Bonnier at- 
tributed a large share in this new victory to the program of Nantes, 
as he had done in the case of the municipal elections of 1896. (See 
Die Neue Zeit, vol. XVI: 2, issue of June 1, 1898, p. 343.) Kautsky, 
as editor of Die Neue Zeit, accepted another article by Dr. B. 
Kritschewsky who, without directly challenging Bonnier’s inter- 
pretation, deprecated the magnitude of peasant support for French 
socialism (p. 469). While the international debate on the agrarian 
program faded out, the problem of how to win rural support remained 
on the agenda of the individual socialist parties. In Germany, the 
dissensions over the future of the peasantry and the chances of winning 
the small farmer for Social Democracy continued unabated and were 
soon complicated by the split within the Revisionist group, when 
some of the most ardent supporters of Bauernpolitik developed 
nationalistic tendencies with which Bernstein and his friends had as 
little sympathy as Bebel or Kautsky, and Vollmar hardly much more.? 
In France, where the effort to win the small farmer had the support 
of almost all socialists, each faction contributed to the formulation of 
effective strategies for the achievement of this purpose.’ In many of 
the smaller countries, too, the socialist parties tried to attract parts of 
the agricultural population to their ranks, but in spite of local 


1 At the London International Congress, the discussion of the relationship of socialism 
and anarchism — leading up to the expulsion of all anarchists from the International — 
ovetshadowed the discussion of the agrarian problem; since there was not much time 
to present the two antagonistic views on the latter, a compromise resolution was the only 
way out, and it was adopted almost unanimously; its essence was the declaration that, as 
far as the class struggle in agrarian areas was concerned, “the Congress leaves it to every 
nation to formulate... the ways and means most suitable to the situation of their country.” 
International Socialist Workers and Trade Union Congress, London 1896. Report of 
Proceedings. London (Twentieth Century Press) n.d., p. 26. 

? This conflict over the deviations of this group from socialist internationalism came to 
a climax in 1913 when Gerhart Hildebrand, one of the extreme right-wingers, was 
expelled from the party. The extreme right wing controlled the editorial policies of the 
Sozialistische Monatshefte but was numerically insignificant. 

*See the article by Harvey Goldberg, Jaurés and the Peasant, in: International Review 
of Social History, vol. II (1957), pp. 372ff., for the share of Jean Jaurés in these policies. 
The only socialist group opposed to the spirit of the Nantes program seems to have 
been the Allemanists. See ibid., p. 382. 
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successes the prevailingly urban character of the socialist movement | 


remained unaltered. 


The principal significance of the efforts to win the peasant for socialism 
was its accelerating effect on the erosion of Marxist orthodoxy. Even 
in Germany, the speeches of Bebel at the Congress of Breslau (1895) 
showed, that at least this protagonist of traditional Marxism had 
somewhat tempered his zeal for the orthodox creed.1 The French 
case, however, is particularly important because it was a Marxist 
group that took the lead in rejecting the dogma that socialism had 
nothing to offer the farmer who wanted to stay on his own property. 
The agricultural discussion in France demonstrates how hopeless the 
position of the Kautsky school was — and that applies equally to the 
position of the Guesdists after 1899 when they returned to their old 
intransigence. Bonnier’s demand that Engels and Kautsky, if they 
rejected the Nantes program, offer a “positive” alternative was quite 
logical on the presupposition that support by a majority was in- 
dispensable for the victory of socialism. On this assumption, the 
French could well ask the dominant German group: What alternative 
method is there to open the road to a socialist victory in France? 
And they might have added: How can a world-wide victory of 
socialism be achieved unless socialism is victorious in France? 

But the presupposition implied that the socialists could not rely on 
the operation of those historical forces which, according to Marx, 
made socialism inevitable; and, it also implied that the Blanquist idea 
of a revolution carried out by an urban elite, with the new tule 
imposed on the country until the masses would be educated to see the 
light, was also unacceptable or unworkable. Since the Kautsky 
Marxists rejected Blanquism and passive reliance on historical forces 
just as decidedly as did the Reformists and Guesdists, there was a 
logical cleavage in the orthodox position, which became a fatal 
weakness as the practical tasks multiplied and the need for practical 
solutions, which could not be fitted into the traditional Marxist 
pattern, became ever more urgent. The Guesdists, having returned 
to their old radicalism in 1899, could not escape this weakness even 
after their outer triumph in 1905, when they were able to impose their 
terms for unification on the Reformists, just as the outer triumph of 
the Kautsky faction at the Dresden party congress of 1903 failed to 
prevent the penetration of German Social Democracy by the ideas 


See Protokoll iiber Verhandlungen des Parteitages zu Breslau, Berlin (Vorwarts) 1895, 
esp. pp. 115 ff. The Congress, however, rejected the draft of an agricultural program 
submitted by a committee of which Bebel as well as Vollmar and other advocates of a 
pro-farmer policy were members. 








~ 
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of Bernstein and Vollmar. Only in those countries in which con- 
ditions favored an essentially Blanquist strategy - which of course 
was also a deviation from Marxist orthodoxy, only in an opposite 
direction — could Marxists escape from the compulsion to a reformist 
strategy: It was through the strategy of the revolutionary elite that 
Lenin established a regime to which he applied the Marxian term of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and laid the foundation for an 
agrarian policy which, after a breathing spell, meant not the winning 
but the overpowering of the peasantry. 











TRYGVE R. THOLFSEN 


THE TRANSITION TO DEMOCRACY IN 
VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


“The organization and the establishment of democracy in Christen- 
dom”, de Tocqueville wrote in 1835, “is the great political problem 
of the time.” 1 Nowhere was the problem more urgent than in 
England, whose industrial towns were soon to be torn by intense class 
conflict. Yet England resolved the tensions of the 1830’s and 1840’s, 
and went on to build a tough and supple political democracy in a 
massively undemocratic society. 

How did England become a democracy? The question has received 
little explicit attention from historians. Implicit in most narrative 
accounts of Victorian politics, however, is an answer of this sort: in 
response to outside pressure Parliament passed the reform bills that 


gradually democratized a long established system of representative | 


government. Although this interpretive formula is unexceptionable 
up to a point, it conveys the impression that England became a 
democracy primarily as a result of statutory changes in the electoral 
system, whereas in fact the historical process involved was a good 
deal more complex. This exploratory essay is intended as a preliminary 
inquiry into the nature of that process. 


Extending the franchise to the working classes was the nub of the 
problem of democracy in England. As Disraeli remarked to Bright in 
March, 1867, “The Working Class Question is the real question, and 
that is the thing that demands to be settled.” * The franchise issue was 
not exclusively political, however, but an expression of a much larger 
and more complicated problem of class relations. As a result of rapid 
industrialization, England in the middle third of the nineteenth century 
had to devise arrangements that would enable the middle and working 
classes of the industrial towns to live together peacefully on terms they 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, edited with an introduction by Henry 
Steele Commager (New York 1947), p. 216. 
2R. A. J. Walling, ed., The Diaries of John Bright (New York 1931), p. 297. 
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considered just. Hence, in order to understand the transition to 
democracy in England, it is necessary to treat political developments 
as an integral part of a wider pattern of settlement and adjustment 
between the classes. Moreover, “becoming a democracy” required not 
merely the extension of the franchise, but the creation of new habits 
and attitudes governing political relations between the working 
classes and the rest of the community. 

If these heuristic suggestions are valid, it becomes necessary to 
devote considerable attention to the mid-Victorian industrial towns, 
not only as sources of pressure for parliamentary reform, but also as 
centers of conflict and accommodation, where the middle and 
working classes negotiated the terms of their social and political 
relations. In the towns the contending classes found a modus vivendi 
that preserved the hegemony of the middle classes while satisfying the 
immediate aspirations of the workingmen. The working classes came 
to accept a well defined social role — co-operating with the bourgeoisie 
in an effort to achieve their allotted share of progress and improvement 
within the existing framework of power and status. In politics a 
parallel pattern of class relations emerged, as workingmen accepted 
the ideology and the leadership of middle-class Radicals in demanding 
household suffrage. On these terms the towns found a solution to the 
franchise issue. 

These developments in the mid-Victorian towns influenced the 
transition to democracy in England in three distinct ways. First, the 
rapprochement between the middle and working classes removed the 
chief barrier to a substantial extension of the franchise, the fears and 
suspicions generated by the Chartist episode. Second, the parliamentary 
reform agitation in the towns forced the House of Commons to take 
action on the franchise issue. Third, in the towns there took place 
those readjustments in habits and attitudes that constituted the 
essence of the process of “becoming a democracy”; classes divided by 
a vast social gulf found ways of collaborating politically; in the towns 
was forged that consensus on fundamentals so necessary to the 
smooth functioning of a democratic polity. Moreover, the political 
evolution of the industrial towns in the 1850’s and 1860’s contributed 
directly to certain typically conservative features of English democracy 
in the late Victorian period: the ascendancy of liberal ideology among 
the working classes, working-class acceptance of middle-class 
political leadership, and the Lib-Labism of the aristocracy of labor. 

This sequence of events did not unfold automatically as a result of 
the operation of predetermined historical forces. On the contrary, 
the most important single factor in the process — middle-class Radical 
espousal of household suffrage — violated the strict logic of mid- 
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Victorian urban culture, which sanctioned at most a limited extension 
of the franchise to the “intelligent and respectable artisan”. Only | 
because the Radicals chose to ignore the inhibitions imposed by their 
social situation were they able to impart a distinctive form to the 
emergence of democracy in England — the combination of a fairly 
large dose of electoral equality with political patterns congenial to 
an inegalitarian society. 

From this perspective I shall sketch two aspects of the transition 
to democracy in the industrial towns of the 1850’s and 1860’s: first, 
the cultural patterns that embodied a solution to the over-all problem } 
of class relations; second, the political patterns that emerged in that 
cultural setting under the auspices of middle-class Radicalism. 


Il 


A deep crisis in class relations engulfed the industrial towns of early | 
Victorian England. An apparently irrepressible conflict between the 
middle and working classes gave rise to a series of turbulent agitations; 
the recurring struggle for shorter hours; the outburst of Owenite | 
utopianism; the bitter battle against the new Poor Law; and the 
Chartist explosion. Toward the end of the 1840’s the waning of the 
trade depression brought a relaxation of tension, but it did not remove 
the underlying problem of class relations. An uneasy truce prevailed. 

The tensions of the 1840’s finally disappeared when the bourgeoisie | 
fashioned a way of life that won the allegiance of the working classes, 
In this enterprise the middle classes showed consummate skill in 
adapting old forms to new circumstances. To begin with, they were 
able to utilize attitudes of deference and acquiescence that persisted 
among the working classes despite the troubles of the Chartist era 
In addition, the bourgeoisie could proceed within the framework ofa _ 
fairly widespread consensus about traditional values: the capitalist 
ethic; the moral and intellectual values of the Christian and liberal 
raditions; the growing faith in progress and improvement. Finally, 
there already existed in early Victorian England the beginnings ofa 
network of institutions devoted to the practical realization of these 
purposes. Building on these foundations, the middle classes introduced 
two innovations that made possible the remarkably stable and cohesive 
culture of the mid-Victorian industrial towns. First of all, they came 
to put a new and prominent emphasis on extending values to an evet 
larger segment of the population. In the second place, they sought to 
bring about the fullest working-class participation in the pursuit of } 
socially approved goals. 
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Middle-class initiative was essential to the effective functioning of 
this social system. The bourgeoisie took up the mission of “elevating 
the masses” with their wonted earnestness. This meant transmitting 
appropriate traits and habits to the upper strata of the working classes. 
The capitalist virtues of thrift and diligence — redefined in the gospel 
of work — were singled out for special attention. Morality and 
intelligence were to be fostered in a context of deference and respecta- 
bility. To accomplish these ends existing institutions were expanded 
and new ones constructed. But workingmen were not to be merely 
passive recipients of charity. In keeping with the principle of self-help, 
they were to be admitted to a junior partnership in the joint enterprise 
of improvement and advancement. Assisted by their superiors, whose 
superiority they would continue to acknowledge, they would run 
their own institutions wherever possible. 

Thus, mid-Victorian urban culture rested on a tacit agreement 
among the classes as to values and roles. All groups in the community 
were devoted to a common purpose: social, moral, and intellectual 
improvement. Within that framework, however, there would be 
considerable variation from class to class. The bourgeoisie would 
assist the working classes to advance themselves, but without in any 
way disturbing established power and status relations. Workingmen 
wete to be encouraged to strive to achieve bourgeois values, but 
always in a form appropriate to their station. 


The arrangements devised by the bourgeoisie were bound to attract 
an immediate and enthusiastic response from the aristocracy of labor. 
Even at the height of the Chartist upheaval the ideal of moral and 
intellectual improvement, for example, enjoyed an unchallenged 
prestige among many skilled artisans. William Lovett’s National 
Association for Promoting the Political and Social Improvement of 
the People declared itself “in favour of establishing Public Halls and 
Schools for the people; in which their children may be properly 
educated and themselves mentally and morally improved.” The 
seventh “object” of the Association anticipated one of the standard 
social pieties of the mid-Victorian towns: “To promote the education 
of the rising generation and the political and social improvement of 
the people by means of Schools, Lectures, Public Meetings, Discussions, 
Classes for Mutual Instruction, and Meetings for Rational Amusement after 
their hours of toil.” 1 Similarly, the Friendly Societies and the new 
co-operatives of the 1840’s testified to the strength of the ideals of 


1G, D. H. Cole and A. W. Filson, British Working Class Movements: Select Documents 
1789-1875 (London 1951), p. 381. 
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thrift and self-help among the artisan classes. With the coming of 
prosperity at the end of the decade, the middle classes showed a | 


growing disposition to play the part of benevolent patron in helping 
the working classes to help themselves along these lines. 


On countless occasions representatives of the middle classes pro- 


claimed their dedication to the task of elevating the masses. A speaker 
opened the industrial and art exhibition of a Salford Workingmen’s 
Club with these familiar words: “These exhibitions ought not to be 
lightly skimmed over, for, if the people were to advance in the 
appreciation of what was great and good and noble, they must study 
such collections.” The exhibition was designed to set before working- 
men “higher types of thought and expression, so as to lead them by 
degrees to a keener appreciation of the beautiful.” He included the 
usual homily: “Success in this matter, as in all others, required study, 
thought, reflection, practice, and observation. Thought must be 
perfected by work, and labour guided by thought.”! Editorials 
exhorted the middle classes to play their part: “if the organizations 
which exist for the instruction of the wealthy can be extended toa 
different class, a perennial source of moral, industrial, and political 
improvement will have been opened.” ? Likewise, public baths 
deserved support, because they would “tend greatly to promote habits 
of cleanliness among the working classes, which are essential to their 
health and self-respect.” ? By 1863 one observer could state as a fact 
the middle-class image of its role. The middle classes, he wrote, would 
“go to almost any length” to improve the material condition of the 
working classes. “Every kind of benevolent project finds, and for 
thirty years has always found, the heartiest sympathy and support.” ! 


In elevating the lower orders the bourgeoisie had in mind a particular 


type of working-class character — reasonable, respectable, deferential - | 


that was to be the end-product of their benevolent activity. This 
cultural ideal was summed up in an editorial in the Manchester 
Guardian in 1858, in which the writer was expressing satisfaction with 
the moderation displayed by the working classes. He concluded that 
education had “made the lower classes more intelligent, more self- 
reliant, more energetic, has taught them to think more justly of their 


1 Manchester Guardian, September 3, 1866. Cited hereafter as M.G. 

2 Tbid., January 7, 1859. 

3 Tbid., May 8, 1850. 

4S, Maccoby, English Radicalism 1853-1886 (London 1938), p. 82, quoting The National 
Review, April 1863. For a satiric description of the middle-class conception of its 


philanthropic role see the excerpt from Porcupine in Margaret B. Simey, Charitable } 


Effort in Liverpool in the Nineteenth Century (Liverpool 1951), p. 56. 
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fellow countrymen, to feel ashamed of their former prejudices, and to 
acknowledge that it rests with them and not with any Government to 
ameliorate their social condition.” He noted that even in strikes 
“moderation and order are generally manifested in their proceedings, 
and there is a better appreciation of the laws that govern the rise and 
fall of wages.” ! This passage underlines the ideological function of 
mid-Victorian social values and roles, in preserving and justifying the 
wealth, power, and prestige of the middle classes. Every step taken 
to elevate the workingmen was expected to reinforce their acquiescence 
in the existing order. But the culture demanded that this acquiescence 
be completely voluntary, and not extorted by coercion. A Norwich 
minister noted that there had come about “a far better spirit between 
classes, and a sounder feeling of trust in the men, both as between 
themselves and as regards employers and the richer orders. As 
elsewhere there had been far greater personal intercourse between the 
labouring and higher classes of late years than formerly, which has 
tended to a more human feeling on both sides.” 2 Smoothing class 
relations was almost a cultural obsession. The task of overcoming the 
effects of class differences required “delicacy and earnestness”, and 
could be accomplished “only by perfect singleness of purpose and 
manliness of heart.” § 

The sentimental language was peculiarly characteristic of mid- 
Victorian social sensibility. Living through the Indian summer of the 
Evangelical revival, the middle classes found a social outlet for their 
earnestness and piety. A wholesale transfer of religious emotion to 
secular objects took place in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. Evangelicalism, however much secularized, was responsible 
for the highly moralistic coloration of prevailing social values. More 
than most societies the mid-Victorian towns found moral significance 
in every aspect of the life of the community. Invariably, however, 
cultural values were circumscribed within uncriticized presuppositions 
inherent in the social and power structure of the community. 


Mid-Victorian social values took for granted the vast disparity in 
power and status between the working class and the rest of the 
community. The acceptance of these class relationships, ingrained in 
the custom and habit of centuries, entered into every facet of the 


'M.G., October 14, 1858. ; 

2 J. M. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, Progress of the Working Class 1832-1867 (London 
1867), p. 294. 

3M.G., January 7, 1859. Samuel Smiles, sensitive to every nuance of mid-Victorian 
culture, also called for a greater sympathy between classes: “Thus only can the breath of 
society be sweetened and purified.” Asa Briggs, Victorian People (London195 4), pp. 142-3. 
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culture. In the bald clarity of the law these social facts found their 
clearest expression. Employers and employees were not equal before 








the law. The “servant” who broke a contract with his “master” had _ 


committed a crime; the “master” who broke a contract with his 
“servant”, however, could only be sued for damages.’ Likewise, 
common law hostility toward trade unions and their activity reflected 
not only the application of legal principles but also the traditional 
view of proper relations between masters and men.” 

The workingmen were an inferior class, clearly set apart from their 
superiors. Clerygmen were reminded that “the broad line of demar- 
cation which on week days separates the workman from his master” 
did not fade away on Sunday. “The labouring myriads... forming to 
themselves a world apart”, would be uncomfortable with “persons of 
a higher grade.” § It was virtually impossible for the classes to meet 
“on the common platform of their humanity.” 4 As a result of these 
unalterable social facts, the middle classes could not avoid a conde- 
scending attitude toward “the lower orders”. To patronize inferiors 
was simply one of the many habits instilled by the society into which 
they had been born. Likewise, it was habitual for workingmen to 
accept the claims of their superiors. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century one segment of the working 
class found itself in a good position to play the new role that was 
expected of it within the traditional social framework — collaborating 


actively with superiors in the pursuit of approved objectives. During | 
the 1850’s and 1860's the skilled artisans established themselves 


firmly as an aristocracy of labor.’ The more complex technology of a 
maturing industrial economy had -reated new skills. In particular the 
growth of the metal industries led to “an immense reinforcement of 
the labour aristocracy”. At the same time the handicrafts had held 
their own. The skilled artisans, intent on setting themselves even 
farther apart from the laboring masses, were especially responsive to 
the sort of leadership being provided by the mid-Victorian bour- 
geoisie. They operated the proliferating institutions devoted to self- 
improvement and self-help. 


1See D. Simon, Master and Servant, in: J. Saville ed., Democracy and the Labour 
Movement (London 1954). 

2 See R. Y. Hedges and A. Winterbottom, Legal History of Trade Unionism (London 
1930), Chapter 5. 

3G. M. Young and W. D. Handcock eds., English Historical Documents 1833-1874, 
Pp. 390, quoting the Census Report of 1851-53 on Religious Worship. 

4M.G., January 7, 1859. 

5 See E. J. Hobsbawm, The Labour Aristocracy in 19th Century Britain, in: Saville, ed,, 
Democracy and the Labour Movement. 
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Intellectual improvement was the objective of a bewildering array 
of institutions: Sunday Schools, Ragged and Industrial Schools, 
National Schools, British Schools, Mechanics Institutes, Working 
Men’s Colleges, Working Men’s Reading Rooms, Mutual Improve- 
ment Societies, and libraries.1 Social roles varied as much as the 
institutions themselves. In some instances the initiative rested 
entirely with the middle class, which dispensed charity in the traditional 
manner; often the classes collaborated; sometimes the workingmen 
did the job all by themselves. In the Mechanics Institute at Newcastle 
a member of the middle class “acted as secretary, and was, indeed, the 
animating spirit of the organization.” ? In contrast, the Working 
Men’s Club at Kendal originated with workingmen and was entirely 
managed by them. The four hundred members had a newsroom, 
library, class and lecture rooms, and a chess room.’ The Workingmen’s 
Institution at Hartshill, Stoke-upon-Trent, possessed “a beautiful 
building, erected at the sole expense of Colin Minton Campbell, Esq., 
at a cost of some £600.” 4 All these groups shared a common goal. 
In the familiar language of mid-Victorian culture, as expressed by an 
M.P. at the eighth annual soiree of the Accrington Mechanics’ 
Institution, their aim was “the moral and intellectual advancement of 
the people.” 5 The sort of character that these institutions were 
trying to develop was described in these terms by a workingman who 
was a Methodist lay preacher: “Who amongst the teeming masses of 
our artisan and labouring population are marked by staidness of 
character, forecast, and consequent prudence and thriftiness, and who 
show the greatest skill in their respective employments? They are the 
numbers who frequent the class rooms and lecture rooms of our 
lyceums and mechanics institutions — those who avail themselves of 
the scanty provisions of our evening schools.” 6 


1 See Richard D. Altick, The English Common Reader (Chicago 1957); B. Simon, Studies 
in the History of Education, 1780-1870 (London 1960); F. Smith, A History of English 
Elementary Education, 1760-1902 (London 1931); H. F. Mathews, Methodism and the 
Education of the People, 1791-1851 (London 1949); S. E. Maltby, Manchester and the 
Movement for National Elementary Education, 1800-1870 (Manchester 1918); M. 
Tylecote, The Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and Yorkshire before 1851 (Manchester 
1957); M. Arnold, Reports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1882 (London 1910); for excellent 
descriptions of the educational situation in two different industrial areas, see Education 
Commission, Reports of the Assistant Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the State 
of Popular Education in England, 1861 (London 1861), II, 175-242, on Rochdale and 
Bradford, and 245-301, on the Potteries and the Black Country. 

“E.R. Jones, The Life and Speeches of Joseph Cowen, M.P. (London n.d), p. 96. 
3M.G., March 24, 1866. 

‘ Ibid., January 15, 1859. 

5 Thid., January 1, 1859. 

8 Thid., May 1, 1850. For an account of the mutual improvement societies and working- 
men’s clubs see Ludlow and Jones, op. cit., pp. 174-80. 
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Another cluster of institutions was devoted primarily to encouraging 
“prudence and thriftiness”: the friendly societies and co-operatives! | _ the 
They enabled skilled workers to make some provision for the | the 
contingencies ignored by the state, to practice capitalist virtues 
outside the profit system, and to invest whatever surplus remained an 
after meeting subsistence needs. Poor law policy, of course, made of 
thrift a necessity as well as a virtue, since improvidence ensured the _ cot 
swift loss of everything the artisan had been striving for. The work- _lin 
house stigma put an edge on the sort of homily delivered by an M.P, | Ne 
at the annual meeting of the Bury district of the National Order of 
Oddfellows in 1866: “He hoped that in the season of prosperity toc 
which was dawning upon them [the working classes] they would lay Ar 
up for a time of adversity. He called upon all young men not connected _ tox 
with such a society to at once join one, and advised young ladies to | m¢ 
look shy at any man who did not thus display an inclination to be djs 
provident.” ? The artisan did not really need to be reminded that he | fo, 
had to be provident, or else. 

The immense apparatus of self-help tended to attach the artisan ag 
classes to the established order and contributed to a relaxation of the | Fa 
tensions of the early Victorian period. When a Norwich minister pa 
described the “change for the better” that had come about in the | 5, 
town since the days of “distrust of class against class and man against a 

a: ; ; tar . 

man,” he cited the growth of the provident institutions: “The Co- | Ei 
operatives have had a large store, with branches, for eight or nine : 
years, very successfully carried on... The societies of Odd Fellows | 
are very large. Building Societies are successful, but I think mostly | Pre 
among the upper artisans and small shopkeepers, the average of low | P"™ 
wages preventing the ordinary workman from using them.” He noted | 
also that “the Co-operatives and other clubs are reading far more than Vi 
formerly, both books and papers.” 3 It was characteristic of the inter. | 
connectedness of the various segments of mid-Victorian culture that So 
the co-operative stores should not limit themselves to merchandising, me 
but tried to do a great deal more, as in the North, for example: “They _sut 
[co-operative stores] generally have their own buildings, whichinclude _tes 
commodious halls for the purposes of public meetings, lectures, ma 
concerts, tea-meetings and conversazioni, chiefly promoted by and 
for the members of the Society and their families.” 4 G1 


=a 


Q. 
oO 


1 See J. M. Baerareither, English Associations of Working Men (London 1891); Ludlow (Lor 
and Jones, op. cit., ch. 2; G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British Working Class mid 


Movement (London 1948), pp. 152-68. Thi 
2 M.G., September 3, 1866. Il, 
3 Ludlow and Jones, op. cit., pp. 291-2. } *M 


4 Jones, Joseph Cowen, pp. 96-7. p *Br 
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The trade unions of the skilled artisans held a unique position in 
the institutional structure of the industrial towns. On the one hand, 
they were at odds with the prevailing patterns of the society, because 
they carried the threat of a shift in power relations between the classes 
and because they interfered with the right of the capitalist to dispose 
of the factors of production as he saw fit. In this respect, they 
constituted an important countervailing force in the community, 
limiting the dominance of the bourgeoisie. On the other hand, the 
New Model unions accepted the same values and presuppositions that 
defined the purposes of other institutions in the society.! Their lines 
too came from the same script. The Manchester district division of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, at its annual festival in 1866, 
took pride in fact that in the last fifteen years “they had progressed in 
moral tone, in education, and in the method of conducting their 
disputes.” They were proud that “they no longer relied on physical 
force, but on their own intelligence, and on the fact that they were 
recognized as a body having a right to meet and transact their own 
affairs.” Nevertheless, their moderation did not restrain them from 
denouncing the employers association “from whom had emanated 
such documents as their society would be ashamed to issue.” 2 
Precisely because they accepted in good faith the ideals of the culture, 
the trade unionists were apt to be shocked when employers’ actions 
violated the code. 

The New Model trade unions were pre-eminently Victorian in their 
preoccupation with self-help. In return for fairly high dues they 
provided their members with a wide range of benefits covering sick- 
ness, unemployment, and death. Moreover, as representative mid- 
Victorian institutions, the trade unions did not think of themselves 
as devoted to exclusively utilitarian objectives. Like the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, they hoped that “by the establish- 
ment of libraries and listening to the voice of the lecturer on all 
subjects connected with our interests, we and our sons shall become 
respectful and respected, and make rapid progress in the onward 
match of reform.” 3 


1See S. and B. Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (London 1920), pp. 180-232; 
G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British Working Class Movement (London 1948), 
pp. 169-85 ; Asa Briggs, Victorian People (London 1954), ch. 7, The Age of Improvement 
(London, 1959), pp. 408-410; G. D. H. Cole has described the wide variation within the 
mid-Victorian trade union movement in Some Notes on British Trade Unionism in the 
Third Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, in: International Review for Social History, 
Il, 1937. 

*M.G., September 7, 1866. 

* Briggs, Victorian People, p. 178. 
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Among the varied institutions that touched the life of the industrial 
towns, church and chapel exerted a most pervasive influence.! In one 
way or another, they reached all classes in the community, even those 
at the very bottom of the social scale. Town missions were designed 
for the unskilled laborers. A group of Manchester lurrymen, employed 
in stables operated by the goods department of a railway, received a 
good deal of attention. For eighteen months they were visited every 
Sunday morning by two of the city missionaries. The lurrymen 
responded in the manner expected of them: “They have been so well 
pleased with the advice and religious papers — about six thousand in 
number — which have been given them, that they were anxious to 
testify their grateful thanks for the persevering labours of those who 
had thus sought to do them good.” At a tea party celebration in the 
Methodist Chapel, four of the men “gave short but clear statements 
of the benefit they themselves had derived as well as that which they 
had observed in others.” A member of the middle classes described 
the practical value of bringing religion to the masses: “One gentleman 
from a merchant’s warehouse bore the most gratifying testimony to 
the marked improvement in the language and conduct of the lurrymen 
in their daily work of delivering and collecting goods.” * The Man- 
chester Town Mission conducted this sort of missionary work ona 
large scale. In 1850 it employed fifty-two agents “who read the 
scriptures from house to house, converse with the inmates upon the 
truths of the gospel, and urge the importance of all attending places 
of public worship, and of parents sending their children to school.” * 
Significantly, the Mission’s report recorded £200 in contributions 
from workingmen’s district associations. The better-off workingmen 
were thus encouraged to take part in elevating their own social 
inferiors. 

The skilled artisans were being assimilated into the religious 
community of the mid-Victorian cities on much the same terms that 
characterized their position in the society as a whole. They were 
welcomed into the congregations, chiefly of the Nonconformist 
denominations, with the understanding that they would continue to 
play a clearly defined deferential role. Class lines were firmly drawn. 
Even within a single church or chapel there developed “religious 
groups of different social levels that seemed incapable of merging. 
1 See E. R. Wickham, Church and People in an Industrial City (London 1957). Chapter 4 
not only describes the religious situation in Sheffield between 1850 and 1900, but also 
notes the presence of similar patterns in other cities. See also K. S. Inglis, Churches and 
Working Classes in Nineteenth Century England, in: Historical Studies: Australia and 
New Zealand, VIII, No. 29, 1957. 


2M.G., January 5, 1859. 
3 Thid., April 27, 1850. 
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Thus the Bible classes were distinct from the congregations, the 
frequenters of the Workmen’s Mission would not go to the classes.” ! 
The workingmen had to put up with the sort of thing that irritated a 
Methodist lay preacher in Salford: “As a member and local preacher 
in the body, I move and have continual intercourse with my own 
order — operatives and artizans of intelligence - who complain to be 
so misrepresented. The fact is, our opinions are unascertained; we 
ate never consulted.” ? He complained that the Wesleyans were 
dominated by “the Plutocracy”. In many instances “the indiscriminate 
poor” did not join a chapel at all, but preferred to attend services in 
the Church of England, “where they could probably worship with 
less inhibition than in a large predominantly middle-class chapel.” 3 
Many workingmen, including artisans, remained estranged from 
religious institutions. For the most part, however, the respectable 
wotkingman participated in religious life in the manner deemed 
appropriate to his station. 

Religiously significant activity was not considered the exclusive 
province of church and chapel, however. Even so secular a figure as 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies could be described as “a minister 
of self-help to the whole of the industrious classes.” 4 In justifying 
this analogy the speaker explained the “true moral unity” that could 
be discerned in the functions of the Registrar, who handled not only 
savings banks and benefit clubs, but also scientific and literary 
institutions devoted to mental improvement. The same “moral 
unity”, reflecting a transfer of religious earnestness to interconnected 
secular values and institutions, was the most distinctive characteristic 
of mid-Victorian culture. 


This unity was formally manifested in a standardized ritual. At tea 
patties, annual meetings, festivals, Christmas parties, exhibitions, and 
soirees the middle and working classes acted out their roles and 
affirmed the values of the community. The middle classes were 
benevolent and condescending, the working classes were grateful and 
respectful. Speaker after speaker intoned the litany of social, moral, 
and intellectual improvement. The reassuring ritual bespoke a society 
in equilibrium. 


1 Wickham, Church and People, p. 159. For examples of the relationship between the 
working classes and religious institutions in Liverpool, Bradford, and Manchester see the 
evidence presented to the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Deficiency of 
Means of Spiritual Instruction, Parliamentary Papers, 1857-58, IX, pp. 382f., 416f., 448f. 
*M.G., May 1, 1850. 

8 Wickham, p. 141. 

* Young and Handcock, op. cit., p. 315. 
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There was one unsettled issue that threatened to disrupt this | 


delicately balanced system, however. 
Iii 


The franchise issue could not readily be settled according to the 
standard formulas of mid-Victorian urban culture, because any 
substantial extension of the right to vote seemed likely to produce a 
major shift in the balance of power between the classes. Political 
equality ran against the grain of a highly stratified society. To the 
average merchant or manufacturer in 1850 it seemed the height of 
demagogic irresponsibility to suggest enfranchising a large segment 
of the ignorant and impoverished masses, since it was only reasonable 
to assume that such voters would immediately use their new power 
to hold the rich for ransom. When the Manchester Guardian denounced 
John Bright’s “wild and mischievous doctrines” in 1858, it was 
merely expressing the normal bourgeois fear of household suffrage. 
Yet workingmen were bound to demand the vote on grounds of 
principle and expediency. The Chartist crisis had dramatized the 
predicament that had to be resolved before England could begin to 
become a political democracy: Without strong pressure the propertied 
classes would not extend the franchise; but the stronger the pressure 
the more stubbornly they were bound to resist; and middle-class 
resistance was sure to provoke another explosion of the Chartist type. 
England found a way out of this impasse largely as a result of the 
initiative of middle-class Radicals, whose efforts in behalf of household 
suffrage facilitated the transition to democracy. Despite the fears 
generated by Chartism, a vigorous middle-class Radical movement 
emerged in the industrial towns at a very early date. Throughout the 
1850’s and 1860’s working-class advocates of parliamentary reform 
knew that they could count on growing middle-class support. 


At the height of the last Chartist outburst, an influential group of free 
traders, led by George Wilson and Richard Cobden, announced the 
goal that middle-class Radicalism was to pursue for the next genet- 
ation: “a union of the middle and working classes for the purpose of 
obtaining an extension of the suffrage, vote by ballot, equal electoral 
districts, and a reduction of taxation.” ! The House of Commons 
spokesman for the “New Movement” was Joseph Hume, who called 
for petitions in support of a household suffrage resolution that he 
proposed to introduce. The towns responded enthusiastically to the 


1 M.G., May 3, 1848; London Times, May 1, 1848. 
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this | appeal of “Messrs. Cobden, Hume & Co.” ! Eearly in June the Times 
reported: “The Ultra-Liberals in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as in 
other parts of the kingdom, are making efforts to get up public 
1 meetings and pass resolutions” in favor of Hume’s motion.” By June 
20 the House of Commons was deluged with petitions calling for 
the household suffrage.* No action was taken, however, and the agitation 
any | ended abruptly. 
ice a Although the New Reform Movement disappeared quickly, the 
itical attitudes and purposes that it expressed were to give life to middle- 
) the } class Radicalism throughout the 1850’s and 1860’s.4 The major 
nt of | premise of the movement remained unchanged: the middle and 
ment _ working classes shared a common interest in wresting “reform” from 
table —_—the ruling aristocracy and its satellites. On that basis the Radicals were 
owet determined to forge an alliance between the classes that had been at 
inced odds for so long. Although the middle-class Radicals did not organize 
was } a continuous and sustained agitation, on three occasions they 
tage. conducted large-scale campaigns for household suffrage. 
1s of 
1 the The Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association organized the 
into first of these campaigns between 1849 and 1852. Branch societies 
ttied were formed in a number of provincial cities, and several national 
ssute conferences were held.’ The Association won a strong following 
-class among middle-class Radicals in the industrial North and claimed that 
type. } its delegates included “some of the largest manufacturers and 
of the | employers of labour in Lancashire and Yorkshire.” ® Even when the 
ehold — formation of a Tory government in February 1852 seemed to threaten 
fears _ the revival of protectionism, the Association did not neglect household 
‘ment _— suffrage, but resolved that “this meeting believes radical Parliamentary 
ut the Reform to be the great practical want of the day.” By 1853 the 
eform i Association was inactive; in 1855 it was formally dissolved. 
The next outburst of Radical activity in behalf of household 
suffrage came in 1858-9 under the leadership of John Bright. When 
of free Bright called for a parliamentary reform agitation in his Birmingham 
2d the 


venet- -M.G., May 3, 6, 17, 1848; London Times, June 1, 8, 21, 1848; Illustrated London 
ose of y News, June 10, 24, 1848. 
coon * London Times, June 8, 1848. 
. 8 Journal of the House of Commons, 1847-8, pp. 636-8. 
mons ‘See Frances E. Gillespie, Labor and Politics in England (Durham 1927); S. Maccoby, 
called English Radicalism, 1832-1852 (London 1935), and English Radicalism, 1853-1886 
hat he -—«- (London 1938). 
to the 5 Gillespie, pp. 85-110; Maccoby, English Radicalism 1832-1852, pp. 314-315; Illustrated 

London News, January 12, 1850. 

+ ®M.G., December 6, 1851. 

7 Illustrated London News, March 6, 1852; M.G., Match 6, 1852. 
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speech in October 1858, the middle-class Radicals responded swiftly 
and energetically. By the end of the year the Manchester Guardian had 


to console itself with the thought that in Parliament Bright “will 
find how exceedingly small his party is, in proportion to the clamour 
it raises throughout the land.” 1 The “clamour” continued unabated 
in January and February. In industrial towns large and small, reform 
associations sprang up;? in Lancashire they joined together in a 
Lancashire Reformers Union, under the leadership of George Wilson 
and other former Leaguers; in Yorkshire local associations formed 
the West Riding Reform Association.’ 


~ 


, 
The third and most ambitious of middle-class Radical undertakings 


preceded the passage of the second Reform Bill. The chief instrument 
of the movement was the National Reform Union, which presided over 
an extensive agitation between 1864 and 1867. Although the Union 
was strongest in Lancashire and Yorkshire, its conferences attracted 
delegates from all over the country; in May 1865 over one hundred 
seventy towns were represented. 


What motives prompted so many able middle-class leaders to violate 
the normal inclinations of their class by advocating household 
suffrage? One unifying impulse behind the movement was a deep 
antipathy to the social and political hegemony of the landed classes. 
In carrying on what Cobden called “the great struggle against 
feudalism”, the Radicals wanted every possible source of strength. 


All Radicals shared Cobden’s annoyance that “we are the only nation | 


where feudalism with its twin monopolies, landed and ecclesiastical, 
is still in power.” 5 Even in the Universities there were men “who 
incline to democracy not on broad doctrinal grounds, but because 
they entertain a jealous dislike of a privileged order.” ® The class 
struggle between manufacturer and squire nourished the reformist 
impulses of middle-class Radicalism. Nonconformist resentment at 
Anglican privileges had the same effect. The desire for allies against 
the ruling Tory-Anglican oligarchy helped persuade many manv- 


facturers and merchants to overcome their natural misgivings about 


1M.G., January 1, 1859. 

2 See M.G., January 1859, passim; Gillespie, pp. 178 ff., describes Radical activity in the 
Midlands and the North. 

3 M.G., February 2, 1859; Gillespie, p. 154. 

4 Gillespie, pp. 238-86; Maccoby, Radicalism 1853-1886, pp. 84-99; Cole and Filson, 
pp. 529-32; M.G., April 20, 1864, May 16, 17, 1865, November 20, 1866, February 20, 
1867. 

5 T, W. Reid, Life of the Right Honourable William Edward Forster (London 1888), 
I, p. 367. 

® Saturday Review, August 4, 1866. 
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“iftly | enfranchising working-class householders. Moreover, the ever- 
rhad | growing numbers of “respectable artisans” served to quell theoretical 
‘will fears about “the masses”. 
nour } As earnest Victorians many Radicals were also actuated by principle. 
ated ‘They urged an extension of the franchise because justice demanded it. 
form _—‘To be for reform was to be on the side of truth and morality. Charac- 
ina teristically, however, they also advocated household suffrage for 
ison _— realistic and conservative reasons. Bright argued that “great 
‘med discontent and turbulence might arise if the workingmen felt that they 
, ate distrusted, that they are marked as inferiors, that they are a sort 
ings of pariahs [sic].” 1_ In a similar vein Cobden pointed out the advantages 
ment of middle-class leadership of the masses: “I can tell the manufacturers, 
overt capitalists, and men of station in this country, that whether it be time 
nion _ of crisis, or of tranquillity the only safety for them is to be at the head 
cted of the great mass of the people, and I therefore rejoice at the 
dred » ptoceedings of this day, which have given us so favourable a prospect 
of that union, in which there is not only strength, but safety.” ? 


olate IV 
hold 
deep In the course of the parliamentary reform agitation that unfolded 


sses, under the leadership of middle-class Radicalism, the industrial towns 
ainst settled the franchise question, found a mutually acceptable pattern of 
igth. ' political relations between the middle and working classes, and 
ation completed the critical phase of the transition to democracy in England. 
tical, | By the time that Parliament took up the matter in earnest in 1866 the 
who _ suffrage issue no longer was a source of social and political conflict as 
cause -—sit had been twenty years before. An essential aspect of the process of 
class becoming a democracy — the development of the necessary habits and 
rmist * attitudes on the part of all classes — had taken place before Parliament 
nt at passed the Reform Act of 1867. Moreover, the political and ideological 
ainst forms that grew into existence in the 1850’s and 1860’s, firmly rooted 
manu- in the structure of mid-Victorian urban culture, contributed signifi- 
bout —cantly to the conservative character of English democracy in the last 
third of the nineteenth century. 

» The middle-class Radical campaigns for household suffrage ended 
the political isolation of the Chartists, accustomed the working classes 
to the leadership of their social superiors, vastly enhanced the prestige 

Filson, Of liberal ideology, and brought the artisan elite into a close relation- 

ty 20, ship with the left wing of the Liberal party. This train of events had 


in the 


1888), 1J. E. T. Rogers, ed., Speeches on Questions of Public Policy by John Bright, M.P. 
# (London 1869), II, pp. 100-101. 
2 M.G., December 6, 1851. 
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been set in motion even before the end of the 1840’s by the Parlia. 
mentary and Financial Reform Association. On the surface, the 
Association appeared to have failed, since the militant Chartists 
remained hostile, the House of Commons refused to act, and the bulk } 
of the middle classes remained aloof. Nevertheless, the movement 
toward political accommodation between the classes gathered 
momentum a few years later when the Radicals again took up the 
question of parliamentary reform. 


The turning point in mid-Victorian urban politics came at the end of 
the 1850’s, during the formidable agitation led by John Bright, when 
workingmen joined forces with the middle-class Radicals. George 
Wilson noted with satisfaction that “there was no fear of the old game 
being played; ...the working classes were thoroughly prepared to 
accept the leadership of Mr. Bright.” 1 Even Ernest Jones, who had 
led the Chartist opposition to the Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Association a few years before, now conceded the need for political 
co-operation with the middle classes.? Typical was the sort of event 
that took place at Middleton, where former Chartists voted to 
amalgamate with a middle-class group in order to organize the 
maximum support for Bright’s campaign: “We may add that, 
considering there were collected on this occasion the most determined 
Chartists this neighbourhood was so noted for a few years ago, the 
utmost good temper and most liberal spirit was reciprocated betwixt 
themselves and that class so much railed against formerly, viz.: the | 
middle class.” 3 

Another manifestation of the changed relations between working- 
men and middle-class Radicals was the participation of non-electors’ 
groups in the general election of 1859, usually in behalf of Radical 
candidates. In various Yorkshire cities, for example, non-electors 
were active in the Radical cause. A Bradford group called on like- 
minded non-electors to persuade the electors to vote for the Radical 
candidate: “Urge upon the electors the justice and the necessity of 
voting for Salt... Tell them, by voting for Harris they politically 
ignore us as a class, thereby declaring themselves to be our worst and 
bitterest enemies.” > In this way workingmen were being assimilated 
into the local political community even before they were enfranchised. 


~ 


~ 


~~ 


- 


1 Tbid., February 2, 1859. 

2 John Saville, Ernest Jones: Chartist (London 1952), pp. 62-76. 

3 M.G., January 12, 1859. 

4W. L. Guttsman, The 1859 Election in Seven Yorkshire Cities, in: International 
Review of Social History, II (1957), Pt. 2. 2 
5 Tbid., p. 253. 
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The middle-class Radical campaign for the leadership of the working 
classes came to a climax in the 1860’s. The Radicals bestowed on the 
workingmen that full measure of flattery and attention which 
politicians usually reserve for voters. In their propaganda the National 
Reform Union and its member associations took pains to play up 
working-class participation and initiative in the parliamentary reform 
movement. Although the Union was not actually founded until 1864, 
the middle-class Radicals proudly traced its origin to a working-class 
group formed in 1860, the Leeds Working Men’s Parliamentary 
Reform Association.! When a national conference met in Manchester 
to establish the Union, the organizers did all they could to emphasize 
the working-class sponsorship of the meeting. In fact, a group of 
Manchester workingmen was under the impression that they were 
electing delegates to “a national workingmen’s conference”.? The 
Union continued to court the working class, and two years later 
received this rebuke from the Manchester Guardian: “The active spirits 
of the Reform Union have descended into a political alliance which, 
with all their faults, is unworthy of them, and are taking a leaf out of 
a book which they once had a right to despise. Since the time when 
the House of Commons was asked to receive a petition for the 
People’s Charter..., the art of political vamping has not been practised 
on so imposing a scale as in the Radical demonstrations of the present 
patliamentary recess.”* Through such “political vamping” the 
Radicals were bringing the working classes within the pale of the 
constitution even before the legislation of 1867. 

Despite the strictures of the Manchester Guardian, many workingmen 
felt that the Union was being unduly cautious in refusing to go beyond 
household suffrage. The Reform League, an independent working- 
class organization devoted to manhood suffrage, was a powerful 
competitor for popular backing. But the Union managed to overcome 
even this obstacle. The Radicals were careful to avoid opposing 
manhood suffrage on principle, but insisted that only household 
suffrage had any chance of parliamentary acceptance in the near future. 
The argument was convincing. Eventually the Union even succeeded 
in achieving a working collaboration with the League. At Manchester 
in September 1866, for example, the Union went out of its way to 
co-operate with its competitor. The northern department of the 
Reform League, a recent outgrowth of the Manchester Manhood 
Suffrage Association, had arranged an outdoor mass meeting. The 
Union passed a resolution wishing the League success and calling on 
1 Cole and Filson, p. 529. 


2M.G., April 1, 1864. 
3 Thid., September 24, 1866. 
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its own branches to aid in the meeting. It advertised in the newspapers 
for men to carry Union banners at the demonstration. The Manchester 
Guardian complained that “a looker-on who was unaware of the real 
fact might have been led to suppose that the whole meeting emanated 
from Newall’s Buildings.” At the principal platform (there were six 
in all) the leading middle-class Radicals were very much in evidence. 


The first resolution called for registered residential manhood suffrage, | 


Another expressed “confidence in the honesty and ability of Mr. 
John Bright to champion the people’s cause in Parliament during the 
coming parliamentary struggle.” That evening the League participated 
in a meeting convened by the Reform Union.! 

The same pattern appeared in other industrial towns: the outdoor 
mass meeting, preceded by processions of workingmen carefully 
organized by marshals; separate platforms for the sub-divisions of the 
main meeting; middle-class Radicals in attendance; then an evening 
meeting indoors, joined in by the leaders of official Liberalism.? 
Throughout the country, with only minor variations, the middle-class 
Radicals collaborated with the working classes in a vast campaign for 
parliamentary reform.® 
As a result of the initiative of the middle-class Radicals, the artisan 
classes were able to carry over into politics the role to which they had 
become so attached: co-operating with superiors in pursuit of 
objectives deemed appropriate to their station. The relationship 
between the Liberal workingman and his middle-class leaders was a 
satisfying one, because it was part and parcel of the way of life of the 
community as a whole. Lib-Labism, as it was later to be called, fitted 
neatly into the structure of Victorian urban culture. The Liberal 
affiliation of the artisan elite, rooted in the political and cultural 
circumstances of the mid-Victorian towns, was to exert a powerful 
stabilizing influence on late Victorian democracy. 

Another element of stability in English democracy, the prestige of 
liberal ideology, also was significantly strengthened by the various 


1 Tbid., September 25, 1866. 

2 Reid, Life of Forster, I, pp. 392-6. 

3 On Tyneside a group of middle-class Radicals, led by Joseph Cowen, refused to stop 
short of manhood suffrage. In Birmingham the household suffrage position won a mote 
complete triumph among both the middle and working classes, whereas another Midland 
town, Leicester, approximated the Lancashire and Yorkshire pattern, in that a substantial 
segment of the middle class held aloof from the Radicals. Such diversity, while of 
considerable importance, should not be permitted to obscure the unity of middle-class 
Radicalism in the industrial towns. See E. R. Jones, The Life and Speeches of Joseph 
Cowen, M.P.; R. A. McKinley ed., A History of the County of Leicester, IV, (London 
1958), pp. 216-24; and my article, The Origins of the Birmingham Caucus, in: Historical 
Journal, IT, No. 2 (1959). 
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ers # campaigns for parliamentary reform. The traditional liberal premises 
ster | - harmony of interests between the classes, the efficacy of reason in 
real _—«~poliitics, and the possibility of progress through rational reform - 
ted } constituted the sort of optimistic assumptions that were well suited to 
six smoothing the gears of newly democratized constitutional machinery. 
ice, The parliamentary reform movement helped to impress a liberal form 
ge, } on the political consciousness of the working classes, particularly 
Mr. the aristocracy of labor. 
the By advocating the enfranchisement of urban householders the 
ted Radicals offered convincing proof of their own belief in the harmony 
of interests between the middle and working classes. Given this 
oor fundamental harmony, there was no reason why the classes could 
ully } not overcome superficial differences and join together in the pursuit 
‘the of progress. W. E. Forster was articulating a major theme of Radical 


‘ing otatory when he said: “Let us, then, all join together in this great 
m.? } and good work of turning these aliens into citizens; let capitalists and 
lass labourers, employers and employed, throw away their jealousies and 


for suspicions and help in this work. I fully believe that, in as far as they 
\ perform it, they will find their reward in discovering that even those 


isan jealousies and suspicions will melt away and cease to exist.” 1 Para- 
had doxically, attacks on the aristocracy enhanced the class harmony 

of theme by creating an image of the middle and working classes united 
hip in common devotion to reform in the face of benighted opposition by 


asq % the landed oligarchy. The Radicals were fond of appealing to “the 
‘the people” in this fashion: “Once let it be known that capital and labour 
tted wete united, and the battle would be won peaceably. It would then 
eral # be impossible that a great people should be over-ridden by an aristo- 
ural ctacy too arrogant to be generous and too selfish to be just.” ? This 
ful speaker, like Bright, was certainly guilty of “fostering animosities of 
| class”. Nevertheless, in fostering a rather harmless and anachronistic 
e of animosity between aristocracy and “people”, the Radicals were 
ious softening a far more dangerous class antagonism between bourgeoisie 
} and proletariat. 


Belief in the absence of fundamental conflict between the middle and 
stop } working classes tended to reinforce the rationalism that constituted a 
gsr second prominent feature of liberal ideology. Since the classes were 
an not divided by conflicting interests, it was easy to accept the traditional 
e of » liberal assumption that every problem has a rational solution, which, 


class when discovered, will command the assent of men of reason and good 
—_ will. In this vein the Radicals extolled the intelligence of the working- 
ndon 


tical 4 Reid, Life of Forster, I, p. 399. 
2M.G., November 20, 1866. 
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men they could be trusted to accept a “sound” policy when it was 








men as evidence of their fitness for enfranchisement. As intelligent | 


presented to them. A classic expression of liberal confidence in the 
role of reason in politics occurs in a manifesto by the workingmen of 
the Reform League: “When our opponents see us determined, 
persevering and united, they will no longer refuse our just demands, 
They are our countrymen, and time and reflexion will lead them to 
act justly toward us.” Attitudes of this sort received powerful 
confirmation in the soothing reasonableness of the middle-class 
Radicals’ arguments, especially on the ticklish subject of manhood 
versus household suffrage. 

Belief in progress through rational reform constituted a third 
component of the liberal creed. Every aspect of the campaign for an 
extension of the franchise drove home the same point: just as the 
constitution could be reformed by organized persuasion, so other 
grievances would be removed in the onward march of reform. The 
Act of 1867 provided forceful proof of the validity of this expectation. 
The same procedure might be repeated indefinitely with similarly 
beneficial results. 

The parliamentary reform agitation did not impose a factitious 
ideology of the twentieth century type; it strengthened and confirmed 
political beliefs that expressed the deepest values of the culture. In 
this well integrated culture there was a close correspondence between 
political and social values. Belief in progress through rational reform 
was the political correlative of the faith in individual improvement 
through intelligence and hard work. Liberal confidence in class 
harmony reflected the cultural preoccupation with smoothing class 
relations. Both in politics and in social life there was the same tendency 
to describe goals in moral and idealistic terms. In both spheres to be 
reasonable meant accepting the arguments of social superiors. 
Liberalism was not a narrowly political doctrine, but an expression 


of the mid-Victorian ethos. As such it was extremely effective in 


attenuating conflict and fostering co-operation after 1867. 


In this context the parliamentary reform meetings appear not merely 
as political gatherings, but as a crowning ritual of mid-Victorian 
urban culture, in which the middle and working classes acted out their 
prescribed roles and confirmed their common faith. The meetings 
manifested in visible form the class harmony that was acclaimed in 
oratory. Middle-class Radicals, actuated by reason and good will, 
demanded justice for the working classes and progress for the nation. 
Responsible workingmen, dutifully accepting their station in life, 
1 Cole and Filson, p. 535. 
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welcomed the initiative of their superiors in an enterprise sanctioned 
by the highest moral and rational principles. Thus the classes gathered 
together in celebration of a liberal faith that united them morally 
without disturbing their social separateness. The proceedings 
corresponded closely to the standardized mid-Victorian ritual of tea 
parties, soirees, and official dedications. Utilizing familiar ceremonial 
forms, the reform meetings dramatized the terms on which the middle 
and working classes of the industrial towns had tacitly agreed to 
conduct their political relations. 

By 1867, then, there had grown into being in the industrial towns 
political attitudes and habits that enabled England to embark on her 
experiment in democratic government under conditions conducive 
to the maximum stability. Working-class acceptance of middle-class 
leadership and ideology made certain that the newly democratized 
House of Commons would not have to deal with any really awkward 
economic and social questions. England’s inchoate democracy was 
spared the strain that would have been caused by the demands of a 
less acquiescent working class. 

The manner in which the industrial towns dealt with the franchise 
issue in the 1850’s and 1860’s also contributed to the profoundly 
conservative character of English politics in the last third of the 
nineteenth century. Old habits of deference and subordination, rooted 
in an inegalitarian society and reinforced by the agitation for 
parliamentary reform, persisted after 1867. In contrast to the situation 
in France and Germany, where strong socialist parties emerged at an 
early date, the English working classes were content with the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. H. J. Hanham’s study has shown the extent to 
which working-class voters responded to the electoral influence 
wielded by industrial magnates in behalf of the traditional parties.1 
The majority of employers “simply expected some deference to their 
wishes because they thought it natural that workingmen should look 
to their ‘betters’ for guidance.” 2 Such deference continued to be 
forthcoming for some time. 


The most strikingly conservative characteristic of English democracy 
in the last third of the nineteenth century — the staunch loyalty of the 
working-class elite to Liberalism and the Liberal Party — also had its 
origin in the mid-Victorian towns. The basic components of Lib- 
Labism had been forged in the 1850’s and 1860’s; their future develop- 
ment was to be determined by Liberal policy. In 1868 the Liberal 
‘H, J. Hanham, Elections and Party Management: Politics in the Time of Disraeli and 


Gladstone (London 1959), pp. 68-90. 
2 Thid., p. 81. 
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Whips exploited to the utmost their advantageous position when they 
made an agreement with George Howell of the Reform League that 
prevented independent working-class activity in the general election 
and made the League itself an electoral instrument of the Liberal 
party.1 Lib-Labism was even strong enough to survive Gladstone’s 
labor policy, and in the 1870’s local workingmen’s clubs and as- 
sociations gravitated into the orbit of the Liberal party.? Trade union 
leaders were solidly Liberal. In the 1880’s and 1890s’ Lib-Labism put 
up a strong fight against socialist efforts to establish an independent 
labor party. Even at the end of the nineteenth century “the great 
majority of trade-union leaders were members of the Liberal Party, 
and Gladstonians at that.” Only reluctantly, when local Liberal 
associations insisted on nominating middle-class candidates, did the 
working-class elite abandon their allegiance to the party of Gladstone 
and Bright.* 

Thus, the mid-Victorian towns were of strategic importance in the 
social and political development of modern England because of their 
success in solving the difficult problems in class relations inherited 
from the Chartist era. In politics the middle and working classes found 
a solution that combined a fairly considerable extension of the franchise 
with political and ideological forms congenial to an inegalitarian 
society. On the basis of this settlement in the towns, England moved 
cautiously in the direction of democracy. 


1 Royden Harrison, The British Working Class and the General Election of 1868, in: 
International Review of Social History, vol. V (1960), part 3, and vol. VI (1961), part 1. 
Harrison has shown the importance of Liberal money in inducing Howell to enter into 
these Lib-Lab arrangements, which did not spring spontaneously from the Liberal 
inclinations of the working-class leadership. On the other hand, the deal with Howell 
would not have worked had not the vast majority of the artisan class been very favorably 
disposed to the Liberal party. 

2G. D. H. Cole, British Working Class Politics 1832-1914 (London 1941), pp. 52-76; 
Hanham, chapters 7 and 15; H. Pelling, The Origins of the Labour Party 1880-1900 
(London 1954), pp. 3-8. 

3 Pelling, p. 218. 

4 Tbid., pp. 235-8. 
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KARL MARX, «QUARANTE-HUITARD>» 
FRANCAIS ? 


Le séjour de Karl Marx a Paris au lendemain de la Révolution de 
Février est bien connu. Expulsé par les autorités belges le 4 mars 
1848, Marx, s’empressant d’accepter linvitation de Ferdinand 
Flocon, s’établit 4 Paris avec sa famille. Ce séjour ne devait pas étre 
de longue durée: au cours de la premiére quinzaine d’avril, Marx est 
parti pour Cologne ot son rdéle révolutionnaire d’éditeur de la Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung est notoire. Perdant cet interméde francais Marx 
fonda la section parisienne de la Ligue des Communistes dont il 
devint le secrétaire ; il dirigeait l’opposition des communistes allemands 
de Paris aux desseins de Born et Herwegh qui organisaient une légion 
allemande révolutionnaire.1 


Marx a-t-il aussi pris part 4 l’action révolutionnaire proprement 
francaise? Fut-il, comme on le prétend, orateur militant 4 la Société 
des Droits de Homme 4a Paris en mars-avril 1848? Bien qu’aucun 
esprit hardi n’ait encore exposé une parenté fictive entre la Société des 
Droits de ’Homme et la Premiére Internationale, la question de 
Pactivité clubiste de Marx a Paris mérite un coup d’ceil critique. Les 
efforts oratoires 4 la Société des Droits de Homme attribués 4 Karl 
Marx n’ont été admis qu’a demi dans la récente Bibliographie des 
ceuvres de Karl Marx de M. Rubel,? qui les relégue parmi les dubiosa. 
Nous y sommes renvoyés 4 une vie de Marx par B. Nicolaievsky et 
O. Maenchen-Helfen * et 4 une étude sur le séjour de Marx a Paris par 
S. Bernstein.* Des historiens tels que J. Dautry > et M. Dommanget ® 


1 Karl Marx, Chronik seines Lebens in Einzeldaten, Moscou 1934, pp. 46-50. Marx a 
Engels, ca. le 12 mats 1848; Marx 4 Engels, le 16 mars 1848, Marx-Engels-Gesamt- 
ausgabe, Abt. III/1, Berlin 1929, pp. 96-97. 

* Paris 1956, pp. 233-234. 

3 B. Nicolaievsky et O. Maenchen-Helfen, Karl Marx, Man and Fighter, Philadelphie 1937. 
4S. Bernstein, Marx in Paris, 1848: A neglected chapter, in: Science and Society, III 
(1939), pp. 323-355. Il faut y ajouter son étude supplémentaire, ibid., IV (1940), pp. 
211-217. 

5 Jean Dautry, 1848 et la deuxitme République, Paris 1957, p. 152. 

5M. Dommanget, Les idées politiques et sociales d’Auguste Blanqui, Paris 1957, p. 377: 
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ont accepté l’authenticité de cet aspect de la carriére du grand ré- 
volutionnaire; d’autres, tels A. Cornu? et Vhistorien soviétique 
E. A. Stepanova,? racontent l’action de Marx en 1848 sans faire aucune 
allusion 4 son rdle de clubiste frangais. Il faudrait donc renforcer ou 
éliminer ce point d’interrogation historique. 

La biographie par Nicolaievsky et Maenchen-Helfen n’offre aucune 
assistance sur ce point: il n’y a la que la seule affirmation, sans citer de 
source aucune, déclarant que Marx fut orateur a la Société des Droits 
de Homme (dont la présidence est attribuée par erreur 4 Barbés) 
le soir méme de son arrivée 4 Paris.* Par contre, les deux études par 
S. Bernstein, parues en 1939 et 1940 dans la revue marxiste, Science 
and Society, et reposant sur une documentation touffue, prétendent 
exposer en deétail l’action clubiste francaise du révolutionnaire 
allemand. 

Il n’y a aucun doute que S. Bernstein a bien découvert un Marx qui 
parlait au sein de la Société des Droits de Homme, l’un des quatre 
ou cing grands clubs révolutionnaires de 1848. Les comptes rendus des 
séances de cette société, paraissant soit dans A. Lucas, Les clubs et les 
clubistes,* soit dans des journaux révolutionnaires, La Voix des Clubs 
et La Commune de Paris,® rapportent, ainsi que l’affirme Bernstein, 
les propos et propositions d’un nommé Marx aux séances des 4, 12, 
14, 16, 18 mars et des 7 et 10 avril. Malheureusement il n’y a aucune 
indication du prénom de ce Marx, ni de son origine nationale ou de sa 


_— 


profession. D’autre part on ne trouve aucun témoignage ni dans les 


ceuvres de Karl Marx, ni dans sa correspondance ou dans le Nach/ass, 
sur son assistance aux séances de cette société. Par contre, son activité 
organisatrice 4 la Ligue des Communistes et au club des ouvriers 
allemands qu’il venait de fonder 4 Paris a laissé de nombreuses traces.’ 
En somme, on peut affirmer qu’il y eut bien un militant nommé 
Marx 4 la Société des Droits de Homme en mars-avril 1848, sans 
avoir aucun témoignage direct qui le relie au Marx historique. 

Il n’est pas aisé non plus de reconnaitre le Karl Marx historique 
dans les paroles et propositions de ce Marx sociétaire: aucune trace de 
la théorie révolutionnaire qu’il venait de reformuler dans le Manifeste 


1 A. Cornu, Karl Marx et la Révolution de 1848, Paris 1948, pp. 9-15. 

2 E. A. Stepanova, Marx i Engels v Pervyye mesyatsy revolyutsii 1848-1849 godoy, in: 
K stoletiyu revolyutsii 1848 goda, B. F. Porshnev et J. A. Bendrikova, ed., Moscou 
1948, pp. 12-15. 

3 Nicolaievsky, op. cit., p. 152. 

4 Paris 1851, p. 114. 

5 La Voix des Clubs, le 15, 16 et 19 mars 1848. 

6 La Commune de Paris, le 14, 15, 17 et 19 mars; le 10 et 14 avril 1848. 

7 Marx Chronik, pp. 46-49. 
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communiste; aucune allusion 4 la lutte des classes; une seule allusion, 
quelque peu suspecte, au jacobinisme exalté et farouche. Les propos 
du Marx de la Société des Droits de l’ Homme renvoient aux problémes 
pratiques, tels l’envoi de missionnaires clubistes aux départements, le 
recul des élections de la garde nationale parisienne, l’achat des 
insignes aux grades de la garde nationale, le contréle de l’enrdlement 
des citoyens électeurs 4 leur mairie, la question de l’ajournement des 
élections générales, la défaite d’une candidature ultra-républicaine 4 
la garde nationale.1 N’est-il pas quelque peu étrange qu’un réfugié 
politique se soit mélé d’aussi prés a la tactique électorale, alors qu’il 
ne jouissait méme pas de droits civiques frangais? Or c’est toujours 
un probléme pratique qui occupe Marx le 1o avril quand il se plaint 
de l’insuffisance des instruments de crédit gouvernementaux pour les 
besoins des petits industriels atteints par la crise bancaire.? N’est-il 
pas plus étrange encore que le futur historien de ce drame révo- 
lutionnaire francais qui écrira, en 1850, «Le crédit public et le crédit 
privé servent de thermométre économique par lequel on mesure 
Vintensité d’une révolution. Plus ils tombent, plus augmentent la ferveur 
et Ja force génératrice de la révolution»* — que ce méme Marx se soit 
soucié d’apaiser les petits fabricants en avril 1848? 


Nous n’avons donc aucune preuve que l’orateur clubiste soit Karl 
Marx; encore les propos du clubiste ne sont-ils pas aisément attribués 
au théoricien révolutionnaire. Il reste 4 examiner l'accord chrono- 
logique entre le séjour parisien du grand Marx et les discours et 
interpellations du Marx sociétaire. C’est la coincidence chronologique 
superficielle reliant les deux Marx qui a dd attirer attention de 
S. Bernstein sur cet épisode. Le 4 mars, Karl Marx, expulsé de 
Belgique, prend la route de Paris; le soir méme un Marx parait pour 
la premiére fois dans le compte rendu des Droits de Homme. On 
sait que Karl Marx a quitté Paris pour Mayence et Cologne dans la 
premiére quinzaine d’avril; or, c’est le 10 avril que Bernstein croit 
noter la derniére interpellation de Marx au sein de sa société révo- 
lutionnaire francaise. En effet, l’accord chronologique semble assez 
remarquable. 

Une étude critique des mouvements de Karl Marx, fondée sur les 
documents dont l’authenticité a été acceptée par les éditeurs de 
l'Institut Marx-Engels-Lenin,‘ dissipe cette derniére illusion: 4 moins 


1 La Commune de Paris, le 14, 15, 17 et 19 mats 1848. 

2 Tbid., le 14 avril 1848. 

3 Karl Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich, 1848 bis 1850, Berlin 1895, p. 31. 

‘Tl s’agit du passeport de Marx qui se trouve 4 l'Institut International d’Histoire Sociale 
d’Amsterdam, cité dans la Marx Chronik, p. 49. 
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qu'il n’y ait eu deux orateurs nommeés Marx aux Droits de Homme, 
le grand Marx n’y était pas. En effet, le nom de Marx parait 4 quatre 
occasions différentes dans les comptes rendus au moment méme ot 
Karl Marx s’acheminait vers Paris ou, en avril, se retrouvait en 
Allemagne occidentale.} 

Passons d’abord a la soirée du 4 mars au cours de laquelle un 
nommé Marx débuta a la Société des Droits de Homme avec un 
discours rapporté comme passionnément jacobin.? Heureusement 
nous sommes fort bien renseignés sur les activités de Karl Marx 4 
ce moment-la.3 Marx, résident 4 Bruxelles depuis 1845, venait de 
recevoir le 3 mars 1848 4 cing heures du soir l’ordre de quitter le 
royaume belge dans les vingt-quatre heures. Au cours de la nuit 
suivante, tandis qu’il était en train de faire ses malles, on l’arréta 4 
son domicile 4 une heure du matin. Peu aprés, sa femme affolée fut, 
elle aussi, arrétée et devait passer la nuit et la matinée a la prison de 
PHotel-de-Ville. Aprés avoir comparu devant un juge d’instruction 
dans l’aprés-midi du 4 mars, les Marx ne furent relachés qu’aprés un 
délai de vingt-quatre heures: ils ne purent donc partir qu’aprés cing 
heures du soir le 4 mars.* Si du point de vue psychologique il n’est 
guére probable que Marx terminat cette journée agitée par un dis- 
cours exalté devant un auditoire clubiste 4 Paris, du point de vue 
pratique ceci est absolument impossible. En 1848 en quittant 
Bruxelles dans Vaprés-midi, on ne pouvait parvenir 4 la capitale 
francaise que dans la matinée du lendemain, c’est 4 dire du 5 mars.5 
Il faut admettre cependant que la présence d’un Marx 4 la séance des 
Droits de Homme le 4 mars repose sur une autorité inspirant peu 
de confiance.® Il y a donc une bonne possibilité de simple erreur de 
date. 

On ne peut en dire autant pour la séance du 7 avril ou la présence 


1 Le 4 mars, le 7, 10 et 29 avril 1848. 

2 Lucas, op. cit., p. 114. Les séances de la Société des Droits de Homme se réunissaient 
4 sept heures et demie. La voix des clubs, le 14 mars 1848. 

3 Engels au rédacteur du Northern Star, le 5 mars 1248; Marx au rédacteur de La 
Réforme, ca. le 6 mars 1848. MEGA, Abt. 1/6, pp. 417-422. 

4 Thid., pp. 418-422. 

5 Me fondant sur des horaires de 1846, Karl Marx et sa famille ont du se trouver sur le 
train qui partait de Bruxelles 4 six heures et demie du soir. II fallait un peu plus de douze 
heures pour le trajet Bruxelles-Paris de 370 kilométres, dont trois heures de Bruxelles 4 
Valenciennes. Voir U. Henschel, Neuester Eisenbahn Atlas von Deutschland, Belgien, 
Holland und dem Elsass. Francfort-sur-le-Main 1846, p. 60; Chemin de fer du Nord, in: 
L’Illustration, journal universel, 1846. 

6 A. Lucas, secrétaire de la section des Droits de l’Homme du Ile arrondissement, en 
1848 était réputé mouchard. En tout cas Les clubs et les clubistes est un ouvrage de 
journalisme sensationnel dont les détails ne sont pas toujours exacts. 
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dun Marx est établi d’une facon plus positive.! Or, nous avons la 
preuve incontestable que le soir du 7 avril Karl Marx n’a pu étre a 
Paris. Son passeport, dont l’original se trouve 4 l'Institut International 
@Histoire Sociale d’Amsterdam,? porte un visa daté du 7 avril 
émanant des autorités policiéres de la ville-frontiére d’Habkirchen en 
Baviére. D’ailleurs il y a corroboration indirecte du départ de Marx 
par une lettre inédite que S. Bernstein lui-méme a publié: il s’agit 
d'une lettre de Marx et Engels adressée au chef des communistes 
icatiens, Etienne Cabet.* Datée de Paris, le 5 avril, cette lettre exprime 
tout d’abord les regrets des deux révolutionnaires allemands de 
n’avoir pu parvenir 4 voir Cabet malgré plusieurs tentatives. Ils 
poursuivent: «...nous regrettons donc d’avoir a partir sans avoir eu 
une derniére entrevue avec vous... Nous n’avons aucun doute que 
nous serons bientdt en état de vous donner des nouvelles favorables 
sut la marche du mouvement communiste en Allemagne.» 4 N’est-ce 
pas une claire indication que Marx et Engels étaient bien sur le point 
de partir? Le visa d’Habkirchen confirme que Marx au moins n’avait 
point changé d’avis et aprés avoir quitté Paris le 6 avril au plus tard 
s'acheminait vers Cologne.' L’orateur du 7 avril n’a donc pu étre 
Karl Marx. 

Il serait fastidieux de poursuivre cette démonstration quant 4 la 
présence supposée de Marx 4a la séance du to avril des Droits de 
?Homme. Le passeport de Karl Marx indique qu’a cette date il était 
patvenu 4 Cologne. Cependant S. Bernstein, convaincu que le Marx 
orateur sociétaire fut bien Karl Marx, datait son départ de Paris du 
10 ou 11 avril.6 Si Bernstein avait poussé ses recherches dans les 


1La Commune de Paris, le 10 avril 1848. 

* Une reproduction de ce passeport se trouve dans J. Spargo, Karl Marx, His Life and 
Work, New York 1910, p. 146, mais cette copie n’est pas complétement lisible. L’original 
vient d’étre étudié grace 4 la bienveillance du Dr. H. Lademacher de la section germanique 
de l'Institut International d’Histoire Sociale qui confirme le visa d’Habkirchen sans y 
attacher une date et celui de Mayence qu’il date du 8 avril. Mes propres conclusions sont 
fondées sur une étude d’une photocopie agrandie du passeport de Karl Marx, provenant 
elle aussi de l’Institut International. 

3 Marx and Engels in Paris, 1848 — Supplementary Documents, in: Science and Society, 
IV (1940), pp. 216-217. 

‘Le texte cité départ sans doute du texte original. I] m’a fallu retraduire en frangais la 
lettre que S. Bernstein avait publiée en anglais. 

5 En 1848 aucun réseau ferroviaire ne reliait encore directement la France a |’Allemagne. 
Deux ans plus tard, il fallait toujours trente-quatre heures par malle-poste et quarante- 
deux heures pat diligence pour parcourir les 456 kilométres de Paris 4 Strasbourg. Les 
malles-poste quittaient Paris tous les soirs 4 six heures. Voir J. V. Kutscheit et Gustav 
Hempel, Reise und Eisenbahn-Buch, Berlin, juin 1850, p. 66; British and Foreign 
Travellers’ Guide, London 1843. 

6 Science and Society, III (1939), p. 3543; IV (1940), p. 216. 
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comptes rendus de la Société des Droits de ’! Homme au dela du 11 | 


avril, il aurait été surpris de rencontrer Marx réclamant des revisions 
du procés-verbal a la séance du 29 avril.1 A ce moment-la Karl Marx 
gérait les affaires de la Neue Rheinische Zeitung 4 Cologne et rien 
n’indique un retour a Paris.? 


Ayant établi que l’orateur de la Société des Droits de Homme n/a 
pu étre Karl Marx, pourra-t-on se permettre quelques spéculations 
sur l’identité du «faux» Marx? Ni prénom, ni profession, ni adresse 
ne se trouvent dans les procés-verbaux sommaires que nous avons 
retenus. Nous savons que ce Marx parisien professait un républi- 
canisme avancé sans quoi il n’aurait pu se trouver parmi les orateurs 
quasi-réguliers de la Société des Droits de ’ Homme. A en juger par 
ses interventions, il possédait une tournure d’esprit pratique. Ses 
propos tenus 4 la séance du 10 avril nous permettent d’arriver 4 un 
essai de conclusion: ce jour-la il se plaignait, en effet, de la décision 
prise aux entrepdts publics de ne plus admettre en consignation 
que les matiéres premiéres. Auparavant on avait regu aussi les objets 
fabriqués, remettant un récépissé au dépositaire. Les petits fabricants, 
acculés au mur par la crise bancaire, pouvaient donc faire négocier ce 
récépissé au comptoir d’escompte. Marx proposa d’adresser une 
protestation auprés du Gouvernement provisoire contre cette 
nouvelle restriction.’ Il y a la un grief assez spécialisé: en effet, a la 
séance suivante du 11 avril, Villain, président de la Société des Droits 
de ’ Homme, en dispose en conseillant aux petits fabricants de signer 
une protestation au gouvernement. N’est-il pas vraisemblable de 
supposer que le Marx sociétaire était, lui aussi, parmi les petits 
fabricants ainsi visés? Alors comment s’y prendre pour trouver un 
Marx, petit fabricant, 4 Paris en 1848? Cvest Flaubert dans 
L’Education sentimentale qui nous met sur la piste: Frédéric, revenu 


1 La Commune de Paris, le 4 mai 1848. 





2 La lettre de Marx a Engels du ca. 24 avril 1848 ne donne aucune indication d’un retour | 


a Paris. Comme rédacteur de la Neue Rheinische Zeitung que l’on venait d’organiser, un 
tel voyage 4 ce moment-ci aurait été trés étrange. La lettre d’Engels 4 Marx 4 Cologne du 
9 mai n’indique non plus aucune interruption du séjour de Marx en Allemagne, MEGA, 
Abt. III/1, pp. 99-102. Le passeport de Marx ne porte aucun visa parisien jusqu’au 3 juin 
1849. Dr. H. Lademacher de l’Institut International d’Histoire Sociale considére ce fait 
comme assez conclusif. 

3 La Commune de Paris, le 14 avril 1848. Pour les décrets et arrétés de cette législation 
économique initiée par le Gouvernement républicain provisoire, voir J. B. Duvergier, 
Collection complete des lois, décrets, ordonnances, réglements et avis du conseil d’état, 
XLV (1848), Paris 1848, pp. 75, 81-82, 107-111, 121. Les restrictions aux matiéres 
premiéres dont le Marx sociétaire se plaigna ne semblent pas avoir eu un fondement légal. 
4 La Commune de Paris, le 15 avril 1848. 
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4 Paris aprés un séjour de plusieurs années en province, retrouve sa 
Mme Arnoux, qui avait changé d’adresse dans l’intervalle, en con- 
sultant L’Annuaire-Almanach du Commerce de Didot-Bottin. Or, 
dans L’Annuaire-Almanach de 18491 nous ne trouvons parmi les 
quinze Marx inscrits qu’un seul industriel: il s’agit de Marx, fabricant 
de casquettes, demeurant 16, rue Sainte-Avoie, une ruelle prés de la 
mairie de ce qui était alors le VIle arrondissement. Si cette identi- 
fication n’est point concluante, elle est toujours plus acceptable que 
celle qui avait égaré Karl Marx parmi les militants de la Société des 
Droits de l’ Homme. 


1 Je me suis servi de l’Annuaire de 1849 me fondant sur la supposition qu’il fut rédigé 
année précédente. 
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JOHANN PHILIPP BECKER ALS MITSTREITER | 


FUR DIE ERRINGUNG DEMOKRATISCHER 
ZIELE IN DER SCHWEIZ 


EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DES VORMARZ IM KANTON BERN 


Mein Freund, Joh. Phil. Becker zu Biel, steht im Begriff gleich 
mir, ein Biirgerrecht im Kanton Bern nachzusuchen. K6nnten 
Sie ihm dabei behilflich sein, so bitte ich Sie, es zu thun. Ich 
kenne keinen tiichtigeren Mann, an ihm wird der Kanton einen 
thatigen, kraftigen und hochherzigen Birger gewinnen. Nach 
meiner Uberzeugung wiegen alle Deutsche, die seit 3 Jahren 
Biirger in Bern geworden, diesen einen nicht auf.”? 

So schrieb Karl Mathy im Januar 1842 in einem Brief an Regie- 
rungsrath Dr. J. R. Schneider. 


Wer war dieser Becker, fiir den sich Mathy so einsetzte? Becker wurde 
am 20.3.1809 in Frankenthal in der Pfalz als Sohn eines Handwerkers 
geboren. Wie aus der franzésisch geschricbenen Geburtsurkunde 


hervorgeht, erhielt er den Vornamen Jean Philippe.? Da die Pfalz bis 


1814 franzdsisch war, blieb Becker bis dahin franzésischer citoyen. Die 
Eindriicke der Jugend wirken oft bestimmend auf das spatere Leben 
der Menschen ein. So war es auch bei dem jungen Becker. Er nahm 
den fortschrittlichen Geist, den die Franzésische Revolution in seine 
Heimat getragen hatte, schon als Junge in sich auf und blieb den 
Ideen der Grofen Biirgerlichen Franzésischen Revolution, ,,/iberté, 
égalité, fraternité’, sein ganzes Leben lang treu. 

Diese Ideen aber muBten Becker bald mit den bestehenden Zu- 
standen in seiner 1816 bayrisch gewordenen Heimat in Konflikt 
bringen. Somit wurde Becker schon in seiner friihen Jugend ein 
,unbestimmter Oppositionsmann”.? 

Als sich 1832 in Hambach die fortschrittlichsten Krafte des da- 
maligen Deutschlands versammelten, da gehérte Becker trotz seinet 
Jugend schon zu denen, die auf der SchloBruine als Redner auf- 


1 Karl Mathy, Brief aus Karlsruhe vom 15./30.1.1842, Nr. 41 an Regierungsrath Dr. J. R. 
Schneider, in: Nachla8 Dr. J. Schneiders, Korrespondenz L-S, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 

2 Geburtsurkunde Beckers, Nr. 26, 1809, Frankenthal, Archiv. 

3 F, Engels, Dem Gediachtnis Johann Philipp Beckers, in: Der Sozialdemokrat, Organ 
der Sozialdemokratie deutscher Zunge, Ziirich vom 17.12.1886, Nr. 51, Titelseite. 
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traten.! In seinen Ausfiihrungen forderte er, da sich die Menschen 
zu einer Organisation zusammenschliefen und sich bewaffnen sollten, 
um die Fiirsten von den Thronen zu stiirzen. 

Es ist von besonderer Bedeutung, daB Becker in Hambach mit den 
fortschrittlichen Vertretern der damaligen deutschen Intelligenz, mit 
Dr. Siebenpfeiffer und Dr. Wirth, zusammentraf. Beide Manner haben 
das politische BewuBtsein des Pfalzers mit geformt und dazu bei- 
getragen, dal} weder Verhaftungen noch Verfolgungen ihn von dem 
einmal eingeschlagenen Wege abbringen konnten. Als Becker wegen 
seines Auftretens in Hambach verhaftet wurde und danach den Kampf 
in Deutschland nicht mehr fortsetzen konnte, emigrierte er 1838 in 
die Schweiz. 

In seiner Wahlheimat, der Schweiz, hat Becker fast 50 Jahre lang 
- bis zu seinem Tode 1886 - aktiv am politischen Geschehen teil- 
genommen. Wahrend er spater einer der riihrigsten Kampfer der 
Internationalen Arbeiterassoziation (IAA) wurde, beteiligte er sich 
wahrend der ersten Jahre seines Schweizer Aufenthaltes aktiv an den 
vormarzlichen Bestrebungen der Schweizer Demokratie. Diesem 
Zeitabschnitt soll folgender Artikel gewidmet sein. 


I. BECKERS UBERSIEDLUNG IN DIE SCHWEIZ, 
ZUNACHST NACH BERN 


Becker hatte schon im Jahre 1837 Reisen in die Schweiz unternom- 
men, um sich zu orientieren, wo er im Falle einer Ubersiedlung in die 
Schweiz eine neue Heimstatte finden k6nne. Am 27.5.1838 wurde ihm 
das Recht erteilt, sich mit seiner Familie in Bern niederzulassen.? Die 
Emigration in die Schweiz war vor allem auf Anraten von Beckers 


1 J. Ph. Becker, Seine Rede in Hambach, abgedruckt in Wirth J. G. H.: Das Nationalfest 
der Deutschen zu Hambach, Neustadt a. H. 1832, S. 85-87, auBerdem in: Monatsschrift 
des Frankenthaler Altertumsvereins, Frankenthal 1932, 40. Jahrg., Nr. 5 S. 17-18. - 
Vergleiche dazu auch: ders., Etwas iiber das Hambacher Fest, in: Der arme Conrad, 
Illustrierter Kalender fiir das arbeitende Volk, Leipzig 1876, 1. Jg., S. 34-36; ders., 
Offener Brief an die deutschen Parteigenossen bei Gelegenheit der 50 jahrigen Gedenk- 
feier des Hambacher Festes, Genf 27.5.1882, Ziirich 1882; Vollstandige Verhandlungen 
vor dem Kgl. Bayr. Appellationsgerichte des Rheinkreises und in den 6ffentlichen 
Sitzungen des auBerordentlichen Assisengerichts zu Landau vom 29.7.1833 und der 
folgenden Tage gegen Dr. Wirth, Dr. Siebenpfeiffer, Hochdérfer, Scharpff, Becker, 
Dr. Grosse, Dr. Pistor, Rost und Baumann. Hrg. von Ludwig Hoffmann, Zweibriicken 
1833, S. 30ff. 

* Manual des Regierungsrates, Nr. 6 vom 15. Juni 1838-28. Juli 1838, Seite 539, in: 
Staatsarchiv Bern. Bewilligung fiir Herrn Joh. Phil. Becker aus Bayern, um sich als 
Biirstenfabrikant mit seiner Familie in Bern niederzulassen, gegen Deposition eines 
gehérig legalisierten, fiir 2 Jahre giiltigen Heimatscheins vom 21. Marz 1836. 
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Freunden, Karl Mathy und Dr. Siebenpfeiffer, erfolgt.1 Dr. Sieben- 
pfeiffer lehrte damals als Professor an der Universitat Bern. Wahrend 
seines kurzen Berner Aufenthaltes beteiligte sich Becker von der 
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Aarestadt aus am sogenannten ,,Prinzenhandel”. Die franzésischen | 


Drohungen hatten die in ihrem Nationalgefiihl verletzten Schweizer 
veranlaBt, Verteidigungsmanahmen einzuleiten. Wahrend in einer 
Linie von Genf bis Basel zwei Schweizer Korps die Grenze decken 
sollten, beteiligten sich auch Schiitzenvereine und Freikorps an dieser 
Aktion.” Bei der Errichtung eines solchen Freikorps war Becker mit 


tatig.? Verstindlich wird uns seine Handlungsweise aus dem Haf, | 


den er damals gegen Frankreich hegte und der manchmal sogar 


chauvinistische Formen annahm.! Becker sah in Frankreich und 
RuBland die beiden Hauptfeinde Deutschlands: 


»Frankreich bedroht uns mit Verstiimmelung und Entehrung 
durch Wegnahme des Rheins; Rufland lastet mit dem ganzen 
Gewicht seines absoluten Staatsprinzips auf unserer inneren 
Entwicklung und bedroht uns mit dem Verlust freier Benutzung 
der Donaumiindungen; in Frankreich wird die biirgerliche 
Jugend erhitzt mit der Idee eines Weltreiches; in Ruf land wird 
die adlige Jugend mit gleichen Gedanken gestachelt.” > 


Natiirlich wurde Beckers Eintreten fiir Louis Bonaparte 1838 auch | 


von der allgemeinen Meinung, die damals ttber den franzdsischen 
Thronpratendenten in der Schweiz herrschte, mitbestimmt. Gab ¢s 
doch viele, die sich von dem jovialen und biederen Wesen des Prinzen 
tauschen lieBen, der gerade in Bern eine ,,echt radikale Gesinnung” 
zur Schau trug.® 

Wie dem auch sei, es erscheint mir als eine Ironie der Geschichte, 
daB Beckers erstes politisches Handeln in der Schweiz, in jenem 
Lande, in dem er einer der Vorkampfer der internationalen Arbeiter- 


1 Ehrerbietige Bitte an die hohe Regierung der Republik Bern von Joh. Phil. Becker, 


Kaufmann, Fabrikant aus Frankenthal in Rheinbayern, dermalen wohnend in Biel, 


sich in einem Orte des Kantons ein Biirgerrecht erwerben zu diirfen, in: Die Vortrage 
der Direktion der Justiz und Polizei, Mappe 1.-10. Oktober 1846, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 

2 P. Feddersen, Geschichte der Schweizerischen Regeneration von 1830-1848, Ziirich 
1867, S. 272-273. 

3 N. Rjasanoff, Zur Biographie von Johann Philipp Becker. Sein Curriculum vitae bis 
1856, in: Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, heraus- 
gegeben von Carl Griinberg, Leipzig 1914, 4. Jg., S. 316. 

4 J. Ph. Becker, Ein Wort iiber die Fragen der Zeit, seinen Mitbiirgern zum Geschenk 
von Johann Philipp Becker, einem deutschen Biirger aus dem Gewerbestande, Bellevue 
bei Konstanz 1841, S. 32. 

5 Ebenda, S. 31. 

8 E. Blésch, Prinz Louis Napoleon in Bern. Berner Taschenbuch 1881, S. 221-229. 
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bewegung werden sollte, ausgerechnet eine Angelegenheit betraf, die 
zugunsten des Prinzen Napoleon bestimmt war, jenes Mannes, den 
Becker spater, als Louis Bonaparte Kaiser der Franzosen geworden 
wat, im ,,Vorboten” so heftig angriff,’ bei dessen Sturz Becker 1870 
sarkastisch in seiner Zeitschrift bemerkte: 


»Die Vorsehung der Gewalt der Umstinde, die dich zeitweilig 
zum Napoleon III. erhoben, hat dich nun in ihrem hohen 
Ratschlusse wieder zum Alltagsmenschen, dem simplen Louis 
herabgedriickt. Und so stehst du nun wieder, wie s.Z. vor 
StraBburg und Boulogne, als erbarmungswiirdiger Simplicius 
da — und ach, sogar, weil inzwischen verlorengegangen, ohne die 
Zauberkraft deines Namens. Doch ein Trost ist dir geblieben: 
da die ‘GroBe Nation’ [sich der zwanzigjihrigen Herrschaft 
deiner ‘Kapazitat’] mehr zu schamen hat, als Du dich der von der 
grausamen Natur dir so sparlich gespendeten Anlagen.” 2 


2. BECKERS UBERSIEDLUNG NACH BIEL 


Da Becker in Bern einen unergiebigen Boden fiir seine industrielle 
Tatigkeit fand *, begab er sich am Anfang des Jahres 1839 nach dem 
gewerbefleiBigen Biel, jener landschaftlich so schén gelegenen 
Stadt, in deren Mauern und Umgebung schon oft freiheitlich gesinnte 
Menschen Zuflucht gesucht hatten. Eine Zeitlang lebte Galeer, der 
Fiihrer des Schweizer Griitlivereins, hier. In dem nahegelegenen 
Bade Grenchen hatte sich Mazzini vor der Polizei verborgen.* 

Vom Regierungsstatthalteramt Biel liegt eine vom 25.1.1839 
datierte Niederlassungsbewilligung vor, die die Behérde auf ein 
Leumundszeugnis aus Bern vom 7.12.1838 ausgestellt hatte. Johann 
Philipp Becker wurde dann am 9.3.1839 in Biel zum ,,Einsassen” 
angenommen.® Er wohnte zunachst mit seiner Familie im Hause des 
Herrn Lorenz Dietz an der Obergasse (heute Haus Nr. 13).6 GewifB 
waren es anfangs sehr schwere Monate, die die Familie Becker in 
Biel verbrachte. Heimat und liebe Bekannte hatte man in Rhein- 


1]. Ph. Becker, in: Der Vorbote. Politische und sozialékonomische Zeitschrift. Zentral- 
organ der Sektionsgruppe deutscher Sprache der Internationalen Arbeiterassoziation, 
redigiert von J. Ph. Becker, Genf 1866-71, siche: 1866, Heft 6, S. 83; 1867, Heft 4, S. 52; 
1867, Heft 7, S. 102; 1867, Heft 11, S. 164; 1868, Heft 6, S. 89-92. 

* Ebenda, Heft 8, 1870, S. 114. 

8 J. Ph. Becker, Ehrerbietige Bitte..., a.a.O. 

*E. Blésch, Eduard Blésch und 30 Jahre Bernischer Geschichte, Bern 1872, S. 229. 

5 Birgerrodel II, Biirgerkanzlei Biel. 

°Kontrolle iiber die etablierten und haushablichen Einsassen von Biel 1832-1847, 
Stadtarchiv Biel. (Fir diese Mitteilung danke ich Herrn Stadtarchivar Bourquin in Biel.) 
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bayern zuriickgelassen.t Eine sehr unsichere Zukunft lag vor ihnen, } 
Dazu kam noch, da Frau Becker damals erneut in Hoffnung war, 
Frau Elisabeth Becker, geb. Seser, ertrug in vorbildlicher Weise, in 
Hingabe und Opferbereitschaft all das an Entbehrungen, was ihr das | 
politische Wirken ihres Mannes auferlegte. Sie war selbst ein Kind der 
heiteren Pfalz und hat sicher nur schweren Herzens ihre Eltern- und 
Heimatstadt Frankenthal verlassen, jene Stadt, in der sie bis zur 
Emigration in die Schweiz schon 3 Kindern das Leben geschenkt 
hatte. 

Am 13.10.1827 wat Gottfried geboren worden. Er hatte den ideellen 
Sinn und das unstete Blut des Vaters geerbt.2 Er wanderte spater nach 
Amerika aus, beteiligte sich dort als Journalist und Redakteur,? nahm 
an dem Sezessionskrieg teil, riickte an der Spitze eines Regiments 
gegen die siidlichen Staaten ins Feld. Er wurde in zwei Schlachten 
schwer verwundet. Das Generalspatent erhielt er gerade in dem 
Augenblick, als er seinen Verletzungen erlag.* In die Frankenthaler | 
Zeit fallt auch die Geburt eines Madchens (29.9.1831) und die Geburt 
von Georg Becker am 24.7.1834. Letzterer wurde ein ganz be- 
deutender Schweizer Musikschriftsteller. Seiner musikwissenschaft- 
lichen Verdienste wegen wurde er zum Dr. h.c. der Genfer Universi- 
tat promoviert. Er gab unter anderem das auch in Fachkreisen ge- 
schatzte Werk: ,,La musique en Suisse depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’a la fin du XVIIle siécle” heraus.5 Er starb hoch- 
geachtet 1928 in Genf. Auch in Biel rif der Kindersegen der Familie 
Becker nicht ab. Schon am 2.3.1839 erblickte Ernst Hermann das | 
Licht der Welt. Er unterstiitzte seinen Vater spater bei redaktionellen 
Arbeiten am ,,Vorboten”. Wahrend der Jahre bis 1848 gebar Frau 
Becker noch drei Madchen: Josephine, Elise, Johanna. Uber das 
Schicksal von Beckers Kindern kénnen wir ausfiihrlicher in einem 
Brief Beckers an Sorge lesen.® 


~ 


—— 


1 Ferdinand Lingenau, Brief an Joh. Phil. Becker vom 21.12.1874 und 23.7.1875, in: 
Beckers NachlaB, Internationales Institut fiir Sozialgeschichte, Amsterdam. 

* Werner Bourquin, Schweizer Holz- und Bauarbeiterverband, 25 Jahre Sektion Biel, 
erschienen in Biel 1955, S. 45. 

3 Carl Wittke, Refugees of Revolution. The German Forty-Eighters in America, Phila- 
delphia 1952, S. 229. 

4 Reinhold Riiegg, Aus Briefen an Johann Philipp Becker, in: Die Neue Zeit. Revue des 
geistigen und 6ffentlichen Lebens. 6. Jahrgang, Stuttgart 1888, S. 451. 

5 Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz, Band 2, Neuenburg 1924, S. 67. 

6 J. Ph. Becker, Brief vom 3.8.1867 aus Genf an F. A. Sorge, in: Briefwechsel Beckers , 
an Sorge 1867-1883, in: Schweizerisches Sozialarchiv Ziirich. - Dieser bisher unver- 
6ffentlichte Brief, der mir freundlicherweise als Kopie von Herrn Dr. Eugen Steinemann 
vom Schweizerischen Sozialarchiv Ziirich zur Verfiigung gestellt wurde, gibt einen 
guten Einblick in Beckers Familienverhiltnisse. Siehe auch: Biirgerrodel II, Biirger- 
kanzlei Biel. 
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3. BECKERS BERUFLICHE TATIGKEIT IN BIEL 


In Biel betrieb Becker zunachst gemeinschaftlich mit Herrn Ernst 
Schiiler Weinhandel und ein Uhrengeschaft. Seit 1841 handelte er mit 
Zigarren, die er aus Bremen und Briissel bezog und in der Schweiz 
vertrieb. Da dies ein sehr eintragliches Geschaft war, ging Becker 1842 
dazu iiber, zusammen mit R. Moser selbst Zigarren herzustellen. 
Damit erwarb sich Becker das Verdienst, in Biel die Zigarrenherstel- 
lung eingefiihrt und eine neue Verdienstmdéglichkeit in der Stadt 
geschaffen zu haben. Die Bieler Bevolkerung schatzte dies umso 
mehr, weil Erwerbslosigkeit seit dem 1842 erfolgten Eingehen der 
Indiennefabrik in Biel viele Arbeiter bedrohte.! 

Beckers geschaftliche Unternehmungen gingen so gut, daB er 1846 
die Arbeiterzahl in seinem Betrieb erneut erhohen konnte. Er bezog 
damals aus den verschiedensten Teilen der Welt Tabak, so aus 
Holland, Westindien, Ostindien, Nordamerika, Brasilien, dem Elsa8 
und der Pfalz. SchlieBlich kaufte er mit Herrn Stadtforstverwalter 
Greyerz aus Biel ein Wasserwerk, teils um dadurch die immer mehr 
aufbliihende Uhrenindustrie zu unterstiitzen, teils um dort Zigarren- 
kisten anfertigen zu lassen.? Da® Becker sich mit seiner schweizeri- 
schen Wahlheimat verbunden fiihlte, diirfte aus der Tatsache ent- 
nommen werden, dai er am 26.10.1846 fiir 150 Louisdor als Biirger 
Biels aufgenommen wurde.* Mit der Verbesserung seiner materiellen 
Lage hangt es auch zusammen, dafs er 1846 das Haus Nr. 258 erwarb, 
das noch heute an der Obergasse steht und die Nummer 33 tragt. Auf 
den runden Befestigungsturm setzte Becker einen hdlzernen Aufbau. 
In diesem Holzturm trocknete er seinen Tabak. Er fiihrte auBerdem 
im Hause eine Wirtschaft, die er spater in Erinnerung an die Genfer 
Revolution 1846 ,,Café St. Gervais” nannte.4 Fiir seine wirtschaft- 
lichen Erfolge in Biel erhielt er von der 6konomischen Gesellschaft 
sogar ein Diplom.® 
1 Werner Bourquin, Schweizer Holz- und Bauarbeiterverband, a.a.O., S. 44. 

2 J. Ph. Becker, Ehrerbietige Bitte..., a.a.O. 

3 Biirgerrodel II, Biirgerkanzlei Biel; vergl. auch das Protokoll des GroBen Raths, 
Nr. 21 vom 8.2.1846 bis 23.3.1847, S. 471 vom 25.1.1847, aus dem hervorgeht, daB 
Becker auch das Kantonsbiirgerrecht erhielt. Darin heiBt es: dem Herrn Johann Philipp 
Becker, gebiirtig aus Frankenthal in Rheinbayern, reformierter Konfession, in Biel 
wohnhaft, dem die Biirgergemeinde die Zusicherung der Aufnahme in ihr Biirgerrecht 
erteilt hat. Abstimmung durch Ballotierung: fiir Willfahr 92 Stimmen, fiir Abschlag 39. 
Die erforderliche Stimmenzahl von 2 Drittel der Anwesenden betrug 88. Siehe auch: 
Manual des Regierungsrates, Nr. 122 vom 11.1.1847 bis 18.2.1847, Schreiben vom 
23.1.1847, S. 165 und vom 26.1.1847, S. 196; Die Vortrage der Direktion der Justiz 
und Polizei, Mappe 1.-10. Oktober 1846, Nr. 359, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 

4 Werner Bourquin, Schweizer Holz- und Bauarbeiterverband, a.a.O., S. 44. 


5 Fernand Schwab, Die industrielle Entwicklung der Stadt Biel, Biel 1918 (Diss. Bern), 
S. 24-26. 
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Obwohl Becker sich in Biel eine gesicherte Existenz aufgebaut 
hatte, die von staatlicher Seite auch entsprechend gewiirdigt wurde,! 
gab er sein altes Ideal, ein Kampfer fiir die menschliche Freiheit zu 
sein, nicht auf. Ohne Riicksicht auf pers6énliche Nachteile kimpfte er 
im Vormiatz tiberall dort mit, wo es um die Errichtung einer Schweizer 
Demokratie ging. Dazu gab es im aufgeschlossenen Kanton Bern und 
besonders im damaligen Biel viele Méglichkeiten. 


4. BECKERS POLITISCH-AGITATORISCHE TATIGKEIT IN BIEL 
UND UMGEBUNG BIS ZUM JAHRE 1847 


a. Seine Stellung zu sozialen und politischen Problemen um 1840|42 


Wenn wir Beckers Meinung, die Meinung eines am Anfang der 
dreiBiger Jahre stehenden emigrierten deutschen Handwerkers, auf 
sozialem und auBenpolitischem Gebiete naher kennenlernen wollen, 
so sind es besonders zwei Schriften, die uns einen Einblick in seine 
Gedankenwelt um diese Zeit gestatten. Seine Ansichten zur sozialen 
Frage finden sich in einem Brief Beckers vom Januar 1842 an Simon 
Schmid in Lausanne.? In diesem Brief schreibt Becker, daB er sich zum 
Giitergemeinschaftlertum, wie es Wilhelm Weitling vertritt, nicht 
bekennen kénne, obwohl er (Becker) einer sozialen Reform von 
ganzer Seele zugetan sei. 


,»Begniigen wir uns doch, erst das zu erlangen, was sich nach dem 
Wesen unserer Zeit, dem Charakter unseres Geschlechts und des- 
sen Forderungen und Bediirfnissen nach, erlangen la48t... Vor 
Jahren war ich eurer Theorie ganz zugetan aber das Leben und 
die Erfahrungen haben mich eines anderen belehrt.” § 


In einer heute sehr seltenen Schrift: ,,.Ein Wort iiber die Fragen der 
Zeit” * nimmt Becker 1841 zu dem politischen Weltgeschehen 
Stellung. Es kann nicht meine Aufgabe hier sein, auf diese von 


1 Die Vortrage der Direktion der Justiz und Polizei, Mappe Januar 1847, Nr. 674, 
Herrn Joh. Phil. Beckers Naturalisationsgesuch. (Beckers Naturalisation wird fiir das 
Land als niitzlich erachtet.) In: Staatsarchiv Bern. 

2 J. Ph. Becker, Brief aus Biel vom 29.1.1842 an Simon Schmid in Lausanne, in: Weitling- 
Papiere, P. 239. 1. Fasz. f. Nr. 5, in: Staatsarchiv Ziirich. Fiir die Ubersendung einer 
Kopie dieses Briefes bin ich Herrn Dr. U. Helfenstein vom Staatsarchiv Ziirich sehr 
verbunden. 

3 Ebenda. 

4 J. Ph. Becker, Ein Wort..., a.a.0. 
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Dr. Wirth eingeleitete Schrift naher einzugehen. Ich méchte nur 
darauf hinweisen, daB Becker in dieser Abhandlung besonders drei 
Themenkreise umreiBt: das Verhialtnis Deutschlands zu Frankreich, 
die orientalische Frage, die Frage Krieg oder Frieden. Gleichzeitig 
fordert Becker immer wieder, die Vélkergleichheit zu sanktionieren, 
die unterdriickten Vélker zu befreien, und sowohl das Frankreich des 
BiirgerkGnigs als auch das zaristische RuSland an Eroberungsziigen 
zu hindern.1 Die Abneigung Beckers gegen jede absolute Herrschaft, 
sein dauerndes Eintreten ftir die Freiheit — ,,Darum Freiheit vor allem, 
das Ubrige von selbst”, so hatte er sich in einer kleinen Broschiire 
spiter geduBert? — fiihrten ihn bald in die demokratischen Be- 
strebungen des Schweizer Vormiarz. 


b. Seine Teilnahme an den Freischarenziigen gegen Luzern 


Eine unmittelbare Folge der Jesuitenberufung nach Luzern waren 
die Freischarenziige. Eine kleine Gruppe freisinniger Luzerner war 
iiber die Entscheidung des Rates so erbost, daB sie sich zu einer 
Schilderhebung entschlo8. Gemeinsam mit den Gesinnungsgenossen 
anderer Kantone wollte man am 8.12.1844 losschlagen. Zu denen, die 
sich iiber die Jesuitenberufung empérten, gehérte auch Becker, der 
bei seiner Tatigkeit als Handelsreisender, ,,wahrend der er auf die 
politische Wiihlerei” mehr Zeit als auf seine Geschafte verwandte, 
oft die sch6nen Gestade des Vierwaldstattersees bereist hatte und 
auch nach Luzern gekommen war. Dort traf er haufig mit Luzerner 
Freisinnigen zusammen. Nachdem Becker seine Geschiafte mit dem 
Schwanenwirt erledigt hatte, begab er sich in die ,,Leuengrube”. 
Dort hérte er die Herren Winkler, Biihler von Biiron u.a., wie sie 
sich tiber das Aufkommen der Reaktion in der Schweiz ereiferten. 
Wenn Becker diesen Mannern zuhGrte, wie sie ganz fest umrissene 
Taten forderten, so hatte er selbst am liebsten gleich mit zugeschlagen. 
Wahrend in der ,,Leuengrube” das liberale Element vorherrschte, 
versammelten sich im ,,Raben” die Vertreter der Arbeitervereine. Sie 
vertraten eine revolutionire Richtung. Da Becker sowohl die liberalen 
als auch die radikaleren Kreise Luzerns gut kannte, gewann er einen 
guten Uberblick iiber die Verhiltnisse in der Stadt zur Zeit der 
Jesuitenberufung 1844. 


1 Ebenda, S. 31. y 

2 J. Ph. Becker, Die Neutralitat nach dem Marchen vom Menschenfresser, erzahlt von 
Joh. Phil. Becker. Zum Frommen der Menschheit. Den gesetzgebenden Versammlungen 
aller Volker, vornehmlich aber der Schweizerischen Tagsatzung gewidmet, Biel 1848, S.8. 
3 J. Ph. Becker, Aus meinen Erinnerungen, in: Der Republikaner, Volkskalender auf 
das Jahr 1878, hrg. von R. Riiegg, Winterthur 1878, S. 66. 
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Als man in Biel am 8.12.1844 davon hoérte, daB es in Luzern zu 
einer Entscheidung kommen sollte, wurde am Vormittag in aller 
Eile eine Versammlung im Rathaus einberufen, die beraten sollte, 
was zu tun sei. Ungefahr 70 Personen trafen dort zusammen. Es kam 
zu einer lebhaften Diskussion. Becker gehérte wie sein Freund Ernst 
Schiiler zu denen, die im Sinne der Aufmunterung zur Teilnahme am 
Waffengang sprachen.! 

Eine Biirgerwehr wurde organisiert, die auch die Anordnungen 
zut Aufstellung eines Freikorps treffen sollte. Dieses Freikorps hatte 
sich dem Landsturm gegen Luzern anzuschlieBen. Die Begeisterung 
dieser Bieler Freischar, der auch Becker angehérte, war so groB, 
daB man am 9.12.1844, als die Nachricht von Solothurn kam, die 
Liberalen seien in Luzern schon besiegt, doch noch um 16 Uhr im 
Gasthaus ,,Jura” in Biel eine Versammlung durchfiihrte und gegen 
17 Uhr die Schar abzog.? Becker berichtet, daB er sich an die 
Spitze des Bieler Fahnleins stellte.* An irgendwelchen Kampfhand- 
lungen nahm diese Freischar nicht teil. Als man in Solothurn erneut 
von der Niederlage der Luzerner hérte, kehrte man in aller Stille 
nach Biel zuriick.! 

Wenn auch dieser erste Freischarenzug gegen die Jesuiten in 
Luzern fehlschlug, bezw. das von Becker gefiihrte Bieler Fahnlein 
iiberhaupt nicht zum Einsatz kam, so hatte Beckers Teilnahme meiner 
Meinung nach deshalb eine ziemliche Bedeutung, weil er sich damit 
schon 1844 offen zum Antijesuitismus bekannte. Damit bezog er 
aber vom Anfang an eine klare Stellung in einer Frage, die nicht nur 
fiir den Kanton Luzern, sondern fiir die Entwicklung der Eid- 
genossenschaft als Lebensfrage angesehen werden mufte.5 

Die Wut iiber die Jesuiten war in der Schweiz so gro , dai bald 
wieder Versammlungen stattfanden, in denen iiber einen neven 
Freischarenzug gesprochen wurde. Als in der Nacht vom 30. zum 
31.3.1845 zwei Kolonnen von Huttwyl und Zofingen gegen Luzern 
aufbrachen, schlossen sich diesem Zuge, den Ulrich Ochsenbein 
fiihrte, auch 50 Bieler Biirger®, unter ihnen Johann Philipp Becker, an.’ 


1 Albert Maag, Oberst Johann Philipp Becker von Biel und die deutsch-helvetische 
Legion 1848-1849 in: Der kleine Bund, literarische Beilage des ,,Bund” vom 14.10.1928, 
Jg. 9, Nr. 42, S. 329-331. 

2 G, Blésch, Chronik von Biel von den Altesten Zeiten bis zu Ende 1873, Biel 1875, S. 227. 
3 J. Ph. Becker, Curriculum vitae... a.a.O., in: Archiv fiir..., a.a.0., S. 316. 

4 G. Blésch, Chronik von Biel..., a.a.0., S. 227. 

5 Hans Spreng, Ulrich Ochsenbein, Bern 1918, S. 31. 

® G. Blésch, Chronik von Biel..., a.a.0., S. 228; vergl. auch: Die Seelander im Frei- 
scharenzug von 1845 (Vortrag im Historischen Verein von Biel 27.3.1908, in: Bieler 
Neujahrsblatt 1909, S. 9-29 (Becker nicht erwahnt). 

7 J. Ph. Becker, Curriculum vitae..., a.a.0., S. 316. 
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Bekanntlich kam es bei Malters zu einem furchtbaren Gemetzel. 
Die Freischaren wurden vollkommen besiegt. Wie groB® die Anteil- 
nahme Biels an den Ereignissen war, geht aus der Bieler Chronik 
deutlich hervor. Man umlagerte am 2.4.1845 scharenweise den Post- 
wagen, um die ersten Nachrichten zu héren. Der HaB der Bevélke- 
rung richtete sich bald gegen die Regierung, die den Zug zuerst 
gebilligt hatte und, wie man glaubte, in letzter Minute den Frei- 
schirlern in den Riicken gefallen ware. 

In einer Stadt wie Biel, wo man sich so entschieden fiir die Frei- 
scharenziige bekannte, gewann Becker, der sich an beiden Ziigen 
beteiligt und bei der Propagierung derselben mitgewirkt hatte, immer 
mehr an Ansehen. Wenn auch mancher vom Standpunkt der formalen 
Staatsordnung aus die Freischarenziige verurteilte, weil er in dem 
bewaffneten Uberfall auf einen anderen Kanton eine grobe Rechts- 
widrigkeit sah, so gab es doch sehr viele gute Patrioten, die den 
Freischarlern schon deshalb nicht bése sein konnten, wiel diese mit 
den Waffen fiir ein Ziel kampften, das die Mehrheit des Schweizer 
Biirgertums erstrebte: fiir die geistige Emanzipation gegeniiber der 
kirchlich-politischen Reaktion.1 

Um Beckers spatere Meinung tiber die beiden Freischarenziige zu 
erfahren, miissen wir in seinen Aufzeichnungen der letzten Jahre 
blattern. 1877 schreibt er im ,,Republikaner”: 


»Hatte doch gerade das MifSlingen dieser beiden Schilder- 
hebungen den wertvollen Erfolg, dem Schweizervolk seine zeit- 
weilige Aufgabe zu klarerem Bewuftsein zu bringen und es 
wuchtiger zu gemeinschaftlichen und einheitlichen Bestrebungen 
anzuregen. Mehr als je sah man jetzt ein, daB nur durch eine 
radikale Umwilzung einer schweizerisch nationalen, wahrhaft 
freiheitlichen Entwicklung sichere Bahn geschaffen werden 
kénne, und da zu diesem Behufe die von der Heiligen Allianz 
der Schweiz aufgezwungene 1815er Bundesakte, welche den 
Kantonen eine fast absolute Souveranitét garantierte und alle 
Entfaltung gesunden Gemeinlebens verunmdglichte, durch 
jedwede Mittel beseitigt und demgema8 die Bundesreform auf 
den Schild gehoben werden miisse... Im Kanton Bern, welcher 
durch seine GréGe und bewaffnete Macht eine mafigebende 
Stellung in dieser allgemeinen Bewegung einnahm, wurde der 
Revisionskampf zum Sturze der Regierung um so griindlicher 
und verbitterter durchgefiihrt, als eben diese Regierung, welche 


1]. Dierauer, Die Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Gotha 1917, 


Band 5, S. 679. 
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die Freischarenziige seinerzeit heimlich begiinstigte, nun nach 
deren Scheitern nur Eselstritte und VerfolgungsmaBregeln fiir 
sie hatte.” 1 


c. Der Wein- und Zigarrenreisende Becker — ein politischer Agitator 


Auf seinen Geschiftsreisen kam Becker in der Mitte der vierziger 
Jahre des vergangenen Jahrhunderts in fast alle Teile der Schweiz. 
Er stand mit dem Jungen Deutschland (Marr) in Verbindung, er 
veranlaBte, dafi Petitionen Luzerner Fliichtlinge im Kanton Neu- 
chatel verteilt wurden 2, er kam im Gasthof ,,Zum Schliissel” in Bern 
mit Schweizer Freisinnigen zusammen, unterhielt in Thun enge 
Bezienungen zu dem freisinnigen Artillerieoffizier Diinz, und er traf 
sich mit Hans Michel aus Béningen, der damals im Berner Oberland 
agitatorisch wirkte und von Becker besonders geschatzt wurde.® 
Als geschickten Erzahler, der iiber alle politischen Fragen sehr gut 
orientiert war, sah man Becker iiberall gern. Seiner gesellschaftlichen 
Stellung nach gehérte er damals der Bourgeoisie an ‘4, seiner Ge- 
sinnung nach, wie er selbst schrieb, Gott sei Dank nicht.5 Die humotr- 
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volle Darstellungsweise und der reiche Schatz schlechter Witze, den | 


er zu bieten hatte, sicherten ihm iiberall viele dankbare Zuh6rer. Wir 
lacheln oder spotten vielleicht heute dariiber. Damals gehérte dies 
nun einmal zu seiner Tatigkeit als Wein- und Zigarrenhandler. Die 
Giste erwarteten von ihm, daB er etwas in dieser Weise zum besten 
gab. Die politisch-agitatorischen Versammlungen endeten oft mit 
einem Trinkgelage, das fiir die patriotischen Anstrengungen, die man 
aufgewandt hatte, entschadigen sollte. Wie es auf solchen Zusammen- 
kiinften vor sich ging, das beschreibt uns Becker sehr ausfihrlich in 
seinen Erinnerungen.® 

An einem Maiabend kam er beispielsweise mit Gesinnungsgenossen 
in der ,,Krone” zu Thun zusammen. Zunichst debattierte man, 
politische Ereignisse standen im Vordergrund. Es ging um die kan- 
tonale Verfassungsreform und um die Bundesreform, um Themen 
also, die so recht geschaffen waren, jedes patriotische Herz hoher- 


1 J. Ph. Becker, Lustige Fahrt, ein Schwank aus jiingeren Jahren, in: Det Republikaner, 
Volkskalender auf das Jahr 1877, hrg. von Reinhold Riiegg, Winterthur 1877, S. 72. 

2 J. Ph. Becker, Brief vom 5.1.1845 aus Biel an Doeleke [?], in: Série Jeune Allemagne, 
Procés-verbal contre la propaganda secréte allemande, les clubs de la Jeune Allemagne 
et la Confédération du Léman, 1845, p. 134, in: Staatsarchiv Neuchatel. (Fiir diesen 
Hinweis bin ich Herrn Staatsarchivar A. Schnegg, Neuchatel, sehr verbunden.) 

3 J. Ph. Becker, Lustige Fahrt..., in: Der Republikaner..., a.a.0., S. 72. 

4 Amtsberichte fiir Biel 1845-47, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 

5 J. Ph. Becker, Lustige Fahrt... a.a.0., S. 72. 

6 Ebenda, S. 74. 
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schlagen zu lassen. Inmitten dieser die Freiheit so hoch achtenden 
Manner saB der kriaftige, blaudéugige Pfalzer. Er forderte den Sturz 
der bestehenden Regierung, die Verstérkung der Bundesgewalt und 
die Vertreibung der Jesuiten. Bei dieser Gelegenheit nahm Becker 
aber in der ,,Krone” auch gleichzeitig die giinstige Gelegenheit wahr, 
die hier versammelten Manner fiir den Anschlu8 an die Langendorfer 
Schiitzengesellschaft in Solothurn, deren Mitglied er damals schon 
wat, zu gewinnen.! Diese Gesellschaft vereinte in sich revolutionire 
Krafte der Schweiz und stellte sich die Aufgabe, die Bundesverfassung 
von 1815 zu sturzen. 

Hatte sich dann der ,,patriotische” Eifer ausgetobt, so ging man 
dazu iiber, Bacchus seinen Tribut zu zollen. Becker wurde jetzt 
wieder ganz Geschaftsmann. Er bot alle seine Taschenspieler-, 
Bauchrednet-, Jongleur-, Akrobaten- und Gesangskiinste auf, um 
seine Freunde zu unterhalten und zum Trinken anzuregen. Wem 
flésse nicht das Wasser im Munde zusammen, wenn er Beckers eigene 
Beschreibung liest? Erst kam der bescheidene ,,La Céte” dann der 
ptickelnde ,,Yvorne”, schlieBlich wurde tiefroter ,,Cortaillod” 
kredenzt. Als der Wirt bemerkte, daB seine Giste ihren Durst ziem- 
lich geléscht hatten, lie er stramme ,,Hilfstruppen” aufmarschieren. 
Die pommerschen Gansebriiste und der westfalische Schinken ver- 
ursachten von neuem Durst. Jetzt erschien — ich spreche mit Beckers 
Worten — ,,im schlanken Amazonenkleid weltbiirgerlicher Riides- 
heimer 1834er auf der Arena.” 2 

Becker gibt ehrlich zu, daB er an solchen Tagen, an denen er das 
Haus des Wirtes fiillte, sowohl sein Gewissen als guter Patriot als 
auch als Familienvater befriedigen konnte. Dies darf aber keinesfalls 
zu der irrigen Ansicht verleiten, Becker habe zu jenen ,,gemiitlichen 
Schoppenstechern” — wie Engels die Pfalzer Revolutionare von 1849 
bezeichnete — gehdrt, die im Wirtshaus grofe revolutionare Plaine 
entwarfen und dann im Kampfe zuerst aufsteckten. Becker war aus 
anderem Holz geschnitzt. ,,Doch sobald es galt, fiir die Sache Trumpf 
auszuspielen, wurde auch ohne Bedenken Gut und Blut dafiir ein- 
gesetzt.” § 

Ein klares politisches Programm verfolgte Becker wahrend dieser 
Zeit nicht. Er war iiberall mit dabei, wo es darum ging, bestehende 
teaktionare Verhiltnisse zu beseitigen. In diesem Sinne arbeitete er 
auch journalistisch. So hatte er nach eigenen Angaben die ,,Berner 
Zeitung” mit begriindet 4 und war Mitarbeiter der ,,Jura-Zeitung”, 


1 Ebenda. 
* Ebenda, S. 75. 
3 Ebenda, S. 74. 


4J. Ph. Becker, Curriculum vitae..., a.a.0., S. 316. 
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die sich die Verbreitung patriotischer Grundsatze zum Ziel gesetzt 
hatte und in entschiedener Opposition zu der lauen Berner Regierung 
und den anderen Kantonsregierungen stand.! 


5. BECKERS FREIHEITSREDE AUF DEM LANGENDORFER 
FREISCHIEBEN IN BIEL AM 15.8.1847 


Becker hatte die Bedeutung der Schweizer Schiitzenvereine fiir die 
politische Entwicklung der Schweizer Bevélkerung schon sehr friih 
erkannt und sich deshalb schon seit Beginn der vierziger Jahre als 
Mitglied verschiedenster Schiitzenvereine betitigt.? 

Die eidgenéssischen Schiitzenfeste waren oft Zentren politischer 
Agitation. Alle Versuche, die Politik von den Schiitzenfesten fern- 
zuhalten, waren fehlgeschlagen. Anlaflich dieser Veranstaltungen 
traten die Vertreter der verschiedensten politischen Richtungen auf, 
um ihre Gedanken zu entwickeln. Manner wie Baumgartner, Munzin- 
ger oder der sehr geschatzte Oberst Dufour sprachen iiber brennende 
politische Tagesprobleme.* Besonders aber benutzten die Radikalen 
die Schiitzenfeste als eine Tribiine fiir ihre politische Agitation.* 

Da Becker bei solchen Gelegenheiten oft und gern das Wort 
ergriff, soll hier Beckers Tatigkeit auf dem grofen Schiitzenfest in 
Biel im August 1847 gewiirdigt werden. Er wirkte damals als Prasident 
des Langendorfer Zweigvereins in Biel.5 Unter seiner Leitung hatten 
sich viele tatkraftige Manner in Biel vereint, um hier eine sehr 
wichtige Frage: Krieg oder Frieden mit dem Sonderbund, zu beraten. 
Aus der Chronik von Biel und aus den Tageszeitungen kénnen wit 
die Vorbereitungsarbeiten und den Verlauf des Festes entnehmen.’ 
Das sogenannte Langendorfer FreischieBen begann am 15.8.1847. 
Schiitzenbataillone nahmen die StrafSen vom Hotel du Jura bis 


1 Ebenda, S. 316. — Becker arbeitete noch 1848 als Mitarbeiter fiir die Jura-Zeitung. So 
verdffentlichte er ,,Erinnerungen eines Freiwilligen der Berner-Reservedivision.” Dies 
ist ein Teil des Berichts, der sich in Ochsenbeins NachlaB (siehe spiater) befindet. —Die 
Jura-Zeitung, Biel vom 16.19. und 20.1.1848. 

2 J. Ph. Becker, Curriculum vitae..., a.a.0., S. 316. 

3 Theodor Curti, Geschichte der Schweiz im 19. Jahrhundert, Neuenburg o.J., S. 470. 
4H. Fliickiger, Freisinnige Politik in Biel seit 100 Jahren, in: Bieler Jahrbuch 1929, 
Ill. Jahrgang, Biel 1929, S. 37. 

5 Das Komitee des Langendorfer SchieBens in Biel (15.-18.8.1847) bestand aus den 
Herren Becker, Schiiler, von Greyerz, Nickles, Schilling, M. Michel, R. Miiller, A. Ritter, 
Gerichtsprasident Biitzberger, Major Funk u.a., in: Die Jura-Zeitung, Biel vom 17.8. 
1847, Nr. 98; Der Seelander Anzeiger, 18.8.1847, Nr. 33. 

6 J. Ph. Becker, Curriculum vitae..., a.a.0., S. 316. 

7 G. Blésch, Chronik von Biel..., a.a.0., S. 232, siehe auch: Der Seelander Anzeiger, 
Bern, vom 18.8.1847, Nr. 33; 1.9.1847, Nr. 35; Die Jura-Zeitung, Bern, vom 5.8.1847, 
Nr. 93; 17.8.1847, Nr. 98; und: Manual des Regierungsrates, Nr. 125, Schreiben vom 
24. Juni 1847, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 
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jenseits Bozingen ein. Gegen 10 Uhr wurde die Ankuft der Langen- 
dorfer Schiitzen in Bézingen angekiindigt. Der Zug setzte sich darauf 
nach dem Schiitzenplatz in Bewegung. An 20000 Menschen waren in 
Biel auf den Beinen. J. Phil. Becker hielt die Er6ffnungsrede, die zehn- 
mal von dem donnernden Beifall der Schiitzen unterbrochen wurde.? 


Freunde! Eidgenossen, Waffenbriider! 


Es ist mir der schne Auftrag geworden, Euch alle, alle herzlich willkommen zu heiBen; 
ich soll Euch einfiihren in den Geist unseres Festes, soll Euch einfiihren in die Herzen 
Eurer Schiitzenbriider, in die Hiitten warmer Gastfreundschaft. 

Wohlan! Ihr kennt den Geist, der aller Manner Brust beseelt und in der Liebe wohnt 
fiir Menschengliick; den Geist, der jede Tugend nahrt und, wenn es ruft, das Vaterland, 
die treuen Séhne fiihrt in’s blutge Schlachtgewiihl, den Geist, der, wo ein Volk von ihm 
durchdrungen, die Berge ebnet und die Meere trocken legt; den Geist, der kiihn zusam- 
menwirft die hohlen Staatsgeriiste und aus den Triimmern eine neue Schdpfung ruft. 
Ja, dieser Geist, der soll der Geist von unserm Feste sein. Auf seinen Fliigeln werde es 
getragen; er heb’ mit Adlerschwung es hoch empor! Er segne uns und unser Fest! 

Die Zeit ist ernst und groB, sie ist verhangnisvoll: Allgemeine Fragen der Kultur, 
spezielle zur Entwicklung der Nationen fordern unabweisbar ihre Lésung. Schon ist 
schwiil die Luft, schon wettert’s dumpf am Himmel; die schwachen Herzen zittern, die 
kleinen Seelen winseln schon; doch hoch jauchzt auf der Mann als Mann; je mehr die 
Blitze zucken und die Donner krachen, Was unabweisbar ist im Gang der Weltgeschichte, 
das wird geheiligt durch die Tat, wird gliicklich nur durch sie vollbracht. 

Nur im Streben nach Freiheit, nur im Kampfe fiir die Freiheit, genieBt, erwirbt und 
konserviert man die Freiheit. Nur im ungestérten Wachstum kann erbliihn ihr herrlicher 
Baum und kann er uns spenden seine goldenen Friichte. In den auBeren Spitzen seiner 
Zweige kreisen seine edelsten Safte. K6nnt Ihr Euch vorstellen einen Baum, der keine 
Blatter treiben darf, keine Bliiten kann entfalten und doch die schénsten Friichte tragen 
soll. Seht, Freunde, so ware beschaffen der unmégliche Baum des iiberweisen Konser- 
vatismus. 

Vor diesem Wurme wollen wit bewahren das Werk unseres Baumes, damit seine Blatter 
nicht fallen, seine Aste nicht dorren und sein Stamm nicht verfault, denn er soll auf- 
wachsen hoch und himmelan! 

*Unverzagt’ und ’Vorwirtts’ heif&t unser ’Scheibenstich’, unverzagt und vorwarts soll 
unseres Festes Stichwort sein! Vorwirts geht des Menschen erster Schritt; vorwarts 
geht der Volker erste Bahn, vorwirts dringt mit Allgewalt die ganze Natur. Und auf 
der Volker Vorwirtswege ist kein Berg zu hoch, keine Kluft zu tief, kein Strom zu 
reiBend und kein Meer zu groB. 

Und jedes Volk hat ein unverauBerliches Recht, ein Urrecht, damit auch eine heilige 
Pflicht: Alles, alles aus dem Wege zu raumen, was ihm hinderlich ist auf seinem Ent- 
wicklungsgange. Dieses Recht ist Alter als alle Vertrage der Welt, alter als die Heilige 
Allianz, alter als der Fiinfzehnerbund, alter als das Freischarengesetz. Es ist so alt, als die 
Schépfung und so jung, wie der morgende Tag. 

Und wenn die Vélker vorwarts wollen in friedlicher Entwicklung, wer wilzt ihnen 
heutzutage die groBen Steine in den Weg? Die Jesuiten. Und wie und wo konnte diese 
Liigenbrut sich einnisten in unserm frei und treu genannten Schweizerlande? 

In den Falten der Fiinfzehnerbundesakte, diesem Zeugnis fremder ArimaBung und 
inneren Hochverrats. Und wie heift der groBe Stein, an dem wir Schweizer nun zunachst 
anstoBen? Der heiBt Sonderbund. 


1 Ebenda. 
* Die Jura-Zeitung, Biel, 17.8.1847, Nr. 98. 
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Und ich sage Euch: Solange dieser Stein nicht zu Staub geschlagen, solange die 
Jesuiten nicht in die Hélle gejagt, die Bundesakte nicht auflodert in den Flammen eines 
Nationalverfassungsfeuers, solange haben wir unser Recht nicht geiibt und unsere Pflicht 
nicht erfiillt, solange haben wir keinen Frieden verdient. Darum unverzagt und vorwarts! 

Aber wer soll helfen, was kann retten? Die Behérden. Leider muB derselben guter 
Wille ersticken in der Zwangsjacke abgestorbener Formen. Nur das Volk, nur es, durch 
vereinte Kraft, nur ein Vo/ksbund, kann retten. Nur das Volk ist frei und wird nicht tatlos 
bleiben an den Ufern des Rubicon, es wird nicht unergriffen das Vaterland versinken 
sehen, sondern mutig sich werfen in die wogende Flut. 





Und ist der Sonderbund die Leibjacke der Jesuiten, so miissen die Langendosfer und alle | 


patriotischen Schiitzen eine Schutzwache des Volksbundes bilden. 


Wer unter uns wire so kurzsichtig und so feige, eine fremde Einmischung zu fiirchten, 
' 


Siehen wir allein in der Welt? 


Haben nicht alle Vélker ein einziges Ziel? Fragt sie doch iiber den Alpen, iiber dem | 


Juta und iiber dem Rhein; laBt sie doch abstimmen iiber unsere Unabhiangigkeit- und 
Freiheitsbestrebungen und iiber die Politik ihrer Kabinette. Die Zeit der Kabinettskriege 
ist vorbei. In dem Augenblicke, wo die Regierungen Noten wechseln, schreiben sich die 
Volker Liebesbriefe. Darum unverzagt und vorwarts. 


Und die Schweiz? Wir diirfen es uns gestehen, sie steht jetzt an der Spitze der geistigen i 


Bewegung unsetes Weltteils Europa: Europa blickt auf sie, Europa wartet auf sie; sie hat 
eine Kraft, die nie unterliegt, sie hat ein Schwert, es ist unbesiegt. An Europa eine Pro- 
klamation zur rechten Zeit und die Tyrannen sollen wagen den SchuB gegen die Schweiz; 
sie sollen versuchen den Kampf gegen die Zivilisation: Der erste fremde Kanonen- 
donner wire das Signal zu einer europdischen Revolution. Die Schweiz ist kein Krakau und 
kein Portugal, sie ist das Herz Europas, sie ist der Kern der alten Welt; und Europa 
1a6t sich sein Herz nicht verwunden und der ergibt sich nicht! 

Inzwischen gehen wir unseren Weg unverzagt und vorwarts, recht tuend und niemand 
scheuend; und wenn die Stunde schlagt, so stehen wir auf der Bresche und fegen sauber 
unseren Herd; da wollen wir erneuern der Vater Heldenruhm, da wollen wir vollbringen, 


was wir unter festlichem Jubel anderwarts geschworen und hier noch geloben werden. | 


Ist es auch nicht so lieblich der Freiheit Hoch im Schlachtgewihl, als bei des Trink- 
spruchs Becherklang, so ist es doch des Mannes héchste Wonne, sein schénster Hoch- 
genu8. 

Und wenn, o wackrer Schweizermann! die Gattin trinenvoll Deinen Arm ergreift 
und sich die lieben Kindlein klemmen an Dein Vaterherz, wenn laut und lauter Dir des 
Gatten und des Vaters Pflicht erwacht, dann zage nicht! 

Hinaus zum Kampfe! 

Fort in der Briider Reihen! Und wenn die Erde bebet im Kanonendonner, die Kar- 
tatschen unsere Glieder lichten: Freiheit lebe! 

Und wenn der Herzfreund fallt, der liebe Bruder sinket an der Seite, die Freiheit lebe! 

Und wenn verwundet unter tausend Leichen die RoB und TroB noch iibers Leben 
schreiten: die Freiheit lebe! 


Und wenn man Dir der Feinde Sieg verkiindet, und wenn die Berge wanken und die | 


Alpen stiirzen, Dein letzter Atemzug, Dein letztes Wort: die Freiheit lebe! Das Vaterland. 
Doch noch ein Wort, ich muB es sagen, es steht in aller Schweizermanner Brust ge- 
schrieben: 
Die Feinde siegen nicht, die Alpen stiirzen nicht, die Schweiz ergibt sich nicht! 
Ewig lebt das Vaterland, ewig lebt die Freiheit, hoch und ewig hoch!” ! 


Beckers Rede gipfelte in der Forderung nach Freiheit. Um aber diese 
Freiheit zu erringen, muB der tiberweise Konservatismus tiberwunden 


1 Beckers Rede ist abgedruckt in: Die Jura-Zeitung, Biel, 17.8.1847. 
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werden, miissen die Jesuiten ihren Einflu8 verlieren, mu8 der Sonder- 
bund durch den Volksbund patriotischer Schweizer ersetzt werden. 

Das Fest wurde bis tief in die Nacht hinein gefeiert. Die illuminierte 
Stadt bot einen prichtigen Anblick. Verschiedene Musikkorps 
sorgten fiir Unterhaltung. Als die Schiitzen aus Bern verabschiedet 
wurden, ergriff Becker erneut das Wort: 


»Chutzen und Chutzenaspiranten! 


Es gibt mancherlei Vogel, gute und schlimme. Unser Vogel ist der Chutz, auf den wir 
und die Freunde des Vaterlandes jetzt mit Vergniigen sehen. Aber auch unter uns Chutzen 
gibt es einen Unterschied, es gibt da alte und junge, der alte Chutz ist nicht immer den 
Jahren nach der alte, aber er hat seine Jugendkraft verloren, seine Feggen werden lahm, 
er will nicht mehr weit und lustig fliegen. Die jungen Chutzen dagegen kennen keine 
Schranken, ihre Kraft ist groB, und so weit ihre Kraft reicht, so weit wollen sie fliegen. 

Sie sind das ewig junge Menschengeschlecht, das da ringt und kampft und Schranken 
durchbrechen will, welche Dummheit und Bosheit um dasselbe gezogen. Und da sind 
sie in ihrem guten Rechte, denn des Menschen Geist, des Menschen Kraft, des Menschen 
gottlicher Funke ist es, was ihm Schranken setzt. Jede andere Schranke ist vom Unrecht 
und mu8 eingerissen und zertriimmert werden. Chutzen und Chutzenaspiranten! 

Ihr versteht mich, wir verstehen uns! So ziehet denn heim zu den Eurigen, und haltet 
treue Wacht, und wenn die Glocke schallt und das Feuer lodert von den Bergen herab, 
dana die Waffe zur Hand und ins Glied getreten. Lebet wohl!” + 


Auch diesmal dankten die Schiitzen wieder mit einem donnernden 
Hoch.? DaB ein Fest wie dieses bei der aufgeschlossenen Bevélkerung 
Biels ansprach, ist selbstverstandlich. Organisation und Festverlauf 
waren wesentlich mit von Becker bestimmt worden. Ist es da ver- 
wunderlich, daB er sich innerhalb der Bevélkerung Biels mehr und 
mehr Anerkennung erwarb? Selbst der Seelinder Anzeiger von Bern 
sprach Becker ein Lob aus: 


»Gehaltreich, zur republikanischen Tugend, zur Freiheits- und 
Vaterlandsliebe entflammend war die Erdffnungsrede des wacke- 
ren Herrn Becker. Schade nur, da noch immer so viele Leute 
sind, die hie und da schwanken und sich auf die Hoéhe der aus- 
gesprochenen Grundsatze noch nicht zu schwingen vermégen.” ® 


Da das Schiitzenfest von Biel als eine machtvolle Demonstration 
gegen den Sonderbund angesehen wurde, gewann Becker dariiber 
hinaus auch in den politischen Kreisen der Schweiz, die den Kampf 
gegen den katholischen Einflu8 und damit gegen den Sonderbund 
fihrten, Ansehen. 


1 Die Jura-Zeitung, Biel, 19.8.1847, Nr. 99, Titelseite. 

* Ebenda. Diese Reden mégen uns heute ein Lacheln abnotigen; fiir die damalige Zeit 
waten sie jedoch charakteristisch. Da Becker viele solcher Reden hielt, wurden diese 
beiden hier im Wortlaut wiedergegeben. 

5 Der Seelinder Anzeiger, 18.8.1847, Nr. 33. 
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6. BECKERS TEILNAHME AM SONDERBUNDKRIEG IN DER 
BERNER RESERVEDIVISION UNTER OCHSENBEINS FUHRUNG 
IM NOV. 1847 


Beckers Teilnahme am Sonderbundkrieg stellt den H6hepunkt seiner 
vormarzlichen Tatigkeit in der Schweiz dar und zeigt ihn uns erstmals 


an verantwortlicher leitender Stelle. Ich darf kurz auf die bekannten 


Tatsachen hinweisen. 
Die Ursachen des Sonderbundkrieges sind im Wiener Kongte8 zu 


suchen.1 Nachdem am 4.11.1847 die Tagsatzung den Beschluf8 


gefaBt hatte, militarisch vorzugehen, wurde Dufour Oberbefehlshaber 
der gegen den Sonderbund eingesetzten eidgendssischen Armee. 
Dufour teilte seine Truppen in 6 Divisionen ein. Dazu kam noch die 
Reservedivision unter dem Befehl Ochsenbeins. Dieser Reservedivision 


gehérte auch Johann Philipp Becker an.* Die militarische Tatigkeit | 


Beckers in der Division, die bisher in Einzelheiten nicht bekannt war, 
konnte ich einem von Becker verfaSten Bericht an den Kommandanten 
der bernischen Reservedivision, Ochsenbein, entnehmen. 4 


1 Werner Naf, Der Schweizerische Sonderbundskrieg als Vorspiel der deutschen Re- 
volution von 1848, in: Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde, Basel 
1921, Band XIX, Heft 1, S. 10. 

2 J. Dierauer, Geschichte der..., a.a.0., Band 5, S. 734-735. 

3 J. Ph. Becker, Curriculum vitae..., a.a.0., S. 316. 

4 J. Ph. Becker, Bericht an den Kommandanten der bern. Reservedivision Herrn Oberst 
Ochsenbein von Joh. Phil. Becker (Adjutant Ochsenbeins) in Biel. Mit einer Karte des 
Kampfplatzes der Gefechte bei Schiipfheim, den 22./23 Nov. 1847), 111 Seiten (hand- 
schriftlich von Becker). Der Bericht enthalt folgendes Inhaltsverzeichnis: 


Seite: Seite: 
Feldzug nach Freiburg ...... I Das zweite Gefecht bei Schiipfheim . 47 
Einmarsch der Avantgarde in den Marsch von Schiipfheim nach 
Kanton Freiburg ........ 3 PSOtBBUCR or its ore ones 64 
Besetzung des Dorfes Bésingen .. 5 Umgehung der Position Bramegg . 77 
Einmarsch der Hauptkolonne ... 7 Die Armee auf der Bramegg . . . . 84 
Besetzung des Dorfes Diidingen . . 9 Marsch der Armee gegen Luzern und 
Der erste Kriegsgefangene .. . II einer Kolonne iiber Schwarzenberg 85 
Unsere Soldaten teilen ihren ‘ind Unsere Truppen retten mit Lebens- 
vorrat mit den Kriegsgefangenen . 13 gefahr die Mobel eines brennenden 
Das Feldlager bei Diidingen . . . . 15 PHASES |< wl audience font. See 87 
Die Armee auf dem Riickmarsch . . 20 Hauptquartier in Kriens ..... 93 
Der Feldzug nach Luzern .... . 25 Marsch iiber Luzern nach Sursee . 98 
Das Gefecht bei Escholzmatt ... 26 Marsch iiber Zell nach Langenthal . 100 
Das erste Gefecht bei Schiipfheim . 29 Hauptquartier in Kirchberg . . . 103 
Das Feldlager bei Schiipfheim ... 41 Einzug und festlicher Empfang in 
BO 4 5 2.c: > \etle ee ae 105 
Besuch der Verwandten und 
Abschied... +) jrecis dpeheaen 108-111 


Der Bericht Beckers befindet sich in: NachlaB von Ulrich Ochsenbein, Sonderbundkrieg, 
Akten der Berner Reservedivision, Mappe 2, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 
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Dieser zum Teil unverdffentlichte Bericht wurde noch nicht ent- 
sprechend ausgewertet. Er ist aber fiir Beckers politische und mili- 
tarische Entwicklung auBerst wichtig. Becker zeigte nimlich im 
Sonderbundkrieg schon Ansiatze jener militirischen Eigenschaften, 
die ihn spater zu einem der befahigsten Revolutionsgenerale in der 
badisch-pfalzischen Mairevolution werden lieBen. Bekanntlich be- 
zeichnete Friedrich Engels Becker als den einzigen deutschen ,,Re- 
volutionsgeneral”.+ 

Becker nahm als eidgendssischer Stabssekretir? und Adjudant 
Ochsenbeins am Sonderbundkrieg teil. 

Beckers ausfiihrlicher Bericht an Ochsenbein, dessen Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis ich auf S. 272, Anm. 4, mit angegeben habe, beginnt wic 
folgt: 


»lhrem Wunsche gem4B will ich es hiermit versuchen, alles, was 
ich in beiden Feldziigen der bernischen Reserve Mitteilungs- 
wertes wahrgenommen, méglichst umstandlich zu berichten. 
Ich werde mich zwar hierbei hauptsdchlich an das halten, was 
Ihnen in taktischer und strategischer Beziehung sowie in Beur- 
teilung militérischer Eigenschaften von Offizieren und in Ab- 
rundung des Geschichtlichen von Wichtigkeit sein mag.” 3 


Am 12.11.1847 friih 4 Uhr erfolgte der Abmarsch der Division von 
Bern.* Bis zur Ankunft in Laupen ereignete sich nichts Bemerkens- 
wertes. Becker erforschte die Stimmung der Soldaten und stellte fest, 
da man tiberall bei der Truppe kriegslustig und heiter war. Mit der 
Avantgarde riickte Becker in den Kanton Freiburg ein und gab 
beim Durchwaten der Sense schon ein gutes Beispiel persénlicher 
Einsatzbereitschaft.5 Mit dem Lager von Diidingen®, das so ganz 
nach dem Geschmacke Beckers war, schloB die erste Etappe des 
Feldzuges siegreich ab und die Division begab sich wieder nach Bern.’ 


1F, Engels, Dem Gedichtnis..., a.a.0., in: Der Sozialdemokrat..., Titelseite. 

2 J. Ph. Becker, Bericht an den Herrn Platzkommandanten Oberst Funk in Bern, Bern 
11.11.1847, in: NachlaB Ochsenbeins, Akten der Berner Reservedivision unter Oberst 
Ochsenbein, 1847, Nov. 1.-15., Mappe 1, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. Becker unterschreibt 
hier als eidg. Stabssekretar. —- Siehe auch: Militardirektion, Manual, Band 2 vom 2.8.- 
31.12.1847, Seite 238. In einem Schreiben vom 5.11.1847 zeigt der Chef des Stabes die 
Brevetierung Beckers als Stabssekretar an. In Staatsarchiv Bern. 

3 J. Ph. Becker, Bericht an den Kommandanten..., a.a.O., S. 1. 

4 Ebenda, S. 1. 

5 Ebenda, S. 3. 

6 Ebenda, S. 8. 

’ Ebenda, S. 21-22. 
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Dann begann am 16.11.1847 der Marsch gegen Luzern. Gegen 


10 Uhr brach man von Bern in Richtung Emmenthal auf.1 Nachdem | 


Becker mit dem Stab in Sumiswald Quartier bezogen hatte, erhielt die 
Division am 21.11.1847 von General Dufour den Befehl, bei Trub- 
schachen am 22.11.1847 in den Kanton Luzern einzumarschieren. Mit 
der Avantgarde riickte Becker gegen Escholzmatt vor, wo man den 
Feind mit wenigen Schiissen vertrieb.? 

Besonders bei den beiden Gefechten in der Nahe Schiipfheims 
zeichnete sich Becker aus. Am 22.11.1847 15 Uhr begann das erste 
Gefecht bei Schiipfheim.? Becker hatte mit dem Kommandanten 
Brugger fiir eine ordentliche Truppenaufstellung gesorgt. Die Sol- 
daten zeigten teilweise wenig Angriffslust. Becker ermunterte sie 
immer wieder zum Vorriicken.* 

Da die Kampfhandlungen nicht den gewiinschten Verlauf nahmen, 
befahl Ochsenbein Becker, dafiir zu sorgen, da besonders auf 
der Hohe 2 alle Befehle ordnungsgem46 ausgefiihrt wiirden. Die 
fiihrenden Offiziere, besonders Hauptmann Moser aus Herzogen- 
buchsee, sahen Beckers Kommen gar nicht gern. Als Becker die 
Soldaten aufforderte und ein Offizier bemerkte, daB Becker ihnen 
nichts zu befehlen habe, sprang der Pfalzer auf ihn ein, drohte, ihn 
mit dem Sibel in Stiicke zu schlagen, wenn man nicht vorriickte. 5 

Becker wollte unbedingt das vom Feind besetzte Kloster und die 
feindliche Kanone erbeuten. Er war in diesem Kampfe so drauf- 
gingerisch, da die eigenen Soldaten ihn zuriickhalten wollten und 
ihn auf die persénliche Gefahr, in die er sich begab, aufmerksam 
machten. 

Gegen Mittag, am 23.11.1847, war das zweite Gefecht zu Schiipf- 
heim beendet, sicher das bedeutendste, an dem Becker im Sonder- 


bundkrieg teilnahm. Den Marsch ins Entlebuch machte Becker in ' 


der Planklerlinie des rechten Fliigels der Avantgarde mit ®, mit der er 
auch in Hasli einriickte und dort das Terrain erkundete. 

Ochsenbein hatte im Verlaufe des Feldzuges Becker als einen 
jederzeit einsatzbereiten Offizier kennengelernt. Damit mag es auch 
zusammenhiangen, da der Divisionsgeneral am 24.11.1847 bei Tages- 


anbruch Becker zu sich rufen lie® und ihm den Befehl erteilte, mit | 


zwei Scharfschiitzen- und 4 Fiisilierkompagnien die feindliche 


1 Ebenda, S. 22 ff. 
2 Ebenda, S. 26. 
3 Ebenda, S. 29. 
4 Ebenda, S. 30. 
5 Ebenda, S. 54. 
6 Ebenda, S. 64. 
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ren | Position Bramegg zu umgehen, anzugreifen und tiichtig zu mand- 
em | vrieren.? 
die } Becker war tiber den Auftrag sehr erfreut, bedauerte spiter nur, 
ub-  daB der Feind sich schon zuriickgezogen hatte und so kein Einsatz 
Mit —erfolgte.? 
den Der Kampf gegen Luzern wurde zugunsten der Antijesuiten ent- 
schieden. In Kriens, wo Becker mit Ochsenbein und dem Stabe wieder 
ims  zusammoentraf, gab man sich den Siegesfreuden hin. Uber Sursee, 
Langenthal, Kirchberg ging es dann in den nachsten Tagen nach 
ten Bern zuriick, wo am 29.11.1847 unter dem Jubel der Berner Be- 
sol. = voélkerung den Truppen von Regierungsrat Funk der Dank aus- 
sie  gesprochen wurde.® 
Im ,,Baren” wurde das Siegesfest gefeiert. Am nachsten Tage mufte 
en, sich Becker mit schwerem Kopf daran machen, einen Bericht iiber 
auf | das Verhalten des Hauptmanns Moser bei Schiipfheim abzufassen.! 
Die Schon am 1.12.1847 suchte Becker Ochsenbein in der Tagsatzung 
en- | auf, wo letzterer wieder als Bundesprasident den Vorsitz fiihrte, und 
die bat wegen dringlicher hauslicher Geschafte um seine Entlassung. 
nen | Obwohl eine vielkGpfige Familie auf ihn wartete, er viele Handels- 
ihn und Fabrikgeschafte zu erledigen hatte, tat Becker der Abschied 


ps 
pA 
oOo 


» = | sehr weh.5 

die Seinen Bericht an Ochsenbein beendete er mit den Worten: 
auf- | 
und | 


Die Reservearmee ist nicht ohne schatzbare Eroberung heim- 
= gekehrt in den Schof des biirgerlichen Lebens, sie hat den 
schénen unverauferlichen Schatz treuer Pflichterfiillung mit 


pf nach Hause gebracht, und wenn dem wackeren Reservemann in 
der- spateren Jahren die Zeitumstande und vergiangliche Lebenskraft 
t in | neue Taten versagen, so greift er in die Vorratskammer der 
aS Erinnerung und lebt von dem eroberten Schatze einer taten- 
volleren Vergangenheit.” ® 

inen 

yuch 

ges- Zum SchluB driickt Becker noch den Wunsch aus, das dem Vater- 
mit | 

liche 


1 Ebenda, S. 74. 

2 Ebenda, S. 77-80. 
8 Ebenda, S. 107. 
4]. Ph. Becker, Bericht an den Kommandanten der bernischen Reservediyvision Herrn 
Oberst Ochsenbein, 1.12.1847, in: Ochsenbeins NachlaB, Mappe 2 unter Akten, die 
Rechtfertigung des Scharfschiitzenhauptmanns Moser betreffend, 1847 Nov./Dez. 
Siehe auch: Schreiben Mosers an Ochsenbein vom 28.11.1847, in: Staatsarchiv Bern. 

5 J, Ph. Becker, Bericht an den Kommandanten..., a.a.O...., S. 110. 

® Ebenda, S. 110-111. 
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lande der Frieden erhalten bleiben mége, er aber im Falle der Gefahr 


bereit sei, wieder unter Ochsenbeins Kommando zu kampfen.* 
j 


7. ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Ich hoffe, daB es mir gelungen ist zu zeigen, daB der Pfalzer Johann 
Philipp Becker, der 1838 in die Schweiz emigrierte, wahrend der 
ersten zehn Jahre, bis 1847, sich tatkraftig fiir die demokratische 
Schweizer Freiheitsbewegung einsetzte. Ich glaube, da vor allem ' 
seine Rede in Biel 1847 und seine Teilnahme am Sonderbundkrieg 
diese Feststellung erharten, eine Feststellung, die auch von der zeit- 
gendssischen Presse unterstiitzt wurde, als man Becker spater angriff: 


,Uberall, wo es in den Kampfen der jiingsten Zeit Miihe und 
Opfer erheischte, da war er keiner der letzten. In dem Sonder. ' 
bundkrieg hat er, so sehr es ihm seine Geschaftsstellung er- 
schwerte, nebst seinem Sohne freiwillig in den Reihen der Eid- 
genossen gestanden. Wie er sich dabei gehalten, so kann dem 
Solothurner Blatt der Chef der Bernischen Reservedivision, so 
wie die ganze Mannschaft sagen.” 2 


Ich habe bewuBt das Jahr 1847 als Abschlu8 dieser Darstellung ge- 
nommen, weil Beckers politisches Wirken bis dahin im wesentlichen 
Schweizer Interessen diente. Seine Tatigkeit 1848/49 in Biel, als er die 
Stadt zu einem revolutionaren Zentrum in der Schweiz machte, seine 
Stellung als Leiter des Zentralausschusses der Deutschen in det 
Schweiz, spater als Prisident des Wehrbundes ,,Hilf Dir” zielte auf 
die Errichtung einer deutschen Republik. Die Darstellung dieser 
Zeit mége einer weiteren Abhandlung vorbehalten bleiben. 


1 Ebenda, S. 111. 

2 Die Jura-Zeitung vom 19. Juli 1848, Nr. 169. 

3 Georg Triibner, Johann Philipp Becker — ein Leben fiir die Freiheit (1809-1886), 
(Unter Beriicksichtung aller von Becker verfaBten Schriften und Zeitungen, seines 
Nachlasses in Amsterdam und anderen unverdffentlichten Quellenmaterials, besonders 
aus Schweizer Archiven.) Phil. Habil. Jena 1957, 2 Bande, hier Band 1 (Maschinenschrift) 
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R. B. ROSE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PRICE RIOTS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY IN ENGLAND 


In an earlier article in these pages! I examined the origins of the price- 
control legislation of the Jacobin phase of the French Revolution, 
suggesting that it ought, most properly, to be regarded not as a 
revolutionary innovation, but rather as the re-emergence in a new 
environment of an old and well-established tradition of popular 
action to fix fair market prices, and thus maintain living standards, 
by riot and demonstration. At the same time, and in passing, I indi- 
cated briefly that a similar tradition existed in 18th-century England, 
if anything more strongly marked and more widespread than in 
France itself. The present article will be concerned with a discussion 
of the significance of this English tradition. 

Sufficient secondary sources are now available to provide a more or 
less adequate outline of the incidence of popular discontents and their 
violent expression in England during the 18th century. A few years 
ago Dr Wearmouth’s study of Methodism and the Common People of 
the 18th Century® began to fill in the gap in descriptive history which 
formerly existed for the period between the two foundation studies 
by Professor Beloff® and Dr Darvall,* respectively of public order and 
popular disturbances in the periods 1660-1715 and 1811-1817. A 
number of specialised studies of 18th-century industries, and notably 
cotton, coal-mining and cornish tin throw much incidental light on 
the social conditions of the workers in particular trades, and the 
methods, often violent, which they used to express their economic 


Robert Barrie Rose, 18th-century price-riots, the French Revolution and the Jacobin 
Maximum, in: International Review of Social History, vol. IV (1959), Part 3, pp. 432-445. 
2 Robert Featherstone Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People of the 18th 
Century, London 1945. 

3 Max Beloff, Public Order and Popular Disturbances, 1660-1714, Oxford 1938. 

“Frank Ongley Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England, 
Oxford 1934. 
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demands.! Professor Barnes’s important study of the conditions of | 


t 


the English corn trade similarly illuminates the area of i investigation, | 


though from a different angle.” 


For the special purposes of the present article, however, most of these 
studies are of only very limited value. In most cases, Dr Darvall 
perhaps excepted, they deal only incidentally with working-class 
life and with popular discontent, while in all cases, even within this 
incidental treatment, only the most marginal consideration is given 
to riots themselves as a subject of valid historical enquiry. Nor is this 
an unconscious omission only; in some cases at least it is a conscious 
and justified act of policy. Thus while noting the prevalence of hunger. 
riots throughout the entire period 1660-1846, Professor Barnes 
dismisses the subject with the comment that “In general these dis- 
turbances were more or less alike, and hence nothing is gained by 
giving a detailed account of each one”. In almost as many words 
Professor T. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, the authors of a study of the 
coal industry in the 18th century, acknowledge the persistence in the 
second half of the century of endemic “rebellions of the belly” 
in the coalfields, but protest that “to ascertain the details of all the 
uprisings of the poor during these fifty years would involve labour 
disproportionate to the value of any generalisation that would be 
likely to emerge”.* It would be unfair to three eminent historians to 
comment on the apparent reversal of inductive historical method 
which these quotations seem to indicate. There are, however, con- 
temporary historians who would take issue with the implication that 
“uprisings of the poor”, “rebellions of the belly” and “disturbances” 
are not worthy of as close an examination in their own right as, say, 
the machinery of public order, the development of the coal industry 
or the complexities of the corn laws. In the past few years the analysis 
of the compositions and the psychology of rioting crowds, and of the 
structure and form of the riot itself has been pushed forward toa 
respectable degree in England, for example, by Dr Rudé® and Dr 


1 E.g., Alfred P. Wadsworth and J. De Lacy Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial | 


Lancashire, Manchester 1931; Thomas Southcliffe Ashton and Julia Sykes, The Coal 
Industry of the Eighteenth Century, Manchester 1929; Alfred Kenneth Hamilton Jenkin, 
The Cornish Miner, London 1948; John [William] Rowe, Cornwall in the Age of the 
Industrial Revolution, Liverpool 1953. 

2 Donald Grove Barnes, A History of the English Corn Laws, 1660-1846, London 1930. 
3 Tbid., preface, pp. xiv-xv. 


4 T.S. Ashton and J. Sykes, The Coal Industry of the Eighteenth Century (op. cit), 


p. 126. 
5 Cf., for example, George Rudé, The London “Mob” of the Eighteenth Century, in 
The Historical Journal, II, i (1959), pp. 1-18; George Rudé, The Gordon Riots: 
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Hobsbawm!, and it is no accident that both these writers have 
drawn attention to the importance of the hunger riot as a method of 
exerting popular pressure both in France and England, particularly 
at a date when no other method, political or industrial was generally 
open to “working men” to express their grievances effectively.” 

An essay of this length and nature cannot pretend to replace an 
exhaustive study even of a selected aspect of 18th-century rioting. 
Its aim will be, therefore, less ambitious: to attempt to define the 
ptoblem presented by the price-fixing riot, to measure its extent, 
and to assess its importance in terms of such general conclusions as 
may properly be advanced in the circumstances of such a limited 
approach. 


As a preliminary it should be remarked that 18th-century hunger- 
riots were by no means the simple homogeneous outbreaks they have 
been painted. Like the French riots described in my earlier article, 
they fall into certain well-defined categories, of varying degrees of 
sophistication. Grain riots, for example, always the most common 
type of outbreak, may be divided into four classes, varying from a 
simple outbreak of looting, through riots directed against the tranpor- 
tation and export of corn, to direct action by rioters to impose fixed 
prices on the market, and attempts to force local magistrates to decree 
maximum prices by mob pressure. In order to narrow the scope of the 
article and to sustain the French comparison the last two types of riot 
only will be chosen for special study below. 

Cases of both these kinds of popular price-fixing abound in English 
history from at least 1693 until 1847, and, as will be shown, were not 
restricted to grain alone. 

On the face of it, one would expect the price-fixing riot to be at 
least as old as the medieval doctrine of the just price, to which it 
bears an obvious affiliation. In point of fact the earliest example of 
which the present writer is aware occurred in Oxford in April 1693, 
when “the poor... by clamouring, brought the price of corn from 9s. 
to 6s. 2d.” [the bushel]. In October of the same year, Northampton- 


A Study of the Rioters and their Victims, in: Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th Series, vol. 6 (1956); George Rudé, Wilkes and Liberty 1768-9, in: Guildhall 
Miscellany, no. 8, July 1957. 

My own studies of the Liverpool riots of 1775 and the Birmingham riots of 1791 also 
bear on similar topics: R.B. Rose: A Liverpool Sailors’ Strike in the Eighteenth Century, 
in: Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, vol. LXVIII, 1958; 
R. B, Rose, The “Priestley” Riots of 1791, in: Past and Present, no. 18, November 1960. 
‘ Cf., Eric Hobsbawm, The Machine-breakers, in: Past and Present, no. 1, February 1952. 
* For the indication by Rudé, see G. Rudé, The Crowd in the French Revolution, Oxford, 
1959, chapter XV, “The Revolutionary Crowd in History”, esp. pp. 236-7. 
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shire was the scene of riots in which wheat was seized from corn. 
dealers’ carts “and sold at the next market at 5s. a bushel”, while in | 
November, “great numbers of women came into the market with } 
knives stuck in their girdles to force corn at their own rates”, and 
corn was also seized from engrossers’ wagons in Banbury, Chipping 
Norton and Charlbury in Oxfordshire, the rioters allegedly saying 
“they were resolved to put the law in execution since the magistrates 


4 


neglected it”. 


In an enquiry of this kind it is difficult to be definite about a negative 
finding. It would be surprising if some evidence were not eventually 
to turn up for riots of a similar type in years prior to 1693. In the 
interim, such evidence may, with confidence, be described as at least 
rare, however, and there are certain circumstantial reasons for se- 
lecting the closing decade of the 17th century as the period during 
which the price-fixing riot first achieved historical significance, 
Support for such a conclusion may be drawn, for example from the 
changing nature of governmental regulation of the corn trade, with 
the fluctuations of the harvest the most potent factor in fixing the 
market price of grain. In his History of the English Corn Laws Professor 
Barnes emphasises the importance of the Restoration year, 1660, as 
a watershed in governmental policy. Before 1660, he writes under the 
“elaborate paternal bureaucracy” of the Tudors and the early Stuarts 


— 


the interest of the consumer was regarded as predominant. The | 


activities of corn dealers were closely checked. The exportation of 
grain was restricted when the price rose above certain fixed levels; 
restrictions were rarely placed upon imports.? This is not the ap- 
propriate place to enter into a discussion of the degree either of 
benevolence or effectiveness of Tudor and Stuart paternalism. How- 
ever, it is worth noting in the present context that Professor Barnes’ 
analysis is supported in general by Professor Supple, in his recent 
work on the economic history of early Stuart England, in which he 
concludes that the Stuart government “was never reluctant to use 
its powers in the cause of protecting living standards by the enforce- 
ment of general poor relief, price control, and minimum wage 
supports”. Even more specifically the same author goes on to remark 
that “during the crises of the early 1620’s and the early 1630’s the 
government moved as firmly as it could to control the supply of 


1 M. Beloff, Public Order and Popular Disturbances (op. cit.), pp. 62-4. 

2 D. G. Barnes, op. cit., preface, pp. xiv-xv. 

3 Barry E. Supple, Commercial Crisis and Change in England, 1600-1642, Cambridge 
1959, P. 244. 
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grain, eliminate speculators and hoarders, avoid unnecessary proces- 
sing of barley, and bring down the current price of bread”.1 

By contrast, after 1660, in Professor Barnes’s words, the producer 
“received fully as much consideration as the consumer”. Practically 
all restrictions on the activities of the internal corn trader were re- 
moved by the law of 1663, which also placed a duty on imported corn. 
The “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, though not so identified by 
Barnes, also emerges as an important watershed with the introduction 
of export bounties on grain, a guid pro quo offered to the English 
landowning class by the grateful William III.? In view of these changes 
and the general background of the insidious price inflation character- 
istic of the century, there would seem to be a prima facie case for ex- 
pecting the Restoration period to yield a picture of swelling protest 
and hunger riot. In fact the highly relevant researches of Professor 
Beloff, for whatever reason, show no such picture. The explanation 
may be found, at least in part, in the counteracting influence of a series 
of good harvests and consequent years of plenty. From 1680 to 1692 
for example, there were 12 successive years of favourable seasons 
and low prices, with the exception only of 1684. A wet autumn in 
1692 however ushered in six lean years, heralded by the catastrophic 
harvest of 1693, said to have been the worst recorded since the reign 
of Elizabeth, and harvests were not really good again for almost a 
quarter of a century.® 

Only in the 1690’s, therefore, did the English people face, for the 
first time, the test of bad harvests and scarcity in the new political 
conditions, with, on the one hand, a local magistracy no longer 
ptepared to impose controls on the market and the dealers as in 
Tudor and early Stuart days, and on the other, a system of regulation 
designed explicitly to encourage exports, discourage imports and 
keep prices high. It is from this period, therefore that we may date 
with some confidence the growing prevalence of hunger riots and 
price-fixing riots. 

In attempting to fix the date at which price-fixing riots ceased to be 
a common feature of English social history we are faced again with 
an inevitable imprecision. It is impossible to state with any certainty 
that such riots did wot occur after any particular date. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the price-fixing riot survived, as an institution, until well 
into the nineteenth century. Hunger rioting played a conspicuous 
part in the disturbances analysed by Dr Darvall in his study of the 
period 1811-1817, and the author identifies several outbreaks un- 
1 Ibid., p. 245. 
*D. G. Barnes, op. cit., preface, pp. xiv-xv. 
3 Thid., p. 21, no. 20; cf. M. Beloff, op. cit., pp. 63-4. 
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mistakeably as price-fixing riots. This is true of riots at Carlisle! and 
Oldham in April 1812,? for example. Price-fixing riots also occurred 
at Manchester’ and Birmingham‘ during the same month. } 
In recalling this epoch of Birmingham’s history a contemporary 
later wrote: “During times of dearth bread riots were common, 
followed by attacks on bakers, hucksters and farmers. On one oc- 
casion there was a curious attempt of the mob to fix the rate of prices, 
A body of men seized on the loads of potatoes brought into the 
Birmingham market, and their leaders, having fixed on a price which 
they considered proper, though much below the actual value, they sold 
all the potatoes accordingly, and handed over the proceeds to the 
owners. The result of this proceeding was that for a whole month 
afterwards not another potato was brought to the Birmingham 
market, and the article could not be obtained at any price”.> 
Circumstantial arguments suggest the 1840’s as the last decade in ; 
which the English version of “taxation populaire” might be expected 
to have been at all significant, for it was in this decade that the general 
strengthening of the machinery of public order resulted in the decline 
of the riot as an endemic symptom of English social discontent. In 
fact, price-fixing riots are nowhere identified as such in F. C. Mather’s 
recent study on this topic,* while the same author reserves for hunger 
riots in general only a very minor rdle in his analysis of the disturban- 
ces of the “Hungry Forties”. A critical reading of Darvall and Mather | 
suggests that already, even by 1812, hunger rioting, and with it | 
popular price-fixing had become a less important method of expressing | 
popular discontent than a variety of new competitors, and as the 
century progressed the working-class turned increasingly to other | 
tactics, like Luddism, or machine-breaking, rick-burning, industrial 
combination (especially after 1824) and political agitation, first of a 
Radical, and later of a Chartist complexion. The decline in the inci- 
dence of price-fixing riots may also have been hastened after 179; 
and before 1834 by the spread of the “Speenhamland” system of poor 
relief, by which pauper families received an individual subsidy 
adjusted to the price of bread. By this means the spur of utter despe- 
ration was frequently removed in important districts. | 
The older traditions lingered on, however, and at least one full- 


—_ 


1 F, O. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order (op. cit.), p. 95. 

2 Tbid., p. 99. 

3 Thid., p. 100. 

* John Alfred Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life, or A Chronicle of Local Events 
from 1741 to 1841, London 1868, Vol. II, p. 322. 

5 Frederic Hill, Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform (edited by Constance 
Hill), London 1893, p. 37. 

® Frederick Clare Mather, Public Order in the Age of the Chartists, Manchester 1959. 
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blooded example of popular price-fixing is recorded as late as the 
great crisis of 1847 when poor crops and a trade depression coincided, 
as they had often done in the past. In May 1847 Cornish copper miners 
from Caradon invaded Callington market and forced the sale of wheat, 
barley and butter at fixed prices. Similar events involving copper and 
tin miners and quarrymen took place at other Cornish towns like 
Launceston and Penzance, and an interesting link between old and 
new working-class traditions is provided by the fact that some of 
the Cornish rioters chose to march about their business behind the 
red flag.? 

It seems probable that the Cornish outbreaks of 1847 must be 
regarded as the last important examples of their kind, and an ad- 
mittedly superficial? investigation of the hunger-riots and looting 
of February 1855 in London, the Midlands and Liverpool does not 
lead to any conflicting conclusion. 


In spite of the 17th-century and 19th-century examples adduced, 
we should be justified in regarding the English price-fixing riot, in 
perspective, as primarily and typically an 18th-century phenomenon. 
In examining the precise incidence of such riots within the 18th cen- 
tury the usual reservation about negative findings must be made, 
but in general it is possible to say that price-fixing riots, like hunger- 
riots, followed closely the pattern of the fluctuating fortunes of the 
gtain trade. In this respect both Professors Ashton and Barnes are 
agreed in dividing the century into two contrasting halves, with the 
division fixed at 1765 in the first instance,? and at 1750 in the second.‘ 
During ‘the first period, from 1715 to mid-century, harvests were, 
with a few exceptions good, production was expanding, and prices 
fell. During the second half of the century, and particularly after 1765, 
bad harvests became almost the rule rather than the exception, and 
ptices were high and generally rising, to reach, in 1795, their highest 
point for two centuries.5 In Professor Ashton’s phrase, during the 
first period hunger riots were epidemic; during the second period 
they became endemic. The same observation ‘applies to price-fixing 
tiots. On closer analysis the outbreak of price-fixing riots is however 
seen to have reflected quite closely the incidence of high prices either 
in expectation of or in response to individual bad harvests. At the 
same time another work recently published by Professor Ashton on 


1 J. Rowe, Cornwall in the Age of the Industrial Revolution (op. cit.), pp. 160-1. 
* Using The Times, The Annual Register, and local journals. 

8 T,S. Ashton and J. Sykes, Coal Industry of the 18th Century, p. 125. 

4D. G. Barnes, English Corn Laws, pp. 12, 28 sqq. 

° Tbid., p. 71. 
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trade fluctuations in the 18th century’ has illuminated the other side _ 
of the picture, the incidence of unemployment or under-employment, | 
and therefore the fluctuating ability to pay. It is found that in a signif. | 
cant number of cases years of high food prices were also years of 
trade depression. This is true in particular of thirteen years: 1727, 
1740, 1752-3, 1766-8, 1773-4, 1784, 1789, 1793 and 1800.2 There is 
evidence for price-fixing riots in no less than ten of these years, the 
exceptions being 1774, 1784, and curiously enough, in view of events 
across the Channel - 1789. In addition, bad harvests and high prices | 
alone helped to spark off price-fixing riots in the following years: 
1709, 1756-7, 1772, 1782, 1783 and 1795; there were also riots in 
Shropshire in 1764, though no general shortage.’ Similar data for the 
years 1790-1850 has of course been processed in a more sophisticated 
and statistical way by Dr Rostow elsewhere to produce an interesting 
gtaph of relative “social tension” .* 
Although, as we have seen, the grain harvest was the crucial factor, 
and it is true that most riots aimed at reducing the price of wheat, 
barley, oatmeal or their derivatives, flour and bread, other essential 
commodities were also frequently “regulated”, such as potatoes 
(Manchester: 1757,5 1812;® Truro: 1766;’ Birmingham: 17668), butter 
(Stourbridge, Bewdley, Kidderminster, Worcester,® Oxford,!° Bir. 
mingham: 1766; Stourbridge, Kidderminster: 1767,!2 Bury St Ed- 
munds: 1772,!* Birmingham: 1782,!4 Liverpool: 1793,1 Hull: 1795; 
Cornwall: 184717), cheese (Exeter, Oxford, Halesowen, Coventry," 


1 Thomas Southcliffe Ashton, Economic Fluctuations in England, 1700-1800, Oxford 
1959. 

? Cf. ibid., pp. 172-3, cf. D. G. Barnes, English Corn Laws, passim. 

3 In most cases further indications for these riots are supplied below. 

* Walt Whitman Rostow, Business Cycles, Harvests and Politics, 1790-1850, in: Journal 
of Economic History, vol. I, November 1941, no. 2. 

5 See below. 

6 F. O. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order, p. 100. 

7 A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, The Cornish Miner (op. cit.), pp. 151-3. 

8 See above. 

® R. F. Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People (op. cit.), pp. 33-4. 

10 Tbid. 

11 See below. 

12 Annual Register, vol. X, p. 148. 

18 R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 37. 

14 See below. 

15 R, F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, pp. 36 sqq. 

16 Thid., p. 48. 

17 See above and below. 

‘8 R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, pp. 33-5. 
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Birmingham,’ Setbury :? 1766; Bury St Edmunds: 1772*; Birmingham: 
1782; Etruria 1783; Nuneaton: 18005), butchers’ meat (Stourbridge, 
Bromsgrove,® Redruth and St. Austell: 1766;? Boston, Lincs.: 1768 ;8 
Leadenhall: 1772), bacon (Oxford,!° Setbury: 1766; Nuneaton: 
1800), malt, (Wednesbury, Birmingham: 17821), candles and soap, 
(Oxford 1766). 

Once again, in discussing geographical distribution, the familiar 
reservations must be made. Where simple hunger riots are concerned, 
no part of England seems to have been immune. But while a closer 
scrutiny of hunger riots, in areas apparently unproductive of price 
fixing, such as for example, the Tyneside coalfields may substantially 
modify the picture, it seems probable that the price-fixing riot was 
particularly prominent in only two regions: the West Country, from 
Cornwall north through Devon and Somerset to Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire, and the West Midlands, from Worcestershire north to Derby- 
shire, and including Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Staffordshire and Shropshire. The West Country 
riots were most often the work of Cornish tin and copper-miners, 
and the Midlands riots of Black-Country colliers, though other 
industrial groups also played their part, as, for example, the Kings- 
wood colliers at Bristol, the Black Country nailers, or the Staffordshire 
potters. 

A tentative conclusion based on the admittedly inconclusive evi- 
dence available might be that the price-fixing riot originated in Oxford 
and Northamptonshire in the 1690’s!* and spread outwards slowly 
from there, south-west, via Bristol, where there were riots in 1709,1° 
to the West Country, where there were riots in Somerset in 1753 and 
in Cornwall in 1766. By 1740 price-fixing riots are known to have 
been occurring as far west as Pembroke!* and as far east as Wisbech, 


1 See below. 

2 Annual Register, Vol. IX, pp. 120 sqq. 

3 See below. 

4 See below. 

5 R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, pp.33-5. 
6 Annual Register, vol. IX, pp. 137-40. 

7 Tbid., vol. XI, p. 118. 

* Thid., vol. XV, pp. 90-91. 

*R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 33. 
1 Annual Register, vol. IX, pp. 120 sqq. 

1 See below. 

12 See below. 

8 R, F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 34. 
14 See above. 

15 See below. 

18 See below. 
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in Norfolk.! In 1756 there were outbreaks north as far as Shropshire, 
while Manchester was affected in 1757.? Popular price-fixing is not 
reported from Yorkshire before 1783,3 and the price-fixing riot 
apparently remained almost unknown north of Lancashire and York- 
shire, with the exception of Carlisle, where we have already noted a 
disturbance in 1812. 

The only concrete evidence for the actual process of dissemination 
seems however, to be the allegation that the leader of some rioting 
colliers at Prescot (Lancashire) in 1757 was “a noted ringleader, by 
trade a stocking-loom maker, and formerly one of the principal rioters 
at Nottingham”.4 


Just as the objects marked for regulation varied from place to place, 
so did the tactics of the rioters. Open and direct intimidation of the 
vendors was common. In November 1756, for example, there was a 
five days’ riot in Shropshire. It began with an assembly of colliers 
from Broseley and district, called out by the sounding of horns, a 
common feature of colliers’ riots in the 18th century. The miners 


were later joined by “a few watermen and other labourers” and overa | 
number of days they invaded successively the markets of Much | 
Wenlock, Shifnal, Broseley, and Wellington ‘and obliged the sellers | 


of grain and other commodities to reduce their prices”. In anticipation 
of further trouble two prominent landowners, Sir Thomas Whitmore 
and Sir Richard Acton went to Bridgnorth market and “obliged 


their tenants to sell wheat at 5s. per bushel or under” at the same time | 


promising to compensate them by foregoing their rents for a few 
weeks. Elsewhere the houses of many grocers, bakers and farmers 
were broken into and sacked, and some persons were violently 
handled. Ultimately a force of 2,500 servants, tenants and townspeople 


-_ 


~ 


was raised “all pretty well armed”, and the insurgents dispersed.’ | 


During a similar episode at Birmingham in 1766 troubles began in 
early September, when rioters seized butter in the market priced at 
rod. a lb., “sold it at 7d. and gave all the money to the dealers”. 
Later, on Michaelmas fair day “a common labourer”, said to have 
been a Dudley miner “erected his standard, an inverted mop, and 
called out ’Redress of Grievances’, after which parties went round 
forcing stallholders and grocers to sell bread, cheese, bacon and other 
1R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 21. 


2 See below. 
3 Cf, R. F. Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, pp. 36-48. 


4A. P. Wadsworth and J. De Lacy Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire ' 


(op. cit.), p. 360. 
5 Public Record Office, SP 36/136/25; R. F. Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common 
People, pp. 27, 59. 
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provisions at a fixed price”. A local magistrate eventually managed to 
restore order with the aid of 80 special constables armed with staves, 
but not before the rioters had been promised a sufficient quantity of 
household bread at 1dalb.1 At Oldham in 1812 ordinary shopkeepers 
were the victims when “the mobs presented lists of prices to the 
shops, accompanying with threats of burning the premises. The two 
Methodistical Jacobinical constables not venturing to show themsel- 
ves, “goods were sold at forced prices”.? 

On other occasions the rioters’ concern was primarily with seeing 
that goods were brought to market and put up for sale at the decreed 
ptices. Thus rioters at Honiton in 1766% and in Cornwall generally 
in 18474 made a round of the public houses to collect up grain held 
back and stored there in the expectation of rising prices. Bedworth 
colliers in the Coventry riots of 1766 “began by plundering the ware- 
houses of cheese and selling the same at low prices”, and wharfside 
grain warehouses were similarly treated in the Nottingham Goose 
Fair riots the same year.5 Farmers were also “encouraged” to send 
their goods to open market by deputations of rioters as in the War- 
wickshire outbreaks of 1756® and 1800.7 In the Cornish riots of 1847 
“bands of miners and quarrymen visited the farms and ordered the 
occupiers to thresh supplies of corn, take the grain to market, and 
sell it at fair’ prices”.§ Rioters were also vigilant against any attempt 
to carry provisions out of a region in which they were already short, 
and in general seem to have regarded stocks in transit as fair game. 
Thus in May 1740 Pembroke colliers broke open the hatches of a 
vessel laden with corn for Bristol and carried away part of the cargo. 
They then invaded the market, set a price for corn, and threatened to 
burn down the town if the maximum was not observed.® After the 
Birmingham outbreak of 1766 a “well armed” Birmingham gang made 
its way along the route to the inland port of Stratford on Avon, 
stopping all the grain wagons along the way and selling their contents 


1R. F. Weatrmouth, Methodism and the Common People, pp. 33-35; James Jaffray, 
“Hints for a History of Birmingham”, chapter IX (unpaginated item in Birmingham 
Reference Library); Annual Register, vol. IX, p. 140; John Freeth, The Political Songster, 
ot a Touch on the Times, on various subjects, 6th edition with additions, Birmingham, 
1790, note to “The Dudley Riot” on p. 28; William Hutton, History of Birmingham, 
3rd edition, Birmingham 1806, p. 388. 

* F, O. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order, p. 99. 

3 Annual Register, vol. [X, p. 119. 

4 J. Rowe, Cornwall in the Age of the Industrial Revolution, 160-1. 

5 R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 35. 

6 Public Record Office, SP 36/135/59. 

7 See below. 

8 J. Rowe, Cornwall in the Age of the Industrial Revolution, 160-1. 

® T. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, Coal Industry of the 18th century, p. 119. 
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at a fixed price.! In 1783 Josiah Wedgwood’s potters intercepted two 
canal boats at Etruria, laden with flour and cheese for Manchester, 
and emptied both vessels by a forced sale, paying over the proceeds, 
however, to the masters of the boats. It required a reading of the 
Riot Act, and the joint efforts of the Welsh Fusiliers and Staffordshire 
Militia to disperse the crowd; one of the ringleaders, Stephen Barlow, 
was afterwards hanged for his part in the events.? Perhaps the most 
remarkable intervention of 18th-century rioters in normal commercial 
activities, however, is said to have taken place near Burton on Trent 
in 1764, when the local colliers refused “to pay 8s.4d. for wheat, 
which they thought unreasonable, as it took so much of their money 
for bread only. So they enquired out both buyer and seller, brought 
them face to face, and obliged the seller to return 3s.4d. of the money 
per bushel, and cleared the market at 5s. per bushel, which they said 
was the London price”.® 


Such riots were characteristically ephemeral, spontaneous outbreaks 
without either serious organisation or lasting effect. There were 
others, however, on a larger scale, which represented nothing so 
much as an attempt to impose a kind of local, limited “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” by forcing the local magistrates to add official 
sanction to the rioters’ decrees. Beginning with the invasion of Bristol 
by the Kingswood colliers in 17094 there are many records of riots 
during which justices of the peace and other officers yielded in this 
way, at least temporarily. At Manchester, in November 17357, colliers 
from Ashton under Lyne, which was already under mob law, marched 
on the city “armed with sticks, clubs, pickaxes and other dangerous 
weapons” and ordered the High Sheriff to fix a favourable maximum 
for oatmeal, potatoes and flour “for 12 months to come”. The Sheriffs 
refusal to obey resulted in a ptched battle with troops, the famous 
“Shudehill fight”.® In October 1782 colliers from the Dudley and 
Walsall districts turned out, led by the legendary champions “Irish 
Tom” and “Barley Will”, and, their ranks swelled by local nailers 
and spinners, began to impose price regulation on the countryside, 
beginning with Wednesbury, where they compelled a reduction in the 


1 R. F. Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 36. 

2 John Ward, The Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, London, 1843, pp. 444-6. 

3 Jack Lindsay, 1764, London 1959, p. 271. 

4M. Beloff, Public Order and Popular Disturbances, p. 68. Cf. William Barnett, Histo- 
ry and Antiquities of the City of Bristol, Bristol 1789, p. 696, which dates the riots 
1708. 

5 A, P. Wadsworth and J. De Lacy Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 
359-60; Arthur Redford, A History of Local Government in Manchester, Manchester 
1939-40, vol. I, pp. 143-6. 
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wo | price of flour and malt. An orderly party arrived in Birmingham on 
ter, | 17 October and negotiated with the “officers of the town” a list of 
ds, ptices for malt, flour, butter, cheese, and other goods, before they 
the | withdrew at the threat of military force. On the following Saturday, 
ire | 23 October, a meeting of inhabitants actually agreed to the imposition 


— 





Sw, } of a maximum price list, and also the appointment of 140 special 
ost | constables to prevent further disorder.) 

cial In May 1793 a large number of tin-miners collected at Falmouth 
ent _ to demand that the mayor fix the prices of corn and wheat, before 
eat, marching round the county to enforce a general reduction of prices.? 
ney | InSeptember 1800 the Bedworth colliers turned out again and marched 


ght on Nuneaton, where “they procured to be drawn up” (presumably 
ney | by a magistrate) “a statement of their grievances and fixing as a price 
said for peace and good order a maximum for wheat, bacon, cheese, ete., 
with which they waited upon farmers and others and forced their 
signatures assenting to sell at the prices required, viz., wheat 7s. a 
“aks | bushel, bacon 7d, cheese 4d lb.” In many instances they seized the 
vere | atticles and sold them at the price fixed. On Tuesday 1oth Septem- 
+ so | ber they invaded Coventry “in very considerable numbers, armed with 
ship bludgeons, stakes etc.” but were dispersed by the dragoons. Although 
icial } four rioters were seized they were afterwards freed by the county 
istol | authorities, who had themselves already begun to take action against 
iots | forestalling and regrating.? In May 1847 the miners of West Pen- 
this | with invaded Penzance in force, but came to an agreement with 
liers | the justices that the maximum price of barley, until the harvest was 
shed reaped, should not exceed 42s.8d. per quarter for men earning less 
rous than 55s. per month. The previous week the price had been 60s.4 
num 
riffs | | Occasionally riots, or the fear of riots drove the magistrates to take 
nous _— other preventive measures which, while popular, fell short of price 
and control. In the autumn of 1756 for example Liverpool Corporation 
Irish } borrowed £ 2000 to buy corn, which was rationed and sold to the 
ilers poor at cost price.> The same year, after yet another irruption of 
side, Bedworth colliers, the mayor of Coventry circulated an abstract of 
1 the the Acts of 1552 and 1563 against forestalling, engrossing and re- 
grating, presumably as a warning of future action against unscrupu- 


1J. A. Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life (op. cit.), vol. II, p. 311; - Freeth, The 
Histo- Political Songster, Birmingham 1790, p. 29. 
> riots * Annual Register, vol. XXXV, p. 21. 

3 Jopson’s Coventry Mercury, 8 September, 1800, 15 September, 1800, At this date 
ashire, | Coventry was a separate county in its own right and not part of Warwickshire. 
hestet ‘J. Rowe, Cornwall in the Age of the Industrial Revolution, 160-61. 
5 A. P. Wadsworth and J. De Lacy Mann, The Cotton Trade, p. 359. 
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lous dealers.1 Ten years afterwards, at the height of the almost nation- 
wide outbreak of rioting in 1766 a royal proclamation was issued to 
enjoin the general enforcement of the same Acts, as a concession to 
the hungry and rebellious populace. 

This attempt to force the highly-developed 18th-century grain and 
provision trades back into an antiquated strait-jacket of Tudor 
regulation was soon abandoned, however, in 1772, when: all the 
restrictive statutes hindering dealers were repealed.2 Common law 
provisions against monopoly could still be invoked however, and, 
as late as the crisis of 1800 the popular temper was somewhat assuaged 
when a London corn jobber, John Rusby, was successfully indicted 
before King’s Bench for grain-cornering. 


Apart from such not insignificant triumphs, probably the most 
significant achievement of the 18th-century rioters was the indirect 
influence of popular discontent and public disorder in reducing the 
effect of the highly protectionist corn laws. In 1773 for example, 
following the severe disturbances of the 1760s, the export bounty 
and the import price threshold were both lowered.* Moreover, as the 
historian of the corn laws remarks, even before that date “the landed 
interest did not reap the benefits of high prices during years of scarcity 
because Parliament, under pressure from London and the manufac- 
turing and mining districts, was forced to allow importation free and 
prohibit exportation”.* Without venturing far into the very complex 
detailed history of the 18th-century corn laws, we may note that 
between the years 1698 and 1800 the exportation of grain was in fact 
prohibited for all or part of twenty-three years — 1698, 1709-10, 1740-1, 
1756-7, 1766-74, 1789-90, 1792, 1795-7, and 1800 — while the bounty 
was withheld during a further six years: 1699-1700, 1764-5, and 1782-3. 
In addition import duties for some or all protected grains were 
suspended during thirteen years: 1757-8, 1764-8, 1772-4, 1795-7. 

It is hardly necessary to labour the connexion between such emer- 
gency measures of government and the incidence of hunger-riots. 
“The government”, as Professor Barnes remarks, “was sensitive to 
public opinion as expressed in grain riots’”® and, as we have seen, 
probably most powerfully and effectively so expressed in price- 
fixing riots. 

1 William White, Coventry Directory, Coventry 1850, p. 500. 

2 D. G. Barnes, History of the English Corn Laws, pp. 39-45. 

3 Tbid., pp. 80-81. As ifas a sequel to the case there occurred in December 1800 the only 
important recorded example of a price-fixing riot in London. Ibid. 

* Thid., p. 59. 

5 Tbid., passim. 


6 Ibid., p. 16. 
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It has been shown here that such uprisings were not mere stereotyped 
outbreaks of primitive and sterile violence. In fact, it seems likely that 
there were almost as many different types at least of price-fixing riots 
as there were outbreaks of rioting, each involving different aims and 
different tactics. 


At the same time, and despite the pessimism of those who have 
previously looked at the problem, it is clear that a closer analysis of 
such riots, even of the present modest dimensions, may be fairly 
productive of valuable generalisations. Perhaps some of these may be 
summarised in conclusion. In England, just as in France “taxation 
populaire” or the fixing of the prices of essentials by popular riot was 
a traditional mode of working-class action, particularly in the South 
and South-West, and particularly in the 18th century. To a large 
extent the incidence of such riots was a function of harvest fluctuation, 
but also of trade fluctuations. The price-fixing riot appears to have 
appealed to many different strata of workers and artisans. It was 
particularly favoured however, by such homogeneous working-class 
groups as the Cornish tin and copper miners, and, above all, the coal 
miners of the South-west and the West Midlands. For these groups 
popular price-fixing represented a well tried form of industrial action, 
directed not against the mine-owners, however, but against a more 
generalised target of popular wrath, the food profiteer, real or imagi- 
nary, whether as farmer, dealer or retailer. Indeed in their struggle 
against the “profiteers” the rioters were occasionally able to enlist the 
sympathy of landowning magistrates, hostile to “bourgeois” traders, 
of burgess magistrates, more concerned for the maintenance of 
general public order than the profits of a minority group of food 
speculators, and of mineowners, whose interest it was to keep the 
ptice of food low, and the coalfields peaceful and productive. 

Our knowledge of the general pathology of 18th-century riots is 
also enhanced by a close study of the price-fixing riots. Thus though 
two to three thousand tin-miners are said to have been out at Falmouth 
in 1793,1 and perhaps a thousand rioters may have been involved in 
the Warwickshire outbreaks of 1766,? the actual business of rioting, 
to whatever degree the typical price-fixing riot may have received 
widespread mass support, was conducted by much smaller groups 
of disciplined militants, numbering generally from two to four 
hundred. Estimates of this order are recorded for parties of rioting 


1 Annual Register, vol. XX XV, p. 21. 
2 R. F, Wearmouth, Methodism and the Common People, p. 36. 
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colliers at Bristol in 1709,! at Coventry in 1756 and 1766? and Kidder. | 
minster in 1767,° for a rioting crowd at Boston in 17684, and for | 


individual parties of Cornish rioters in 1847.5 The number of colliers 
involved in riots at Shepton Mallet in 1753,® and of tin miners at 
Padstow in 1773? was placed somewhat higher, at 7-800. There is 
here an interesting contrast with French experience, where estimates 
for rioting crowds were commonly of the order of six to ten thousand. 

Inevitably the riots everywhere threw up natural leaders of the 
working-class, some of whom, like the Nottingham man at Prescot 
in 1757,° may have been virtually professional agitators. Such leaders 
were converted into folk-heroes in the English tradition of Jack 
Straw and Ned Ludd, and ballads were sung in the Midlands, for 
example, about the miners‘ leaders “Irish Tom” and “Barley Will”, 
and the anonymous leader of the Birmingham riots of 1766.° 


At the level of national politics the riots, by drawing attention to 
serious and well-founded discontent, helped to point the arguments 
of those economists and members of Parliament who still thought 
in terms of a policy of provision, and an equitable, just balance of the 
interests of producer and consumer, and those statesmen concerned 
with the problem of the long term maintenance of public order at a 
time when the repressive forces of government were weak and 
scattered. As a result, though without political representation or solid 
industrial organisation, the English proletariat of the 18th century 
was by no means voiceless or without indirect political influence. 
Though the “Maximum” was never decreed in England except on 


the municipal level, the force of popular pressure was felt through | 


the many suspensions and modifications of the corn laws, for all that 


they were a vital bastion defending the economic position of the | 


English ruling class of landowners and merchants. 


1M. Beloff, Public Order and Popular Disturbances, p. 68. 

2 T. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, Coal Industry of the 18th Century, p. 123. 

3 William Reader, History and Antiquities of Coventry, Coventry [1824?], p.9 (giving 
date as September 1765). 

* Annual Register, vol. X, p. 148. 

5 Tbid., vol. XI, p. 118. 

8 J. Rowe, Cornwall in the Age of the Industrial Revolution, pp. 160-61. 

7 T. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, Coal Industry of the 18th Century, p. 121. 

8 A, K. Hamilton Jenkin, The Cornish Miner, p. 152. 

9 J. Freeth, The Political Songster, Birmingham, 1790, pp. 28: “The Dudley Riot”, and 
29: “The Colliers’ March”. 
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GENERAL ISSUES 


BréteR, ANDRE. L’Humanisme social de Calvin. Croire — penser — 
1 to | espérer. Editions Labor et Fides, Genéve 1961. 111 pp. S.ft. 4.00. 


ents Calvin’s doctrines, in the author’s opinion, should not be considered valid for all 
ight times, but should be assessed within the framework of his own time. It is, therefore, 
- the necessary to establish what is of current interest to-day, i.e. his social and oecomenical 
‘ned humanism, The bulk of this interesting book is devoted to an analysis of Calvin’s 

humanism as it has found expression in his conception of man and society, money, 
property and labour. 


—— 


ata 
and 


solid | Briinmnc, WALTHER. Geschichtsphilosophie der Gegenwart. Ernst 


tury | Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1961. 173 pp. DM. 18.50. 

nce. 

t on The author restricts himself to the philosophers of this century — broadly speaking, 

maa | from Nietzsche to Heidegger — but includes a few pages on Marx because of the 
§ latter’s importance for the present issues. However, it should be noted that the work 

that is a typical product of extremely specialist reasoning, in which the problem of the 

F the | general validity of philosophical principles for all historical processes is used as a 

measuring-rod in order to arrive at the typological frame. On the whole, the tendency 

is away from historicism, and the author predicts a new synthesis. 


Croran, E. M. Histoire et utopie. Gallimard, Paris 1960. 199 pp. 
giving NF, 6.50. 


Trying to find a common denominator of the variety of thoughts and flashes of opi- 
nion which constitute the contents of these essays, we might qualify them as a pessi- 
mistic view of Western intellectual positions, from which only a consciousness of 
timeless existence, of a “present eternity”, may take away the sting. Here lies, according 
to the author, the salvation from the utter desolation inherent in the conviction that 
, and freedom can only thrive in a sick society, a society in which a ruling class is on its 
decline — wherews, for instance, in Russia a vigorous nation does not need freedom or 

subscribe to self-destructive ideas, and wishes to expand. Each utopism is a danger to 
freedom, but utopism is in the nature of striving man. The only solution for the 


individual, mentioned above, seems in this connection to function as a kind of deus ex 
machina. 
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Desqueyrat, A. L’Enseignement “politique” de l’Eglise. I. L’Etat. 
Spes, Paris 1960. 301 pp. NF. 15.00. 


The state is here viewed from two points, i.e. as a juridical and sociological pheno- 
menon from the standpoint of the jurist, and the state as it ought to be from that of the 
theologian. This last is done in the second section in which an argumented picture is 
given of the doctrine of the church on this point throughout the centuries, and espe- 
cially of the more recent developments under Pius XI, Pius XII and Johannes XXIII, 
when the stress was increasingly on the “person”. This book is successful on account 
of the clear delineations of viewpoints and conceptions, and the of systematical set-up 
of the argument. 


Hous, CHRISTOPHER. The Church and Economics. Burns & Oates, 
London 1961. 111 pp. 8/6. 


In this book, part 89 of Faith and Fact Books, which aim at explaining the response of 
the Roman Catholic Church to modern problems, the attitude of the church towards 
the economy is first described for the nineteenth century and then worked out for the 
later period with the help of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, ‘This latter part 
has received most of the attention, and it is here that the author goes into some 
concrete cases, particularly to investigate to what extent the Italian fascist economic 
system was a corporative system as advocated by the church. The final chapter is 
devoted to the population question. 


Mi .ier-ArMACK, ALFRED. Religion und Wirtschaft. Geistesge- 
schichtliche Hintergriinde unserer europadischen Lebensform. W. 
Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart 1959. xv, 605 pp. DM. 39.00. 


In this volume the author’s writings from the years 1930-’52 in the fields of the socio- 
logy of religion and of the sociology of culture, notably his studies which are expressis 


verbis a continuation of the work done in the study of sociology of religion by Max | 


Weber, especially for the 18th and 19th centuries and the Greek-Orthodox Churches, 
have been collected. The volume contains, among others, Wachstumsringe unserer Kul- 
turform, Genealogie der Wirtschaftsstile, Das Jahrhundert ohne Gott, and two items publish- 
ed here for the first time: an introductory essay on the importance of the sociology 
of religion in our time, and a study on colonisation schemes and colonial expansion 
from about 1640-1690; as might be expected from this author, who goes further than 
Weber in suggesting that spiritual factors should be given first place in any explanation 
of major trends in economic history, it is from the “ideas” hat the subject is approach- 
ed. Das Jahrhundert ohne Gott is programmatic: The loosening of religious binding ties 
opened opportunities for the emergence of the cult of “idols” such as national socialism; 
and salvation is dependent on the deeper penetration of Christian values, e.g. within 
the ranks of socialists and liberals. The basic thesis is argued with much acumen and 
on a foundation of broad knowledge. 


Spannungsfelder der evangelischen Soziallehre. Aufgaben und Fra- 
gen vom Dienst der Kirche an der heutigen Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von 
Friedrich Karrenberg und Wolfgang Schweitzer. Furche-Verlag, 
Hamburg 1960. 300 pp. DM. 21.00. 


On the occasion of Heinz-Dietrich Wendland’s sixtieth birthday this volume of 
papers was collected containing the contributions of 21 authors. Among the colli 
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borators are Oswald von Nell-Breuning with a general article on the image of man, 
and Hellmut Gollwitzer. The latter discusses Christendom in the Communist coun- 
tries and gives a survey of the points of agreement and of conflict between Marxism 
and the Christian doctrine, proceeding from his conviction that it does not necessarily 
follow from the marxist materialism viewpoint that religion is a passing phenomenon 
doomed to extinction. 


VeRRET, MicHEL. Les Marxistes et la religion. Essai sur l’athéisme 
moderne. Editions Sociales, Paris 1961. 278 pp. NF 9.50. 


Religion is here criticised from a Communist viewpoint; the author uses for argu- 
mentation the Marxist Classics (Marx, Engels and Lenin) on the one hand, and some 
men of letters on the other hand. Among other things he sounds a note of warning 
against “dogmatism” as a possible point of infiltration for religion; the “cult of the 
personality” as a near-theological form of Marxism is attributed to survivals from the 
pre-revolutionary era. 


WILDMANN, GeEorG. Personalismus, Solidarismus und Gesellschaft. 
Der ethische und ontologische Grundcharakter der Gesellschafts- 
lehre der Kirche. Verlag Herder, Wien 1961. xx, 224 pp. DM. 16.50. 


In the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno and in the pronouncements of Pius XII on the 
social doctrine, the Personas the point of departure comes strongly to the fore. The 
author here discusses the two conceptions of the foundations of society, i.e. the 
“ethical” and the “ontological” interpretation. After a final consideration, in which 
the pronouncements of Pius XII are analysed, the author expresses his opinion that 
the social doctrine of the church has primarily an ontological character, that the way 
toward the emphasis on the Person has been a logical development in the search for 
truth, and that there exisits a factual agreement between solidarism and the pronounce- 
ments of the last Popes. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


BLACKHAM, H. J. Political Discipline in a Free Society. The Sustai- 
ned Initiative. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 283 pp. 
30/-. 


An imposing number of political and social theorists, ranging from Burke to Marx 
and from Hobbes to Niebuhr, comes up for discussion in this highly erudite essay on 
the origins and meaning of political philosophies. The basic conceptions of the main 
currents are treated in the first chapters (on “liberty, equality, fraternity”), “the sove- 
reignty of the people”, and “the perfectibility of the Species”), but in the second part 
of the book the author tries to develop a fresh outline of a modern political philosophy, 
rejecting alike the early concept of “sinister interests alien to the general interest” and 
its reproduction in economic terms by Marxism (Marx is compared with St. Just), but 
defending a modified notion of progress as an “increase of cultural resources by cumu- 
lative learning from experience”. He also deals elaborately with the nuclear war issue, 
and perhaps this chapter is the least pretentious and at the same time the least definite 
in argument and conclusion. 
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Dusots, ALEXANDRE. Confidences d’un patron sur la réforme de 
lentreprise. Economie et Humanisme, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
Paris 1960. 140 pp. NF. 5.10. 


For a solution of the social question the form of the undertaking should, in the author’s 
opinion, be drastically changed. He considers necessary the conferment of legal 
personality to the enterprise, and a form of remuneration in which a collective wage 
sum is established and allowed. At a later stage the consumers, too, could be associated 
in the organisation. These are the main conclusions of the book, which contains many 
interesting ideas that may be suitable for further elaboration. 


DuverGcer, Maurice. De la dictature. René Julliard, Paris 1961. 
211 pp. NF. 8.40. 


Against the background of the present political situation in France, Prof. Duverger 
presents a brilliant analysis of the forms and origins of dictatorship. Illuminating 
thoughts figure abundantly in this treatise, as for instance the fundamental difference 
that exists between a “sociological ditatorship”, originating from deep social and cul- 
tural cleavages in society, and a “technical dictatorship”, of which one of the forms is 
“pretorian” in nature. The latter form, as exemplified at the moment in France, is 
characterised by the efforts of an isolated and external group to a dictatorial régime 
while the socio-economic structure is not in accordance. A general consensus, accor- 
ding to the author, is indeed existent in France, even the Communist being no longer a 
revolutionary. 


Entwicklungslander - Wahn und Wirklichkeit. Geleitwort von 
Albert Hunold. Aufséitze von W. Ropke, K. Brandt, J. V. Van 
Sickle u.a. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 
1961. 237 pp. DM. 135.00. 


All the contributions in this collection have been written from the viewpoint of the 
desirability of free enterprise; regarding the underdeveloped countries this implies 
education of the autochtonal free farmers, craftsmen and light industry (R6pke,Hunold) 
and rejection of forced saving and forced industrialisation. Karl Brandt in a more 
politically orientated contribution condemns the now fairly current “liberal” attitude 
towards the colonial question, which he attributes to a misplaced feeling of guilt; 
it is not to be denied, in the author’s opinion, that the colonisation has been beneficial 
in social, political and economical respects. Bellikoth Ragunath Shenoy advocates 
decentralisation and a free market economy in India. 


FIsCHER-BALING, EuGEN. Theorie der auswartigen Politik. West- 
deutscher Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1960. vi, 227 pp. DM. 12.80. 


A thorough and excellent study of foreign policy is here provided in part 6 of the 
series of publications Die Wissenschaft von der Politik. Prof. Fischer-Baling brings out 
two characteristics of foreign policy, i.e. the maintenance and extension of power in 
the intercourse between states, and the priority of maintaining sovereign territories. 
The way in which legal and moral factors, supra-national organisations and inter 
national creeds and religions come into play are included in the discussion. 
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GrnsBERG, Morris. Evolution and Progress. [Essays in Sociology 
and Social Philosophy, vol. 3.] William Heinemann Ltd., London, 
Melbourne, Toronto 1961. xii, 283 pp. 25/-. 


Published and unpublished essays have been collected in this volume which contains a 
dissertation on the “aspects of European sociology in the early Twentieth Century” 
that is in many respects programmatic as regards the leading British sociologist’s basic 
views, for instance in the lucid discussion on Max Weber and Durkheim. The variety 
of subjects discussed in the nine chapters into which the book has been divided seem 
to have in common the search for an adequate conception of progress: “while, so far, 
no general law of progress has been discovered, it is possible to point to certain trends 
in the history of mankind which, in the light of a rational ethic, may be adjudged 
progressive”, a statement that is fully in line with the high appreciation of Hobhouse 
which is explicitly formulated in one of the most interesting chapters. Prof. Ginsberg’s 
style of writing is unpretentious and very clear; his arguments ate always formulated 
with directness and he avoids any sidetracks that might obscure the fundamental 
issues. Thus the book taken as a whole is a model of thoughtprovoking treatment suited 
also for the interested layman. 


HoniGsHEM, Paut. Uber Objekt, Methode und wissenssystema- 
tische Stellung der Soziologie. Westdeutscher Verlag, Kéln und 
Opladen 1961. 39 pp. DM. 2.80. 


Professor Honigsheim here describes sociology asa specialised discipline, empirical in 
method, with culture for its primary object, while the conception of culture is “widely” 
interpreted. Of interest are the pieces on the personal values playing a role in socio- 
logical thought, and on the “predictability” of historical events by sociology. 


KELLNER, WOLFGANG. Der moderne soziale Konflikt. Seine Ursache 
und seine Uberwindung im Betrieb. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stutt- 
gart 1961. viii, 252 pp. DM. 26.50. 


In the opinion of the author, who rejects economic solutions, codetermination, and 
Marxism (against which he raises sharp arguments), the cause of the social conflict in 
modern business life is the curtailment of independence and personal responsibility. 
He advocates a regulation, according to the methods of industrial sociology, of the 
relations within the concern, making use of the Leitbild (how the man concerned 
visualizes himself) and the Menschbild (how others visualize him); getting people’s 
behaviour clear with the help of these two “images” is considered a condition of har- 
monic social relations. 


LEMESNIL, FRANGoIS. Les Relations humaines dans l’entreprise et la 

condition salariale. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1961. 135 pp. NF. 

4.50. 
After a consideration of the whole field of human relations in industry the author 
draws up the balance of this form of management. Although he admits that the human 
relations approach has obtained some real results in working conditions, especially 
in its initial period (in the beginning it cannot be denied some idealism of preventing 
the progressive dehumanisation and depersonalisation), the author is of the opinion 
that, at a later stage, it has not succeeded in neutralising the consequences of the 
industrial revolution. The central problem of how to emancipate the wage-earner as 
producer and human being continues to exist. 
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Marx-ENGELS-LENIN. The Essential Left. Four Classic Texts on the 
Principles of Socialism. Unwin Books, George Allen & Unwin, 
London 1960. 255 pp. 7/6. 


This paperback volume contains the Manifesto of the Communist Party with the 
preface to the English edition of 1888, Marx’ “Value, Price and Profit”, edited by his 
daughter Eleanor, Engels’ Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, in the translation of 
Edward Aveling, and Lenin’s State and Revolution. Each of these writings has been 
provided with a one page introduction. 


Mo6sus, GERHARD. Die politischen Theorien im Zeitalter der abso- 
luten Monarchie bis zur Franzésischen Revolution. Politische Theo- 
rien, Teil II. [Die Wissenschaft von der Politik, Band 8] Westdeutscher 
Verlag, K6ln und Opladen 1961. 420 pp. DM. 18.00. 


In a short, but useful general introduction to the period, Prof. Mébus stresses the 
gradual individualisation of social and political philosophy. Then he deals in concise 
chapters with the political theorists, extracts from whose works (in German) fill about 
two thirds of the volume. Among them are Luther, Calvin, Jean Bodin, J. Lipsius, 
J. Althusius, Francis Bacon, Campanella, Hobbes, Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, 
A selective bibliography has been added; it seems to be excellently suited for further 
orientation. 


NEuUNDORFER, Lupwic. Die Angestellten. Neuer Versuch einer 
Standortbestimmung. Mit 18 Abbildungen und 58 Tabellen. Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1961. xvii, 160 pp. DM. 23.00. 


After a methodological chapter on the concept of Angestellte (White Collar Worker) 


the author passes on to a description of the size of this group, their distribution among | 


the various professions and functions and other such aspects, which form the main 
theme of this study. The pre-eminently sociological aspects, as for instance the social 
status of this group, its norms, etc., have been left out of account, so that this work 
falls short as a sociological study, but provides much material on the statistical elements. 


RUHLE, JURGEN. Literatur und Revolution. Die Schriftsteller und 
der Kommunismus. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, K6ln, Berlin 1960. 616 


pp. Ill. 


The author, who already in his previous works has qualified himself as an expert in the 
broad fields of communist ideology and of communist art, including the communist 
and/or “progressive” artists, and who was personally well acquainted with such people 
as Becher, Brecht, Lukacs, and Ernst Bloch, offers in this invaluable book a saddening 
picture, in the first and second parts of Soviet and German communist writers, and in 
the third part of writers in various other countries. Although there is nothing like a 


common denominator, the number of writers who suffered from their being drawn | 


into the power network of the apparatus was very large. Of particular interest are the 
chapters that deal with the various expressions of the “thaw”, and those devoted to 
German writers whose motives were often the opposite of the ends they served. With 


much acumen Mr. Riihle analyzes what might be called the break-down in their oeuvre, | 
ie. the moment in which literary creativeness began to be overshadowed by a full | 
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submission to the growing demands of the party. Even J. R. Becher and Anna Seghers, 
e.g., had their doubts, as the author demonstrates in a lucidly developed argument. The 
book has thus become a successful effort to clear up some ideological and psychological 
enigmas. 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Itinéraires de contagions. Epidémies et idéolo- 
gies. Préface de Pasteur Valléry-Radot. Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris 1960. 165 pp. Maps. NF. 9.20. 


In this posthumous, very clearly written little book, an elaboration of lectures read to 
a medical audience, the author describes how, and along what ways, infectuous dis- 
eases have spread. He traces the influence of changes in the traffic routes, and of the 
increase and acceleration of traffic, and investigates the factors and conditions govern- 
ing their spreading and their prevention. Then the diffusion of ideas is considered, 
and it is investigated how impediments can be thrown in the way of undesirable ideas. 


Srey, T. S., and M. B. Stmey. Charles Booth. Social Scientist. 
Oxford University Press, London 1960. x, 282 pp. 30/-. 


The authors have undertaken an attractive attempt to add new weight to the value for 
sociology of Charles Booth. Booth, in their opinion, has always been undervalued and 
he has been identified too one-sidedly with the “social statistician” and the stimulator 
of social policies, which he also was. The authors find, in Booth’s work, one of the 
first large-scale attempts at approaching social problems empirically and according to 
the methods of the natural sciences. The first part of this book is mainly biographical ; 
the authors have here set out to trace the influence on this figure of his surroundings 
and of 19th-century society. 


TANNENBAUM, ROBERT, IRVING R. WESCHLER, and FRED MAsSARIK. 
Leadership and Organization: A Behavioral Science Approach. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., NewYork, Toronto, London 


1961. xiv, 456 pp. 58/-. 


The present volume covers the field of “human relations” and its set-up is general in 
that it enters into the content of the term and the methodology of these disciplines; in 
addition there is an extensive discussion of the existing criticism of the human-rela- 
tions approach. The most important issues dealt with are leadership as viewed in its 
relation to the concept of social sensitivity, and organisation. In part one the stress is 
laid on the great importance of the cultural environment (both as regards “sub-cul- 
ture” and mote general culture) as a factor besides the personal and interpersonal 
factors. The book concludes with three commentaries, written by G. R. Bach, 
R. Dubin and L. F. Urwick respectively. 


Utam, Apam B. The Unfinished Revolution. An Essay on the Sour- 
ces of Influence of Marxism and Communism. Random House, New 
York 1960. vi, 308 pp. $ 5.00. 


“Every society reacing for industrialization and modernization has its ‘Marxist’ 
period” — such is the essential formulation of the author’s basic viewpoint. He develops 
it with much acumen and deals with the fundamental theses of Marx, their role in 
the 19th century, their double function as an explanatory theory and a program — 
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making for divergent interpretations — but also with the impact of Marxism on the 
underdeveloped countries and its meaning for present Soviet society. Daring statements 
such as “Marxism in power is the exact opposite of Marxism in revolution” are well 
argumented as well as being open to criticism. The author is, understandably so, less 
outspoken as to the future (although he says that the system has outlived, in the indus- 
trialized Soviet Union, its main historical mission) and to the best policies to choose 
for the West to prevent Asian and African Marxism becoming full-fledged Commu- 
nism. The book is thought-stimulating and well written, and some tendency toward 
oversimplification that may be observed is, at least in part, a defect of its very quality: 
a lucid presentation of a neat argument. 


Vimont, CLaupeE. La population active. Evolution passée et prévi- 
sions. Avant-propos de Jean Fourastié. Préface d’ Alfred Sauvy. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1960. xvi, 192 pp. NF. 12.00. 


This book very competently discusses the problems of the volume of employment and 
of the distribution of the professionally active population over the various branches of 
industry and professions. It describes the situation in France and in some industrially 
highly developed countries, and investigates the methods applied. These need to be 
improved if they are to permit of reliable prognoses. The author gives various ditec- 
tions concerning the possibilities of improvement. 


HISTORY 


Acar, Herbert. The Saving Remnant. An Account of Jewish 
Survival since 1914. Rupert Hart-Davis, London 1960. 263 pp. 
Maps. 18/-. 


Via the description of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee’s acivities 
in rescuing Jews from Europe a picture is offered of the suffering of the European 
Jews after 1914, and particularly between 1933 and 1945. This moving account, which 
has been written well and with convincing emotion, also comprises the period of the 
Palestine dispute. It provides a considerable quantity of factual material and contains 
some maps. 


ALDRIDGE, ALFRED OWEN. Man of Reason. The Life of Thomas 
Paine. The Cresset Press, London 1960. 348 pp. 25/-. 


Completely acknowledging Paine’s great importance the author gives an extensive 
description of his activities during the American war of independence and after that 
in revolutionary France and simultaneously in England, and of the repercussions 
caused by them. He takes the available documents, particularly the judgments of others, 
into detailed and critical consideration. He seeks the cause of Paine’s personal and 
political loneliness after his return in America, besides in his personality, in the special 
nature of his talent, which offered smaller possibilities. 


Annali. Anno Terzo, 1960. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1961. 960 pp. 


L. 12.000. 


The 1960 Annali contain two extensive essays, of which one is written by Franco Della 
Peruta on Mazzini’s attitude towards Germany between 1859 and 1861 and on the 
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discussion in Germany on the Italian question focusing on the controversy between 
Marx and Engels on the one side, and Lassalle on the other side. The second article, 
by Aldo Zanardo, deals with the efforts of a number of German and Austrian social- 
democrats to effect a synthesis of the materialist conception of history with neo- 
Kantian elements between 1898-1904. Special attention is paid to the positions of, 
respectively, Bernstein, Karl Vorlander and Max Adler. Among the shorter contribu- 
tions mention should be made of the correspondence between Moses Hess and Louis 
Krolikowski in the period 1850-1853, edited by Edmund Silberner,and a piece by Emile 
Bottigelli on the rupture between Marx and Hyndman on the basis of two new docu- 
ments, i.e. a letter by Marx and one by Hyndman, of which the first throws new light 
on the causes of the rupture. 


ArrLeE, Earl. Empire into Commonwealth. The Chichele Lectures 
Delivered at Oxford in May 1960 on “Changes in the Conception 
and Structure of the British Empire During the Last Half Century”. 
Oxford University Press, London, New York 1961. iv, 54 pp. 7/6. 


In a number of lectures the former Labour premier here describes the development of 
the British Empire into its present form. It has been done clearly and in a matter-of- 
fact language and gives a good impression of the long trends towards self-govern- 
ment in the English colonial areas. 


CastLe, E. B. Ancient Education and Today. Penguin Books, Har- 
mondsworth 1961. 218 pp. 3/6. 


Starting from the fact that the roots of West-European civilization lie in Greece, Rome 
and Judea, the author gives a description of the purpose and methods of ancient 
education. Its problens, he states, are essentially the same as those confronting the 
Western world to-day; thus an orientation to ancient education may offer a way out for 
educational problems to-day. 


CuHourAgut, ANDRE. Théodore Herzl. Inventeur de l’Etat d’Israél. 
Editions du Seuil, Paris 1960. 398 pp. Ill. NF. 15.00. 


This biography of the founder of political Zionism — “inventor” of the State of Israel 
as the sub-title has it — also deals extensively with Herzl’s development in his pre-Zio- 
nist period. In the description of the Zionist activities the author pays attention to the 
work in the organisation and at the congresses, but particularly to the diplomatic ac- 
tion and to the personality behind these activities. The place occupied by the Herzlian 
Zionist organisation in the whole of the modern Zionist efforts and in the whole of 
Jewish history is clearly determined. 


Cowan, HELEN I. British Emigration to British North America. 
The First Hundred Years. Rev. and enlarged ed. University of Toron- 
to Press, Toronto 1961. xiv, 321 pp. Ill. $ 6.95. 


The first edition of this work, which appeared in 1928 and has long been out of print, 
confined itself to the period 1783-1873. By rendering her study more comprehensive 
now the author has maintained the continuity of the successive emigration periods. 
The way in which the close relation between the economic developments in the home 
country and the emigration has been worked out is admirable; the author particularly 
goes into the nature and extent of the over-population of the Scottish Highlands in the 
18th century. The book is well documented and provides the reader with a great many 
facts and statistical data. 
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ErsstOssER, MARTIN und Ernst WERNER. Ideologische Probleme 
des mittelalterlichen Plebejertums. Die freigeistige Haresie und ihre 
sozialen Wurzeln. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1960. 169 pp. DM. 20.50. 


Subject of this interesting study is the pantheist sect of the Brothers and Sisters of the 
Free Spirit, which existed in the Low Countries and the Rhineland area in the thirteenth 


and fourteenth centuries. It is shown that it was a case of an essentially plebeian ideo- } 


logy in a religious form, which can be considered a protest against the feudal society, 
Although this ideology is characterised as “reactionary” the authors are of the opinion 
that it has a stimulating effect on the class struggle. Other chapters discuss the member- 
ship of the sect; most of them are found to have come from the groups of impoverish- 
ed farmers, day-labourers and vagabonds. 


HAHLWEG, WERNER. Der Diktatfrieden von Brest-Litowsk 1918 und 
die Bolschewistische Weltrevolution. Verlag Aschendorff, Miinster 
1960. 87 pp. DM. 4.20. 


Although the general account given here of the negotiations held in Brest-Litowsk and 
their implications mainly for German policy does not open new vistas, the author of 
this well-documented dissertation has made use of a few previously unknown soutces, 
The latter are of interest forthe anxieties felt in German circles about Communist 


propaganda. One document, an extensive telegram sent by Von Kiihlmann to Im- | 


perial Chancellor Count Hertling is reproduced in full. 


Hatss, E. E. Y. Revolution and Papacy 1769-1846. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, London 1960. 320 pp. Ill. 30/-. 
The description of the conflicts of the Popes as spiritual and worldly rulers in the period 
of the Enlightenment is followed by an extensive discussion of attitudes and events 
during the French Revolution and the First Empire. The author gives proof of his 
preference for Pius VII and his standpoint. For the post-revolutionary period it is 


clearly stated what difficulties the Popes, as worldly rulers, experienced in consequence ) 


of the spiritual and social developments, and the way in which their position of worldly 
power determined their, in the author’s opinion erroneous, stand regarding political 
currents and problems of international policy. 


Herzl Yearbook. Essays in Zionist History and Thought. Vol. IL. 

Ed. by Raphael Patai. Herzl Press, New York 1959. vi, 253 pp. Ill. 

$ 5.00. } 
This Annual of Zionist Thought contains eleven essays, for instance essays by Grete 
Mahrer on Herzl’s return to Judaism, by Meir Ben Horin on Max Nordau’s Zionist 
thought, and by Max I. Bodenheimer on the steps undertaken by the author and | 
Oppenheimer to approach Hindenburg and Ludendorff for the benefit of the Jews in 
the area occupied by the Germans in Russian Poland in the First World War. The in- 
clusion of a correspondence between Herzl and Sokolow also merits attention. 


Jacquemyns, G. Langrand-Dumonceau, promoteur d’une puissance 

financiére catholique. Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Socio- 

logie Solvay, Bruxelles 1960. 320 pp. Ill. B.fr. 260. 
This publication has appeared as the first part of three on the subject of the provenance 
and the activities up to 1860 of the great Belgian financier, who went bankrupt in | 
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me 1870. It is described how Langrand-Dumonceau, who was mainly supported by the 
ate Roman Catholic clergy, the Roman Catholic bourgeoisie and the nobility, extended 

his activities from Belgium to Holland and Austria. Although this book, based on a 
| large number of sources, contains much biographical information. Professor Jacque- 
‘the myns has not intended to provide a biography, but to illuminate, with reference to this 
nth figure, some aspects of nineteenth century economy history. 


a LEHBERT, BEN. Die Entwicklung der Stahlwirtschaft in den Ver- 
nt einigten Staaten von Amerika und in der Sowjetunion. [Kieler Stu- 
ish- dien, Bd 57.] Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, Kiel 
1961. vii, 200 pp. Tabels. DM. 25.00. 


ind This is a very handy, thorough, comparative survey of the development of steel- 

| production in the USA and the USSR. The author, who has given particular attention 

ter to the question of transportation and geographical location of the necessary raw 

materials employed in steel production, points to similarities in the historical develop- 

and ments of the two countries which are said to take place in definite and definable phases. 

oer. A very detailed survey is given of the location of the Soviet steel works and of their 
ste, operational costs and those of their American counterparts. 

nist 
Im | LicHTHEIM, GEorGE. Marxism. An Historical and Critical Study. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1961. xx, 412 pp. 40/-. 

tis- | As the title of this important book suggests, the author deals with Marxism not only 

as an ideological entity (a theory and a revolutionary program) which lends itself to 

; ctitical examination, but also as a historical phenomenon to be studied in the light of 

tiod the political and social developments which put its mark on it, i.e. on Marxism in its 

roms various stages. It is this definitely “historical” character of the work as well as its often 

f his otiginal theses and the fulness of its scope — the author deals not only with the “Leni- 

It 18 nist” re-interpretation, but also, and in a detailed way, with the Kautskyan and the 

ence ) Revisionist currents — which, together with an impressive ability to comprise the essen- 

tidly tials into one 40e pages volume, makes us feel that this is an outstanding achievement. 

itical The general argument is the progressive revealing, in the process of Marxism coming 

of age and becoming a policy making factor, of its fundamentally metaphysical nature. 

Ul Among the details, the author’s view that 1850 formed no more than a brief “Jacobin- 


Blanquist” aberration in Marx’s political life, may serve as one out of many examples 
Ill. that could be given of an instance where a critic might profit from the precise formula- 
} tions the author gives. 
on The New Cambrigde Modern History. Vol. V. The Ascendancy of 
and | France 1648-88. Ed. by F. L. Carsten. Cambridge University Press, 
ws in London 1961. xxv, 631 pp. 40/-. 


ie in- 
The fifth part, devoted to the period of Louis XIV, of this very practical series (an 
) attempt has been made to mark out a significant period and not to stick too rigidly to 
ance the years 1648-1688; thus, for instance, the disturbances of the Fronde are described 
\cio- in the fourth part) contains some general chapters applicable to all countries with an 


emphasis on Western Europe, as wel] as chapters on the separate countries, including 
the East- en Middle-European countries, North America and the Ottoman Empire 
nance under Mehmed IV. The approach is very varied, as is shown by the contributions on 
ipt in | economic and population problems (D. C. Coleman), science and art (by, resp., A. R. 
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Hall and R. Witthower), political thought (Stephan Skalweit), and an essay on the 
social foundation of states written by Sir George Clark. Like the preceding parts this, 
too, cannot be praised enough for its design of giving the completest possible picture 
in the smallest possible compass. 


Répertoire international des sources pour |’étude des mouvements 
sociaux aux XI Xe et XXe siécles. Vol. II. La Premiére Internationale, 


Imprimés 1864-1876. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1961. 87 pp. 
NF. 6.00. 


No less than the first volume, which was reviewed in Vol. III (1958), Part 3, p. 491, 
the present volume constitutes an excellent bibliographical apparatus for the study of 
the First International. It contains, with the exception of the periodicals which form 
the object of the first volume, references to the printed papers, such as the Minutes of 
the General Council, the congresses and conferences of the IWMA. Among the main 
institutions possessing the original sources are the library of the Moscow Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, the Biblioteca dell’Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Milan, and 
the Institute responsible for this journal. 


ScHwartz, ANDREW J. America and the Russo-Finnish War. Public 


Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1960. viii, 103 pp. $ 3.25. 


Here is a mainly diplomatic-historical account of American-Finnish relations between 
1939 and 1944, describing the shift in American policy in 1942. The “separate war” 
theory of the Finns after the German invasion into the Soviet Union, and the nature of 
the discrepancies of the “national self-interests” of the United States and Finland are 


also gone into. This factual history of the diplomatic relations between these two 
countries also takes into account such factors as public opinion in America and the 
influence of that part of the population that was of Finnish origin. 


Smvon, Leon. Ahad Ha-am (Asher Ginzberg). A biography. East and 
West Library, The Horovitz Publishing Company, London; The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, New York 1960. xiii, 349 pp. 


30/-; $ 4.50. 


The writer, co-author of a Hebrew biography of Ahad Ha-am, whose writings have 
been translated into English by him, here extensively discusses the whole of the life 
and works of the influential Jewish-national essayist. He analyses his mostly critical 
attitude towards the various movements and currents of thought in the Judaism of 
his time, while pointing out his participation in all sorts of practical activities and 
defining the positive basis of Ahad Ha-am’s critical and analytical activity. A separate 
chapter is devoted to Ahad Ha-am’s spiritual zionism, often misunderstood in its 
purport and practical implications, and a fascinating and elucidating chapter to his 
personality and still growing influence. 


Studien zur Geschichte der dsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie. 
Redigiert von V. Sandor und P. Handak. [Studia Historica Academiae 
Scientiarum Hungaricae, 51]. Akadémiai Kiadd, Budapest 1961. 
524 pp. $ 9.50. 

This Band contains the papers and discussions of the congress held at Budapest in 1958 
on the development of capitalism in the countries of the Monarchy. The first group of 
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papets comprises contributions on themes in the field of economic history, the second 
on problems of the “dualist system”: here the paper read by V. Sandor should be 
mentioned, in which the term semi-colonial for the relations between Austria and 
Hungary, current in Hungarian historiography, particularly before 1955, is considered 
incorrect. The author points out that the phenomenon is much more differentiated and 


advocates the use of a new term, which would render more adequately the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this relation. The third group has the question of nationalities and 


the labour movement for its subject, and in these papers the place occupied by national 
independence in Marxist-Leninist theory is re-assessed. 


Tims, MARGARET. Jane Addams of Hull House 1860-1935. A Cen- 
tenatry Study. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 166 pp. 
18/-. 


Jane Adams, of whom the author here presents a biography, was an American of 
Quaker origins. She has won fame by her social work, as is witnessed by Hull House in 
Chicago, in which immigrants were received. During the First World War she was 
President of the International Congress for Women, and later of other movements. 
Her ideas were characterised by a sincere sense of social responsibility and the doctrine 
of noa-resistance; the latter was inspired by Tolstoy and the example of Primitive 
Christianity. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Catvocoress!, Peter. South Africa and World Opinion. Issued 
under the auspices of the Institue of Race Relations. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, London, New York, Toronto 1961. v, 68 pp. 6/-. 


Rather than wiht the apartheid policy itself Mr Calvocoressi here deals with the reper- 
cussions it has had in the world, and with the forms in which the protest has found an 
outlet. Special attention is paid to the attitude of the Commonwealth countries, and to 
the possibilities open to the United Nations. 


Castro, Josué De. Le livre noir de la faim. Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
Paris 1961. 124 pp. Ill. NF. 5.25. 


Building on his Geopolitica da Fome, of which the German edition was noticed in Part 2 
- Vol. IV — 1959 of this journal, the author investigates the possibilities of actively 
dealing with hunger in the underdeveloped areas, Here, too, the author has undertaken 
to trace various social and economical phenomena back to malnutrition. Successively 
the desirability of international collaboration, industrialization of the underdeveloped 
areas, and stabilization of the prices of raw materials is shown. 


CroziER, BRIAN. The Rebels. A study of Post-War insurrections. 
Beacon Press, Boston 1960. 256 pp. $3.95. 


What kind of people are likely to become active rebels, what situations provide op- 
portunities for rebellion, and what may be the attitudes (and what is the best attitude) 
taken by the responsible authorities in case a rebellion breaks out? Such are the ques- 
tions posed by the author of this intelligently written essay that deals with a number of 
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rebellions since 1945, not only the Algerian, Cuban, Indo-Chinese, Cypriot a.o. rebel- Hn 
lions which were or seem to be successful, but also those in Malaya and on the Philip- Oli: 
pines which, thanks to the able leadership of the government, failed. This very failure 
suggests that there is nothing fatal about rebellions, although in two categories the ( 
outcome must be certain: If people rebel agains: a big, totalitarian power (the Hunga- P 
rian revolution), only international interference can save them, and if the government , 
against which a rebellion is directed, fails to see in time its fundamental meaning, e 
suppression (if carried out not in the totalitarian style) only tend to breed more rebel- X 
lion in the future. f 


Dumon, Freépéric. La communauté franco-afro-malgache. Ses 
origines, ses institutions, son évolution. Octobre 1958-Juin 1960, “s 
Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Bruxelles bos 


1960. iv, 295 pp. B.fr. 220. 


jes] 
Q 





In his discussion of the Communauté the author elucidates mainly the constitutional | 
aspects of this community; such problems as organisation and the competences of the 
community regarding the member-states come up successively. Some light is also 
thrown on the political parties in Africa, the foundation of the Mali Federation and its 
constitutional and political repercussions on the Communauté. The constitutions of all 
the federal states are included at the end of the book. 


GrnsBurG, Norton. Atlas of Economic Development. With a Fore- . 
word by Bert. F. Hoselitz and part VIII, a Statistical Analysis, by , 
Brian J. L. Berry. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1961. | 
vii, 119 pp. Maps. $5.00. 

In this magnificently produced Atlas, which contains 48 maps with legends, tables and 


text, not only the familiar economicand demographicindicators have been used, but new 
ones have been added; these relate to such not directly productive factors as the types 





of urban structure or the degrees of access to transport facilities for various groups in | Sp 
different localities. Each time 96 countries are divided into six rankordered groups. | Pa 
Moreover, as standard value a weighted mean has been computed for each variable. 
The result is a very elucidating over-all picture of the economic situation and develop- | 
ment which includes such elements as secondary education, contrasts between income 
and external relation, and energy consumption. Not only for the purpose of quick | 
information, but also for more fundamental purposes of study the Atlas seems to 
provide a real help. 
Heype, Perer. Internationale Sozialpolitik. Quelle & Meyer, Heidel- | ; 
berg 1960. 175 pp. DM 14.00. $3 


After a discussion of the history and the grounds (in particular, the economic motives 
ate treated) of an international social policy the author gives a survey of the field 
covered by the international labour agreements. Attention is also paid to the organisa- 
tional aspects, and the role and importance of the International Labour Organisations 
are gone into. In other chapters some concrete cases are discussed, such as the intet- 
European social policy, where the supranational form of organisation in the “Europe 
of the six” is discussed. 
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Hitt, MARGARET NEvILLE. An Approach to Old Age and its Problems. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London 1961. xix, 133 pp. Ill. 15/-. 


On the ground of her long experience in the care of the aged the author is the ideal 
person to approach the problems connected with old age from the human point of 
view. Although this work has wholly the character of an outcome of personal experi- 
ences more generalising conclusions are drawn at the end, the most important of 
which is that old people should stay in their own homes as long as is possible, if 
necessary with domestic help. 


Kovner, Mitton. The Challenge of Coexistence. A Study of Soviet 

Economic Diplomacy. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 1961. 

viii, 130 pp. $3.25. 
The subject of this study is the shift in Soviet foreign policy during the past five years, 
which, within the framework of co-existence, has caused, the accent to fall increasingly 
on the economic policy. In his treatment the author takes into account the ideological- 
political motives (entering into the place occupied by co-existence in the theoretical 
frame of Communism’s ultimate victory) as well as the economical motives (to make 
up the shortages in the Soviet economy), so that in all respects a well-balanced survey 


has been obtained, which does not bring new insights to the fore, but provides a 
valuable summing up of the subject. " 


Runes, DaGosert D. Letters to my teacher. Philosophical Library, 


New York 1961. 105 pp. $2.75. 


The most important characteristic of these “letters” is the criticism expressed by the 
author on education as it was formerly given and still is, ie. with an emphasis on 
knowledge and not on ethical norms. In his treatment of present-day science, too, the 
author starts from essentially ethical norms, in this case with an accent on humanity 
and charity, which, however, come too much to the fore. 


SPARTACUS. Lettre 4 N.S. Khrouchtchev sur la paix. La Table Ronde, 
Paris 1960. 191 pp. NF. 6.20. 


In contrast to what the author’s pseudonym would suggest this letter has not been 
written by a Left socialist. It deals chiefly with foreign policy, and the author states 
that Khrushchev is not the initiator of the co-existence policy, but that, on the contrary, 
this policy dates from 1923, when it was necessary on account of the military inferiority 
of the Soviet Union to the West, while itis now as necessary on account of the occur- 
rence of an equilibrium in the equipment on both sides with nuclear weapons. 


STANTON, RoBERT. Forces For Freedom. In collaboration with Arthur 
Fitz-Richard. Public Affairs Press, Washington (D.C.) 1961. 111 pp. 
$3.25. 


The East-West conflict, totalitarianism, democracy, and a number of other topical 
subjects are here discussed by an American businessman. He shows great confidence in 
American capitalism winning the competition with the Communists, while soft spots 
in the American economy are, in his opinion, inflation, too high and too progressively 
advancing taxes, the too strong position of labour, and too much Government inter- 
ference. The chapters on Communism and the 1917 revolution are highly simplifying 
and naive. 
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CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. Independence for Africa. Thames and 
Hudson, London 1961; Engelsche Boekhandel Jacs. G. Robbers, 
Amsterdam. xix, 172 pp. Maps. 21/-. 


A survey of the African states is presented in this book, which sets out to familiarise 
the general reader with African problems rather than to provide new insights and 
material on the African independence movements. In the final chapter generous Wes- 
tern economical and political aid is considered indispensable for a harmonious de- 
velopment of this continent, in the elite of which the author distinguishes a strong in- 
clination towards larger national units and towards a unified “Black Africa”. 


Algeria 


GILLesPIE, JOAN. Algeria. Rebellion and Revolution. Ernest Benn Ltd., 
London 1960. xiv, 208 pp. Maps. 27/-. 


A description is here given of the most important elements in the French-Algerian war, 
the colon population, and the non-European Algerians. The author passes on to the 
Algerian response within the French system and then describes the developments after 
1947; it is especially these last that get the emphasis. The reader is offered primarily a 
matter-of-fact description; new viewpoints and interpretations have been left out of 
consideration. The author looks forward to the Algerian future with confidence, and 
she considers probable a collaboration between the West and the new Algerian state 
(possibly a federation comprising the whole of the Maghreb), also for the exploitation 
of the treasures of the Sahara. 


La Révolution algérienne par les textes. Documents du F.L.N. 
présentés par André Mandouze. Francois Maspero, Paris 1961. 178 pp. 
NF. 7.80. 


A great number of texts from Algerian sources (particularly from the official organ 
El-Moudjabid) hete give an insight into principles and aims of the revolution, attitude 
towards the colons, the West, the Sahara issue, etc. This is part 16 of the Cahiers libres; 
the introduction was provided bij André Mandouze, who also selected the texts. 


TILuIon, GERMAINE. Les ennemis complémentaires. Les Editions de 
Minuit, Paris 1960. 218 pp. NF. 9.00. 


The first part of this book was written in 1957, the second in 1960. Mrs Tillion under- 
lines the mutual dependence of France and Algeria in consequence of, firstly the French 
part of the population in Algeria and secondly, the presence in France of the Algerians 
who provide for the needs of roughly a third of the Algerian population. These two 
factors (rather than the economic potential of the Sahara) should determine any settle- 
ment between the two countries. Mrs Tillion’s moderate standpoint regarding the 
conflict is clearly expressed in this work, in which many of her own experiences 
(personal observation and conversations with prominent Algerians). have been incor- 
porated. 
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Congo 


La Crise Congolaise: janvier 1959-aodt 1960. Chronique de Politique 
Etrangére, Vol. XIII, nr. 4 4 6: juillet-novembre 1960. Institut Royal 
des Relations Internationales, Bruxelles 1960. 612 pp. B.fr. 300. 


The official documents relating to the Congolese crisis have here been printed in 
succession, provided with an introduction by Fernand van Langenhorst, who discusses 
the crisis against the background of the independence movements in Africa and Asia 
and mentions the relatively high economic development of the country and the too 
short political preparation; especially the abrupt transfer of sovereignty is held re- 
sponsible for the crisis, The introduction is too superficial and does not enter into the 
specifically Belgian colonial policy as it has distinguished itself from those of other 
powers. As a publication of sources however, this book is of great value. 


Ruytinx, JAcques. La Morale bantoue et le Probléme de l’Education 
morale au Congo. Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, Bruxelles 1960. 126 pp. B.fr. 125. 


The starting-point of this study (which has now been superseded by recent develop- 
ments) was to find a form of acculturation which would fit in with Bantu values (an 
attempt is made to find a common set of values) and thus facilitate the adaptation of the 
Bantu to Western norms. The second part of this book is mainly pragmatical; here a 
comparative analysis of the two different sets of norms is attempted. 


Kenya 


Fearn, Hucu. An African Economy. A Study of the Economic 
Development of the Nyanza Province of Kenya, 1903-1953. Published 
on behalf of the East African Institute of Social Research by Oxford 
University Press, London, New York, Nairobi 1961. xviii, 284 pp. 
Ill. Maps. 35/-. 


Although this is primarily an economic study the author has planned it broadly, so 
that the influence of political and social factors on this regional economy could be 
included; thus, the importance of the Asiatic and European settlers, the land-issue, the 
social disintegration as a consequence of migratory labour in the poorer and densely 
populated parts of Nyanza have also been investigated. The author distinguishes a 
sharp caesura in 1931, the economy of Nyanza being, till then, decidedly static, and 
therefore this study falls into two parts. Mention should be made of the great quantity 
of statistical material collected and used. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


MagueEt, Jacques J. The Premise of Inequality in Ruanda. A Study 
of Political Relations in a Central African Kingdom. Publ. for the 
International African Institute. Oxford University Press, London, 
Ibadan, Accra 1961. x, 199 pp. Ill. Maps. 35/-. 


Subject of this thought-provoking study is the political organisation of a caste-like 
society in Ruanda, where the highest caste (stockbreeders originating from the north 
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and of a different physical appearance) occupies the high positions in the social and 
political structure. The author has used interviews with people who still remembered 





the old situation (after 1910 the system has gone out of use). The book concludes with FER! 
considerations on social cohesion, which here occurs as a necessary complement for a Issu 
caste society, and on the inequality premise, in which connection the author investi- Oxfi 
gates the interrelations between the cultural system, i.e. the ideology of the dominant | 
group’s superiority, and the social and political organisation. PP: 
M 
ra 
Sierra Leone pc 
|: 
«| ee 
Kup, A. P. A History of Sierra Leone 1400-1787. Cambridge Uni- | ‘ 
versity Press, London 1961. viii, 212 pp. Maps. 21/-. | 
t 
The author has based his study on old Portuguese, French and English sources and Hue 
gives a description of the history of the settlements and forts as well as of the kingdoms lutic 
in the interior. Besides some interesting data on trade in this area much ethnological | Yor 
material is also given, especially on the subjects of clothing, warfare and food. The 1 
period under study roughly ends with the settlement of former negro slaves from : 
America in this area. } ( 
of 
Union of South Africa 
pl 
ALLIGHAN, Garry. Curtain-up on South Africa. Presenting a National | Jou 
Drama. T.V. Boardman & Co. Ltd., London, New York 1960. viii, 277 
276 pp. Ill. 21/-. r 
The picture created here of Souti. Africa is more optimistic than in other books on the ¢ 
subject; the colour problem, for instance, is attributed to economical factors (the pover- A 
ty of the Bantu) and much less to a racialist ideology. The recent unrest in the country, a 
as for instance the Sharpeville incident, is accounted for in Bantu resistance against the C 





law and an attempt at altering it, not in racial antagonism. In other respects, however, 


la 
the author contradicts himself, so that the conclusions are not substantiated in the Oo! 
preceding pages. A large part of the book is occupied by descriptions of the country, j ai 

of the economic situation, and of social welfare work. | 
: , an ae 
Kuper, Leo. Passive Resistance in South Africa. Yale University } 4... 
Press, New Haven 1960 (paperbound edition). 256 pp. Ill. $1.25. | 196 
Professor Kuper gives an intelligent and well-documented study of apartheid and the } T 
reaction against it, in the form of passive resistance, on the part of the Coloured, the fc 
Bantu, and the Liberal Whites. The incompatibilities in the apartheid policy, for in- - 
stance economically, where it is hard to carry through, and politically, where demo- 
cracy among the White population itself suffers by it, are lucidly analysed. In a final ‘ 
consideration Prof. Kuper typifies the apartheid ideology as a pre-eminently “tribal h 
ethic” as against the “universal ethic” of the increasingly solidary non-white groups. a 
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AMERICA 


FERGUSON, J. Haucro. Latin America. The Balance of Race Redressed. 
Issued under the Auspices of the Institute of Race Relations by the 
Oxford University Press, London, New York, Melbourne 1961. 101 
pp. Maps. 7/6. 


Mr Halcro Ferguson’s book has the merit that it compresses into a small compass the 
race relations in Latin America surveyed as clearly as possible. He states that the im- 
portance of this continent should especially be sought in the example given here of 
racial collaboration and of the synthesis of three distinct cultural traditions. The set-up 
of this book is historical, it describes the history from the Conquest onwards, while also 
a complete chapter is devoted to the United States. 


Cuba 


HuBerRMAN, Leo, and Paut M. Sweezy. Cuba. Anatomy of a Revo- 
lution. znd ed. with new material added. Monthly Review Press, New 
York 1961. xii, 208 pp. Ill. $1.75. 


In the important points the second edition of this work is identical with the first; 
an epilogue has, however, been added, in which the optimism about Cuba’s prospects 
(social and economical) is confirmed. In their description of the revolution, the process 
of the revolution and its results the authors bear testimony to their sympathy for 
Castro’s cause, which they characterise as motivated by rational humanism, and in 
which they distinguish a pronounced socialist character even if no definite economic 
plan has been established yet. 


JuureN, CLaube. La révolution cubaine. René Julliard, Paris 1961. 
277 pp. NF. 10.80. 


The author, editor of the daily paper Le Monde here extensively describes the Batista 
tegime, on which he throws a sharp light, the revolution, and the first period of the 
Castro regime. Drawing up the balance he finds an incomprehensible blindness of the 
American policy regarding Castro, which has led to a rapprochement between Castro 
and the Communist bloc. The chances of “neutralism” in Cuba are bound up with 
Castro’s preparedness to carry the reform through piece-meal, and to rely on the still 
large group of moderate revolutionaries. In his opinion a considerable reinforcement 
of the Communist element, finding expression for instance in the position of the C.P. 
and the occupation of key positions by Communists, is to be seen even now. 


Jamaica 


Maunper, W. F. Employment in an Underdeveloped Area. A Sample 
Survey of Kingston, Jamaica. Yale University Press, New Haven 
1960. xiv, 215 pp. $5.00. 


This is the report of the survey undertaken in Jamaica in order to provide material 
for a case study of the problems of the underdeveloped countries. The choice of Jamai- 
ca as a “model” is here explained; especially regarding the question of unemployment 
and underemployment Jamaica is characteristic. Moreover, a possibility was here 
created to investigate how the Western concepts, theories and measures on employ- 
ment, both classical and Keynesian, that start from an industrial economical system, 
have worked out in an “underdeveloped system”. The sociological points of difference, 
of which the importance is underlined, are not discussed. 3 
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Puerto Rico 


Tumin, MELVIN M., with ARNoLD S. FELDMAN. Social Class and 
Social Change in Puerto Rico. Princeton University Press, Princeton 


(N.J.) 1961. xxvi, 549 pp. $10.00. 


On the basis of extensive field work it was investigated to what extent social change 
had influenced the traditional social structure. The greatest weight was given to educa- 
tion as a factor, while correlations were traced between class and colour, class and reli- 
gion, class and family. Among the findings there was an increasing indentification of a 
middle class with a mode of thought, in which society is conceived in three strata, and 
in which these strata are characterised less by family origins than by wealth, style of 
life, and education. An increasing mobility and a transition from a rather rigid to an 
open-class society appear as the most important effects of this progressive change. In 


mostly agrees with existing investigations into the social change from “traditionalist” 
to more or less “modern” societies. 


United States of America 


Friter, Louts. The Crusade Against Slavery. 1830-1860. Hamish 
Hamilton, London 1960. xvii, 318 pp. Ill. Maps. 35/-. 


This book, part of The New American Nation Series, is an excellent historiography of 
the anti-slavery movement, into which the author has worked an impressive quantity 
of material. The way in which the relation of abolition and other reform endeavours, 
such as temperance, feminism and educational reform, is preserved in the description 
of this wide panorama of persons of all shades of opinion, theories, and moral beliefs, 
should be mentioned as a special quality of this work. 


KarreL, Henry S. The Decline of American Pluralism. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford (Cal. )1961. xii, 339 pp. $6.75. 


The criticism of the author, in this original and ambitious study, is directed against 
the idea that the “good society” is characterised by a “plurality of self-rectifying groups”. 
He states that this opinion, propagated and defended by social and political scientists, 
has been completely superseded by the new situation in which, under the influence of 
technological development, fundamental structural changes have occurred in the 
scala of interest groups, as witnessed by the rise of the powerful industrial corpora- 
tions, unions, organised agrarian interests and the national professional associations. 
He advocates a unification of the government and a greater measure of control of the 
groups for the benefit of the individual. Besides these a great many interesting ideas, 
and problems connected with the desired renewal of constitutional-liberal democracy, 
come up for treatment. 


KENNEDY, JOHN F. Profiles in Courage. Decisive Moments in te Lives 
of Celebrated Americans. Hamish Hamilton, London 1961. xxiii, 


266 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


These Profiles, originally published in 1955, give a high idea of the U.S. President’s 
knowledge of and insight into constitutional and political history of his country. For 
instance, the picture drawn of George Norris offers many a trenchant comment on 





its conclusions this methodologically exceptionally well-conceived and executed study | 
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recent history and on the role played by a man of strong character and determination 
who opposed participation in the First World War and later, as a Republican and a 
“dry”, supported Smith’s candidacy in 1928. A very fair profile is devoted to the late 
Republican leader Robert Taft. The two chapters we mentioned ate on the persons 
who were recently politically active, but the book also contains excellent pictures of 
J.Q. Adams, D. Webster, S. Houston, and others. The opening chapter on “Courage 
and Politics” is illustrative. The present “Inaugural Edition” contains a foreword by 
Prof. Allan Nevins. 


LASSALE, JEAN-PIERRE. La Cour Supréme et le probléme communiste 
aux Etats-Unis. Préface de Jacques Lambert. Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris 1960. xiv, 276 pp. NF. 16.00. 


The emphasis of this study, No 108 of the excellent series of Cahiers de la Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques, is on the period of 1947-1957, although the author also 
touches on the attitudes of the Supreme Court towards the New Deal and the position 
of the Court in the Nineteen-thirties; with regard to the latter subject, for instance, it is 
stated that at the time the Court assumed to itself a much greater political importance 
than it did in the nineteen-fifties. The actual subject of the book, the Court in its 
activities towards the maintenance of the civic rights, is thoroughly and extensively 
analysed. The preface by Prof. J. Lambert summarizes the position of the Court. 


Lirwack, Leon F. North of Slavery. The Negro in the Free States, 
1790-1860. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1961. xiv, 318 
pp. $ 6.00. 


In a well-documented description of the Negro’s position in the ante-bellum North 
the author successively depicts the forms this repression took politically, economically 
and educationally. The detailed investigation into the then current opinions on the 
Negro question breaks convincingly through the simplyfied presentation of two dia- 
metrically opposed opinions in North and South, and offers the reader a great many 
facts and quotations. It is pointed out, that in contrast to the South, political agitation 
and coalition of Negroes was possible; this fact has also influenced the form of the 
pursuit of emancipation of the Northern Negroes. 


MACKENZIE, KENNETH M. The Robe and the Sword. The Methodist 

Church and the Rise of Amercan Imperialism. Public Affairs Press, 

Washington (D.C.) 1961. viii, 128 pp. $ 3.25. 
The period under study is that from 1865 to 1900, which was characterised by increas- 
ing American expansion, for instance in Hawaii, Cuba and the Philippines. With 
reference to a large quantity of material it is shown how the American Methodists 
provided the rationalisation for this imperialism by emphasizing the role of the United 
States (a partner in an Anglo-Saxon brotherhood) as an instrument in the hands of 
God and, in general, the importance of the Methodists in the wave of jingoism of the 
time. 


Public Finances: Needs, Sources, and Utilization. A Conference of 
the Universities-National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. 
A Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 1961. xiv, 512 pp. $ 10.00. 


Mr Buchanan, in the introduction to this work, states that hitherto relatively little 
attention has been paid to the decision-making process of public finance as such. In 
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this work an effort is made at discussing the problems from a variety of angles and 
starting-points in a number of papers and comments dealing with issues that are often 
partly in the field of political science, as for instance the contributions on Defence 
Planning and Organisation (in which the positive effects of inter-service rivalry are 
stressed), on the fiscal theory of political federalism, on the financial consequences of 
multi-level political structure, etc. 


RoosEVELT, JAMES, and Srpney SHALErr. Affectionately, F.D.R. 
A Son’s Story of a Courageous Man. George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 
London, Toronto, Wellington, Sydney 1960. 352 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


The emphasis of these reminiscences of the former President’s eldest son is entirely 
on the personal life of F. D. Roosevelt — his family life, preferences and peculiarities, 
The description covers all phases of Roosevelt’s political life and has been supplemen- 
ted with a number of photographs. 


Sasaki, Tom T. Fruitland, New Mexico. A Navaho Community in 

Transition. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York 1960. xvii, 

217 pp. $ 4.75. 
Subject of this book is the irrigation project in the Navaho reservation in New Mexico, 
The abrupt cultural and social changes under the influence of the cash market and the 
increasing off-reservation activities are analysed (for instance the changing of the 
social hierarchy caused by the settlement of new people and the plots of ground of 
equal size allotted to each), as are the conflicts that have arisen between the Navaho 
community and the government agency through mistakes in planning, particularly 
the lack of attention paid to the interrelation of technological and cultural traits. 


ScHRAMM, WiLBur, JACK LyLE and Epwin B. Parker. Television 
in the Lives of our Children. Stanford University Press, Stanford 


(Cal.) 1961. vii, 324 pp. $ 6.00. 


On the basis of studies among over 6000 children such important variables as intelli- 
gence, social background, home and peer-group relationships are investigated in rela- 
tion to television viewing. Although the authors have not set out to “ring an alarm- 
bell” or to provide any too negative pictures of the effects of TV on the young, they 
wonder whether the onesided accent on violence and excitement and the low level of 
the programmes are really necessary and advisable for children. This book is also of 
interest on account of the great quantity of material offered. 


SHANNON, Davip A. The Decline of American Communism. A 
History of the Communist Party of the United States since 194). 


Stevens & Sons Ltd., London 1961. xiii, 425 pp. 45/-. 


This is the first full account of the history of the American CP between the year of its 
greatest successes and its complete downfall in the years 1956-1958 as a consequence of 
the Chrushschev XXth Congress speech and the Hungarian revolution. The author 
gives a fascinating picture of the Foster-Browder controversy, the almost unbelievable 
submission to the Stalin line, the enormous influence wielded in the immediate after- 
wat years by the CP in the CIO organizations, the curious interlude of Wallace’s third 
party, and the hesitations on the policy to be chosen vis-a-vis the Negro issue. The book 
is very well documented and will undoubtedly prove to be authoritative for a long 
time to come. 
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nd | §pauLDING, E. WitpER. Ambassadors Ordinary and Extraordinary. 
‘a | Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 1961. x, 302 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


ice 
re A survey is here given of the history of American diplomacy and of the ambassadors 
of in particular. The author gives a description of the most representative of them, and 
has investigated the categories of non-career ambassadors, men of letters, women, 
and men of science. Many of the false steps made by ambassadors are attributed to the 
R. quality being too low in consequence of the spoils system. Although the author evi- 
L., dently prefers career diplomats he considers a percentage of amateurs useful because 
of the opportunities thus given to new and fresh ideas, 





TRUMAN, Harry S. Mr. Citizen. Hutchinson, London 1961. 285 pp. 
n- " | iit 


In plain language Mr. Truman relates many of his experiences as an ex-president in 
: personal and public life. Of special interest is his description of the rather unimportant, 
in | but typical difficulties between Truman and Eisenhower at the latter’s inauguration, as 
ii, | well as the very vividly told controversies with Mr. Stevenson. There are also reflec- 
tions on the desirability of making use of the experience of former presidents in some 
advisory capacity. For the man Truman his “Views on Religion”, and his answers to 


Ls questions put to him during a lecturing tour by students on a diversity of issues are 
the characteristic. His is the power of expressing not always simple thoughts in simple 
the language. 

of 
“ The Welsh in America. Letters from the Immigrants edited by Alan 
if . . . . . 

* | Conway. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 1961. x, 341 pp. 

$ 6.00. 
sar As the author states in his introduction, the importance of the Welsh immigrants in 
rd America is greater than is generally assumed on the ground of their relatively small 
numbers, The letters collected here create an impression of the immigrants’ experiences 

i | in the different regions of the United States that they went out to, initially as farmers 
s and later as miners. The continuous assimilation process and the slight success of the 
ss attempts at preserving their own culture are clearly brought out. 
hey 


lof Witkinson, Joe R. Politics and Trade Policy. Public Affairs Press, 
»o0f | Washington (D.C.) 1960. vili, 151 pp. $ 3.75. 


Subject of this well-documented study is the way in which the Trade Agreements 


A | Program has developed from 1934 onwards under the influence both of the national- 

economic factors and of the necessity of a comprehensive foreign policy after 1945. 

45. | The author gives an excellent survey of the political debate, the arguments of suppor- 
ters and opponents, Democrats and Republicans, and the various interest-groups, and 

Fits he analyses the underlying inconsistency, i.e. the extension of foreign trade without 

ar | damage to the national industry. 

thor 

able ASTA 


a | Mrrcutson, Lots. The Overseas Chinese. The Bodley Head, London 

it 

cok | 1901. 93 Pp. 10/6. 

long In a simple and short form a sutvey is given of the position of the Chinese in South- 
East Asia and especially the discriminating measures are discussed that they have ex- 
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perienced in various countries after the Second World War. The author brings into 
prominence the decisive importance of Communist China in these developments, and 
arrives at the conclusion that more intensive diplomatic relations of the South-East 


Asian countties with China can alleviate the situation. 


Pioniers van het nieuwe Azié. Onder redaktie van H. Bergema. In 
opdracht van de Christelijke Nationale Bibliotheek uitg. door T. 
Wever, Franeker 1959. 491 pp. Ill. Hfl. 17.50. 


This work, published under the auspices of the Christelijk Nationale Bibliotheek, is 
intended to provide a wide public with the biographies of a number of the most im- 
portant Asian politicians. Dr H. Bergema, in his introduction, points out that a new 
evaluation of Asia is imperative; for that purpose the political biographies of Gandhi 
and Nehru (by the Rev. A .Pos), Jinnah (by D. S. Attema), Mao Tse Tung (by J. D. 
Thijs) and Mohammed Hatta (by H. G. Schulte Nordholt) are here collected. In his 
essay on Nehru the author regrets the latter’s “agnostic humanism”; his opinion is, 
that India is not following the way indicated by Gandhi, and he is sceptical of Nehru’s 
“state socialism” and of the fact that Nehru does not find his sources in religion but 
in science and technical development. The essay on Mao is a factual report of his career 
and theories, in which the author stresses Mao’s genuine Marxism-Leninism, although 
adapted to the Chinese situation. The interpretation of Chinese Communism as a fat- 
mers’ reform ideology is sharply rejected. 





China 


CHAo Kuo-Cuun. Agrarian Policy of the Chinese Communist Party 
1921-1959. Issued under the auspices of The Indian School of Inter- 
national Studies and The Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 
Asia Publishing House, London 1960. xii, 399 pp. Tables. 55/-. 


Basing himself on an impressive amount of primary and secondary soutces, the authot 
deals in detail with the different stages that can be observed in the Chinese communist 
agrarian policy. Although he does not draw directly political conclusions, he makes no 
secret of the economic results, and although he is aware of the great differences in the 
institutional environment and the value systems between China and India, he thinks 
that the latter country might profitably adopt some of the Chinese methods to foster 
economic growth 


Organs, Leo A. Professional Manpower and Education in Com- 
munist China. National Science Foundation, Washington 1961. xii, 
260 pp. $ 2.00. 


Based on Russian and Chinese data (on account of their unreliability the latter have 
been handled with the necessary caution) an exposition is given of the gigantic effort 
on behalf of the extension of education, In the preface, which considers these questions 
particularly in their political context, a basic contradiction is found in the attitude of 
the regime towards the inte|ligentsia who, on the one hand, are distrusted and, on the 
other hand, are indispensable for the “leap forward”. This attitude is also reflected in 
the educational system, which aims at turning out scientists and technicians indoctrin- 
ated and suitable for direct practice. The low quality of education clearly emerges 
throughout the report. In the final part the available statistics (including those that 
are evidently used as a “weapon of the Communist system”) are compared in order to 
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attive at an assessment of the population, working population, rural and urban popula- 
tion, birth rate, etc. 


Le régime et les institutions de la république populaire chinoise. 
Journées d’études 12-16 octobre 1959. En collaboration avec le 
Centre national pour |’étude des pays a régime communiste. Centre 





détude des pays de l’Est, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Université 
| Libre de Bruxelles 1960. 227 pp. B.fr. 210. 


This volume contains the papers read at he Conference held in October, 1959 and 
includes the discussions. The opinions widely diverged, but those contributions which 
dealt with economic and social developments (R. Dumont on land reform, and in 
particular J. Chesneaux on social transformations) stress the enormous progress which 
might result in China becoming the first industrial power at the beginning of the 21st 
century. This tentative conclusion is drawn by Ch, Bettelheim, whose contribution can 


be considered to be as thoughtprovoking as is that by A. Sauvy on the demographic 
issue. 


India 


Bauer. P. T. Indian Economic Policy and Development. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1961. 152 pp. 16/-. 


In this unorthodox, thought- and probably discussion-provoking study, very strong 
arguments are put forward to revalue Indian economic policy. The author demonstra- 
tes that the second five year plan directs less energies towards the promotion of wel- 
fare, education, the struggle against such odds as the attitude towards aliments and the 
caste system than did the first plan, and would indeed be necessary to further democra- 
tic ends: “major elements of current Indian development planning are not calculated 
either to promote a general rise in living standards, or the emergence of a society 
resistant to totalitarian appeal”. Suggestions are made for a revision of Western help. 
In particular, the diversion of investment to public heavy industry is criticized on 
economic grounds, because this trend tends to impede the development of human 
productivity. 


A Bunch of Old Letters. Written mostly to Jawaharlal Nehru and 

some written by him. Asia Publishing House, London 1960. xviii, 

523 pp. Ill. 30/-. 
As compared with the first edition of 1958 the present edition has undergone some 
changes: the most important of these is the inclusion of two letters from Gandhi to 
Nehru of October 1945, in which their different approaches with regard to India’s 
future (Gandhi according to the principle of the spiritual development of the village, 
and Nehru with his design for industrial and economic development as a condition 
of his country’s future role) are clearly established. There are more than 350 letters 
from the ‘Twenties, “Thirties, and early ‘Forties from a great number of people. 








Darra, DutrENDRA Monan. The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 1961. xiv, 154 pp. $ 1.50. 


This is a detailed survey of the religious and philosophical views of Gandhi, in which 
what might be called his eclecticism is explained. Attention is also given to the social 
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and political ideas of Gandhi, to whom education was the most important vehicle to 
arrive at a “silent social revolution”, based — as was the political struggle — on satyagraha 
(“active principle of love”), with the outcome of an “ideal village republic”. 


Hasuim Amir Aut. Then and Now (1933-1958). A Study of Socio- 
Economic Structure and Change in Some Villages near Visva- 
Bharati University, Bengal. Assisted by Tara Krishna Basu and Jiten 
Talukdar. Issued under the auspices of the Indian Statistical Institute. 
Asia Publishing House, London; Statistical Publishing Society, 
Calcutta 1960. vii, 123 pp. 40/-. 


The author and his two collaborators, who surveyed a number of villages in Bengal 
in 1933, have now investigated the same villages after 25 years. This has given them 
the basis for a comparison of the caste structure and the economic caste position. The 
change of the intervening years turns out to have had little influence here. Charts and 
illustrations supplement the text. This is part 10 of the Indian Statistical Series. 


Husarn, S. Asrp. The Way of Gandhi and Nehru. 2nd ed. Asia 
Publishing House, London 1961. xx, 179 pp. 25/-. 


The philosophy of Gandhi and that of Nehru is explained, and the differences and 
similarities of, resp., Gandhi’s “spiritual way” and Nehru’s “secular way” are discussed. 
The author’s admiration of these figures is very great; he considers them of prophetic 
importance in that they have shown the way towards an alternative for Western capi- 
talism and Communism. The description is more concrete with regard to Nehru, 
whose economic and social welfare programme is elucidated. 


Industrial Labour in India. Edited by V. B. Singh and A. K. Saran. 
Asia Publishing House, London 1960. xv, 528 pp. 46/6. 


Most of the contributions in this book, towards which Indian scholars as well as 
scholars from abroad have collaborated, are concerned with specifically Indian pro- 
blems, although more general contributions have also been included, such as a survey 
of theories and wages by M. H. Dobb, wage policy under planning by K. Alexander, 
who analyses wage policy in, resp., planned advanced capitalist and backward capi- 
talist areas, and in socialist countries. Of interest, too, is V.B. Singh’s contribution on 
unemployment, in which he maintains that a high degree of economic planning is 
necessary for combating this phenomenon, which he considers inherent to capitalist 
economies. The sections of this book are constituted by: wages, social securities, in- 
dustrial relations and industrial sociology. 


Jayaxar, M. R. The Story of My Life. Vol. II. 1922-1925. Asia Pu- 
blishing House, London 1959. ix, 742 pp. 75/-- 


The first part of this work, which was projected in four parts, appeared in 1958; the 
present part was published posthumously, and the following two will have to be com- 
posed from the notes that Dr Jayakar has left after his death in 1959. Through his 
autobiography light is here thrown on the development of the Indian Freedom 
Movement, and the emphasis is so strongly on the political aspect of his life, that it 
may be considered a historian’s complete recording of the political events. Because 
of the large quantity of information, recorded speeches of Indian and British politi- 
cians, this book is uncommonly valuable. 
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Mayumpar, D. N. Social Contours of an Industrial City. Social 
Survey of Kanpur, 1954-56. Assisted by N. S. Reddy, S. Bahadur 
and a Field Team. Asia Publishing House, London 1960. xxiv, 247 pp. 
Ill. 62/6. 


This book contains the results of an intensive survey carried out in Kanpur, a rapidly 
growing industrial city in Uttar Pradesh, The emphasis of the investigation lays on the 
social conditions of the population; on such problems as housing, sanitation, health 
and education; though also some specifically sociological phenomena, e.g. motives 
for migration, caste and status, family life and religion were investigated. This was 
followed up by a family planning enquiry, in which child birth indices were investiga- 
ted in relation to such variables as income, education and religion, knowledtge of con- 
traception and desired standards of family size. This book contains much interesting 
material and is a contribution both to the knowledge of social conditions in urban 
India and to urban sociology in general. 


SinGH. Hart KisHore. A History of The Praja Socialist Party [1934- 
59]. Narendra Prakshan, Lucknow 1959. viii, 329 pp. Rs. 5/-. 


From the foundation of the Congress Socialist Party onwards the author sees three 
trends represented in this movement, to which most of its conflicts can be traced 
back, i.e. Marxism, Gandhism, and Social Democracy. He shows how the first of these 
trends dominated between 1934 and 1947, to the effect, for instance, that the peaceful 
fundamental changes in the structure of the British Empire, which did not fit into their 
conception, occasioned confusion in their thought. After 1947 this was changed (the 
author pays the necessary attention to the Patna Conference) and the other currents 
came to the fore. As an analytical survey this book is very valuable; it is also well- 
written and contains much factual material, though it offers more than a simple enume- 
ration. 


SinGH, IgpAL. Rammohun Roy. A biographical inquiry into the 
making of modern India. Vol. I. The First Phase. Asia Publishing 
House, London 1958. vi, 328 pp. 24/-. 


The first part of this biography of Rammohun Roy extends to about 1823, describing 
Rammohun Roy’s youth and the first period in Calcutta. It is precisely on this period 
of his life that little material is known; the author has therefore been obliged to make 
the utmost of what data there were. Another difficulty in composing this book was 
that hitherto no reliable exhaustive biography existed, from which the author could 
have drawn. 


Social Welfare in India. Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru. Issued on 
behalf of The Planning Commission, Government of India, New 
Delhi 1960. xi, 380 pp. Ill. Rs. 6.50. 


The great success of the first edition of 1955 has induced the Planning Commission to 
publish a second edition, which, though abridged, takes the new developments since 
1955 into account. This book, to which many authors have contributed, is particularly 
of value as a reference book on account of the great quantity of information in different 
fields (Child and Women’s welfare, community service, services for underprivileged 
and handicapped groups) and especially on the organisational level. 
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Warp, Barbara. India and the West. Hamish Hamilton, London 


1961. 247 pp. 18/-. SPAI 
According to the author, India is nearing the time when a great push in financial help Lon 
should be given by the West in order to make it possible for India to get through the M 
critical period without too much damage to its democratic structure. India is said to ar 
have entered the era of the “break-through” to the dynamic economy, and it is a matter a 
not of “buying off the Communists”, not “charity”, but “justice”. From this point of of 
view, the evolution of Indian economy and of international attitudes are dealt with. 

Indonesia 

ScumiptT, H. In de greep van Soekarno. A. W. Sythoff, Leiden 1961. 
255 pp. Ill. Hf. 9.90. Hot 
Hist 
This is the story of the lawsuit against the author, a former Dutch officer, which is | Asia 

described in great detail, as is the author’s captivity. The Indonesian police arrested 
him in 1953; he was condemned to imprisonment for life, but a few years later he was (Ox! 
set free. His description of the procedure is full of bitterness and gives evidence of the T 
arbitrariness and even terroristic qualities of some of the Indonesian authorities, in 
Moreover, the book constitutes a sharp indictment of the Sukarno regime as a whole, th 
Although the author’s awkward position will certainly provide for some bias, his book ra 


contains valuable information. 


Witimort, DonALpD Ear. The Chinese of Semarang. A Changing 
Minority Community in Indonesia. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, | LAN 


New York 1960. xiii, 374 pp. $ 5.75. Oxf 
The Chinese of Semarang ate here discussed as an example of sociocultural change, 445 
Special attention is paid to those categories that have undergone changes through A 
Indonesian and Dutch influences on the one hand, and Modernist Chinese influences de 
on the other, such as community structure, organisations, leadership, schools and It 
education, religion, family and kinship. The focus is not so much on the nature and st 
size of these factors as on the changes themselves, which were established by means of 
of interviews. Of interest is the epilogue in which the author forms a theory for socio- ci 
cultural change on the basis of a number of hypotheses, which have the advantage th 
of being neither too abstract and general nor too specific. as 

fo 
Tran 


Banani, Amin. The Modernization of Iran, 1921-1941. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. xiv, 191 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 


After an evaluation of the modernization period under Reza Shah Pahlavi the author 
considers the more general problem of the extent to which Western material civiliza- BEA 
tion can be introduced without the underlying values, and the possibility of a synthesis Uni 
with the autochtonal cultures. It is described how under Reza Shah the influence of | Ill. 7 
Western technology has come to the fore, inspired by a new nationalism in terms of a 











centralised and authoritarian state, not of a religious revival. With regard tothe spiritual | Ir 
values Prof. Banani expresses some doubt that they might be “acquired” from the e 
West, while, on the other hand, he does not consider Islamic culture capable of solving d: 


the tensions that have arisen, and of successfully resisting Communism. ir 
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lon Jordan 


SPARROW, GERALD. Modern Jordan. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
help | London 1961. 180 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


the Mr Spatrow describes government, country and people of Jordan in a popular manner 
d to and does not leave out the tourist attractions. The refugee problem is mentioned as the 
atter most important problem to be solved by this country; for the rest the author has an 
t of optimistic view of Jordan’s future, economically as well as politically. 
Union of Sociales Soviet Republics-Russia 
(Asian Territories) 
61. : : , 
HoLpswortH, Mary. Turkestan in the Nineteenth Century. A Brief 
_ | History of the Khanates of Bukhara, Kokand and Khiva. Central 
mr Asian Research Centre in association with St. Antony’s College 


oa (Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group, London 1959. iv, 83 pp. 15/-. 


f the The author, in this description of the Khanates, has set out to discuss them from the 





ities, inside and not only as a part of the metropolis. For that purpose she has used, besides 
nole, the older sources, much newer material from Soviet writings, which is otherwise not 
00k easily accessible to Western scholars. 

’ Viet Nam 

ing 


aca, | LANCASTER, Donatp. The Emancipation of French Indochina. 
Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1961. xiii, 
445 pp. Map. 45/-. 


inge, 
ough A detailed and well-documented study is here presented by the author who, though 
=nces dealing in broad outline with periods previous to the French protectorate and up to 
_ and 1945, respectively, gives full emphasis to the struggle against the Viet Minh. This 
> and study is also important in that it illuminates the growing disillusionment of the French 
leans officers’ corps, which for lack of a consistent political line had to fight without suffi- 
ocio- cient means and without any objective; the result was a devaluation of the authority of 
atage the governments of the Fourth Republic among this group. In the appendices this 
aspect, to which the events of May 1958 have lent new importance, is again brought up 
for discussion. 
ford | AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 
New Zealand 
uthor 


‘ilizae | BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. The Discovery of New Zealand. 2nd. ed. Oxford 
thesis | University Press, London, Wellington, Melbourne 1961. xii, 102 pp. 
ce of | Ill, Maps. 21/-. 








s of a 

ritual In this history of New Zealand’s discovery the Polynesians, Tasman, Cook and the 
n the explorers, mainly French up to d’Urville, are successively discussed. The first edition 
ving dates from 1939; new material has been worked into the present edition. The appendix 


includes two fragments of Cook’s Journals. 
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EUROPE 


BonTE, FLORIMOND. Le militarisme allemand et la France. Préface de 
Jeannette Vermeersch. Editions Sociales, Paris 1961. 242 pp. NF. 6.50. 


This book is designed to show the danger of the Federal Republic for world peace, 
and particularly for France, with the help of parallels with the preliminary history of 
the First and especially the Second World War. The Fifth Republic is condemned asa 
tool of German militarism in connection with the permission of army manoeuvres in 
France for German troops. The peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union are stressed. 


BREMME, GABRIELE. Freiheit und soziale Sicherheit. Motive und 
Prinzipien sozialer Sicherung dargestellt an England und Frankreich, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuutgart 1961. xv, 263 pp. DM. 29.00. 


The author has set out to trace the underlying principles of social insurance systems 
in France and Great-Britain to the social-political structure and particularly to the 
interpretations of “Freedom” and “Equality”. She states that the differences, for in- 
stance between the British state insurance and the French system of relatively autono- 
mous instances, are largely traceable to the basic conceptions of State and Society in 
their mutual relations; these and other interesting conclusions on the ground of intel- 
ligent analyses are used in a final consideration, where the author investigates to what 
extent the Federal Republic can utilize these systems. 


Burks, R. V. The Dynamics of Communism in Eastern Europe. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1961. xii, 244 pp. Maps. 
Tables. $ 5.00. j 


Apart from a comparative chapter on communist movements in other parts of the 
world, the author of this thought-stimulating book has restricted himself to a study of 
the forces motivating Communism in Eastern Europe. A sharp line is drawn between 
the interwar period and the time of communist or Soviet domination; in Rumania, for 
instance, the C.P. numbered 883 members in 1944, and five years later a million. Con- 
nected with this growth was a shift toward numerical superiority of the opportunist 
periphery. The author has carefully established their class position and that of the hard 
core. It is evident that most leaders sprang from middle-class families; the peasants 
mostly provided the bulk of the mass following. Interesting is the discussion of various 
groups within or besides the classes which proved to be most amenable to Commu- 
nism: national minorities (Macedonians, Jews), tobacco workers and cash croppets 
(special conditions) and the general reaction of economically poor cultures to the West. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. Edited by Rohan 
Butler and J. P. T. Bury, assisted by M. E. Lambert. First Series, 
Vol. IX. Germain Affairs 1920; First Series, Vol. X. German Affairs 
and Plebiscite Problems 1920. Her Majesty’s Stationary Office, London 
1960. Ixvi, 744 pp; Ixviii, 828 pp. 70/-; 75/-. 
The present two volumes cover the year 1920 and focus entirely in German Affairs. 
The first contains, among other things, the correspondence and memoranda concern- 
ing the Kapp Putsch, the rising in the Ruhr area, the Franco-Belgian occupation of this 


atea, and the British’ dissociation from this move. Further, documents on the trials of 
German war criminals, and the extradition of the former Emperor William II. The 
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second volume contains documentation of, on the one side, Allied Military Control of 
Germany and questions relating to the reparations, and on the other side of the plebis- 
cites in Schleswig, Teschen and Allenstein-Marienwerder. 


KALTENTHALER, ALBERT. Die Pariser Salons als europadische Kul- 
turzentren unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der deutschen Besucher 
wahrend der Zeit von 1815-1848. Inaugural-Dissertation. Hochschule 
fir Wirtschafts- und Socialwissenschaften, Niirnberg 1960. 194 pp. 


In the period 1815-1848 the contacts between the German and French intelligentsia 
increased and, in contrast to preceding periods, the political contact also began to 
achieve great importance. The influence of the sa/ons is here investigated with reference 
to the German visitors, among whom Heine, Bérne, Herweg, Grillparzer, Venedey 
and Ruge should be mentioned. This book also contains a description of the develop- 
ment of the sa/ons and of some of the best-known among these. 


LerrscH, WALTER. Moskau und die Politik des Kaiserhofes im XVII. 

Jahrhundert. I Teil. 1604-1654. Herman Boéhlaus Nachf., Graz, K6éln 

1960. 296 pp. OS. 132. 
This study, based on material from the Viennese archives, is partly meant to supple- 
ment Hans Ueberberger’s work on Russia and Austria from the end of the fifteenth 
century onwards. The author describes the relation against the background of the 
development in the East of Europe; in this way his work has gained more in broadness 
and generality than would have been the case if it had been restricted to the analysis 
of the diplomatic relations, although this analysis is here also placed in the foreground. 


This is the fourth volume in the Wiener Archiv fiir Geschichte des Slaventums und Osteuropa 
series. : 


OpPpERMANN, THOMAS. Deutsche Veranlassung im Sinne des § 43 
Bundesentschadigungsgesetz. Zur Diskussion um die Auslandsver- 
folgung [Hamburger 6ffentlich-rechtliche Nebenstunden, Bd. 3]. 
Forschungsstelle fiir Volkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht 
der Universitat Hamburg, Hamburg 1960. vi, 53 pp. DM. 9.00. 


This study deserves interest because of its treatment of the question in how far the. 
German nationalist government was responsible for the measures taken against the 
Jews mainly in Vichy-France and Miorocco, Italy, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Hungary 
during the Second World War. Especially in the cases of Rumania and Hungary the 
influence of native antisemitism is stressed. 


Praktische Fragen des StaatsangehGrigkeits-, Entschadigungs- und 
Vélkerrechts. Gesammelte Gutachten. Zusammengestellt von Hell- 
muth Hecker. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslindisches 
Offentliches Recht der Universitit Hamburg, Hamburg, 1960. xiii, 
374 pp. DM. 25.00. 

In this mimeographed volume a great many juridical questions connected with meas- 


ures taken against prisoners of war and refugees are discussed. Of social-historical 
interest are mainly the chapters which cover the anti-semitic actions mainly in Italy 
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and Hungary during the war. In particular the last chapter on the Jewish work-batal- 
lions in Hungary and the responsibility for their illtreatment by the German and Hun- 
garian authorities offers valuable information. It was written by H. Doerner. 


Belgium 


Cahiers 13, 14, 15 du Centre Interuniversitaire d’Histoire Contem- 
poraine — Bijdragen nrs. 13, 14, 15 van het Interuniversitair Centrum 
voor Hedendaagse Geschiedenis. Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain; 
Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, Paris 1960. 80; 59; 430 pp. B.fr. 80; 60; 300. 


Part 13, compiled by Professors J. Dhont and S. Vervaeck, of the series published for 
the Inter-University Centre of Contemporary History is a bibliography of the available 
biographical material. Part 14 is an inventory of nine interesting and rich archives, 
including the Licot archive; it was compiled by A. Simon. Part 15 is a full-sized biblio- 
graphy of more than 3000 items arranged in bibliographies, source studies and metho- 
dological studies, catalogues and historical works on all aspects of Belgian history. 
This part, which is of the greatest importance for the study of Belgian history in the 
period of 1789 — July 21st 1831, was compiled by P. Gérin. 


Czechoslovakia 


GoTTWALD, KLEMENT. Spisy XV. 1948-1949. Statni Nakladatelstvi 
Politické Literatury, Praha 1961. 344 pp. Kés. 9.00. 


This volume of Gottwald’s works covers the period June 1948-October 1949. It has 
been edited in the same way as its predecessors, announced in earlier issues of the 
Review. 


Houser, JAROSLAV. Vyvoj Hornického PojiSténi. K bojtim naSich 
hornikii za kapitalismu. Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské Akademie 
Véd, Praha 1960. 153 pp. Kés. 13.20. 


In the introduction to this monograph on the development of the social insurance of 
miners, the author tries to define the essences of, and differences between the social 
insurance systems under capitalism and under socialism. The four chapters that follow 
are successively devoted to the “brotherly funds” before the first law in this field, 
adopted in 1854, the period until 1918, the Czechoslovak Republic, and the occupation. 


KrAt, VActav. Otazky hospodafského a socidlniho vyvoje v Ceskych 
zemich v letech 1938-1945. I. Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské Akade- 
mie Véd, Praha 1957. 269 pp. Kés. 25.00. 


The two further volumes of this work were announced in our Review for 1960, p. 131. 
This first volume’s main subject is the militarization of the economy in its workings as 
well as in its consequences. There is also a more general chapter on war economy in 
capitalist states. 
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Mfxa, Atots. Poddany lid v Cechach v prvni poloviné 16. stoleti. 
Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské Akademie Véd, Praha 1960. 488 pp. 
Ill. Kés. 38.50. 


Based on extensive research, this study of the dependent population in Bohemia in the 
first half of the 16th century, discusses both economic and social factors. The conse- 
quences of the Hussite movement could be felt in both fields. These consequences were 
both negative and positive: on the one hand pressing feudal ties were broken off, in 
other instances it retarded the operation of tendencies which made for a strenghtening 
of the dependence. These consequences partly explain the relatively tranquil social 
situation in the period studied. The book is illustrated and has a summary in German. 


Piispévky k déjinam KSC, 1960, 12. Statni Nakladatelstvi Politické 
Literatury, Praha 1960. 206 pp. Kés. 6.00. 


This volume (earlier volumes in this series were announced in previous issues of the 
Review) contains an article on the occasion of the 4o years’ existence of Rude Pravo 
and one on the history of the Marxist-Leninist theory of the uninterrupted revolution. 
There are further a few documents on the final period of the Czech troops in Liberia 
in 1919. This is the last number in this series. It will henceforth be continued as a 
periodical and therefore no longer be announced in our Review, 


France 


BARDONNET, Danret. Evolution de la structure du parti radical. 
Editions Montchrestien, Paris 1960. 293 pp. NF. 29.00 


In his description of the structure of the radical party, of which the character and the 
importance for French political life are stated very clearly, the author lays special stress 
on the successive alterations in the party, and their causes. Structure and function of 
the central and local organs are stated, and the role and recruitment of the parliamen- 
tarians, their relation to the party and its organs, and to their own parliamentary 
group, are extensively investigated. The affiliated organisations and the pressure groups 
also come up for detailed discussion. 


BoDIN, LOUIS, et JEAN TouCHARD. Front populaire 1936. Armand 
Colin, Paris 1961. 295 pp. Ill. NF. 7.50 


The Popular Front, as it has found a response in the press of the time, is the subject 
of this very commendable exposition. It has to a high degree polarised public opinion 
into pro and contra without any “objective” middle group. From this book, which 
especially spotlights the ideologies of supporters and opponents, it becomes clear how 
those in favour of the Popular Front were forced back into the defensive from the 
beginning, and how a gulf gradually separated Blum and his closest collaborators 
from public opinion. This attractive book is part of the Kiosque series. 


CaMERON, Ronpo E. France and the Economic Development of 
Europe 1800-1914. Conquests of Peace and Seeds of War. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1961. xviii, 568 pp. Ill. Maps. 
$ 10.00. 

On the basis of mainly primary sources the role of France in the European economic 


development of the nineteenth century is here analysed. In contrast with the often 
prevailing picture of rentier mentality, conservatism and narrow attitudes of the French 
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entrepreneurial class, the author states that French enterprise has been paramount for 
the development of the other European countries. A description is given of the two 
important factors in this process, i.e. the diffusion of French science and technological 
skill and the French capital export. Part three of this book contains some case histories 
of French enterprise in Belgium, Germany, Italy, Russia and Spain. In the appendices 
a large quantity of material has been included. 


CasTNER, Rocuus. Soziale Arbeits- und Einkommenspolitik in 
Frankreich nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Sécurité sociale. Inaugural-Dissertation. Hochschule 
fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, Niirnberg 1960. vii, 303 pp. 


After a survey of the social security system the author raises the question of its influ- 
ence on wage costs and production. In relation to the European Common Market the 
influence of the social security measures on the production costs are compared to those 
in the other West-European countries; the higher social security charges for the 
French as compared with the German employees is especially attributed to the high 
French children’s allowance, a consequence of the population policy of that country. 
It is also established, that the French social security system has made for a horizontal 
rather than a vertical redistribution of the income. 


DELAFOSSE, MARCEL et CLAUDE LAvEAU. Le commerce du sel de 
Brouage aux XVIle et XVIIle siécles. Armand Colin, Paris 1960. 
134 pp. Ill. NF. 9.00. 


This volume, No 17 of the series of Cahiers des Annales, is a pre-eminently economic- 
historical study of an interesting phenomenon, the extraction and trade of salt in 
Saintonge on the Atlantic coast. The authors describe the exports, the price-movements 
and the regular overproductions, and pay special attention to the taxation system and 
the methods, almost in general use, of evading it. 


DeEMonDION, Prerre. Les problémes de l’emploi. Editions Berger- 
Levrault, Paris 1960. 254 pp. NF. 18.00. 


The problems connected with employment have been considered chiefly from non- 
economic viewpoints. The social aspects come to the fore especially where the author 
discusses the problem of the Algerians employed in France, and that of the immigra- 
tion from other countries; here, too, the perspectives for the future are analysed. This 
work, a volume of the Travail et Sécurité Sociale series, contains a wealth of information 
particularly in the field of labour law, technical training and the organisational aspects 
of the bodies responsible for the provision of employment. 


Le droit a l’insoumission. “Le dossier des 121”. Francois Maspero, 


Paris 1961. 235 pp. NF. 7.80. 


The central theme of this book is the so-called Manifest of the French intelligentsia of 
October 1960. It comprises explanations of their motives by the signatories, statements 
by opponents, and voices from Algeria and abroad. The pieces included are all brief, 
many of them are interviews taken by a number of newspapers. 
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Ductos, Jacques. “A l’assaut du ciel”. La Commune de Paris annon- 
ciatrice d’un monde nouveau. Editions Sociales, Paris 1961. 343 pp. 
Ill. Maps. NF. 6.75. 


The well-known Communist politician describes the prelude to, and the progress of, 
the Commune, underlining the importance of the uprising for the international working 
classes. Finally the conclusions are drawn and a survey is given of the response to the 
Commune in other countries. The author heckles the distorted information provided 
by bourgeois historiography, particularly in education. 


Famille et Habitation. II. Un essai d’observation expérimentale. Par 
Paul Chombart de Lauwe et J. Jenny, L. Couvreur, P Labat e.a. 
Centre National de la Rechreche Scientifique, Paris 1960. 364 pp. Ill. 
NF. 24.00. 


Following Vol. I, which was notices in the third issue - IV — 1959 of this journal, 
three “new cities” are further investigated and compared. The study, based on material 
obtained by interviews, covers the housing wishes of the inhabitants in relation to 
their new houses, the rents in proportion to the incomes, activities of the members 
of the family, and social life. Like the first part, this survey has been excellently execu- 
ted and the conclusions and recommendations for the new districts to be built, size of 
the houses, etc., are fully supported by the data thus obtained. 


GarauD, Marcet. Histoire générale du droit privé francais (de 1789 
4 1804). La Révolution et la propriété fonciére. De la Bibliothéque 
d’Histoire du Droit publiée sous les auspices de la Société d’ Histoire 
du Droit. Ouvrage publié avec le concours du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique et de l’Université de Poitiers. Recueil Sirey, 
Paris 1958. vi, 404 pp. NF. 40.00. 


After a description of the forms of landed property and the feudal charges on the land 
in 1789 the author passes on to a detailed description of the measures towards their 
abolishment in the revolution. These descriptions have been written chiefly from a 
juridical viewpoint, although ample attention is paid to public opinion and the atti- 
tudes of the physiocrats, philosophers, and others. In a general evaluation Prof. Garaud 
defends, on historical and logical grounds, the abrupt and far-reaching laws on the 
ownership of land, the expropriation of property of the church and of émigrés. 


Granet, Marte. Défense de la France. Histoire d’un Mouvement de 
Résistance (1940-1944). Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1960. 


iv, 303 pp. Ill. NF. 12.00. 


The resistance group Défense de Ja France, grouped round the newspaper of that name, 
and with the forging of papers and, at a later stage, sabotage as subsidiary activities, 
continued to exist up to the liberation. The author describes the activities of the group 
as well as the political ideas of its leaders, which increasingly evolved in the direction 
of “gaullism”. Of interest are the so-called Cahiers de défense de Ja France, included at the 
end of the book, in which a kind of “constitution” is drawn up for post-war France, 
including an economical and social policy. 
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GuILLEMIN, Henri. Les origines de la Commune. La Capitulation. 

(1871). Gallimard, Paris 1960. 411 pp. NF. 14.50. 
In this book, the third part of a series, the author continues his extremely detailed and 
extensively documented description of the military and political course of the French- 
German war. For the interpretation of the events — up to the armistice and the resigna- 
tion of Gambetta — he proceeds from the same premises: the major part of the French 
government andthe army leaders did not wish the continuance of the war, fearing the. 
opportunities then open to the common people. The antagonism against the dreaded 
city of Paris was decisive here. His conclusion: in 1871 the Germans did not win 
through military superiority but through “arrangements”. 


MALeEvILLE, Grorces. Une politique sociale de la jeunesse. Santé 
Enseignement, Profession, Logement, Loisirs, Préface de Jules Moch. 
Robert Laffont, Paris 1960. 167 pp. NF. 5.30. 


The relative rise of the number of young people necessitates, in the author’s opinion, 
the pursuing of a purposeful policy aiming at the special needs of this group. It is 
successively discussed what the Government should do in point of health services, 
school system (where a greater equality of opportunity is advocated), choice of pro- 
fession, the housing shortage, and increase of leisure. 


Le Plan Sauvy. Commenté par Pierre Le Brun, Georges Levard, 
André Malterre, Jules Milhau, André Philip, René Richard, Alexandre 
Verret et Pierre Mendés-France. Calmann-Lévy, Paris 1960. 220 pp. 
NF. 5.75. 
Prof. Sauvy, in this book, draws up a social-economical plan along socialist lines; he 
advocates more state action in the industrial and commercial sector, nationalisations, 
and an extensive social security programme. He takes special interest in an extension 
and reform of education, particularly technical education, in agreement with his thesis 
of the “accumulation of knowledge” as the motor of social-economical progress; 
secondly he is strongly in favour of breaking through French “malthusianism” (or 
“conservatism” and economical and social immobilism), which is still working itself 


out in various fields. At the back of the book the comments of a number of persons 
have been included. 


RatINAupD, JEAN. Robespierre. Editions du Seuil, Paris 1960. 189 pp. 


Ill. NF. 4.50. 


In the attractive series “Le semps qui court” this biography of Robespierre does justice 
to the general character of the series, which is intended for the general reader, but also 
discusses the validity of such standpoints as those on the controversial issue of social 
policy (Mathiez vs. G. Lefebvre and Soboul), or the meaning of the /oi de prairial on 
the powers of the Tribunaux révolutionnaires. The book is admirably illustrated. 


Rioux, LuctEn. Le syndicalisme. Editions Buchet/Chastel, Paris 1960. 
160 pp. Ill. NF. 5.70. 


After a brief historical outline of the French labour movements the author, contti- 
butor to the France Observateur, describes the organisations, currents and personalities 
in the present situation. He finds an undeniable, though insufficient, change in present 
capitalism with which the labour movement, often out-of-date as to ideas and termino- 
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yn logy, is unable to cope, even if the tendencies to adjustment are growing stronger. He 
appears to be an advocate of an approach halfway between indiscriminate rejection 
and simple acceptation of “neo-capitalism”: a modern “revisionism” which is gradu- 





and ally weakening the basis of the traditional capitalist system. 

ch- ) 

ae ScovILLE, WARREN C. The Persecution of Huguenots and French 

nch . - A ‘ - 

hes Economic Development 1680-1720. University of California Press, 

ded Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960. xii, 497 pp. $ 6.50. 

be After a detailed and well-documented study of the role played by the Huguenots in the 
French economy before the revocation of the Nantes Edict the author traces the 

nts ) effects of the revolution on a number of selected industries, trade, shipping and finance. 

c 


Although the consequences of the revocation turned out to be favourable for the 
ch. diffusion of French technology and the unfavourable results for French economy are 
undeniable, the author shows that the revocation has not been the primary factor for 
the depression after 1683. Such factors as war, the fiscal system and economic statism 





Ce ate considered more responsible. 
ices, a é 
pto- | SELLIER, FRANGoIs. Stratégie de la lutte sociale. France 1936-1960. 
[Economie et Humanisme]. Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1961. 
v | 349 pp. NF. 18.60. 
d > | It is above all the fact that the economical power and the management is one-sidedly 
ane in the hands of the entrepreneur, which forms a hindrance for harmonious and balanc- 
Ppp. ed industrial relations. It is shown how, proceeding from this fact, the juridical con- 
| tradictions in the French system of industrial relations can be explained. The author 
_ states that the same phenomenon occurs regatding the economic and social policy of 
6 ae | the state and the negotiations between employers and employees, i.e. that they are not 
“i ™ ) optimally successful on account of the unequal distribution of economic power. 
hesis 3 . 
ress; TANNENBAUM, EpwArD R. The New France. The University of 
” (or Chicago Press, Chicago 1961. viii, 252 pp. Ill. $ 5.00. 
itself ‘ 5 - : ‘ 
eae It is especially the social and cultural changes in France after 1945 that receive full 
| weight here. With reference to an investigation in which the author’s erudition and 
} power of entering into the French situation are successfully brought into play, a great 
change of ideals and a breaking through of modern mass culture are found, running 
Py parallel to the striking economical growth. By means of an analysis of novels, stage- 
plays and radio and television productions the “new values” are established and com- 
istice | pared with those of a preceding period, and the influence of these new phenomena on 
t also the old social hierarchy, the schools, education, etc., as well as the changing social 
social | composition of the French people are described. On account of this wealth of data, 
al on which have been incorporated with remarkable insight, this book is of great value, 
) while it links up with the many works on similar cultural and social changes in the 
United States. 
960. | ao 
TourttER, CHANTAL De. Bibliographie des travaux de Georges 
A Bourgin. Archives Nationales, Paris 1960. 100 pp. 
ontri- 
slities ' The works of Georges Bourgin, comprising 561 titles, have here been arranged accord- 


esent ing to their years of publication. A fragment of his history of the Commune (the chapter 
nino- | discussing the period from the capitulation to the insurrection) has also been included. 
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Germany 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutsch- 
lands. Verfasst von einem Autorenkollextiv unter Leitung von 


Stefan Doernberg. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. vii, 552 pp. DM. 10.20, | 








A number of authors have contributed to this volume which opens with a general _ 


evaluation of the role of the SED by H. Matern. Other contributions deal with such 
details as the foreign policy, the Hennecke-movement in the Leuna-works and other 
industries; but there are also discussions on the activities aimed at the fusion of the 
SPD and the KPD in West-Germany (K. Greese on South-Baden, J. Seider on the 
Ruhr). 


Beitrage zur Geschichte des vormarxistischen Materialismus. Hrsg. | 


von Gottfried Stiehler. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 312 pp. DM. 6.50. 


In this volume a number of essays dealing with various German early materialists and 
opponents of Christian religion have been brought together. G. Stiehler writes, among 


other things, on an anonymous essayist who lived in the beginning of the 18th century | 


in Magdeburg, on Gabriel Wagner, and on August von Einsiedel, who struggled 
against “religion, monarchy, nationalism”, and opposed marriage. O. Finger writes on 
J. H. Schulz a.o. Taken together, these essays throw light on some neglected chapters 
in the history of philosophy; in the comments, the judgment is based on strict Mar- 
xism-Leninism. 


BENSER, GUNTER. Vereint sind wir unbesiegbar. Wie die Sozialis- 
tische Einheitspartei Deutschlands entstand. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 
187 pp. DM. 4.00. 


Under the auspices of the Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim ZK der SED this book 
appeared, which gives a description of the rise of the SED. The description is rather 
one-sided and partly serves a political purpose, i.e. that of propagating the re-union 
of the labour class in the two Germanies, as is shown by the final chapter in which the 
balance is drawn up. 


BrEDEL, WILLI. Ernst Thalmann. Beitrag zu einem politischen Lebens- 
bild. 8., tiiberarb. Aufl. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 208 pp. DM. 3.80. 


The biography of Thalmann here published, in which Pieck’s preface to the first edi- 
tion of 1948, and an address by Ulbricht on the subject have been included, is primarily 
intended for the general reader. It is popularly written and mainly serves a propagan- 
distic purpose. Some letters written by Thalmann in prison have been included. 


Deutschlands unsterblicher Sohn. Erinnerungen an Ernst Thalmann. 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 476 pp. Ill. DM. 8.00. 


Reminiscences of Thalmann in all periods of his career from Hamburg labourer to 
president of the KPD are collected here. They are introduced by speeches of Wilhelm 
Pieck and Walter Ulbricht of, resp., 1946 and 1951, and have mostly been contributed 
by veterans of the party who knew Thalmann during his life-time. 
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Friedrich Engels’ Kampf und Vermiachtnis. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 
426 pp. DM. 7.20. 





This volume on Engels’ work contains contributions (among others by E. Engelberg, 
H. Heitzer, and H. Hiimmler) that are in part polemical in character. This becomes 
20, particularly clear, for instance, in the contribution by H. Jacob on Engels’ theory of 
human freedom. In this connection modern West-German Marxology is attacked. Of 


eral interest is a bibliography of Engels’ writings published in Eastern Germany up to 
uch May, 1960, and a survey of writings on Engels published in Eastern Germany and the 
sr Soviet Union. They comprise monographs as well as articles. 

the 

the 


FROMME, FRIEDRICH Kari. Von der Weimarer Verfassung zum 
Bonner Grundgesetz. Die verfassungspolitischen Folgerungen des 
__ | Parlamentarischen Rates aus Weimarer Republik und nationalsozia- 
88: listischer Diktatur [Tiibinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, 
Nr. 12]. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1960. xii, 243 pp. 
and DM. 24.00. 


ong Subject of this interesting study is the connections and differences between the Weimar 

a and Bonn constitutions. The author states that the influence of the former on the latter 

pled is considerable in so far as it has been tried, in 1949, with the “Weimar example” in 

(x: mind, to avoid the mistakes of 1919. This has had the consequence that, in a sense, the 

rng Bonn constitution is orientated to the past rather than to the future and, particularly, 

that it has taken too little account of the fundamental social shifts since 1945, and that, 

| on the other hand, as a democratical constitution it distrusts “the people”. There is 

/ : a shrewd analysis of the role of the 1919 constitution in the decline of the Weimar 
lis- republic, and a comparison of the political and social situation with that after 1949. 

61. 


| GmBEL, JoHn. A German Community under American Occupation. 
| Marburg, 1945-52. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. 


00k 
| x2 . «50. 
ther ar rr $5.5 
nion A thorough study has been made of the impact of the American occupation on a small 
1 the German town, based on documentary material and interviews with the Germans and 


Americans concerned. The author finds an undeniable failure of the American occupa- 
tion policy, chiefly in consequence of contradictory measures coupled with the “intro- 
F duction of democracy by undemocratic methods” on the one side, and of the different 
soul requirements of military government and democratisation on the other side. Adequate 
80. support of the moderate political groups and attempts to meet the demands of the 
al specifical German situation were omitted. This excellent work shows how fruitful is 
the study of this subject at a local level. 


arily 

‘an- 
e Grar, Oskar Marta. An manchen Tagen. Reden, Gedanken und 
Zeitbetrachtungen. Nest Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 1961. 378 pp. 

DM. 19.80. 

inn. 
The German author Graf, who in the nineteen-thirties emigrated to America and there 
became one of the most important writers of “the emigration”, here deals with a va- 
et to | riety of subjects: German culture, the writers of the emigration, many of whom he 
helm knew personally, America, etc. Most of these brilliantly written essays are of purely 
yuted literary importance, though some of them deal with more general political-cultural 


subjects. 
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Hauser, Oswa.b. Preussische Staatsrason und nationaler Gedanke, | 
Auf Grund unveréffentlichter Akten aus dem schleswig-holsteinischen 
Landesarchiv. Mit einem Dokumentenanhang.[Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins, Bd. 42]. Karl Wach- 
holtz Verlag, Neumiinster 1960. 285 pp. DM. 24.00. 


Originally engaged in the study of the Prussian language policy in Schleswig-Holstein 
the author was obliged to introduce the more general theme of the relation between 
the Prussian Staatsrdson and “national thought” as represented by the National Li- 
berals, and especially by the Deutsche Nazionalverein, and their mutual influences. In the 
present study the two themes have been excellently related in the sense that the Prussian 
policy in Schleswig-Holstein has been extensively analysed against the development of 
the political ideas of the nineteenth century. 


Herser, Hevmut. Adolf Hitler. Eine Biographie. Colloquium Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. 160 pp. Ill. DM. 6.80. 


This biography of Hitler does not present new facts or interpretations, but within a 
modest compass it gives an intelligently framed and penetrating analysis as well as a 
description of Hitler’s life and ideas. The general German situation during the years 
of the rise and power of National Socialism provides the necessary background, which 
is also discussed with acumen. The illustrations are many and revealing. 


Hever, Uwe-Jens. Allgemeines Landrecht und Klassenkampf. Die 
Auseinandersetzungen um die Prinzipien des Allgemeinen Land- 
rechts Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts als Ausdruck der Krise des Feudal- 
systems in Preussen. VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1960. 
292 pp. DM. 25.00. 


The Prussian Allgemeine Landrecht is here investigated according to the Marxist- 
Leninist method, i.e. in relation to the declining feudalism and the rising bourgeoisie. 
The author finds, in this codification, strong influences of the rising bourgeoisie on an 
essentially “feudalistically determined” whole. Successively the crisis of the feudal 
system in Prussia, the ideological foundations of the A//gemeine Gesetzbuch, and the 
relative discussions are considered. 


HornsTEIN, ErtkA von. Die deutsche Not. Fliichtlinge berichten. 
Kiepenheuer & Witsch, K6ln, Berlin 1960. 343 pp. DM. 16.80. 


Forty-three refugees from the German Democratic Republic record their experiences 
and the motives for their flight. Erika von Hornstein has taken care to make a good 
selection both regarding the motives (political and non-political) and regarding the 
occupations and the classes from which these people came. It has become primarily 
a human document, although the reader also receives an impression of the consequen- 
ces of the East-German political system. 


HorrzsCHANSKY, GUNTER. Der nationale Verrat der deutschen Mono- 
polherren wahrend des Ruhrkampfes 1923. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 
327 pp. DM. 6.00 

The proposition is here defended that the provocation of the Ruhr occupation by the 


German capitalists and the so-called “passive resistance” served a class interest to which 
the national interest fella victim. The elaboration of this thesis, discussed by the author 
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in the widest possible context: the preliminary history, attitude of the international 
capitalists and the SPD (the latter outlined in sharp contrast to the KPD), is done 
along rigid Marxist-Leninist lines. 


Kampfendes Leuna (1916-1945). Die Geschichte des Kampfes der 
Leuna-Arbeiter. Teil I, 1. Halbband (1916-1933); 2. Halbband (1933- 
1945). [Geschichte der Fabriken und Werke, Band VIII.] Verlag 
Tribiine, Berlin 1961. 943 pp. DM. 8.85; DM. 6.45. 


These two volumes constitute the result of a collective undertaking to write, from a 
communist point of view, the history of the political and social actions of the workers 
and their organizations of this big enterprise in Saxony. The story begins with the year 
1916 and contains details which reflect, on a local scale, the over-all rise of the left- 
wing forces, and deals, for the later years, mainly with the policies of the KPD. The 
second volume gives, within the framework of a discussion of national socialism (view- 
ed as a triumph of capitalism), data on acts of resistance. 


Karka, Gustav E. Der freiheitliche Sozialismus in Deutschland. 
Das Godesberger Grundsatzprogramm der SPD in katholischer 
Sicht. Hrsg. vom Sozialreferat des Zentralkomitees der deutschen 
Katholiken. 2. Aufl. Verlag Bonifacius-Druckerei, Paderborn 1960. 
183 pp. DM. 6.20. 


The SPD programme of 1959 is here discussed from a Roman-Catholic viewpoint; 
the author draws comparisons with the older party programmes and tests the socialist 
aims against the Catholic social doctrine. The central question of this investigation — 
whether the SPD view of life is acceptable to the Roman Catholic — is answered nega- 
tively; it is stated that, in spite of an undeniable evolution, and in spite of some points 
in the programme that are acceptable to the author, “naturalist democratism” is the 
foundation of modern socialism, so that it should be characterised as a variant of 
liberalism. A “messianic self-conscience” is, according to the author, discernible even 
now. 


Der Leipziger Hochverratsprozess vom Jahre 1872. Neu hrsg. von 
Karl-Heinz Leidigkeit. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1960. 536 pp. 
DM. 17.50. 


Liebknecht and Bebel were accused of high treason and sentenced to two years of 
imprisonment in 1872. The minutes of the trial are very interesting for the light they 
shed on the attitude of the Social-Democrat leaders vis-a-vis the Franco-German war 
and the Socialist movement during the period at large. The present edition is, apart 
from minor curtailments, identical with that of 1911. 


LIEBKNECHT, Kart. Gesammelte Reden und Schriften. Band IV. 
Januar 1911 bis Februar 1912. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 528 pp. 
Ill. DM. 7.50. 


Apart from his continued anti-militarist activities, this volume reproduces Lieb- 
knecht’s articles and speeches on a variety of subjects such as swindling in the elec- 
tions, the Prussian constitution (the three classes franchise), municipal autonomy, and 
education. 
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Marx, Kar, und Frrepricu ENGELs. Werke. Band 9. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. xxiv, 699 pp. Ill. DM. 10.00, 


As this new edition of Marx’ and Engels’ Works is progressing, the later volumes 
become more interesting, because they comprise the period not covered by the MEGA, 





The present volume, too, contains not a few items which are published here for the | 


first time in German or have been completed (articles from the New-York Daily 
Tribune). Apart from a great number of articles written during this period, this volume 
also contains “Der Ritter vom edelmiitigen Bewusstsein”. 


MENpE, Georc. Karl Marx’ Entwicklung vom revolutionaren Demo- 
kraten zum Kommunisten. 3. erw. und verbesserte Aufl. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1960. 199 pp. DM. 4.20. 


This revised and enlarged third edition of Mende’s work is motivated by the wish to 
lay bare the roots of what is called the “pseudo-Marxism” of students of Marxism in 
the West and of the revisionism of men like Lukacs and Bloch. It is strongly argued, 
and with many arguments, that during the years 1843-1846 Marx completely overcame 
his former “revolutionary democratic” convictions. 


MO6rrTeE.i, Carto. Licht und Schatten der sozialen Marktwirtschaft. 
Leitbild und Wirklichkeit der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 1961. 279 pp. DM. 
16.50. 


After an analysis of the so-called “social liberalism” (“social free enterprise” as advoca- 
ted by Erhard) the economic and financial reforms of 1948 are successively discussed 
and their effects are investigated. Finally the author, who shows great sympathy for 
this economic policy, attempts a general evaluation in which he establishes, for in- 
stance, that the first phase has been successfully completed, and that, in the second 
phase, the emphasis will be particularly on the relation between state, society and eco- 
nomy, and especially on the “social” aspect of “social liberalism”. Of interest is also 
the chapter in which it is shown how greatly the insights of former opponents, such 
as the S.P.D., have conformed themselves with this economical system. 


Pack, WoLFGaAnc. Das parlamentarische Ringen um das Sozialisten- 
gesetz Bismarcks 1878-1890. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1961. 280 pp. 


Beginning with an introductory consideration of Bismarck’s attitude and political 
opinion regarding Social Democracy before 1878 the author passes on to a considera- 
tion of the party standpoints on this question. The stress of his enquiry is on the dis- 
crepancy between these party standpoints and the practical policy of the Parliamentary 
groups in the Reichstag, inspired by power factors in the background and the requite- 
ments of parliamentary tactics. In this way a commendable description has been achiev- 
ed of a chapter of Bismarckian home policy and German parliamentary history. This 
book is Band 20 of the Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien. 
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Péts, WERNER. Sozialistenfrage und Revolutionsfurcht in ihrem 
Zusammenhang mit den angeblichen Staatsstreichplanen Bismarcks. 
[Historische Studien, Heft 377.] Matthiesen Verlag, Liibeck, Ham- 
burg 1960. 104 pp. DM. 9.80. 


With great precision the author has re-interpreted the sources, to which, in comparison 
with earlier dissertations on the subject, he was able to add a number of unpublished 
letters by Herbert von Bismarck to his father, and the materials in the Staatsarchiv 
Marburg pertaining to the activities of the Prussian Ministry of Domestic Affairs, 
especially those of the political police. The main thesis, not a new one, but not in line 
with traditional historiography and argued in an original way, is that Bismarck was 
ready to go to any lengths on principle, in order to crush the (sincerely believed in) 
revolutionary threat, and even to violate the constitution by eliminating the Reichstag - 
that, in practice, however, he did not intend to use this means as long as there was a 
chance of manipulating the Reichstag. Of great interest is the chapter on the widespread 
fear of revolution that got particular impetus by the abrogation of the Sozialistengesetz 
in 1890 and the electoral successes of the Socialists. 


SCHENK, Frirz. Magie der Planwirtschaft. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 
Koln, Berlin 1960. 287 pp. DM. 16.80 


The author, who has been a secretary of the State Planning Commission in East- 
Germany, here gives a description of the economic development of this country since 
1945 ptesenting much factual material partly based on personal experience. His 
description of the Communist economic policy is very critical and especially the always 
occurring “bottle-necks” and the inefficiency, phenomena that in his opinion are 
inherent in the system, are subject of his descriptions. On the other hand he also 
points out that good results can be achieved by concentration on a sector (witness the 
Soviet rockets). In the framework of the East-West conflict it is recommended to put 
a stop to East-West trade as a means of damaging the Communist economies and to 
allow the West to keep up its economic lead. 


SCHIERBAUM, HANsjURGEN. Die politischen Wahlen in den Eifel- 
und Moselkreisen des Regierungsbezirks Trier 1849-1867. Hrsg. von 
det Kommission fiir Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der 
politischen Parteien. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1960. 248 pp. Maps. 
DM. 40.00. 


After the electoral-areas studies made especially in France and Belgium a similar meth- 
od is here used for a Rhineland polling-area. The author has also applied Frang¢ois 
Goguel’s four criteria, i.e. religion, state, parties and local political conditions, in order 
to bring the most important complexes of phenomena into the picture. In this way the 
influence of social relations and political climate as they were reflected in, the election 
results were studied as closely as possible. This is Band 19 of the Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. 


SCHILLING, WINDMULLER, und MEIssNER Standardisierung — tech- 
nischer Fortschritt. 2. erw. und verb. Aufl. Verlag Tfibiine, Berlin 
1961. 387 pp. DM. 5.80. 


In the more political orientated chapters of this book an essential difference is made 
between socialist and capitalist industrial standardisation on the basis of methods 
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and purposes. The bulk of this book contains directions and advice that are of interest 
chiefly to the technical expert (in this case the functionary of the labour movement for 
whom this book is intended). 





Surrer, WituraM L. The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. A | 


History of Nazi Germany. Secker and Warburg, London 1960. (2nd 

printing 1961.) xii, 1245 pp. 63/-. 
Mr. Shirer’s book, based on his personal experience as an American correspondent in 
Berlin, on a mass of literature, and on the captured German official documents to which 
he has had full access, is a rather popularly written, but thorough account of the history 
of Nazi rule. The author has given free reign to his indignation and offers a picture of 
contemporary Germany that is the contrary of flattering. In some cases his judgment 
seems somewhat premature or too much based on a subjective evaluation; there area 
few errors in details. But considered as a whole, the work is a very valuable, well do- 
cumented contribution to recent German (and European) history, because it contains a 
wealth of material, part of which is not to be found elsewhere, and an interpretation 
that is often daring and very suggestive. 


Uxsricut, WALTER. Die Bauernbefreiung in der Deutschen Demo- 
kratischen Republik. Band I. Februar 1945-Juni 1958. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1961. xxiv, 688 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. 


This volume collects speeches and articles by the leader of the East German communists 
made or written from the beginning of 1945 until the middle of 1958. They open with 
a number of contributions on the new agrarian policy which aimed at the destruction 
of big landed property, the gradual organisation of agrarian production by central 
management of mechanisation, market control, etc. and end with increasingly sharp 
indictments of what is called revisionism. 


WILHELM Precx. Ein Gedenckbuch. Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin 1961. 
328 pp. Ill. DM. 4.80. 


This is an altered and extended version of the anthology Wilhelm Pieck, which was 
composed by artists on the occasion of Pieck’s birthday in 1956. About a hundred aut- 
hors have collaborated, some of whom describe their personal reminiscences of Pieck. 
The book was compiled by Giinter Caspar, who also had the redaction, and introduced 
by Alexander Abusch. 


Zur sozialistischen Kulturrevolution. Dokumente. 1957-1959. 2 Bde. 
Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin 1960. 539; 539 pp. Je Bd. DM. 7.50. 


This is a collection of contributions, edited by Marianne Lange, dealing with a variety 
of subjects all connected with culture policy. The first part deals with problems in the 
Soviet Union (it contains mainly speeches by Khrushchev); the parts on problems in 
the German Democratic Republic, among which are education, socialist conscious- 
ness, development of a socialist national culture, contain contributions by W. Ulbricht, 
O. Grotewohl, A. Kurella, A. Abusch and others. 
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Great Britain 


Asupy, M. K. Joseph Ashby of Tysoe 1859-1919. A Study of 
English Village Life. Cambridge University Press, London 1961. xiv, 
303 pp. 25/-. 
Through the description of her father’s life, Miss Ashby portrays English village life 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Joseph Ashby educated himself, later 
became a contributor to some periodicals, and wrote a number of articles on the con- 
ditions of the English village and agriculture. This book is partly autobiographical. 


AusuBEL, HERMAN. In Hard Times. Reformers Among the Late Victo- 
rians. Columbia University Press, New York 1960. x, 403 pp. $ 7.50. 


This book presents a brilliantly written panoramic view of the British social reform 
movements in the last 40 years of the nineteenth century. Against the background of 
the great depression that began after 1873 and lasted for nearly twenty years the author 
portrays the multitude of propagandists for land reform, temperance, socialism, Irish 
home rule, etc. Such figures as Henry George, John Bright, Morris, W. T. Stead and 
Joseph Chamberlain, are placed in the context of the whole climate of social criticism, 
which was aimed at problems regarding the condition of the poor, suffrage, imperia- 
lism, the Church, This book particularly excels in that it creates, with great penetration, 
a complete picture of the time with all its contrasts and gradations. 


Aytmer, G. E. The King’s Servants. The Civil Service of Charles I, 
1625-1642. Columbia University Press, New York; Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., London 1961. xii, 521 pp. Ill. $ 8.75. 


In his detailed investigation into the position and organisation of the King’s Servants 
the author also incorporates some data regarding provenance and financial means, 
while much information is given on conditions of service, appointments and payments. 
A number of persons ate separately discussed as “typical” and “a-typical” represen- 
tatives. Finally Charles I’s Civil Service is considered in chronological perspective and 
in comparison with contemporary continental systems. In a general evaluation the 
author states that the Civil Service consisted of the King’s Servants rather than of the 
Crown’s servants (although even at this time the notion begins to dawn of State and 
Crown apart from the King’s person), and that many faults of the system were inherent 
in this principle. 


Bett, E. Moserty, The Story of Hospital Almoners. The Birth of a 

Profession. Faber and Faber, London 1961. 160 pp. Ill. 13/6. 
Miss Bell here describes how the profession of lady almoner has developed from 1895 
onwards, when the first of them was appointed. The investigation covers the condi- 
tions prevailing in 1895, particularly relating to the out-patient departments; the 
confusion existing in that department was, in fact, the reason for the creation of the 
new profession. This book gives, in a nutshell, quite a good survey of this branch of 
social work. 


BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM C. The Second Period of Quakerism. 2nd ed. 
ptepared by Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge University Press. London 
1961. xxxvi, 735 pp. 30/-. 


“The Beginnings of Quakerism”, which dates from 1912, was reprinted in 1955; with 
the re-issue of this book its sequel, which dates from 1919, Braithwaite’s classical 
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work, which excels in exhaustive documentation and completeness, has become ayvail- 
able again. The alterations made by H. J. Cadbury are slight and nowhere fundamental, 
Braithwaite describes, in these two volumes, the first seventy-five years of Quakerism, 
and thus ends roughly where institutionalization comes up on the transition between 
the “prophetic”, “apostolic” and “quietistic” phases. As in the first part the author 
here puts the stress on Quakerism as a revival of primitive Christianism and recognizes 
the relation with English Puritanism. 


Ciece, H. A., A. J. Kriiick, and Rex Apams. Trade Union Officers, 
A Study of Full-Time Officers, Branch Secretaries and Shop Stewards 
in British Trade Unions. Basil Blackwell, Oxford 1961. xiii, 273 pp. 
32/6. 
The great interest and criticism existing to-day regarding the personnel of the unions 
have induced the author to set up an extensive survey in order to obtain exact data on 
pay, promotions, working conditions, recruitment, etc., of these people. It is a pity 
that no data have been collected on political and social attitudes, although in its present 
set-up this inquiry has provided more than sufficient interesting material. The know- 
ledge collected here calls for a certain degree of caution in drawing general conclusions 
(for instance as to the problem of remuneration it is stated, that the salaries of union 
officers have risen less rapidly than the general wage level, on the other hand that they 
have not lagged behind the other salaries), particularly on account of the differences 
between the various unions. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. III. July 1774-June 1778. 
Ed. by George H. Guttridge. Cambridge University Press, London; 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1961. xxvi, 479 pp. 84/—. $ 12.00. 


This third volume of the admirable complete edition of Burke’s letters, to which have 
been added many letters directed to him, contributes to an even fuller evaluation of 
and insight into his attitude in the American crisis. Central is the correspondence with 
Lord Rockingham; interesting letters to and from Fox, Champion, Sir George Saville, 
and many others are also included. As a member of Parliament for the important city 
of Bristol, Burke’s political role was rapidly maturing, although the support extended 
to him by Rockingham and others was still very essential for his career. The advice 
given, often with great frankness, to Rockingham, was taken by the latter in the most 
agreeable spirit. 


Durr, A. C. Britain’s New Towns. An Experiment in Living. With 

a Foreword by M. Maddan. Pall Mall Press, London 1961. 108 pp. 

10/6-. 
The “New Towns”, that have arisen in Britain since 1946, and of which fifteen are in 
existence or being completed, are still subject of discussions among planologists. This 
contribution gives an outline of the growth of this new thought, the organisation of 
the Planning Corporations, and it discusses some problems and controversial points, 
such as the selection of sites, the preference of houses to flats, the establishment of 
industries, rents and amenities. 


Eaton, Joun. Socialism in the Nuclear Age. Lawrence & Wishart, 
London 1961. 191 pp. 15/-. 


The stress in this book is especially on the desirability of a socialisation of economic 
life, which the author defends in a smooth and steady argument. The other socialist, 
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avail i.e. Communist, countries are not directly taken as instances for a socialist Britain 
rental, given the totally different basic situation, but from their experiences some lessons can 
erism, be drawn. Criticism of the less pleasant aspects of Communism is refuted with the 
tween argument that these faults are not inherent in the system, that, on the contrary, Com- 
author munism has so much viability that correcting forces can assert themselves from within. 
gnizes 


Family Needs and the Social Services. PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning); George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. xii, 233 pp. 


icefs, 
vards The results of a number of interviews on the effect of the social services, their impact 
3 pp. on different families, adequacy of the aid, etc., have here been reproduced and dis- 
cussed. Each service is separately dealt with, and it is especially discussed what people 
: feel about the services in the light of their experiences. ‘The relatively greatest number 
unions of complaints was found in relation to housing; the whole picture of the experiences 
lata on with the social services was relatively favourable. The authors finally give a general 
a pity evaluation of the adequacy of the services and offer some suggestions for their im- 
resent provement. 
know- 
‘a A History of Macclesfield. Ed. by C. Stella Davies. Publ. on behalf of 


at they | Macclesfield Borough Council by Manchester University Press 
ences _ Manchester 1961. xiv, 404 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


The town of Macclesfield is here described from its rise to late in the nineteenth cen- 
1778. tury. Its development into an industrial town, the evolution of its local government 
don; and public amenities, religious communities, sports and amusements successively pass 
in review. The period of the civil war and the Chartist group in Macclesfield also come 


aie: up for discussion. 
h have 
mee | Hunt, N. C. Two early Political Associations. The Quakers and the 


Savill, | Dissenting Deputies in the Age of Sir Robert Walpole. Clarendon 
nt city | Press, Oxford 1961. xvi, 231 pp. 30/-. 


pre In this interesting work two themes appear; the first is the great political ability with 
«mie which Walpole dealt with the Quakers, Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists, the 


second is the organisational aspect of the campaign of 1736 of the first-named. The 
author finds a political association, that can be considered a prototype of the nine- 
With teenth-century political associations functioning as a recognized means of applying 
pressure on Parliament, and that, in the long run, was an ensurance of a non-revolu- 


8 pp. tionary development. This conclusion is also drawn with respect to the Dissenting 
Deputies. 

n are in 

a hi: Layron, E1zABETH. Building by Local Authorities. George Allen 

ition o} ° F 

eothnd & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 376 pp. 40/-. 

nent of 


This is the report of the enquiry carried out by the Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 

f tration. The important place occupied by building in the activities of Local Authorities 

shart after the war entirely justifies a special study. The author states that in the future, too, 

’ the Local Authorities’ building activities will increase, though the accent will shift 

from housing construction to slum clearance, public buildings and repairs. The full 

onomic accent of this study fies on organisation problems, and it is in this field that, finally, 
ocialist, recommendations are made. 
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MckEnzig, K. A. Edith Simcox and George Eliot. With an intro. | 


duction by Gordon S. Haight. Oxford University Press, London 1961. 
xix, 146 pp. 18/-. 


The greater part of the material for this biography has come from the manuscript 
“Autobiography of a Shirt Maker”, which was made available in 1958. Edith Simcox 
here appears as an important woman in every respect, with a number of aspects that 
are not without interest for social history, for instance, her work for the Shirt and 
Collar Makers, her participation in labour congresses on the continent (there is a des- 


cription of one that was also attended by Allemane and Brousse) and her interest in the | 
rise and the forms of ownership. Another aspect discussed here is her life-long devo- | 


tion to George Eliot. 


Morton, A. L. und GeorGe Tate. Die britische Arbeiterbewegung 
1770-1920. VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1960, 
340 pp. DM. 135.00. 


The original edition of this work was noticed on p. 531, vol. I - 1956 of this journal, 
In his preface to the German edition Siegfried Biinger praises the work, but he makes 
his reserves regarding some chapters. Another objection made by him is that the 
history of the British Labour Movement is too little considered in connection with 
the international currents. 


Mowat, Cuarzes Locn. The Charity Organisation Society 1869-1913 
Its Ideas and Work. Methuen & Co Ltd, London 1961. xii, 188 pp. 
Ill. 25/-. 


The most interesting aspect of the Charity Organisations Society founded in 186g is 
undoubtedly the social philosophy underlying its principles, which stood for an un- 
compromising individualism stressing the responsibility of the working-man for 
himself and for his family. The purpose of this organisation was to create a collabora- 


es 


tion between the private charities and the Poor Law, and thus to prevent an extension | 


of state aid. This study of the C.O.S. and its important personalities, such as C.B.P. 
Bosanquet and C, S. Loch, throws an elucidating light on the organisation of charity 
and the nature and extent of social abuses in Mid-Victorian and Late-Victorian Britain, 


PEARL, VALERIE. London and the Outbreak of the Puritan Revo- 
lution. City Government and National Politics, 1625-43. Oxford 
University Press, London 1961. xii, 364 pp. 42/-. 


The major thesis of this study, which is based mainly on primary sources, concerns the 


political sympathies of Aldermen and Common Council, of whom it is shown that, | 
before 1640 and during the crisis of 1641/1642, the most influential members were | 


royalists. This thesis is supported by a detailed description of the City’s politics during 
the period under study and the tactics and forms of organisation of the parliamentary 
Puritans. Of special interest are the biographical notes, included in the Appendices 
both of the Aldermen in office in 1640/1641 and of the “new men” of 1642/1643. 
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PeLuinGc, Henry. Modern Britain. 1885-1955. Thomas Nelson and 
Sonds Ltd., Edinburgh 1960. xii, 212 pp. Ill. Maps. 18/-. 


In this book, vol. 8 of the A History of England series, Prof. Pelling has laid special 
stress on Britain’s external political and economic relations, Each chapter therefore 
first has a survey of the foreign political situation and the military operations for the 
parts comprising the South-African and the two World Wars, followed by the domes- 
tic policies and concluded with the socio-historical aspects, which, as the authority of 
the writer gave reason to expect, have been excellently described. On account of the 
way in which the relation of “internal” and “external” factors stands out it is particu- 
larly as a summing-up that this book is of great value. 


PELLING, Henry. A Short History of the Labour Party. Macmillan 
& Co Ltd, London; St Martin’s Press, New York 1961. viii, 135 pp. 
Ill. 21/-. 


Professor Pelling, in this history of the Labour Party, outstanding for its brevity and 
its restriction to the main issues, has concentrated on the problems connected with the 
conflict between the parliamentary leaders and the union leaders in the ‘Fifties. He 
deals extensively, for instance, with the conflict of MacDonald and the General 
Council of the TUC in 1931, and with the preceding years in which the relation was 
becoming strained. Considerable attention, of course, is also devoted to the origins 
of the Party, which partly explain its later difficulties. 


READ, DoNALD. Press and People 1790-1850. Opinion in three Eng- 

lish cities. Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., London 1961. ix, 227 pp. 

30/-. 
Subject of this book is a number of middle-class reform papers in Leeds, Sheffield and 
Manchester, and their editors. The plan of the first two chapters is fairly general, out- 
lining the course of the industrial revolution in these three towns; after that the history 
of four of the papers is described; finally the influence of these newspapers is entered 
into, and although the author arrives at the conclusion that direct national influence, 
in spite of their relatively large circulations, was slight, he finds that their ideas made 
themselves felt indirectly via such middle-class movements as the Anti-Corn Law 


League. 


Roserts, Bryn. The Price of TUC Leadership. George Allen & 

Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 148 pp. Ill. 16/-. 
Sharp criticism from the side of the “left” is directed against the TUC, which the author 
considers an anachronism in the present time. The criticism turns, for instance, against 
its not very democratic structure, and especially against TUC’s virtual rejection of 
nationalisation and public ownership programmes, The whole crisis of the Labour 
movement, finding expression in Labout’s defeat in the 1959 General Election, and in 
the inter-union rivalries, which make the trade-union movement impopular with the 
public, is attributed to the failure of the TUC. 


Rowssz, A.L. All Souls and Appeasement. A Contribution to Con- 
temporary History. MacMillan & Co., London; St. Martin’s Press, 
New York 1961. viii, 122 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


The author, at the time a junior Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, has known many of the 
political heads in the ‘Thirties, and especially those that should be held responsible for 
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the appeasement policy towards Hitler. Through his notes, based on a diary, full of 
criticism and containing a sharp condemnation of the “appeasers”, their portraits stand 
out, Dawson, editor of The Times, Simon, Henderson, Lothian, Halifax and Jones, to 





mention some of them. This brilliantly and emotionally written book is also of great | 


value as a mine of inside information, character sketches, etc. 


They Saw It Happen. An Anthology of Eye-witnesses’ Accounts of 
Events in British History 1897-1940. Compiled by Asa Briggs. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford 1960. xix, 512 pp. 30/-. 


Prof. Briggs in this volume has collected many texts and provided them with short 
introductions, bringing to life the atmosphere of times gone by. There are so many 
typical items, extracted from works by well-known and also less conspicuous author- 
ities, that it would be fully arbitrary to mention, for instance, Snowden’s autobio- 
graphy, Kirkwood’s “Life of Revolt”, various collections of letters and contemporaty 
newspapers as more than only indicative examples. The Edwardian period and the 
First World War comprise a little more than half of the book, the rest covers the years 
between the two wars. 


TsuzuKt, Cuusnicut. H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism. Edited 
by Henry Pelling. Oxford University Press, London 1961. x, 304 pp. 
Ill. 35/-. 

Much primary source material has been worked up into this excellent political bio- 


graphy of an outstanding personality in the history of British socialism. Of particular 
interest are the chapters devoted to the gradual adoption of socialist principles by the 


leader of the then Democratic, later Social Democratic Federation, the curious quarrel | 


with Marx — which had some consequences for the future of organized Marxism in 
Britain — and the activities undertaken by Hyndman to arouse consciousness of the 
German peril in the years before the First World War. The profile of an independent 
mind is drawn here with sympathy and understanding; and the book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the socialist movement in Britain, notably its unique 
“Anglo-Marxist” wing represented by Hyndman. 


Turner, H. S. Something Extraordinary. Michael Joseph, London 
1961. 182 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


The author gives a description of his experience as Warden of an Adventure Play- 
ground. He depicts the children’s difficulties (they come from the poorer London 
districts) and describes the methods by which the confidence and the collaboration of 
the children was secured. The book is illustrated with many photographs. 


WiiiiaMs, Raymond. The Long Revolution. Chatto & Windus, 
London 1961. xiv, 370 pp. 30/-. 


In this book Mr Williams links up with his previous work, Culture and Society, which 
was noticed on pp. 150/151 (vol. V) of the “Review”. He has worked the discussions, 
that have arisen round his previous book (in the preface it is stated that they ran to 
mote than 50.000 words), into it as much as was possible. This brilliant work falls into 
two parts: the first, methodologically the most important, aims at giving an analysis 
of the phenomenon of “culture” and investigating the relations between individual 
and society; in this connection the first essay should be mentioned, which deals with 
“creativity”, describing in an original manner the implications of this concept for the 
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ull of whole frame of reference with which man considers the above phenomena, The second 
stand part contains essays on such subjects as the growth of the popular press, the growth 
les, to of the reading public, and education and British society. 
great 

Hungary 
ts of 


Basil Méray, Trsor. Imre Nagy. L’Homme trahi. Traduit du hongrois par 
Imre Laszlo. René Julliard, Paris 1960. 359 pp. NF. 16.50. 


short | 
many | This book, part of the Collection Les Temps Modernes, is not so much a biography of 
athor- Nagy as a description of his ideas and his policy against the background of the Hun- 
tobio- | garian revolution and its preliminary history from 1953 onwards. A great deal of 
sorary space has been allotted to the course of the revolution itself; like in his other works, 
id the with which this book in a sense links up, the author has done excellently by making 
years | use of all the data available to him. Finally an extensive description and an evaluation 
is given of the trial and the execution of Nagy. 
dited Italy 
4 Pp. 
CANDELORO, GrorGI0O. Storia dell’Italia moderna. Feltrinelli Editore 

. \ ? 
¥ i Milano. 3 Vols. 
bit I. Le origini del Risorgimento. 2a ed. 1959. 430 pp. L. 2500. 


uarrel | I. Dalla Restaurazione alla Rivoluzione nazionale. 2a ed. 1960. 
ism in 460 pp. L. 2500. 


of the | III. La Rivoluzione nazionale. 1960. 521 pp. L. 2500. 

sndent 

luable These are the first three volumes in a series which, when completed, will be able to 

nique | claim great comprehensiveness, beginning with the preliminary history of the risorgi- 

mento (described from 1700 onwards) and extending to the foundation of the republic. 

The three present parts already bear witness to the author’s admirable erudition, here 

ndon placed in the service of a pre-eminently Marxist view of Italian history. In the first 
volume the emphasis naturally is on the influence of modern European ideas and the 

 Play- occurrence of economic and social conditions favourable to the rise of a middle class, 

ondon strengthened by the French revolution and the effects of the Napoleontic occupation. 

ion of The seond and third volumes are focused more on the concrete political developments ; 
the way, in which the role and importance of Mazzini is here analysed, deserves special 
mention. 

ndus, 


I Periodici di Messina. Bibliografia e storia. A cura di Gino Cerrito. 
which Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1961. ix, 233 pp. L. 4.000. 


pee This finely produced and carefully edited book has appeared in the series of biblio- 
tease t gtaphies on the Italian socialist and labour periodicals between 1860’and 1926 under 
nalysis the general editorship of Franco Della Peruta. A number of very complete data are 
vidual provided of each periodical as well as a short historical survey dealing with, for in- 
is with stance, collaborators, political line, and some important articles and polemics. Evi- 


for the dently the value of this work as a reference-book is very great. 
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La Resistenza in Italia. 25 luglio 1943- 25 aprile 1945. Saggio Biblio- 
grafico a cura di Laura Conti. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1961. xv, 
404 pp. L. 6.000. 


Arranged according to political parties and resistance groups the resistance papers 
(divided into periodicals inspired by the central leaders, and peripheral periodicals), 
manifests, pamphlets, and leaflets have been brought together. This unique biblio- 
graphy is excellent qua arrangement and decidedly indispensable to those undertaking 
a study of the Resistance movements or of the political parties during the war. 


La scapigliatura democratica. Carteggi di Arcangelo Ghisleri: 1875- 
1890. A cura di Pier Carlo Masini. Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1961. 
279 pp. L. 2.800. 


This collection of letters, vol. 4 of the Testi e documenti di storia moderna e contemporanea 
of the Feltrinelli institute, consists of three sections. In the first section letters have 
been included written by Leonida Bissolati and Filippo Turati to Ghisleri, and written 


bij Ghisleri to them. Besides this correspondence of the “Lombardic circle” letters have | 


been included in the two other sections written by, for instance, Cavallotti, Colajanni, 
Ardigdé, and Carducci. 


The Netherlands 


Brucmans, I.J. Paardenkracht en Mensenmacht. Sociaal-economische 
geschiedenis van Nederland 1795-1940. Martinus Nijhoff, ’s-Graven- 
hage 1961. xvi, 591 pp. Ill. Hfl. 25.00. 


Prof. Brugmans offers here for the first time a general, but rather detailed survey of the 
economic history of The Netherlands from 1795 to 1940. Especially the 19th century 
social history has been included, but mostly insofar as it is directly related to economic 
developments. Thus, for each of the periods into which the 120 years under discussion 
have been divided, the economic position of the various classes has been scrutinized; 
the demographic data have been used as a basic indicator. It is clearly shown how the 


—EEEw 


turning point was the “Industrial Revolution” of 1850-1870 which ended a period of | 


late Mercantilism and relative stagnation. Social legislation has also been given due 
attention. For the economic history proper, the book can be considered of crucial 
importance. 


Jone, L. pr. De bezetting. Een weergave in boekvorm van de uit- 
zendingen der Nederlandse Televisie-Stichting over Nederland in de 
Tweede Wereldoorlog. Produktie: Milo Anstadt en Ben Klokman. 
Regie: Milo Anstadt. Dl. 1. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmaatschappij, 
N.V., Amsterdam 1961. 224 pp. Ill. Hfl. 2.95. 


As the first in a series of five pocket books, which will render Dr de Jong’s television 
broadcasts in book form and appear between 1961 and 1965, this part describes the 
occupation from the May days of 1940 up to the February strike. This finely produced 
little book contains an abundant number of photographs and interviews provided 
with an explanatory text which is excellent and which creates, in a popularised form, 
a good picture of the period. 
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Poland 


BaBEAU, ANDRE. Les conseils ouvriers en Pologne. Armand Colin, 
Paris 1960. xiv, 309 pp. N.F. 18.00. 


Given a fundamental sympathy with the idea of workers’ councils which ate obviously 
thought of as practicable within the framework of a more “liberalized” communist 
national economy, this book will certainly provoke discussion. The author offers an 
admirable survey of the Polish experience with the councils since 1956 and an elaborate 
treatment of the theoretical basis and very different interpretations as well as of their 
practical functioning. It is argued that what amounts to a failure of the Polish councils 
is due to lack of interest among the workers, for which the patty bears a good deal of 
responsibility. Thus, the idea itself seems viable to the author, provided a more favour- 
able political climate could be introduced. The book is published as Vol. 110 of the 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 


Historia Polski. Opracowanie zbiorowe pod redakcja Tadeusza 
Manteuffla. Panstowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1958-’60. 
2 Vols. in 7 parts. 


I/1. 684 pp. Ill. Zt.50.00; I/2. 853 pp. Ill. Zi. 50.00; 1/3. 219 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Zi. 50.00. 


II/1. iv, 431 pp. Ill. Zt. 40.00; II/2. 502 pp. Ill. Zk. 40.00; II/3. 546 pp. 
Ill, Zt. 40.00; II/4. 197 pp. Maps. Zi. 40.00. 


This History of Poland is the result of collective efforts of the most prominent Polish 
historians to achieve a work for general reader and specialist that would be represen- 
tative for Polish Marxist scholarship. Before publication in this form, the work has 
been the object of extensive discussions, which have resulted in a number of alterations. 
It will cover the period until 1939, in four volumes. The first two bring the study up to 
1864. It is published under the general editorship of T. Manteuffel, while each volume 
has an editor of its own. There are many illustrations in the text. The literature, in- 
dexes, maps, etc., etc. for each volume are bound separately, which makes consultation 
easier. 


Kowauik, TapDEusz. O Ludwiku Krzywickim. Studium Spoleczno- 
Ekonomiczne. Panistowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1959. 
383 pp. ZI. 25.00. 


This study discusses the economic views of the noted Polish sociologist and econo- 
mist L. Krzywicki (1859-1941). He was the first Polish scholar who systematically 
studied Marx and, as a socialist, was active in the socialist movement. His special 
position put him, in the course of his life, under attack from both left and right, and 
the polemics around him, as the author states in a separate chapter, are not finished 
even now. The other chapters are devoted to Krzywicki as a popularizer of Marx, to 
his views on agriculture, on monopolist capitalism and to his activity as head of the 
socio-economic Institute. 


Materialy do Bibliografii Polskiego Ruchu Robotniczego (1918-1939). 
Tom I. Druki Zwarte. Opracowala Zanna Kormanowa. Panstowe 
Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1960. 581 pp. Zl. 65.00. 


This important publication is a worthy sequel to the materiaty do bibliografii drukéw 
socjalistycznych na ziemiach polskich w latach 1866-1918, by the same author, which appe- 
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ared in Warsaw in 1935. If the latter was edited by het alone, this new work has been 
ptepared by a team of researchers under her leadership. The work was far mote ex- 
tensive. In the bibliography, keywords have been inserted which refer to the publica- 
tions on the subject, and this adds to the usefulness of this work, which will be of 
excellent service to students in the field. 


Najnowsze Dzieje Polski. Materialy i studia z okresu 1914-1939. 


Tom I. Panstowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1958. 278 pp. | 


Zi. 64.00. 


This collection consists of articles, source-publications and extensive reviews, and 
closes with a survey of the plan of the 4th volume of the History of Poland, the first 


———— 


part of which will cover the period 1918-1926. Among the articles is one by J. Tomas- 
zewski on the stabilisation politics of Grabski in 1923-’25, while B. Dobrowolska | 


writes on the allied attitude towards the problem of Poland’s Western frontier in 1919. 
Interesting source material is to be found in the report on the official Russian attitude 
towards Polish independence in 1916, and Witos on his stay in Brest fortress. He had 
been imprisoned there together with the other members of the left concentrations, an 
election union of leftist parties created in 1930, in a vain effort to defeat Pilsudski. 


Proces Romualda Traugutta i Czlonk6w Rzadu Narodowego. Akta 
audytoriatu polowego z lat 1863/1864. Pod redakcja Emanuela Halicza, 
opracowali Anna Borkiewicz, Czestaw Milewski, Klementyna 
Morawska [a.o.]. Pahstowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1960, 
2 Vols. I. Ixxxvi, 324 pp. Zi. 80.00. 

II/1. 324 pp. Zk. 70.00; II/2. 346 pp. Zi 70.00. 


Romuald Traugutt (1826-1864) distinguished himself in the fighting during the Polish 
rising of 1863 and in October of that year became head of the Rzq@d narodowy. In April, 
1864, the Rrgd was arrested, and presently sentenced to death. Its members, with 
Traugutt at the head, were executed in August, 1864. The present publication, which 
is to be completed in three volumes, gives the documentation of the trial. These two 
volumes contain materials of the inquiry, 661 documents and 50 annexes in all. It is by 
accident that these documents have survived the destruction of Warsaw. There is a 
special introduction on their external history, and other introductory notes concerning 
several aspects of the trial, the documents and the method of publication. The docu- 
ments have been very carefully edited, and one may expect that an index will be placed 
in the final volume. The publication is important, not only for Polish, but also for 
Russian history. 


Radykalni Demokraci Polscy. Wybér pism i dokumentéw 1863-1875. 
Wyboru dokonala, wstepem i przypisami opatrzyla Felicja Romaniu- 
kowa. Panstowe Wydawnictwo Naukowo, Warszawa 1960. lxiii, 
621 pp. ZI. 50.00. 


This book contains materials on the Polish Radical Democrats of the period 1866-1875. 
Materials on most of the persons treated is hard to come by; this publication, there- 
fore, will be welcomed by students of Polish history and of the international social 
movement of the period under discussion. They will be helped by the historical and 
thematical introductions, the biographical sketches of the persons treated, and by the 
bibliography at the end of the book. There are biographical sketches also of those 
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persons of whom no publications could be found. The material is assembled in three 
sections according to the centers of Polish activity: Paris, Geneva and London. The 
book has an index of names. 


Strajk Chtopski w 1937 roku. Dokumenty archiwalne. Ksiazka i 
Wiedza, Warszawa 1960. 2 Vols. 455 pp.; 527 pp. Ill. ZI. 50.00. 


After an extensive introduction these two volumes present 228 documents, with a 
number of annexes and additional documents, on the strike movement of agrarian 
labourers in Poland in 1937. Party documents hold pride of place; further there are 
cotrespondence, police- and other official reports, etc. Some of the documents are 
reproduced in photocopy. 


SrRZEMBOSZ, Tomasz. Tumult warszawski 1525 roku. Panstowe 
Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1959. 136 pp. Ill. Zt. 24.00. 


Direct information on the disorders that took place in Warsaw in 1525 is almost non- 
existent. The author had to concentrate, therefore, on circumstantial evidence and 
thus came to write a socio-economic history of Warsaw in these years, rather than a 
history proper of these disorders. The book is well edited and has a summary in Russian 
and German. 


SzczYGIELskI, Z., i A. TYMIENIECKA. Z Dziejéw Rad Delegatéw 
Robotniczych w Polsce. Ksiazka i Wiedza, Warszawa 1960. 111 pp. 
Ill. Zi. 6.00. 


In the liberated Poland of 1918 councils of workers’ deputies sprang up in a number of 
places. Communist influence was strong and in these circumstances they did not live 
long. By July 1919 most of them had been disbanded by the government. This bro- 
chure gives a popular history of these councils. It is well illustrated, has a chronological 
table and a list of 98 places where councils of workers’ deputies were in existence. 


SzturM De Szrrem, Tapeusz. Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego 
1920-1944. Przyczynek do historii Instytucji Naukowo-Spolecznych 
w Polsce. Panstowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Warszawa 1959. 284 pp. 
Ill. Zi. 22.00. 


The Socio-Economic Institute, to which this monograph is devoted, was founded in 
1920 as a section of the Society of Economists. The initiative was taken by a few 
persons who remained active in its work for the duration of its existence. The main 
interest of the Institute lay in the social field, studying workers’ budgets and related 
questions through a large number of inquiries. Unofficially, the Institute sometimes 
acted as an adviser to the labour movement. The Institute had to finish its outward 
activities in 1939 but continued to exist illegally until 1944, when all its materials were 
destroyed in the events which ravaged Warsaw. 


Tycu, Fetrxs. PPS-Lewica w Latach Wojny i Ksiazka i 
Wiedza, Warszawa 1960. 239 pp. ZI. 14.00. 


This book gives a detailed survey of the history of the left wing of the Polish Socialist 
Party during the world war. The national problem had complicated the social one in 
Poland and had resulted in several splits. It was with another leftist group, the SDKPIL, 
that the PPS-left wing merged in 1918 to form the Polish CP. The book follows the 
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career of the PPS-Lewica up to that point, and shows how it was influenced by the 


First World War, a special chapter being devoted to its participation in the Zimmer- 
wald movement, and the Russian revolution afterwards. 





Rumania 


Documente privind istoria Rominiei. Rascoala din 1821, documente 
interne. Comitetul de redactie: Andrei Otetea, Nichita Adaniloaie, 
Nestor Camariano [o.a.]. Vol. II; IV. Editura Academiei Republicii 
Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1960. III. Cu indice si glosar pentru vol. 
I, I si III. 551 pp. Lei 23.10; IV. 351 pp. Lei 13.50. 
An earlier volume in this series of documents on the rising of 1821 in Valakhia under 
the leadership of Vladimirescu was announced in our Review for 1960, p. 157. Vol. II 
contains further documents on the consequences of the rising in Rumania itself, in 
chronological order, covering the years 1821-1840. The documents in Vol. IV ate 
largely concerned with the Greek society Eteria and with Ipsilanti. 


Studii si Materiale de Istorie Moderna. Vol. II. Editura Academici 
Republicii Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1960. 331 pp. Lei 13.70. 


— ——— 


This volume contains both articles and shorter notes and studies. In the first category 
ate a study of agrarian relations in Valakhia in the decennium after Vladimirescu’s 
tising by Colombeanu, and of the organisations and activity of the Greek Hetairia in 
Russia before 1821, ehile C. C. Bodea writes on the revolution of 1848-49 in Transsyl- 
vania and Hungary as seen by John Paget. Among the notes there is one on peasant 
unrest in Putna in 1883. 


Istoria Tarii Rominesti 1290-1690. Letopisetul Cantacuzinesc. Editie 

Critica intocmita de C. Grecescu si D. Simonescu. Editura Academiei 

Republicii Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1960. Ixiv, 253 pp. Lei 23.00. 
This is a new critical edition of the so-called Cantacuzin chronicle, which covers the 
indicated period. In their foreword, the editors devote a separate section to the ques- 
tion of the authorship, in which they discuss the literature on the subject. 





Union of Socialist Soviet Republics-Russia 





BIGLAND, EILEEN. Russia has two faces. Odhams Press Ltd., London 
1960. 240 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


Having spent “one of the happiest summers” of her life in the Soviet Union in the year | 
1936, the author in 1958 made a second journey to the country, where she visited not 
only the capital and other big cities, but also, for instance, Kazakhstan and Georgia. | 
The book contains the narrative of this journey. Thete are some interesting details, in 
which sometimes even a voice of criticism may be heard on views held mote or less 
commonly by Soviet people from various walks of life. 





‘ ! 
Borys, Jurtj. The Russian Communist Party and the Sovietization of | 
Ukraine. A Study in the Communist Doctrine of the Self-Determina- | 
tion of Nations. Allmquist & Wiksell; Kung]. Boktryckeriet P. A. | 
Norstedt & Séner, Stockholm 1960. ix, 374 pp. Sw.Cr. 40.00. 
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After a short introduction on the Marxist conception on nationality and especially 
Marx’s and Engels’s attitudes towards nation and national issues, the author offers a 
very detailed and fully documented study of the Ukrainian struggle for cultural and/or 
political autonomy or independence, and the Communist policy of “Sovietization” of 
the country until the creation of the USSR. Of particular interest is the treatment of the 
Ukrainian organisations, of which the socialist ones (including the Jewish) have 
received special attention. In his historical survey, the author lays bare the roots of 
Ukrainian national consciousness in the 19th century, which also contributed to shape 
the socialist movements there. New light is shed on the origins and the actual events of 
the period immediately following the February and October Revolutions. The special 
position of the Ukraine, also as an economic unit, is strongly underlined. 


The Changing Soviet School. The Comparative Education Society 
Field Study in the U.S.S.R. Ed. by George Z. F. Bereday, William 
W. Brickman, Gerald H. Read. With the assistance of Ina Schlesinger. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; The Riverside Press, Cambridge 
1960. xvii, 514 pp. Ill. $ 3.50. 
In this work, which deals with the whole range of Soviet education (curriculums, ad- 
ministration, indoctrination, etc.), the editors have proceeded on the fact that the Soviet 
school system clearly reflects the requirements and developments of Soviet society. 
Against this background an objective picture was created on the ground of experiences 
of an American visiting team who have visited the schools and have obtained additio- 
nal information in other ways. The initial chapters describing education in Czarist 


Russia and after the revolution are followed by a discussion of the various kinds of 
courses and school types. 


GotpMAN, Guipo G. Zionism under Soviet Rule (1917-1928). Herzl 
Press, New York 1960. viii, 136 pp. $ 2.75. 
The Communist rejection of Zionism is here explained from ideological motives, the 
moderateness of the Soviet policy towards the Russian Jews from the requirements of 
a foreign policy which, for instance, strongly overestimated the influence of interna- 
tional Jewry. The description extends to 1928, the year that the Birobidzhan plan came 


up and the anti-Zionist policy received a strengthened accent. The author has, for this 
work, not had access to many reliable sources, and has resorted to a careful cross- 


check between Soviet sources and reminiscences of former Russian Zionists. 


GoopMaN, Etior R. The Soviet Design for a World State. With a 

Foreword by Philip E. Mosely. Columbia University Press, New York 

1960. xviii, 512 pp. $ 6.75. 
With obvious patience and with deep insight into communist philosophy and policy 
the author has brought together a mass of material on such diverging fields of action 
as linguistics, notably the propagation of Russian as a language not to be matched by 
any other, the efforts at Slav solidarity, or the proletarian myth, in order to prove as 
fully as possible his thesis on the continuous preparation of an absolute Soviet, i.e. 
essentially Great Russian, supremacy in the world. The various shifts in the outward 
appearance of this policy (from proletarian internationalism to Russia-centred natio- 
nalism, broadly speaking) and the intermingling of the many slogans and lines of 
conduct are developed with perfect clearness, Wherever this seems necessary, ¢.g. in 
the question of Chinese-Soviet relations, the author is extremely careful not to make 
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unproved statements or guesses. The introduction on “Marx and Engels on the World 
State” also deserves full attention, as does the discussion of the “withering away”. 
theory. In a final chapter a fuller integration of the Atlantic countries is advocated asa 
means to inspire more faith in, and strengthen the self-confidence of, the West. 





Kniga o Russkom Evreistve ot 1860-ch godov do revoljucii 1917 g, | 


Sbornik statei. Sojuz Russkich Evreev, New York 1960. [Distributor, 

Gregory Lounz, 11 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y.]. 592 pp. 
The essays of this collection are different in size and character, ranging from short 
recollections to compilations and serious articles. Together they give a survey of the 
situation of the Jews in Russia, of Jewish culture there, and of the contributions ren- 


— 


dered by Jews to Russian culture. Although by its miscellaneous character it is neither | 
a work of reference proper, nor a short history, its use in the former quality is made | 


easier by the index. Together, these articles give a useful survey of aspects that are 
mostly treated separately. 


Korow, F. I. Fragen der Arbeit im Siebenjahrplan. Verlag Tribiine, 


Berlin 1961. 275 pp. DM. 5.00. 


Although the Soviet Seven Year Plan is here mainly dealt with from the aspect of 
labour saving devices, its general economic implications are treated as well along the 
lines of official Soviet interpretation. Many figures are given. Recognizing, for in- 


stance, that the proportion of people engaged in agriculture is three times as high in 
Russia as it is in the USA, the author points to the necessity of a much higher prod- 
uctivity per worker. 


Lenin, W. I. Uber Kultur und Kunst. Eine Sammlung ausgewahlter 
Aufsatze und Reden. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 692 pp. Ill. DM. 8.00. 
Lenin, W. I. Werke. Band 22. Dezember 1915-Juli 1916. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1960. viii, 400 pp. Ill. DM. 5.50. 

Lenin, W. I. Werke. Band 26. September 1917-Februar 1918. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1961. viii, 586 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. 

Lining, V. Oeuvres. Tome 27. Février-juillet 1918. Editions Sociales, 
Paris; Editions en Langues Etrangéres, Moscow 1961. 662 pp. Ill. 
NE. 5.00. 


ee 


—————=— 


i 
The volume on culture and art which contains extracts from Lenin’s works on cultural | 


questions, opens with a popular introduction of some 50 pages by B. S. Mejlach. Among 
the texts which have been included there are rather incidental items such as congra- 
tulatory telegrams on the opening of some club, but also more programmatic state- 
ments on the communist evaluation of culture in and for the struggle of the party, and of 
curious pronouncements on famous artists and writers, The 22nd, 26th and 27th 
volumes of the Works contain various items published here for the first time in Ger- 
man and French, respectively; the 26th volume is of special interest because it reflects 
the anxieties and hopes of the Bolsheviks immediately on their victory. 


MILLER, WRIGHT. Russians as People. Phoenix House, London 1960. 
205 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


The emphasis of this work is on the Russian national character, not on the Communist 
regime. In his description of Russian manners, morals and tastes the author chiefly 
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works impressionistically; he has an eye for small detail and for the indications that 
spotlight daily life in Russia. Other points are referred to geographical and climatolo- 
gical causes; thus, the Russian winter is held responsible for many peculiarities in the 
social life. 


MouskHELY, MICHEL, et ZYGMUNT JEDRYKA. Le gouvernement de 
PU.R.S.S. Préface de Marcel Prélot. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris 1961. xvi, 429 pp. NF. 24.00. 


The main characteristic of this excellent work on the government system of the USSR 
is the lucid presentation of the interrelation between economic, social, ideological and 
purely “political” power — the latter itself on different levels. Thus the authors de- 
monstrate the “monocratic” structure that is fundamental, notwithstanding the out- 
ward appearance of decentralization. In this, the continuity is stressed, and it is argued 
that the same basic “monocracy” already typified the Bolshevik Party before it came to 
power, as it did, for that matter, the fascist and national socialist movements. With 
painstaking carefulness the authors have deduced from original Soviet sources a clear 
exposition of the workings of the system and they offer an interesting and well-founded 
interpretation. 


Pryret, Henry. L’U.R.S.S. [Le monde a changé, 1.] Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris 1961. iv, 241 pp. Ill. NF. 18.00. 


This beautifully produced book in which the illustrations undoubtedly will attract 
much attention, gives a concise and popularly written survey of the history of the 
Soviet Union in which, next to the political aspects, the economic and cultural develop- 
ments have been treated of. The opening part is devoted to Marxism and the impacts 
of its pre-Bolshevik form on Russia, the second to the Marxist movement since about 


1900, the Communist Party and the internal history of the U.S.S.R. since 1917, the 
third to foreign policy since Brest-Litovsk. 


PrerrE, ANDRE. Les femmes en Union Soviétique. Leur rdle dans la 
vie nationale. Préface de Bernard Ferron. Spes, Paris 1960. 317 pp. NF. 
12.75. 


Using Soviet periodicals, weekly and monthly journals for sources the author des- 
ctibes the position of woman in economical and political life and in the family. He 
points out how, in 1936 and again in 1944, an attempt was made at strengthening the 
family ties and raising the birth-rate. The conclusion in this book, which does not 
offer any new viewpoints, but provides a commendable survey, is that in the recent 
period women are being increasingly privileged, in contrast to former times, when 
legal equality was, in fact, disadvantageous to women. 


The Russian Revolution and Bolshevik Victory. Why and How? Ed. 


with an Introd. by Arthur E. Adams. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 

1960. xvi, 108 pp. $ 1.50. 
This book is part of the Problems in European Civilization Series and contains a 
number of contributions which together represent all the points of view and concep- 
tions of the March and October revolutions. The choice of authors has been made with 
that object in view: P. N. Milyukov, P. I. Lyashchenko, L. Trotsky, Victor Chernov, 
A. Kerensky and, as a convinced Monatchist, L. I. Strakhovsky. Some scholars of 
international fame, such as Merle Fainsod and Isaac Deutscher, have also collaborated. 
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Trorzkt, Leo. Geschichte der russischen Revolution. S. Fischer Ver- 
lag, Berlin 1960. 759 pp. DM. 11.80. 


This is an abridged re-edition of the 1931 German edition (Fischer) of Trotski’s 
famous work which he wrote during the first years of his exile in Principo. The reduc- 
tion has been effected by curtailing the very elaborate documentation and by leaving 
out repetitions and summaries; Trotski himself planned a revision along these lines, 
Mr. Janko Musulin has written a concise, but valuable introduction that gives an ex- 
cellent analysis of the work and its author. The translation of 1931, which is followed 
here, was made by Alexandra Ramm. 


Vopovosova, E. N. A Russian Childhood. Faber and Faber, London 
1960. 216 pp. 18/-. 


The author gives an account of her childhood on a country estate in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, and at a distinguished boarding-school for girls. The book creates a picture of 
the life of the Russian well-to-do of the time, but does not deal with any social or 
political problems. 


WIGMANS, JOHAN. Einer von Millionen. Zehn Jahre Russland. Késel- | 


Verlag, Miinchen 1960. 244 pp. DM. 12.80. 





This is the account of a Dutchman who in 1942, when serving in the German army, 


deserted to the Russians (he describes how he enlisted in the German army intending 
to escape to England and to continue fighting on the side of the Allies), and there 
stayed in concentration camps and prisons for ten years. His experiences roughly 
correspond with those described by many other ex-prisoners in Russia. 
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JOHN P. WINDMULLER 


SOVIET EMPLOYERS IN THE ILO: THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE 1930's 


Since 1954 no question has so well succeeded in exacerbating the once 
rather staid proceedings of the International Labor Conference of 
the International Labor Organization as the problem of the status and 
tights of employer delegates from those countries which may be 
designated as “the states with fully socialized economies”.! While 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the International Labor Office, 
was certainly correct in pointing out that “The ILO has always been 
confronted with political issues of one kind or another and [that] 
many of them have related to the representation of employers and 
workers within the Organization” 2, there is hardly any parallel in the 
history of the International Labor Organization for the fury of the 
debate over employer delegates from Communist countries which was 
unleashed when the Soviet Union rejoined the ILO in 1954.8 

It is not generally realized that the Soviet Union was a member of 
the ILO in the 1930’s and that precisely the same question over the 
status and rights of Soviet employers arose at that time. This paper 
will attempt to retrace the sequence of events in the 1930’s and to show 
that the failure to settle the issue in a decisive way made possible a 
renewed outbreak of the dispute in the 1950’s. 


1C, Wilfred Jenks, The International Protection of Trade Union Freedom, London, 
Stevens & Sons, 1957, p. 109 ff. 

® The International Labor Organization in a Changing World, in: Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 310, March 1957, p. 37. The impact on the 
ILO of the re-entry of the Soviet Union has been ably analyzed by Harold Karan Jacobson, 
The USSR and ILO, in: International Organization, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Summer 1960, 
Pp. 402-428. 

5 In this article the initials “ILO” refer exclusively to the International Labor Organization 
so as to avoid confusion with the International Labor Office, the secretariat of the ILO. 
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The Soviet Union became a member of the League of Nations in 
September 1934. Its affiliation included the privilege of membership 
in the International Labor Organization. Choosing to exercise the 
privilege, the USSR participated in several ILO meetings between 
1935 and 1937. Such participation represented a radical change in 
policy, for hitherto the USSR had characterized the ILO as a capitalist 
inspired organization based on the unacceptable and doctrinally 
wrong principle of class collaboration.1 The new attitude toward the 
ILO was of course merely an additional manifestation of the radical 
turn in the international relations of the USSR which, in the face of 
the rapid rise and expansionist aims of the fascist powers under the 
leadership of Nazi Germany, resulted in a general rapprochement 
toward the Western democracies. Faithful to the exigencies of Soviet 
foreign policy, Communist parties sought to forge political alliances 
with socialist and other left-of-center groups, while separate Commu- 
nist trade union movements merged with socialist labor federations, 
as in France, or simply disbanded in order to infiltrate other organi- 
zations, as in the United States. 

The first Soviet delegation came to Geneva in June 1935 to attend 
the 19th Session of the International Labor Conference. It was, in 
ILO language, an “incomplete” delegation, for the government 
delegate was not accompanied by delegates representing the em- 
ployers and workers of the Soviet Union.? 

The following year the ILO held the exceptional number of three 
conferences. A regular International Labor Conference, the 2oth, met 
in June and was attended by a delegation from the Soviet Union 
which, in contrast to the previous year, now included a worker as 
well as a government delegate — thus still “incomplete” but only a 
step away from full tripartite representation. The worker delegate 
was accepted without challenge to his credentials. As a matter of fact, 
the Workers’ Group in the Conference extended its welcome to him.’ 


1 Cf. Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-1941, London, Oxford, 
2 volumes, Vol. I, pp. 197-198. 

2 International Labor Conference, 19th Session, Proceedings, 1935. 

3 In its report to the Conference, the Credentials Committee included a statement by 
the worker member of the Committee, speaking on behalf of the Workers’ Group, in 
which he noted that “as a result of the entry of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
into the International Labour Organization, the Organization has taken another step 
in the direction of universality, which is an important condition for the realisation of 
its aims. The arrival of representatives of the trade unions of the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics is a proof that the work of the International Labour Office is becoming in- 
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Several months later, in October, two international labor confer- 
ences, the 21st and 22nd, met for discussions concerned with maritime 
labor problems. At this particular stage in the ILO’s development, it 
had become a settled practice to convene occasional international 
labor conferences devoted solely to the establishment of international 
social policies protecting seamen and related maritime occupations. 
It was at these two conferences that the Soviet Union was represented 
for the first time by a “complete” delegation, with the employer’s 
position occupied by Alfred I. Kaulin,? Chief of the Central Maritime 
Services Department in the People’s Commissariat for Water 
Transport. Since he was indubitably an official of a government 
agency and not, like other employer delegates at International Labor 
Conferences, a private employer or an official of an employers’ asso- 
ciation, a situation without precedent had suddenly though hardly 
unexpectedly arisen which in its wider implications raised fundamental 
questions about the tripartite structure of the ILO and its constituent 
bodies. 

Confronted for the first time in over fifteen years with a threat to 
the homogeneity of its composition, the Employer’s Group faced a 
real predicament. Had it chosen to overlook the presence of a Soviet 
employer, its silence might have been construed not only as an assent 
to the appointment of a completely different type of employer delegate 
but would also have tended to create a precedent for future conferences. 
Yet, if it had elected to enter a formal challenge to Kaulin’s credentials, 
it would have had to do so in the setting of a special kind of Inter- 
national Labor Conference whose exclusive concern with maritime 
creasingly well understood. This statement is in accordance’ with the attitude of the 
Workers’ Group and conforms to the point of view always expressed by the Group that 
the Workers’ Delegation of each country should be constituted in such a way as to 


represent independent [sic] organisations of the working classes.” (International Labor 
Conference, zoth Session, Proceedings, 1936, pp. 542-543.) 


1 The last previous maritime conference, the 13th International Labor Conference, had 
been held in 1929. The need for holding two maritime International Labor Conferences 
in October 1936 resulted from a technical problem involving the application of Article 15 
of the ILO Constitution. This article required the Director (now called the Director- 
General) of the International Labor Office to transmit the agenda of a forthcoming con- 
ference to the member states at least four months in advance of the beginning of the 
session, One important item not having been placed on the agenda of the 21st Conference 
by the Governing Body until June 22, 1936, and thus coming too late for proper con- 
sideration at the session scheduled to begin on October 6, it became necessary to resort 
to the expedient of convening a separate 22nd Session for October 22, exactly four months 
after June 22, even though the 21st Conference would still be in session. In other words, 
two ILO Conferences met simultaneously to deal with the same substantive area of social 
policy. Both sessions adjourned on October 24. 

* In some ILO documents the spelling of his name is Kaouline. 
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matters made this assembly a singularly unsuitable forum for the 
resolution of a basic policy question. The employer representatives 
at the 21st and 22nd Sessions were mostly shipowners or shipping 
association representatives. They were specialists in maritime pro- 
blems and not in the complexities of ILO procedures. Would it not be 
advisable, they may well have reasoned, to leave such an important 
issue, should it arise again, in the skilled hands of their own “pro- 
fessionals” ? Was it not better handled by those of their colleagues who 
customarily attended the “regular” (non-maritime) ILO conferences 
and Governing Body meetings and who over the years had acquired 
an intimate familiarity with the workings of the ILO? For the less 
knowledgeable shipowners to have entered a formal challenge to 
Kaulin’s credentials as an employer and to have pursued this challenge 
to an ultimate decision in the Conference certainly involved the risk 


not only of losing this particular case but also of jeopardizing future | 


challenges under the ILO procedure governing objections to the 
credentials of delegates at International Labor Conferences.1 
Eventually, the employers decided to make no direct attack on 
Kaulin’s credentials. Instead, they sought to leave the question formally 
unresolved by having their representative on the Credentials Com- 
mittee go on record with a statement that his constituents were 
“not perfectly satisfied about the validity of the credentials of certain 
Employers’ and Workers’ representatives.” However, continued the 
statement, since the Employers’ Group “did not consider it desirable 
to lodge any objection through the Credentials Committee it had 
asked that the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
should consider the constitutional objections which... arose with 


regard to the Delegates in question.”* Having been shown sucha | 








deceptively simple way out, the Conference approved the request 


for referral to the Governing Body forthwith. But to make quite 


certain that no doubts were left about the employers’ deep concern, | 


the chairman of the Shipowners Group addressed a letter to the 
president of the Conference for transmittal to the Governing Body. 

This letter is the first major document in a controversy which has 
not even now, over 25 years later, been entirely resolved. It contains in 


1 In 1932 the Standing Orders of the International Labor Conference, i.e. the rules 
governing conference procedures, had been changed “to provide that objections [to 
credentials] based on facts and allegations which the Conference, by a debate and a decision 
relating to identical facts and allegations had already discussed and recognized to be 
irrelevant or devoid of substance, should be irreceivable.” (C. Wilfred Jenks, op. cit., 
P. 105). 

2 International Labor Conference, 21st Session, Proceedings, 1936, p. 192. 

3 Ibid., p. 70. 
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essence the same critical views about the propriety of employer re- 
presentation from countries with fully nationalized economies that 
have been unsuccessfully advanced in the period following Word 
War II to bar employer representatives of the Soviet Union and several 
other countries from accredited participation in tripartite ILO 
meetings. After first noting that a serious question involving funda- 
mental principles had been raised by Mr. Kaulin’s appointment, the 
letter continued in part as follows: 


“We [the Shipowners’ Group] consider it open to question 
whether the post [occupied in the People’s Water Transport 
Commissariat of the USSR by Mr. Kaulin] complies with the 
criterion commonly applied to the concept ‘employer’ both in the 
spirit and the letter of the constitution of the ILO and in the 
juridicial systems which have so far operated... 

Further, so far as the Shipowners’ representatives are aware, the 
Russian Employers’ Delegate has been nominated by the uni- 
lateral act of the Government and no [Russian] employers or 
employers’ organizations have been consulted... 

Should it be the case that Mr. Kaulin’s functions are in fact those 
of a Government official, it will be apparent that the whole 
balance of voting in the Conference is upset. Nominations of this 
character would vitiate the tripartite nature of the Conference 


and would give an undue preponderance of votes to certain 
Governments.”? 


Precedents directly bearing on the substance of the issue did not exist. 
The framers of the ILO Constitution, bent on the establishment of 
a tripartite organization as a liberal capitalist response to the revo- 
lutionary forces at work in the world in 1919, had not envisaged the 
case of the monolithic state. Under paragraph 5 of Article 3 the 
member states committed themselves “to nominate non-Government 
delegates and advisers to attend ILO Conferences chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which 
afe most representative of employers or workpeople, as the case may 
be, in their respective countries.” The implied presumption of the 
independence of non-governmental delegates from control and 
direction by their governments was viewed as an essential support for 
the tripartite ILO structure. Article 4 explicitly provided, therefore, 
that “Every delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all 


' The full text of the letter appears in Minutes of the 77th Meeting of the Governing Body, 
November 12-14, 1936, p. 204. 
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matters which are taken into consideration by the Conference.” 
Article 4 also included an important incentive for the presence at 





ILO conferences of “complete”, i.e. tripartite, delegations by stipu- | 
lating that if one of the member countries “fails to nominate one of | 


the non-Government delegates... the other non-Government delegate 
shall be allowed to sit and speak at the conference, but not to vote.” 
While emphasizing these key elements in tripartitism, the Consti- 


tution supplied no definition of a bona fide employer or worker | 
delegate. Instead, it vested in the Conference the power and responsi- | 


bility to scrutinize the credentials of delegates and their advisers and 
to exclude, by two-thirds of the votes cast, any delegate whose nomi- 
nation had not been made in accordance with Article 3.1 Because no 
employer delegate had ever had his credentials challenged prior to 


1936, indirect substantive precedents could be found only, if at all, | 


in the objections which had been lodged at every ILO Conference 
from 1923 onward against worker delegates from Fascist Italy and, 
at times, from other countries whose trade union movements had 
been absorbed into government labor fronts or had in some other way 


lost their independent character.? Every challenge from the Workers’ 
Group to the credentials of these government-controlled worker | 


delegates had, however, come to nought against the combined oppo- 
sition of employer and government delegates who justified their 
position on the ground that “there was in the country concerned no 
workers’ organization other than that in agreement with which the 
delegate was in fact appointed which the government ought to have 
consulted in regard to the nomination of the delegate...” 3 


1 Article 3, Paragraph 9. Challenges to credentials of delegates are considered in the first 
place by the Credentials Committee of the Conference, made up of one government, one 
employer, and one worker delegate. The Committee must decide whether an objection is 
receivable and, if so, whether it is well founded. Under rules adopted in 1932 and not 


substantially changed since then “a unanimous conclusion by the Credentials Committee | 


that an objection is irreceivable is final; if the Credentials Committee does not reach 
a unanimous conclusion concerning the receivability of an objection the matter is referred 
to the Conference for decision without further discussion. A unanimous report by the 
Credentials Committee that an objection is not well founded is simply noted by the 
Conference; if the Credentials Committee or any member thereof submits a report ad- 


vising that the Conference should refuse to admit any delegate or adviser, this proposal is | 


submitted to the Conference for decision [by a two-thirds vote].” (C. Wilfred Jenks, op. 
cit., p. 93). 

2 In this connection see especially Jenks, op. cit., pp. 95-105, Bernard Béguin, ILO and 
the Tripartite System, International Conciliation, No. 523, May 1959, pp. 405-426, and 
John E. Lawyer, Tripartitism in the International Labor Organization, unpublished 
manuscript prepared for a study group of the U.S. Government, August 16, 1956. 

3 Jenks, op. cit., p. 104. See also Smith Simpson, The International Labor Organization: 
Retrospect and Forecast, in: International Conciliation, No. 369, 1941, pp. 326-327. 
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When in 1932 French labor leader Léon Jouhaux, a member of the 
Commission on International Labor Legislation in 1919 from which 
the ILO had emerged, and the foremost spokesman of the Workers’ 
Group at ILO conferences, once again lost a battle over an issue 
related to the bona fide character of the Italian worker delegate, he 
plainly showed his frustration by expressing the hope 


“,.. that in the future the Soviet Union will adhere to this 
Organization and will send a complete delegation, including 
Government representatives and the directors of great Soviet 
industrial institutions. The Employers will refuse to accept 
these persons as representatives of employers, and then we of 
the Workers’ Group will have a chance of adopting the same 
attitude as the Employers are adopting now.” 


To which he immediately added: “That, however, is not the way in 
which this Conference should work.” 1 H. C. Oersted of Denmark 
responded with some audacity for the employers that “in such a case, 
provided the individual were a genuine employer, we should be 
prepared to appoint him to Committees... So far at least as we are 
concerned, we are ready to accept a Russian employer and to consider 
his appointment to Committees.” ? The meaning of his statement was 
soon to be put to the test. 


THE OFFICE NOTE 


Only three weeks elapsed between the end of the 21st and 22nd 
Sessions of the International Labor Conference and the beginning of 
the 77th Session of the Governing Body to which had been referred 
“the constitutional objections” that the Shipowners’ Group had 
tefrained from formally raising through the credentials procedure. 
“A question of so complex a character must obviously be studied at 
leisure”, suggested Harold Butler, the Director of the International 
Labor Office, and he proposed that the Governing Body first “instruct 
the Office to prepare a note on the constitutional aspects of the 
problem, which would be placed on the agenda of the Seventy-eighth 
Session.” The proposal was at once adopted, and no further dis- 
cussion ensued.® 

The Office Note was ready when the Governing Body convened 


! International Labor Conference, 16th Session, Proceedings, 1932, p. 57. 
* Tbid., p. 59. 
* Minutes of the 77th Session of the Governing Body, November 12-14, 1936, p. 96, 
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again in February 1937 for its 78th Session, but for unstated reasons 
it was decided to postpone a general review of the issue until the 
79th Seession.’ It may, however, be inferred that the decision to 
postpone was mainly a gesture of courtesy to the Soviet Union whose 
delegate on the Governing Body, Professor Boris L. Markus, was 
absent from the 78th Session. 

“The International Labour Conference is an assembly of a character 
which has no precedent in international law”, began the text of the 
Office Note, and its tripartite structure “necessarily gives rise to cer- 


tain problems of a practical nature.” After a review of the circum. | 


stances which in the course of the 21st Session of the International 
Labor Conference led to the fundamental question of employer 
representation, the Note addressed itself to the constitutional and 
political aspects of the question. Granting that “it may have appeared 
normal to consider the interests of the workers and of the employers 
as opposed the one to the other at the time when the International 
Labour Organisation was set up”, the Note rejected the view that 
such opposition had either “the force of a permanent rule” or that it 
constituted “a basic principle”. 


“There is nothing in the basic principles of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation which would seem to requite 
that the employers for whose cooperation it provides should be 
considered as a ‘class’. The social function of the employer may be 
carried out by a collective body (notably the State) just as well as 
by individuals. It can hardly be questioned that this function 
exists under a socialist as under a liberal system. The worker, 
from the very fact that he works, almost always has an employer; 
and that employer — whether a collectivity or an individual — has 





eg 


as such the right to participate in the workings of the International 


Labour Organisation under the Constitution. 

In the opinion of the Office there is only one condition which 
must be fulfilled in such a case; the competent authorities of the 
State must be sufficiently distinguishable to enable a distinction 
to be made between the Government and the State...” 


The government, argued the Note, represented the interests of the 
community as a whole, but the state, while also including the govern- 
ment as such, comprised in addition various public services, such as 
railroads, which were increasingly being operated under public 


1 Minutes of the 78th Session of the Governing Body, February 4-6, 1937, p. 75. The text 
of the Note appears on pp. 160-163. No further page citation to the Note will be made here. 
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management in many countries. This distinction between state and 
government, found in all modern systems of public law, acquired 
a special validity in a socialist state, as represented by the USSR. Given 
that country’s political and industrial form of organization, it “was 
therefore normal and natural that the employers’ delegate of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics should be an official of the State.” 

The thrust of the argument up to this point emphasized the function- 
al view of the employer’s role in industrial society and denied the test 
of private ownership as an essential definitional element. An additional 
consideration s“pporting the propriety of Soviet employer represen- 
tation was discovered in the “permanent” character of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Employment of the expression “perma- 
nent” in the Treaty clauses establishing the ILO “shows that [ILO] 
activities are required to adapt themselves to all possible forms of the 
life of the nations, and cannot be hedged round with rigid and abstract 
formulae. The fact that the particular social organization of a State 
brings a new element into the working of the Conference does not 
in itself run counter to any principle of the Constitution.” 

For these fundamental reasons, concluded the Office Note, Mr. 
Kaulin’s appointment, far from being an infraction of the Consti- 
tution, was “proof of the desire of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to give its collaboration [in the ILO] a character which was 
completely and absolutely in conformity with the rules laid down in 
the Constitution.” 

In taking such an outspoken position of advocacy on an issue of 
substantial importance for the future of the Organization the Office 
went well beyond the bounds which custom and prudence ordinarily 
impose upon the sectetariats of inter-governmental bodies. The 
emphatic tone of the brief and the absence of all countervailing argu- 
ments were so far out of keeping with the usually bland character of 
Office documents that an explanation cannot be sought in the sub- 
stance of the issue itself. As will later be pointed out, international 
developments at this time were seemingly leading the ILO into a 
stage of decline which had not been successfully stemmed by the 
belated affiliation of the United States in 1934. Under these circum- 
stances to risk antagonizing the Soviet Union to the point, perhaps, 
of ending its participation and thus further weakening the ILO may 
have seemed a much greater danger than the threat to the principle 
of tripartitism. , 
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THE FIRST DEBATE IN THE GOVERNING BODY 


When the Governing Body gathered in May 1937 for its 79th 
Session, Oersted, as the chief employer spokesman, had had time to 
prepare a refutation of the Note. He first embarked upon a review of 
the origins of the ILO to support his contention that the draftsmen 
of the Constitution had intended to establish a clear distinction 
between government and non-government delegates at International 
Labor Conferences: “The term ‘non-Government’ was used in the 
actual text of the British proposals [in 1919]; this proved that there 
could be no question of anything but delegates independent of the 
Government to represent, respectively, employers and workers.” } 
The whole notion of tripartitism rested, as he insisted, on independent 
employer and worker delegates free from government direction in 
expressing their views and casting their votes. In the absence of any 
reference in the proceedings of the 1919 meetings of the International 
Labor Commission to a distinction between government and state 
as separate entities - “a subtle and interesting distinction” but an 
indefensible one — the employers were compelled to conclude that the 
appointment of a state official as an employer delegate “was neither 
in conformity with the general principles nor with the text of the 
Constitution.” ? 

To resolve the issue Oersted outlined three alternatives. First, one 
could “pursue the matter to its logical conclusion, namely, to bring 
the matter before the Permanent Court of International Justice”, since 
it wat this judicial body wich had been set up by the Treaty of Peace to 
deal with any difference of opinion, any difficulty and any question of 
interpretation.” * There was, Oersted recalled, a precedent for such 
action. Secondly, it was at least conceivable that the ILO might wish 


1 Minutes of the 79th Session of the Governing Body, May 6 to 8, 1937, p. 25. The pub- 
lished proceedings of Governing Body meetings carry very extensive summaties of the 
views expressed by speakers, and on occasion the summary is so complete that it borders 
on a verbatim stenographic record. Though the minutes are invariably written in the 
indirect form of speech, it is frequently feasible to cite from them in the form of direct 
quotations. 

2 Thid., p. 27. 

3 Ibid., p. 28. 

“ At the 3rd Session of the International Labor Conference in 1921 the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions and the International Federation of Trade Unions filed an 
objection with the Credentials Committee questioning the procedure employed by the 
Netherlands Government in nominating the Netherlands Workers’ Delegate. By un- 
animous action the Conference adopted a resolution submitted by the Credentials Com- 
mittee inviting the Governing Body to request the Council of the League of Nations to 
obtain from the Permanent Court of International Justice an advisory opinion as to the 
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to “reconsider its constitution and to examine whether certain changes 
might not be desirable in order to bring it more up to date.” 1 However, 
employer support for such a move was neither promised nor refused. 
Thirdly, since it was not known “whether, at the next session or 
subsequent sessions of the Conference a so-called employers’ delegate 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would be appointed”, it 
might be possible to dispose of the issue by doing nothing at all, at 
least for the time being. Perhaps, as he implied, the Russians might 
even cooperate by not again appointing an employers’ delegate.? 


Jouhaux, of course, was not at all enthusiastic about the third alter- 
native. Here, at last, was his long-awaited chance to impose an un- 
wanted delegate upon the employers, just as they had each year forced 
one upon the Workers’ Group. He began his reply to Oersted by 
expressing his surprise, so he said, that certain arguments advanced 
by the employers possessed a striking similarity to those which he 
himself had unsuccessfully submitted at previous sessions of the 
Conference. Had not the employers consistently rejected them? Had 
they not invariably voted in favor of seating worker delegates who 
represented only government-controlled labor organizations? * 
Turning to the question of qualifications, Jouhaux pointed out that 
a number of employer delegates were merely the paid officials of 
employers’ associations and had few if any opportunities to function 
as employers. Whatever one might say about the Russian employer 
tepresentatives, they at least were responsible for the operation of an 
enterprise.* 

Judicial review, Jouhaux observed, had never been demanded by 
the Workers’ Group for its own cases because the workers did not 
consider the Permanent Court competent to deal with the issue. If, 
however, such a step were now to be sought, the International Labor 


ptopriety of the procedure employed by the Netherlands Government. The Court issued 
an opinion in 1922 which upheld the Government’s action. (Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, Series B, No. 1, pp. 9-27, cited in Wilfred Jenks, op. cit., p. 96, note 15.) 
! Minutes of the 79th Session of the Governing Body, op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Thid. 

3 Thid., pp. 28 and 38. 

4 Ibid., p. 29, Pierre Waline, a French employer delegate, who later became and still isa 
leading member of the Employers’ Group in the Governing Body, took the occasion to 
defend the appointment of employers’ association officials, (Ibid., pp. 30-31.) Although it 
was not at that time an important question, Jouhaux’s argument was exhumed by the 
Soviet Union in the second half of the 1950’s in response to employer attacks on the 
credentials of Russian employer delegates. See, for example, the remarks of A. A. 
Arutiunian, Soviet government delegate, in the Proceedings of the First European Regional 


Conference of the ILO, Geneva, 1956, p. 110 (in French). 
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Conference itself, rather than the Governing Body, would have to 
initiate the action since the Conference alone possessed the requisite 
authority. Were the case to go to the Court, the submission should be 
made in terms of the much broader question of the general qualifi- 
cations of employers’ representatives. Without necessarily rejecting 
eventual amendments to the Constitution, Jouhaux tartly observed 
that the Constitution had not been intended as an instrument for 
“checking social evolution” nor as “a bulwark of the present system 
of production.” ? 

Professor Markus’ restrained statement furnished a sharp contrast to 
the remarks of the two spokesmen who preceded him. His country, he 
observed, had no responsibility for the tripartite structure of the ILO 
but was willing to respect it. Without expressing an opinion about the 
arguments advanced by the Office Note, he certainly agreed with its 
conclusion. If the Office view were not accepted, only two alternatives 
remained. Either the USSR changed its system, which would be a 
somewhat disproportionate sacrifice, or else the employers could try 
to deny the Soviet Union’s right to be represented by complete 
delegations at International Labor Conferences. But “facts must be 
faced even if they were disagreeable.” Whatever happened, the Soviet 
system was not going to be altered.” 


At the conclusion of the debate Harold Butler intervened to support, 
first, Jouhaux’s view that “the only body competent to deal with 
questions relating to the validity of the credentials of delegates to the 
Conference was the Conference itself.” Since no formal protest had 
yet been lodged with the Conference, the Governing Body had really 
become involved, in a “very interesting, though perhaps somewhat 
academic, discussion.” Nevertheless, so as to leave no room for doubt 
about his own position, Butler warned that it would be “extremely 
dangerous to go behind the word ‘employer’ and try to limit it to 
certain kinds of employers.” An employer was merely one who pro- 
vided employment in return for remuneration, regardless of any other 
considerations. This was the essential element. “The right course was 
to hold strictly to the terms of the Constitution, which simply 
referred to employers and workpeople without making any further 
distinction.” 3 

At this point the Governing Body terminated the inconclusive 
exchange of views and proceeded to the next item on its agenda. 


1 Minutes of the 79th Session of the Governing Body, op. cit., p. 38. 
2 Tbid., p. 30. 
3 Thid., pp. 39-40. 
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INTERIM COMPROMISE 


When the 23rd Session of the International Labor Conference opened 
on June 3, 1937, less than four weeks after the “academic” discussion 
in the Governing Body, the delegation of the Soviet Union at first did 
not include an employer delegate. For several days the Employers’ 
Group and everyone else may well have believed that the issue had 
rather easily resolved itself, at least for one year. But in its third report 
to the Conference on June 15, 1937, the Credentials Committee 
announced that the Soviet Union had after all appointed an employers’ 
delegate, Mr. Nicolas Andreev, the director of a Moscow textile 
factory, and so the issue was joined once again.1 Whether Andreev’s 
late nomination was a tactical move to forestall an anticipated challenge 
to his credentials can only be a matter for conjecture. The Employers’ 
Group in any case had made advance preparations. A lengthy memo- 
randum had obviously been drafted well beforehand. Setting forth a 
detailed and carefully organized account of the basic objections of the 
employers to the appointment of a Russian employer delegate, it was 
annexed to a letter to the president of the Conference in which the 
Employers’ Group indicated that it was “prepared to refrain from 
asking the Conference to settle immediately the question relating 
to the validity or invalidity of the credentials of Mr. Nicolas Andreev” 
if the Conference would agree to request the Governing Body to 
bring the question before the Permanent Court for an advisory 
opinion.? It is evident that the Employers’ Group had thus decided 
not only its strategic objective (a decision by the Court) but also its 
bargaining position (no formal challenge in return for assurance of 
judicial consideration). 

In subsequent off-the-record discussions, the employers were 
apparently soon forced to make one crucial concession. As appears 
quite clearly from the official report of the Credentials Committee to 
the Conference, Oersted agreed to an arrangement whereby the 
Governing Body would again be asked to “examine thoroughly the 
problem raised by the creation of a new economic system which the 
authors of the Constitution could not foresee” and would be left 
free to “adopt any measure which it considers necessary or appropriate 
for the settlement of this problem.” * To this recommendation the 
Conference readily gave its approval. In fact, it did so without in any 


1 International Labor Conference, 23rd Session, Proceedings, 1937, Third Report of the 
Credentials Committee, p. 542. 

2 Tbid., Seventh Report of the Credentials Committe, pp. 550-554. See also p. 362, note 4. 
3 Ibid., p. 550. Emphasis supplied. 
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way discussing the substance of the issue.! It would therefore seem 
that the employers in effect surrendered their chance for a judicial 
determination, for without a prior Conference recommendation 
that the issue be referred to the Court in the Hague, the Governing 
Body clearly retained full freedom of action in every respect. 


Why then did the employers agree to such a bad bargain? The prob- 
able answer is that the alternative was even less attractive to contem- 
plate. Had they pressed a formal objection to the point of a vote in 
the three-member Credentials Committee of the Conference, such a 
vote would in the first place have turned on the issue of receivability.? 
In this case the worker member, Léon Jouhaux, and the government 
member, Paal Berg of Norway, probably would have joined to 
declare the objection irreceivable. Given a split vote in the Committee, 
the Conference would then have been asked to express itself first on 
the issue of receivability alone, and it is very likely that the Committee 
majority would have been upheld. Even if in some unexpected way 
the question of receivability had been decided in favor of the em- 
ployers, the Credentials Committee was certain to be split on the 
substance of the objection itself. Following a predictably divided 
committee report, it would have been quite impossible to have found 
the required two-thirds vote in the full Conference to reject Mr. 
Andreev’s credentials. An adverse vote would, in turn, have created 
a precedent jeopardizing the success of challenges in future years 
under possible more auspicious circumstances.? An adverse vote would 
also have been preceded by a discussion embarrassing to the employers. 
Jouhaux and several of his colleagues in the Workers’ Group would 
not have hesitated to bring up again the history of fifteen years of 
unjust treatment of their objections against the Italian worker delegate 
in order to ridicule the employers’ challenge to the credentials of the 
Russian employer delegate. Given all these unfavorable contingencies, 
the compromise may not have seemed quite so ill-conceived as long as 
some chance remained of getting to the Court through the Governing 
Body. 


THE SECOND DEBATE IN THE GOVERNING BODY 


The first meeting of the Governing Body after the close of the 23rd 
Session of the Conference in June took place in October 1937. 


1 Tbid., pp. 468-469. A letter by Professor Markus briefly setting forth the position of the 
USSR appears on p. 554. 

2 See p. 358, note 1. 

3 See p. 356, note 1. 
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Mr. Frederick William Leggett of Great Britain, newly elected 
chairman, suggested that in view of Professor Markus’ absence the 
controversial issue be held over to the next meeting, i.e. until February 
1938. Thereupon Oersted at once made a successful counter-proposal 
to refer it instead to the Standing Orders Committee of the Governing 
Body.? 

This was a very shrewd tactical move indeed. The tripartite 
composition of the Governing Body, based on a ratio of 2: 1:1, 
allocated to the employers 8 seats as against 8 seats for the workers 
and 16 for the representatives of governments. But in the committees 
of the Governing Body, representation and voting were based on full 
equality of the three groups. Consequently, in the fifteen-member 
Standing Orders Committee Oersted could start off with five 
employer votes to make up one-third, rather than one-fourth, of the 
total needed for a vote favorable to his side. In addition, he required 
only three more out of the remaining ten government and worker 
votes to be able to report back to the Governing Body with a majority 
recommendation to refer the issue to the Court. Such a recommen- 
dation would not have been binding, to be sure, but it would have 
catried a psychological weight and a moral authority which could not 
have been disregarded. As it turned out, he almost succeeded. The 
five worker representatives on the Standing Orders Committee, as he 
may perhaps have known, were split! 

From Oersted’s point of view an unfortunate delay of almost 
four months intervened before the Standing Orders Committee 
actually met to take up the question of the Soviet employer delegate. 
In those fateful days, the danger of an approaching war increased 
month by month as the League of Nations demonstrated its utter 
weakness in the face of Germany’s imminent threat to Austria’s 
independence, Mussolini’s adventure in Ethiopia, and Japan’s ag- 
gressive actions in the Far East. Anxious to shore up the crumbling 
international structures erected after World War I, the Western 
democracies were less and less disposed to antagonize an uncertain 
but potential ally, the Soviet Union, over what must have appeared 
then as a relatively minor matter. Also, with more and more nations 
leaving the ILO, the time was singularly unsuitable to initiate a course 
of action which might have impelled still another country to recon- 


1 Minutes of the 81st Session of the Governing Body, October 6-9, 1937, p. 16. The 
representative of the Soviet Union did not attend any further meetings of the Governing 
Body until the USSR left the ILO. 
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sider its relationship with the ILO and beyond that, with the whole 
League of Nations system.1 

It was in these circumstances that the Standing Orders Committee 
met on January 31, 1938, to take up the question. Harold Butler, 
mindful of his grave responsibility for the continued functioning of 
the ILO, made no secret of his concern and pleaded that the “Com- 
mittee would therefore have to consider very seriously whether it was 
an opportune moment for opening a general discussion on the very 
wide constitutional problem raised in the report of the Credentials 
Committee.” 2 Paal Berg, Norwegian government representative, 
supported him and recalled his “impression that the Credentials 
Committee had felt that extreme caution should be exercised before 
any definite decision was taken.” * Instead of referring the matter to 
the Court at this time, Berg proposed that the Governing Body content 
itself with making a report to the next (the 24th) session of the 
International Labor Conference in June 1938 which “could discuss 
the whole question on the basis of that report” and “might decide that 
there was no question to refer to the Court.” 4 Carter Goodrich, 
representing the United States government, also thought that the 
question was “both very difficult and delicate” and expressed the hope 
that there would be no decision to refer the question to the Court at 
this particular moment.5 


With all five government delegates lined up against him Oersted had 
to look toward the workers’ representatives for the three votes he 
needed. It is amazing that he managed to get two: Corneille Mertens 
of Belgium and Charles Schiirch of Switzerland. Mertens had not 
forgotten that “when in the past the workers had protested against 
the credentials of certain delegates, the employers had not supported 
them.” That, however, was no reason, he maintained, why he should 


1 The first country to leave the ILO, and of course the League of Nations, was Nazi 
Germany (in 1933). Italy announced its withdrawal from the League and the ILO in 
December 1937, shortly before the crucial meeting of the Standing Orders Committee of 
the Governing Body. A number of Latin American countries announced their departure 
from the League system at about this time. Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
and El Salvador coupled their withdrawal from the League with termination of member- 
ship in the ILO. More important countries, however, like Chile, Venezuela, Argentina, and 
Brazil decided to retain their ILO affiliation. (See ILO, Official Bulletin, Vol. 22 (1937), 
p. 184; Vol. 23 (1938), pp. 103, 107, 125, 127). 

2 Minutes of the Standing Orders Committee of the Governing Body, January 31, 1938, 
p- 4. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 
* Tbid. 
*.ied.. p. 7 
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not support them now in what he considered to be a legitimate claim. 

Two supporters were not quite enough. Gunnar Andersson of the 
Swedish Federation of Trade Unions (LO), Joseph Hallsworth of the 
British TUC, and even Robert Watt of the American Federation of 
Labor associated themselves with the five government delegates when 
the decisive test question was eventually put to a vote in these terms: 


“Should the following question be referred by the Governing 
Body to the Permanent Court: Was the nomination of Mr. 
Nicolas Andreev, non-Government delegate, as employers’ 
representative at the Twenty-third Session made in conformity 
with the provisions laid down in Article 389 of the Peace 
Treaty?” 


The vote was 8 to 7 for rejection.” 


The issue now having been decided, it was next resolved by 11 votes 
and 4 abstentions to recommend to the Governing Body that a 
summary report be prepared for submission to the 1938 Conference. 
The report “would be limited to a brief statement of the procedure 
followed [in the Governing Body] and the conclusions arrived at and 
would not discuss the substance of the question.” ® 


Indicative of the increasing concern over the political ramifications 
of the issue was the fact that when a few days later the Standing Orders 
Committee placed its recommendation before the Governing Body, 


' Thid., p. 10. In a communication of November 14, 1958, Professor Carter Goodrich of 
Columbia University, who served as U. S. Labor Commissioner in Geneva at that time and 
who represented the United States government on the Governing Body, wrote to the 
author: “Of the two workers you have voting for the motion, Mertens was particularly 
passionate in his anti-communism because his daughter had married a communist, and 
Schiirch was Swiss and my recollection is that Switzerland and Russia had no diplomatic 
telations.” 

* Tbid., p. 12. Article 389 formed part of that portion of the Treaty of Versailles which 
established the International Labor Organization (Part XIII). Specifically, it laid down the 
tules governing representation at the Conference. For an analysis of the formal status and 
numbering system of the ILO Constitution see The Future Development of the Consti- 
tution and Constitutional Practice of the International Labor Organization: Memorandum 
by the Legal Adviser of the International Labor Office, in: [the ILO’s] Official Bulletin, 
Vol. 27, No. 2 (1945), pp. 114-116. 

3 Minutes of the 82nd Session of the Governing Body, February 3-5, 1938. Report of the 
Standing Orders Committee, Appendix I, p. 13, of the confidential minutes of the Fifth 
(Private) Sitting. 
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it did so behind closed doors.! Oersted fought to the end to bring the 
issue before the Court. In his final appeal to the Governing Body he 
argued that the proposal of the Employers’ Group could not be 
rejected because Article 37 of the ILO Constitution clearly stipulated 
that any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of the 
Constitution should be placed before the Permanent Court. Ernest 
Mahaim, the Belgian government representative on the Governing 
Body, a member of the 1919 International Labor Commission, and an 
internationally recognized authority on the ILO, even conceded that 
it would not be possible “to avoid recourse to the Permanent Court 
sooner or later.” All things considered, however, “the present was not 
a suitable time for the Governing Body to embark upon that pro- 
cedure.” ? 

It remained for Vaclav Nemcek, a worker deputy member of the 
Governing Body from Czechoslovakia, to give expression to a view 
which may well have been shared by the members of the Governing 
Body. At “a time when several States in succession had left the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation...” he questioned “whether it was an 
expedient moment to take a step which might cause the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to consider leaving the Organisation... If 
the employers’ group really meant well by the International Labour 
Organisation... it would do better to avoid raising the question at 
the present time and to reconsider the whole matter with reference to 
its industrial and political aspects.” § 

Thereupon the Governing Body voted, 20 to 8, to adopt the re- 
commendation of its Standing Orders Committee not to refer the 
issue to the Permanent Court and thus wrote an end to an important 
chapter in the history of the International Labor Organization. As a 
final step, the 24th Session of the International Labor Conference in 
1938 was duly apprised in the sketchiest possible terms of the action 
taken by the Governing Body,‘ but the proceedings of this Conference 
1 The matter was discussed at the Fifth (Private) Sitting of the Governing Body which 
dealt ostensibly with the report of the Finance Committee, an item invariably discussed 
in executive session. (See Minutes of the 82nd Session of the Governing Body, op. cit., 
p. 58.) But the full report of the Standing Orders Committee shows that the “question of 
the nomination of an employers’ delegate by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” was 
discussed at this particular sitting. (Ibid., p. 72 and Appendix V, p. 123, footnote 1). 

2 Minutes of the 82nd Session of the Governing Body, op. cit., Report of the Standing 
Orders Committee, Appendix I, p. 8 of the confidential minutes of the Fifth (Private) 
Sitting. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 International Labor Conference, 24th Session, Proceedings, 1938, p. 468. The report, 
as drafted by the Office, was adopted by the Governing Body withovt comment. (See 
Minutes of the 83rd Session of the Governing Body, April 28-30, 1938, pp. 33 and 94-95.) 
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are devoid of any indication that the uninformative communication 
was so much as acknowledged. The Soviet Union sent no delegation 
to this meeting. As a matter of fact, the Soviet Union, expelled from 
the League of Nations in December 1939 over the issue of the war 
with Finland, attended no further meetings of the ILO until its 
re-affiliation under vastly changed circumstances in 1954. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The preceding review of the course of events has raised several 
questions requiring further comment. In the first place, it may be 
asked why the employers pressed so strongly for judicial review of the 
issue by the Permanent Court of International Justice instead of 
choosing a more frontal attack through a formal challenge of the 
Russian employer’s credentials. The answer rests, it seems, on the 
employers’ assumptions that they would have lost their fight in the 
Conference — a very safe assumption — and on the supposition that the 
Court would have been more amenable to their arguments than the 
tepresentatives of governments and workers. It is of course quite 
impossible even to speculate what the Court would have decided if it 
had been asked to rule on the question. A strict construction of the 
ILO Constitution might have led the Court to rule for the employers, 
but it is also conceivable that in the setting of the times the Court 
would have been persuaded by the arguments set forth in the Office 
Note. In any event, the employers realized correctly that their only 
tangible chance of success rested on a judicial instead of a political 
determination, based on an examination of the intent of the ILO’s 
founders. 

Lacking the gift of foresight, the employers had over the years 
greatly weakened the moral, if not the legal, basis of their case by their 
consistent support of the credentials of worker delegates clearly 
subject to government direction and equally clearly objectionable to 
the Workers’ Group. Moral weakness went hand in hand with political 
ineptness. In the framework of the ILO’s internal political structure, 
in which the votes of government representatives equal the combined 
votes of workers and employers (assuming “complete” delegations), 
only a firm worker-employer understanding could have ensured for 
the two non-government groups a decisive role in determining their 
own composition. By their past shortsighted actions the employers 
had deprived themselves of this opportunity long before the issue over 
the credentials of Russian employer delegates ever arose. Seen in this 
light, their defeat in the 1930’s was only a down payment of the price 
they had to pay. The balance was collected after 1954, when the USSR 
again joined the ILO. 
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That a certain spirit of retaliation motivated some of the leading 
worker representatives is beyond doubt. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the mid-1930’s were almost everywhere a period not only of 
unemployment and impoverishment but also of turbulent labor- 
management relations from which the ILO itself could not be insu- 
lated. As already noted, independent Communist labor movements 
had given way earlier in the decade to the dictates of worker unity, 
and Communist parties had shifted their tactics from vituperative 
competition with socialist organizations to collaboration in the 
Popular Front. The predominantly socialist convictions of the ILO 
worker representatives constituted, in these circumstances, another 
factor militating against worker support of any action which threaten- 
ed the new unity. In addition, the workers’ representatives in the ILO 
probably had quite another reason for keeping the issue away from the 
Permanent Court. Judicial tribunals they generally regarded as 
unsympathetic, if not downright hostile, to their views and aspirations. 
In the only case involving disputed credentials that had reached the 
Court, the decision had gone against the complaining worker organi- 
zations.1 While this did not constitute conclusive evidence about the 
Court’s outlook, it is likely to have strengthened their resolve against 
recourse to the Court, especially since they knew that the employers 
were certain to lose their case in the ILO’s own credentials procedure. 
The main motives which impelled the governments to oppose the 
employers have already been indicated. They were strictly of a political 
nature, intimately connected with the ever more threatening world 
situation. To antagonize the USSR in the ILO over a relatively 
inconsequential issue appeared to be out of all proportion to the 
principle involved and to the potential risks. The chief danger to world 
peace was Nazi Germany, not the Soviet Union. The latter was, 
hopefully, an ally. The danger of Communist expansion must at that 
time have seemed so ridiculously small that it merited no consideration 
in policy formulation. Had not Stalin’s slogan “socialism in one 
country” carried the day against Trotsky’s theory of “permanent 
revolution”? This was, therefore, no time for offending a country 
whose then still recent entry into the League of Nations and the ILO 
had been an unexpected but welcome event holding much promise 
for continued normalization of relations between the USSR and the 
West. It may also be surmised that the traditional reluctance of govern- 
ments to submit their own disputes to an international judicial forum 
played a role in their determination to delay a litigious settlement of 


1 See p. 362, note 4. 
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the question as long as possible and then, when a decision had become 
unavoidable, to block the referral to the Court. 


Forced to make the unpleasant choice between tripartitism in the 
traditional sense and the universality of the ILO, the sentiments of 
the International Labor Office understandably favored universality 
with its implications for organizational growth and increased influence. 
But one of the most surprising aspects of the whole episode is the 
unequivocal stand of the Office in favor of accepting the credentials 
of the Russian employer representative. No one who has looked into 
the record of the 1950’s, when the question once again arose, can fail 
to be impressed by the complete absence of a formal Office point of 
view in the later period, and by the carefully cultivated appearance 
of official neutrality. To maintain that the future of the ILO in the 
1930°s was by no means fully assured, whereas two decades later it had 
demonstrated its viability as the only institution created at Versailles 
to survive World War II, provides certainly a part of the answer, but 
only a part. 

In the 1930's, by contrast with the 1950’s, the Office was unlikely 
to provoke strong resentment in one bloc of nations or another for 
expressing its point of view on this issue because there was at yet no 
cold war, no East-West conflict, and no world-wide division between 
two rival economic and political systems against which its position 
would have been appraised. Nor was there any significant disagree- 
ment among the governments on the issue. It was, therefore, relatively 
safe for the Office to follow its natural preference and to be ranged in 
this question against the employers. It should also be noted that Albert 
Thomas, the first Director of the International Labor Office and 
Harold Butler’s immediate predecessor, had established a policy of 
Office initiative and position-taking which was rather at variance with 
the code of prudent neutrality and anonymity fostered by the Secre- 
tariat of the Leage of Nations.! And finally, there was a major difference 
between the position in the 1930’s of Harold Butler, the one-time 
British civil servant, who had been with the Office from the very 
beginning as Thomas’ first assistant, and the position in the 1950’s of 
David Morse, the former United States Under-Secretary of Labor, for 


1 


eE, J. Phelan, Yes and Albert Thomas, New York, Columbia University Press, 1949, 
especially pp. 247-256. Cf. also John S. Gillespie, The Role of the Director in the Develop- 
ment of the International Labor Organization (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation), Columbia 
University, 1956; Smith Simpson, op. cit., pp. 321-322; and Carter Goodrich, The ILO: 
A Going Concern, in: Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 246, July 1946, pp. 114-115. 
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whom official neutrality in such a delicate issue involving the USSR 
had to be a prime requisite. 

On balance, then, the forces compelling a stand by the Office proved 
immeasurably stronger than those favoring neutrality. Yet, even the 
Office opted for delay rather than decisive action whenever the 
possibility to postpone consideration offered itself, and there can be no 





doubt that, if there had been any opportunity of avoiding the decisive | 


vote in the Standing Orders Committee of the Governing Body, 
Butler would have seized it. 


One of the notable facets of the unfolding story is the exceedingly 
passive position of the USSR whose appointment of an employer 
representative was after all responsible for the tempest. Beyond one 
dispassionate speech by Professor Markus in the Governing Body and 
a remarkably brief letter of his, setting forth the position of the USSR, 
no further steps were taken by that government to secure the rights 
claimed for Soviet employer representatives. Such astonishing 
restraint may well have been the result of supreme confidence in the 
outcome, based on an awareness that the USSR could not possibly 
improve upon the position staked out for it by the workers, the govern- 
ments, and the Office. Equally likely, however, is the supposition that 
the USSR was essentially indifferent about the result, as shown by 
its decision, possibly taken as early as the summer of 1937, to abandon 
all further active participation in the ILO. What effect a more timely 
awareness of this decision would have had in changing subsequent 
developments is difficult to estimate. Most likely, the issue would at 
once have been dropped from further consideration and the Gover- 
ning Body would have been spared its final closed debate and the 
exasperatingly close vote in the Standing Orders Committee. But 
there is a slight chance that it might have served, instead, to change 
one crucial vote in the Standing Orders Committee, followed perhaps 
by a Court test with interesting consequences for the 1950’s. 

In any event, it seems established beyond question that the decision 
of the USSR not to participate further in the work of the ILO had 
nothing at all to do with the outcome of this case, for the outcome was 
favorable to it. Since this decision, then, did not hinge on the issue of 
employer representation but depended on other, far weightier, 
considerations, one is left to wonder what finally remained of the 
compelling political arguments which rested on the dangers of anta- 
gonizing the Soviet Union by questioning the credentials of its 
employer representatives. 


1 See p. 366, note 1, 
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BASIL MOGRIDGE 


MILITANCY AND INTER-UNION RIVALRIES 
IN BRITISH SHIPPING, 1911-1929" 


The aim of this paper is to trace two processes, interconnected in a 
large measure, in the labour relations of the British shipping industry 
from 1911 to 1929. One is the gradual transformation of the policy of 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union? under Havelock Wilson from 
aggressive militancy to one of accommodation to the shipowners’ 
point of view. The other process to be considered is the rise and fall 
of four rival organisations: the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, the 
British Seafarers’ Union, the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union, 
and finally the seamen’s section of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. 
What follows is in six parts: 
1. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and the shipowners, 1887- 
I9gil. 
2. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and the shipowners, 1911- 
1919. 


1 I am indebted to Professor E. H. Phelps Brown, Dr. Royden Harrison, and Dr. S. G. 
Sturmey for their comments on an earlier draft; to the Right Hon. Emanuel Shinwell, 
M.P., for the loan of his book of cuttings, handbills and pamphlets dating from mid-1921 
to mid-1923; to Mr. A. Rose, J. P., of Southampton; to the librarian of the Trades Union 
Congress; and to the National Union of Seamen and Mr. J. H. Borlase for the opportunity 
to consult the union history in manuscript. 
2 1887-1894: National Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 

1894-1926: National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 

1926 onwards: National Union of Seamen. 
3 Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union (properly: National Union of Ships’ Stewards, Cooks, 
Butchers and Bakers): 1909-1921, hostile to the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union only from 
mid-1921. , 

British Seafarers’ Union: 1911-1921, a breakaway from the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 

Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union: 1922 1927, the product of the merger of the 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union and the British Seafarers’ Union, 

Seamen’s section of the T,G,W,U,: 1928-1929, 
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3. The British Seafarers’ Union, the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, 
and their merger to form the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ 
Union. 

. Havelock Wilson’s counter-attack and eventual victory. 

. Dissension, isolation, and the struggle with the T.G.W.U. 

. Summing-up. 


aw 


I. THE SAILORS’ AND FIREMEN’S UNION AND 
THE SHIPOWNERS 1887-1911 


To see the eighteen years from the summer of 1911 to that of 1929 in 
perspective, we must first take a look at what went before. 

Though there had been a national federation of local seamen’s 
unions for a time in the 1850’s, it was a loose-knit affair and did not in 
any case last beyond 1859 or 1860;! it was not until 1887 that a national 
seamen’s union was formed. At first growth was slow, but in 1888 the 
new National Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, as it was 
called, began to set up branches outside Sunderland, the port of its 
origin. By the end of 1889 it claimed a membership of 65,000 ? and 
branches in every port in the U.K. This rapid increase in strength was 
accompanied by a change to more aggressive tactics. The first serious 
strikes took place in 1889, and in that same year the union began to 
demand the closed shop.* Then Havelock Wilson, founder and leader 
of the union, became in addition “General Manager” of an officers’ 
union, and forbade N.A.S.F.U. members to sail in ships whose 
officers refused to become members of that officers’ union; in some 
cases owners of ships under contract to charterers even paid officers’ 
union fees for them rather than incur damages for breach of contract. 
In return for the help of the N.A.S.F.U., members of the officers’ 
union signed on, as far as possible, only N.A.S.F.U. members. 
Meanwhile the dockers’ union at various ports was also helping the 
N.A.S.F.U. to enforce the closed shop. By the summer of 1890 the 
shipowners had had more than enough, and determined to unite to 
counter the N.A.S.F.U., and in particular to fight to ensure “freedom 
of contract” between employer and employee — in other words to 
prevent the union from holding a monopoly of the labour supply. 


1 See Royal Commission on Labour, Fifth and Final Report, Part. II. Secretary’s report [...] 
and Summaries of Evidence (1894), p. 173; and S. and B. Webb: History of Trade 
Unionism (Longmans, 1920), pp. 405-6. 

2 Membership on which the union affiliated to the T.U.C. 

3 Throughout this paper the term “closed shop” is used to denote the one-union shop, 
under which membership of a single specified union is a condition of employment. 
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In September 1890 therefore the shipowners formed an organisation 
of their own, the Shipping Federation. 

The Federation immediately introduced a “ticket” giving holders 
preference in obtaining employment,' in return for payment of a 
shilling and the pledge to sail on any ship on which they had signed 
atticles, “notwithstanding that other members of the crew may, or 
may not, be members of any Seamen’s Union”. Strikes against the 
ticket followed, but by February 1891 the Federation felt strong enough 
to make that pledge a condition of employment. The parchment 
ticket giving preference ? was retained, but its issue was henceforward 
confined to “the better class of seamen” ; at the same time a paper ticket 
was introduced, which cost nothing and gave no preference but still 
contained the pledge to sail regardless of whether other crew members 
belonged to a union or not. For those who did not take out a parch- 
ment ticket the paper ticket was imposed as a condition of employment; 
the power of the Federation at this time was such that strikes proved 
fruitless and port after port accepted the ticket. By this device the 
Federation not merely prevented the union from holding a monopoly 
of the labour supply but also secured that monopoly for itself. More- 
over, members of the N.A.S.F.U. were apparently disfavoured for 
jobs, though this was not an overt part of the scheme.® 

This new system, then, was introduced early in 1891. By then trade 
conditions had changed. For the first three years of the union’s 
existence the movement of the trade cycle had been upward, and the 
union had been borne on the crest of a wave. But now the tide had 
turned. It was at a time of increasing unemployment that the Feder- 
ation introduced the compulsory Federation ticket and developed what 
was to be the other major weapon in its armoury —a large, flexible and 
efficient strike-breaking apparatus. It brought the recruitment and 
deployment of “free labour” (organised strikebreakers) to a fine 
art, the most notable feature of the system being the “depot ships” used 
to accommodate strikebreakers, who were guaranteed food and 
lodging in return for their availability as required.* At the same time 
shipowners were using their considerable financial resources against 


' Employment, that is to say, on Federation ships. In 1891 ships in membership amounted 
to seven million tons, or some seven-eighths of total U.K. tonnage. 

2 From 1892 to 1906 the Federation operated a Benefit Fund, and the parchment ticket also 
gave membership of that. 

3 This paragraph and the preceding one are based primarily on Royal Commission of 
Labour: op. cit., pp. 172-5. A slightly different version is given in the official history of the 
Federation: L. H. Powell, The Shipping Federation. A History of the First Sixty Years 
1890-1950 (Shipping Federation, 1950), pp. 2-7. 

A depot ship was used as late as 1925. 
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Wilson and his union in the law courts,! and to support rival unions,? 
none of them large, but all serving to promote division and confusion, 
All these external pressures bore particularly hard on the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union, already suffering from internal weaknesses. 

Some of these internal weaknesses were shared by other representa- 
tives of the “New Unionism”. Excessive local autonomy and lavish 
branch expenditure on such things as union banners and members’ 
funerals were common failings at this time.* Many of these “New 
Unions”, recruiting from the ranks of the less skilled, and having little 
or no union tradition to draw upon, made serious mistakes as a result 
of this lack of experience; the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was no 
exception. But in the case of that body some of these problems were 
rendered particularly acute by the nature of the industry. Five factors 
may be mentioned in this connection. There was, first and foremost, 
the roving inherent in the work — for any seamen’s union the potential 
membership is scattered across the globe, and continually on the 
move. Secondly, the long and unnatural periods of confinement at sea 
— voyages were long drawno ut affairs in those days — inclined this 
potential membership to overspend when on shore. Thirdly, the 
rough discipline of the times and the enforced dependence often 
conditioned men to a state of mind far from conducive to responsible 
trade unionism.‘ Fourthly, the industry tended to attract those who, 
for one reason or another, did not fit into shore life. Fifthly, a large 
proportion of the labour force employed was foreign, and often 
possessed of a grasp of English that was no more than rudimentary. 
These features of the industry made it especially difficult to recruit 
members and collect union dues, to find suitable officials in sufficient 
number,> and to exercise proper democratic control over those that 


1 As Wilson admitted in his autobiography (p. 236), he “had almost a mania for law”; the 
shipowners were only too willing to make the most of this expensive taste. (The first 
volume of his autobiography came out in 1925: Joseph Havelock Wilson, My Stormy 
Voyage through Life, Co-operative Printing Society. The second volume never appeared, 
though it was written; according to Mr. Borlase, the manuscript was taken to America 
by V. Brodzky of the “Herald”, and has vanished.) 

2 A rare admission of such support was given by Cuthbert Laws, Manager of the Shipping 
Federation, in February 1892: see Royal Commission of Labour, Minutes of Evidence, 
vol. II (1892), p. 263. Much of the evidence to the Commission on this matter was con- 
flicting, but see J. Saville, Trade Unions and Free Labour, in: A. Briggs and Saville, eds.: 
Essays in Labour History (Macmillan, 1960), p. 335. 

3 One example is the National Union of Dock Labourers; see James Sexton, Sir James 
Sexton, Agitator (Faber, 1936), pp. 113-5. 

4 On the general problem of “under-socialisation” among seamen, see Robert Strauss, 
Medical Care for Seamen (Yale U.P., 1950), pp. 12-14. 

5 All branch officials must, in a seamen’s union, be full-time. 
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were found. In addition to all this, the leadership of Havelock Wilson 
meant, alongside his undoubted gifts,! financial and administrative 
mismanagement; thus the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union suffered 
from grave weakness at the top as well as in the branches. 

To these internal failings then were added the new pressures of 
adverse economic conditions and the shipowners’ vigorous combined 
attack. The union was soon losing ground, and membership declined 
drastically — from 78,000 in 1891 to 5,000 in 1894.” By the latter year 
the union was on its last legs; furthermore, its debts were being 
bought up, the idea behind this expensive operation being that it 
would then be sued and compulsorily closed down. So the union 
leadership decided to forestall such action by going into voluntary 
liquidation. One summer’s morning in 1894 the National Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was wound up; its leaders then adjourned 
for lunch and a drink, re-entering the building in the afternoon to 
start up a new union with a slightly different name — the National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. The title of Havelock Wilson’s office 
was changed from Secretary to President, but he remained in control. 
The fundamental difference between the new union and the old one 
lay in the constitution; in particular, the new version provided for 
complete centralisation of the union’s funds. Under the constitution 
with which the N.A.S.F.U. (1887-1894) had been saddled, all entrance 
fees and a third of weekly contributions remained in the hands of the 
branch, which might thus accumulate as much as £3,000 to do as it 
liked with. Apart from extravagant expenditure on banners and 
funerals, branches frequently undertook ill-considered strike action. 
One way and another money had been frittered away, and financial 
difficulties had brought defections and disillusionment. Branch 
autonomy might have been a fine idea, but in practice it had cost the 
union dear, and Havelock Wilson did not forget the lesson so hardly 
learnt. Centralisation of finance and power has been one of the guiding 
principles of the union ever since; so much so indeed as to be itself 
an abiding source of tension within the union.® 


After some difficult months the reborn Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
began to make appreciable progress. In 1896 membership (as affiliated 


1 Three of the most notable were his oratorical power; his resourcefulness in industrial 
warfare; and, in some matters, his farsightedness. 

* Membership as affiliated to the T.U.C. 

3 Though the seamen’s union is an extreme example, the problem of overcentralisation 
and resultant dissatisfaction is of course a general one; see for example Shirley W. Lerner, 
Breakaway Unions and the Small Trade Union (Allen and Unwin, 1961), esp. pp. 188-91. 
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to the T.U.C.) reached 15,000, but then it sank back again. Indeed in 
the whole period from 1894 to mid-1911 the union was only a shadow 
of its former self, though still a keenly militant body. There were a 
number of strikes in the course of these years, but the chief gains made 
by the union were on the political front and concentrated in 1906, 
The General Election in January of that year resulted in a massive 
Liberal victory; one consequence was the extension of industrial 
accident insurance to seamen. Another was some amendments to the 
Merchant Shipping Acts; the antiquated penal sanctions for strike 
action remained,! but there were two important innovations - a 
statutory scale of provisions, and an obligation on shipowners to pay 
the repatriation of seamen discharged abroad through sickness or 
accident. 


But 1906 also saw the raising of the loadline, thus increasing the 
carrying capacity of the British merchant fleet at the cost of increased 
risk to life. The following year came a still more forcible reminder of 
the shipowners’ strength, with the convening by the Shipping 
Federation of a closed conference of that body and its continental 
counterparts; as a result 1907 and 1908 witnessed the massive im- 
portation of strikebreakers from England to smash strikes of seamen 
and dockers in Germany and Sweden.? In 1909 the new international 
grouping of shipowners was formalised in the creation of an Inter- 
national Shipping Federation ;? there could be no doubt as to its aims. 
Against all this the International Transportworkers’ Federation 
proved largely ineffective. 

When Wilson pressed for international strike action in the latter part 
of 1910 and early 1911, the I.T.F. counselled caution and patience. 
In March 1911 Wilson, who had been privately planning with his 
continental colleagues for some months, appears to have decided to go 
ahead without the I.T.F. But as the weeks went by the number of 
seamen’s leaders on the continent who were prepared to go into an 
international strike under Wilson’s leadership dwindled, and in the 
end only Belgium and Holland were left.‘ 

Meanwhile a similar process was taking place in England. In the 
autumn of 1910 a National Transport Workers’ Federation was set up, 


1 They are still in force at the time of writing. 

2 I.T.F., Proceedings of the VI. International Convention [...] 1908. Report of the Central 
Council for 1906, 1907, 1908 (Jochade, Hamburg, 1909), pp. 9 and 131-2. 

3 See Powell, op. cit., pp. 109-111. 

* Report of the Central Council to the I.T.F. Congress of 1913 (Jochade, Berlin, 1913), pp. 
42-5; Times, June 14 and 15, 1911. 
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and in the months that followed the leaders of the new organisation 
and its constituent unions toured the ports, popularising the N.T.W.F. 
and the idea of transport workers’ solidarity. The growing belief in 
the power of solidarity was further stimulated by the campaign, that 
same winter of 1910-11, of the new Industrial Syndicalist Education 
League. But when it came actually to planning and carrying out, under 
Wilson’s leadership, a major strike, Wilson and his colleagues in the 
N.T.W.F. did not see eye to eye. The strike was due to begin on June 
14, and less than a week before the scheduled start the N.T.W.F. 
finally decided not to take part.! Robert Williams said later of the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and the 1911 strike, “It certainly 
appeared to those who knew that this Union’s fortunes were at a very 
low ebb that this proposed international strike was a gambler’s last 
chance.” 2 

Like Wilson’s fellow union leaders in the I.T.F. and the N.T.W.F., 
his bitter opponents in the Shipping Federation were certain that the 
strike would be a failure. To Wilson’s final appeal the Shipping Feder- 
ation disdained to reply — it had treated his previous submissions with 
a like contempt — but rejected the seamen’s demands point by point in 
an interview which the Federation’s General Manager gave to the 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce, assuring the paper and its readers that 
“a general cessation was out of the question.” * Indeed, he was sure 
that there were “only 200 sailors and firemen who would respond to 
the strike.” 4 

But in spite of the complete confidence of the Shipping Federation 
and the grave doubts of the I.T.F. and the N.T.W.F., Wilson went 
ahead with his plans for a seamen’s strike.® In the event his gamble 


paid off handsomely. 


1 See Times, June 10, 1911. The N.T.W.F. withheld its support until the strike had been 
going on for a fortnight, and even then issued only a threat of action. It did not actually 
join in until a few days later again, though locally thousands of members of affiliated 
unions had already come out. In the case of the seamen the 1911 strike was a national 
strike called by the union headquarters; with other sections of transport workers it was 
originally a case of independent local action, with the strike spreading form port to port 
“like a bush fire” as the Times put it (July 11). But though the N.T.W.F. was slow in 
joining in, the fact of its existence and propaganda previously done on its behalf didmuchto 
create the solidarity which played so large a part in determining the outcome of the strike. 
? Robert Williams’ report in I.T.F., Reports of the Organisations (Jochade, Berlin, 1913), 


3 Father Hopkins’ report inthe same, p. 22, quoting JournalofCommerce, May 11, 1911. 
* Quoted in Labour Research Department, Shipping. Studies in Labour and Capital 
No. VI (Labour Publishing Co., 1923), p. 51. 

5 With him in this were the Belgian and Dutch unions, and at home the Cooks’ and 
Stewards’ Union, then only two years old and still small and weak. 
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2. THE SAILORS’ AND FIREMEN’S UNION AND 
THE SHIPOWNERS, I9II-I1919 


The very day the seamen’s strike was officially declared, June 14, 1911, 
saw the conceding of the demands of those sailors and firemen already 
on strike at Southampton (where a number serving on the O)ympic had 
jumped the gun by coming out five days early). This proved to be only 
the first of a whole series of concessions, as owners in port after port 
made their terms with the striking seamen. Each concession made 
served to encourage the strikers and to weaken the resistance of the 
employers, and the whole affair gathered momentum when dockers 
began coming out in sympathy. The kind of thing that happened is 
well illustrated by the example of Liverpool; there the dock labourers 
who had come out in support of the seamen, refused to go back unless 
their own union was recognised, whereupon the seamen - though 
their own dispute had been settled to their satisfaction — came out 
again in sympathy with the dock labourers. Before the strike, or 
rather wave of strikes, of June-August 1911 was over, 120,000 
transport workers had been out at one stage or another.? Though no 
breakdown of that figure is available, it consists primarily of three 
sections: seamen (sailors and firemen, cooks and stewards), dock 
workers, and carters; the seamen may perhaps have accounted for a 
quarter of the total. 

The Shipping Federation, which had been breaking strikes for over 
twenty years, suddenly found that it could not cope when faced with 
solidarity of that order. It was quite impossible to find sufficient 
strikebreakers, and the Federation was hampered in using those that 
it had by the Government’s newfound distaste for depot ships.® In 
any case most owners were anxious to get the ships moving again to 
take advantage of the sellers’ market in shipping space, and the 
Federation’s lockout indemnity to enable owners to lay up rather than 
give way seems to have come too late to have much effect. 

This 1911 seamen’s strike had at least two results of long-term 


1 Times, June 29, 1911. 
2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1925, p. 231. (The figure of 120,000 does not include 
the railway strike which, though it began before the other wave had finished, was a 
separate affair.) 

3 Powell’s history of the Federation lays great stress (op. cit., p. 22) on “the entire helpless- 
ness of the authorities”, and states: “Although the Federation was in a position to obtain 
the services of large bodies of men to replace strikers, the necessary protection for them 
could not be obtained.” The availability of these “large bodies of men”, for which Powell’s 
evidence appears to be Federation statements made during the strike, may be doubted. 
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significance: the Shipping Federation began to take a direct interest 
in wages, and the union achieved a measure of “recognition”. 


As company after company bought peace with a wage rise (and other 
concessions too) the reliance on individual settlements did not seem 
altogether satisfactory to some shipowners, and the contrast between 
militant solidarity among the workers and the broken ranks on the 
employers’ side gave much food for thought. So on June 28 nearly 
100 shipowners from all ports of the U.K. met in London and decided, 
amongst other things, on local standardisation of wage rates. Over the 
next few days the local shipowners’ associations proceeded to fix the 
rates they thought appropriate for their particular locality, and these 
were then collected and published by the Shipping Federation, doubt- 
less not without some informal coordination behind the scenes. Be 
that as it may, it is a fact that the Federation, formed in 1890 to fight in 
the matter of labour supply, was now, in 1911, beginning to take a 
direct interest in the price of labour — though it was not till 1913 that 
the first national wage rise was given, and not till four years after 
that national standardisation of rates was achieved. This introduction 
of local standardisation in 1911 was far from being a concession. 
Its main purpose was to enable shipowners, at least in the local wage 
market, to present a united front. And local standardisation had another 
advantage from the owners’ point of view: it enabled the Federation 
to fix lockout indemnity rates, since these were calculated to help 
owners who could not find crews at the local wage rate and might 
choose to lay up if an inducement were provided. 

The other result of lasting importance concerns “recognition”. This 
was one of the union’s principal demands, and before the end of June 
several companies had conceded recognition though the great 
majority were still resolutely opposed to it. In July however far- 
teaching developments began. Early in the month the North of 
England Steamship Owners’ Association, which had its headquarters 
on the Tyne,! was asked by the local branch of the Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union to receive a deputation. It refused, on the grounds that 
the union was not a registered one. Thereupon Wilson travelled north, 
and on the 15th made a speech at Newcastle in which he stated that he 
would get the union registered, but as that would take some weeks he 
invited the Association to “appoint any three North-Country 
shipowners they liked” to visit the London headquarters of the union, 
“where he would place at their disposal, all the books and documents 


1 The North of England Steamship Owners’ Association covered an area less wide than 
its name implies; the Liverpool owners, for instance, had their own association. 
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relating to the membership and the finance, so that they could satisfy 
themselves as to whether the union was a bona fide organization or 
not.” ! This offer, probably unique in the history of independent trade 
unionism and startling at the height of a strike the union was winning, 
struck a responsive chord. The Tyne and Blyth District of the Feder- 
ation met and passed a resolution requesting the Association to 
appoint three of its members to make the suggested examination, and 
if the report was satisfactory to recognise the union provisionally, 

The action of the Tyne District naturally caused a great stir in the 
Federation, and the national executive council was summoned to a 
special meeting on July 21 to consider it. After a long and acrimonious 
discussion a resolution endorsing the Tyne District’s action was 
carried 33 to 11.2 The three-man commission duly visited the union 
headquarters to conduct its inspection of the books, and reported back 
favourably, to the effect that the nucleus of a bona fide trade union 
existed, and recommending recognition, provisional until the union 
was registered. This report, accepted by the Tyne District, came 
before the executive council of the Federation on November 17; once 
again there was heated argument but in the end, once again, the 
council concurred, and passed a resolution “That the recognition of 
the Seamen’s Union should be based on freedom of contract and the 
employment of union and/or non-union seamen and firemen, free 
from interference of one with the other.” * Recognition in these 
terms was no more than a modus vivendi; there was still no national 
negotiating machinery and no closed shop, and “no form of friendship 
or co-operation was intended by either side.” * Still, it represented 
considerable progress. Hitherto the Federation had insisted on the 
possession of the Federation ticket and denied union men employment 
where possible. Now, while union membership was not yet obligatory, 
it was at least explicitly tolerated; and nowhere was the Federation 
ticket to remain compulsory. But in cold fact the struggle to secure a 
monopoly of the labour supply continued, each side seeking to make 
its own ticket supreme; and there were as a result recurrent stoppages, 
including one major strike, in the three years that were to elapse 
before the outbreak of war. 


A portent of future harmony was the presence of several leading 
shipowners at the union’s annual dinner after the 1911 strike;® mutual 
1 Times of July 22, 1911. 

2 Powell, op. cit., p. 26. 

3 Tbid., loc. cit. 

4 Tbid., loc. cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 24. 
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wining and dining gradually became established practice,! but for the 
next few years the friendliness on the owners’ side was confined to 
individuals —- the Federation remained implacable in its hostility. 
The first real trial of strength after the 1911 strike came the following 
summer. Trouble was brewing in London on the closed shop issue, 
particularly in the lighterage trade, and on May 23 the National 
Transport Workers’ Federation called out all the transport sections of 
its member unions in the London area, in support of the lightermen 
and the closed shop principle. Although the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, not being represented on the executive council of the N.T.W.F., 
was apparently not consulted before the decision was made, it stood 
by it and brought its London members out.? When the extension of the 
strike to other ports was mooted however the union strongly opposed 
the idea, and helped secure its postponement; * and when a national 
sttike was finally declared, on June 10, the union issued a manifesto 
stating that none of its members was authorised to comply with the 
N.T.W.F. decision until the union’s rule requiring a ballot of members 
in U.K. ports had been carried into effect. The union was, it appears, 
short of funds.’ Nor was there any enthusiasm among the other 
unions affiliated to the N.T.W.F., and the national stoppage, very 
partial in its incidence, was called off within a week of its commence- 
ment. The strike in London dragged on into August; the final factor 
making the N.T.W.F. strike committee call it off was the action of the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union: Wilson, with the support of his 
colleague, Father Hopkins,’ persuaded the executive council of the 
union to send the strike committee “an emphatic intimation that the 
strike must be brought to an end. Over 3,800 members of the union 
were involved in the strike, and the executive let it be understood that, 
unless their advice was complied with, these men would be ordered 


1 See for example Martin Eden, Saviours of the Empire: J. Havelock Wilson, C.B.E., 
and “Captain” Tupper (Reformers’ Bookstall, Glasgow, ?1918), p. 5; Times of September 
27, 1916, p. 5; Sit Walter Runciman’s foreword to Wilson, op. cit. 

® Times of May 24 and 31, 1912. 

3 Times of May 31-June 3, 1912. 

4 Times of June 11, 1912. 

5 Times of June 1 and 13, 1912. 

® Though the order to return to work was given by the strike committee on July 27. 

7 In 1911 Wilson had secured for his union the services of several colourful characters, 
among them “Captain” Edward Tupper, “V.C.”, and Father Charles Hopkins, O.S.P. 
Father Hopkins - cathedral organist in Rangoon, chaplain there and in Arakan and 
Calcutta, founder and Superior-General of the Anglican Order of St. Paul — helped organise 


the seamen’s strike of 1911, and became a trustee of the union and a member of its execu- 
tive council. 
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back to work.” ! By this time the situation of the strikers and the 
strike funds was getting desperate,” and the threatened return to work 
of the sailors and firemen was the final blow; the strike committee 
decided to call the whole thing off. 

As far as the national strike was concerned, the opposition of the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was essentially one of realism: the funds 
would not stand it. Wilson’s action in getting his executive to threaten 
to withdraw from the London strike was, however, in part a result of 
some personal meetings he had had with employers, as well as 
members of the Government,* and is thus in part attributable to 
growing confidence between him and at least some peple on the other 
side of industry. But the hostility of the Shipping Federation con- 
tinued unabated; the 1912 strike showed clearly that the Federation 
had recovered from the shock of its failure the previous summer, and 
was apparently as determined as ever to get the better of Wilson and 
his union. 

Though, looking back, we see the London strike of 1912 as the 
union’s last official strike ¢ (apart from holdups to odd ships), it did not 
seem so at the time. The position when war broke out was that, in the 
three years since the end of the 1911 strike, relations between the 
Federation and the union “had, if anything, been getting worse”, and 
both organisations were building up fighting funds in preparation 
for a showdown. 


Then came the war, and things changed. It would be misleading to 
suggest that all the old bitterness dissolved overnight, or that the 
ground had not been prepared — the Federation’s antiquated approach 
to industrial relations was not shared by a number of influential owners, 
and in several ports there were joint boards providing negotiating and 
conciliation machinery.* But the war did bring a new element into 


1 Times of July 29, 1912. 

2 Tom Mann: Tom Mann’s Memoirs (Labour Publishing Co., 1923), p. 163. 

3 Times of July 29, 1912. 

4 Many misleading statements are made in this connection. The last official strike which 
the N.S.F.U./N.U.S. called nationally was 1911; the last it called anywhere, apart from 
holdups of odd ships, was 1912. But other unions have called official strikes of seagoing 
personnel — navigating officers, engineers, radio operators, cooks and stewards, seamen 
and firemen — and the last of these was not till 1929. There have been important unofficial 
strikes since then too, notably in 1933, 1955 and 1960. 

5 Charles P. Hopkins, “National Service” of British Seamen, 1914-1919 (Routledge, 
1920), Pp. 5. 

6 Hopkins (op. cit., p. 5), writing after the war, recollected only two, but there were 
others also; see N.S.F.U., Official Wages and Overtime Lists. Agreements (June 1913). 
That such machinery existed, in fact as well as on paper, is confirmed by Mr. Borlase, the 
historian of the union. 
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the relationship between the two sides; their own battles within the 
industry took on a different complexion when the country itself was 
at wat. Britain’s entry into the struggle had some immediate effects. 
One was that the (seagoing) engineers’ union, which had recently 
embarked on a strike, called it off. Another was that the executive of 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union met and decided to cooperate fuily 
in the war effort, shelving for the time being all campaigning on the 
seamen’s grievances ;! that was a momentous decision. 


As the war progressed the increased recruitment of foreign seamen 
(partly necessitated by the wartime shortage of British seamen),? and 
the enormous (if, in retrospect, short-lived) profits of the shipowners, 
were a considerable irritant; but the war situation restrained the union 
from drastic action. An additional factor lessening the discontent 
among the rank-and-file was of course the appreciable rise in wages 
which took place during the war; at its end the money wages of seamen 
and firemen were from 150 to 190 per cent higher than at the be- 
ginning.® But perhaps the most potent factor influencing both leaders 
and rank-and-file was the German conduct of the war at sea, and above 
all the sinking of the Lusitania. This unarmed passenger liner was 
torpedoed on May 7, 1915, with the loss of 1,198 lives. A great wave 
of revulsion swept the country; for Wilson the event left a particularly 
unpleasant taste, as he witnessed the apparently jubilant reaction of 
interned German seamen.‘ He developed a particularly intense hatred 
of the Germans ; and when the foreign enemy was detested as Germany 
was by Havelock Wilson, the domestic “enemy” — the Shipping 
Federation — was bound to appear in a more favourable light than 
formerly. 

Conversely, Wilson, seen from the point of view of the Shipping 
Federation, began to seem a less unattractive figure. He had thrown 
himself into the war against Germany with all the fierce energy and 
virulent oratory that had previously been directed against the 
Federation. Moreover, in the course of the war his long-standing 
opposition to the Labour Party > developed into a bitter contempt, 
1 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 13. 

* How far it really was necessary is arguable. See on the one hand Hopkins, op. cit., 
pp. 21-22, and on the other C. Ernest Fayle, The War and the Shipping Industry (O.U.P., 
1927), pp. 97-8 and 260-1. 

§ Hopkins, op. cit., p. 198. 

‘ Thid., p. 18, and Edward Tupper, Seamen’s Torch. The Life Story of Captain Edward 
Tupper (Hutchinson, 1938), pp. 111-4. 

5 In 1903, for example, he was busy organising opposition to the Labour Representation 


Committee throughout the North-East (F. Bealey and H. Pelling, Labour and Politics, 
1900-1906, Macmillan, 1958, p. 152). 
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as was demonstrated in the summer of 1917 in the matter of the 
proposed international socialist peace conference to be held in 
Stockholm.! All this made him appear in shipowners’ eyes a more 
responsible leader, and one more in tune with their fundamental 
outlook, than they had realised. 

In addition to this, the exigencies of the war themselves brought 
the Federation and the union into closer contact; on the question of 
overtime in port they had even met in conference together.? Clearly, 
in spite of the past, cooperation was not impossible. 


But among the seamen meanwhile there was growing unrest. In 
March 1916 those parts of the U.S.A.’s La Follette Act which removed 
the penalty of imprisonment for foreign seamen deserting in U.S, 
ports came into force. When America entered the war the following 
April the objection on patriotic grounds to deserting over there was 
greatly weakened; since the United States was with us in the war why 
not serve on her ships instead? Wages on American vessels were some 
80 per cent higher than those on British ships, and it is not surprising 
that numbers of British seamen did desert in American ports in the 
spring and summer of 1917. The heavy sentences imposed in Britain 
on returning deserters may have acted as a deterrent to some, but 
their general effect was rather to increase the rising resentment among 
British seamen.® 

By July of 1917 the unrest was such that the Ministry of Shipping 
determined to do what it could to calm things down. It set up a 
conciliation committee (composed of civil servants) and in August 
invited the Federation and the union to meet in conference with the 
committee to discuss the possibility of a national wage, the supply of 
seamen, and the regulation of the employment of “Chinese and other 
Natives”. These were hoary questions, but the unrest they were 
causing, at a time when the submarine warfare was at its height, made 
their settlement a matter of national urgency. Both sides accepted the 
invitation; the meeting took place on August 14, and it was agreed to 
set up a committee of representatives of the Federation and the union, 
under the chairmanship of a Ministry official. This new joint committee 
— the first in the industry at national level - met on August 22. 


1 Havelock Wilson was irreconcilably opposed to the whole campaign for an early peace, 
and used his hold over the seamen to prevent Labour Party delegates from leaving the 
country. See Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 36-7 and 141-4, and Tupper, op. cit., pp. 187-91. 

2 Fayle, op. cit., pp. 265-6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 261-2. 
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The first problem the joint committee considered was that of labour 
supply. The union representatives had proposed that the union should 
be the sole source of supply. The Federation was adamant in rejecting 
the idea —- this was after all something it had been founded to combat, 
and had fought against ever since. It seemed that deadlock had been 
reached, but then Havelock Wilson came up with the suggestion that 
there should be a single source of supply, jointly controlled. His 
proposal was straightway accepted.! If one single event were to be 
pinpointed as the most important in the history of labour relations 
in British shipping, it would be this agreement on the principle of 
joint supply. 

The joint committee then began discussions on a constitution for 
a national board to deal with wages and the supply of seamen. But 
meanwhile unrest was mounting, and at the end of September the 
crews of four transatlantic liners at Liverpool refused to sign on unless 
gtanted a substantial rise. The union was unable to persuade them to 
return to work pending a settlement. Within a day or two the Shipping 
Controller — the shipowner-civil servant whose powers in the wartime 
system of governmental control were extensive? — had not only 
granted a temporary rise, but had also agreed that national standard 
wage rates should be determined within four weeks. These terms had the 
support of the shipowners, and thus for the first time the principle of 
national rates had been conceded. On November 2 he announced that 
he had secured agreement to the formation of a National Maritime 
Board, and three weeks later it had been formed; on November 22 it 
held its first meeting, and a week after that the first national rates were 
announced. 


In four months the combination of unofficial strike action, national 
emergency, and government pressure had brought the owners to 
concede what they had been fighting against for years. The establish- 
ment of the National Maritime Board was an innovation even more 
radical than the introduction of national wage rates; Havelock Wilson 
had been advocating a joint board for the industry ever since the 
Federation had existed, but until the war the idea had been pooh- 
poohed as utterly out of the question. Now in 1917 it was agreed on, 
and set up, being formed on the basis of an equal number of 
representatives of either side, together with a chairman from the 
Ministry of Shipping. Separate “panels”, organised on the same 


1 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 46, and Fayle, op. cit., p. 266. 
2 See Fayle, op. cit., chapter 13. 
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principle, were established for deck officers; engineers; sailors 
and firemen; and cooks and stewards. The objects of the new body 
were threefold: 


“(a) the prevention and adjustment of differences between ship- 
ownets and seamen; 

(b) the establishment, revision, and maintenance of a National 
Standard rate (or rates) of wages and approved conditions of 
employment for seamen; 

(c) the consideration, regulation, and supervision of the supply, 
nationality, engagement, and discharge of seamen on British 
vessels by means of the establishment of a single source of 
supply jointly controlled by employers and employed, in 
accordance with the following general principles: 

(i) Equal rights of registration and employment must be 
secured for all seamen. Raw recruits to be registered as 
such. 

(ii) The shipowner shall have the right to select his own crew 
at any time through a jointly controlled supply office. 
Special arrangements to be made by the National Board 
to meet special cases such as coasting trade and shipping 
of substitutes. 

(iii) The seamen shall have the right to select their ship.” * 


The constitution also stipulated that the parties would not institute 
or in any way support a strike or lockout until the dispute had been 
referred to the Board, nor would they in any way support one in 
defiance of a Board decision. 

The National Maritime Board, running on these lines, functioned 
so well that when the Ministry of Shipping was to be dissolved and 
the Government suggested a bipartite Whitley council for the shipping 
industry, the Federation and the union welcomed the idea. So when 
the new constitution was drawn up in 1919 it no longer provided for 
a Ministry representative as chairman; there were to be no outsiders 
in the new Board.® 


1 The radio operators were not represented on the National Maritime Board until 1941. 
2 The constitution is given in full in Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 155-8; the revised constitution 
of 1919 on pp. 87-92. 

3 No one from outside the industry, that is. The Employers’ Association of the Port of 
Liverpool, which had remained aloof from the first Board, joined in the new one, which 
came officially into existence on January 1, 1920. The composition remained practically 
as before, with the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union (and a small Hull union, a satellite which 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was soon to absorb) representing ratings in the deck and 
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Thus in 1919 the National Maritime Board, which had been created 
in 1917 to meet a wartime need, was made a permanent institution, 
the only significant change being the withdrawal of the Government. 
The continuance in existence of the National Maritime Board meant 
an assured position for the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. “Joint 
control by employers and employed” meant in practice: joint control 
by the employers’ organisations and whichever union represents sailors 
and firemen on the Board. From the text of the Board’s constitution it 
would appear that a seaman may belong to any union he pleases, or 
to none; that is the clear implication of the first principle governing 
joint control — “Equal rights of registration and employment must be 
secured for all seamen.” That implication was, however, tacitly 
ignored, and the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union used “joint control” 
to enforce, as far as possible, the closed shop for the sections it 
represented. The union also ensured that no rival was admitted to the 
Board, by the simple expedient of threatening to withdraw if that did 
happen.? 


3. THE BRITISH SEAFARERS UNION, THE COOKS’ AND 
STEWARDS’ UNION, AND THEIR MERGER TO FORM 
THE AMALGAMATED MARINE WORKERS UNION 


It will be recalled that Wilson founded his union back in 1887. It was 
tightly called the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, since it was among 
sailors and firemen that its interests lay, though it did have some 
members among the cooks and stewards on the tramps. In the liners, 
where the catering department ? was represented in force, Wilson had 
no such success, though he spent a large sum in the attempt.? Then 
in the years preceding the Fist World War another attempt was 
made, this time by a man with considerable experience in the catering 
department on the liners, who had been fired by Cunard for agitating 


engine-room departments, and the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union those of the catering 
department. The navigating and engineer officers continued to be represented by their 
own unions, the only difference being that one representing masters now joined the Board. 
(The radio officers’ union did not join the Board till 1941.) 

1 See Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s evidence to the Dock Labour Inquiry (Court of Inquiry 
concerning Transport Workers. Wages and Conditions of Dock Labour vol. 1: Report 
and Evidence, 1920, Cmd. 936), p. 171; Sir W. Raeburn in Hansard vol. 164, p. 380 (May 
15, 1923); and Seaman of November 13, 1925. 3 

2 Merchant seamen are classified as belonging to three “departments”: deck, engineroom, 
and catering, the latter including ancillary staff such as cabin stewards. 

3 Cotter, speaking at the 1921 meeting of the N.T.W.F., quoted Wilson as having told 
him: “I spent £3,000 in trying to organise them but I could not do it.” (Report, p. 133). 
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against the influx of continental cooks and stewards on British ships: 
Joe Cotter. In March 1909 he founded the union which became known 
as the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. To begin with the new union 
made little headway, but Cotter joined in the 1911 strike, and his union 
increased its following immensely in consequence. By September it 
could claim a membership of 15,000.1 


The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union enjoyed a similar boost to its 
membership as a result of the strike. The strength of the Southampton 
branch, for instance, went — so it was claimed — from 400 at the 
beginning of 1911 to over 6,000 by October. Southampton being the 
first port to reach a settlement in the strike, the branch there was the 
first to reap the benefit: new recruits flocked in, and the branch had 
soon accumulated £1,000. Under the centralised system of finance? 
in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union this money should have been 
remitted to headquarters; that Southampton refused to do unless 
there was a full inquiry into the financial control and management of 
the union. The dispute with headquarters resulted in the secession of 
the Southampton branch in October.® 

Ten months later the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union suffered another 
breakaway, this time in Glasgow. In 1911 the Glasgow Trades Council 
had lent three of its prominent members, among them Emanuel 
Shinwell, to the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union to organise the Clyde- 
side seamen, and after the strike Shinwell became assistant branch 
secretary. Considering that those shore-workers (such as boiler-scalers) 
who got ships ready for putting to sea would be valuable allies in any 
future dispute, he began recruiting them too. But Havelock Wilson 
strongly disapproved, and the upshot was that the committee and 
officials in Glasgow were dismissed; the branch broke away in con- 
sequence. This was in August 1912. It was only a couple of months 
before the Glasgow and Southampton groups joined forces.4 

The British Seafarers’ Union, as the breakaway union was called, 
was not able to extend much outside Glasgow and Southampton. But 
the wartime shortage of seamen and the sentiment of national solidarity 
strengthened the B.S.U.’s position vis-a-vis the employers; in Glasgow 


1 Marine Caterer of September 1911. 

* See p. 379. 

3 Times of October 7 1911. 

4 Emanuel Shinwell: Conflict without Malice (Odhams, 1955), pp. 48 and 52; Times of 
August 21, 1912; Seaman of October 9, 1925. 

5 British Seafarers’ Union had been the name of the Southampton group, that in Glasgow 
being called the Scottish Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 
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the war brought official negotiations between the B.S.U. and the 
owners. But once the war emergency had passed the situation was 
different. The cooperation of Shinwell, the Glasgow B.S.U. leader, 
no longer seemed so important, and it also appeared less likely to be 
obtained, to judge by the militant company he kept. Mounting 
unrest among the workers on Clydeside culminated in riot and re- 
pression, accompanied by bloodshed, on January 31, 1919, and Shin- 
well was one of the labour leaders jailed for their supposed responsi- 
bility for the disturbance. By the time he came out again the B.S.U. 
in Glasgow had got into very poor shape. Some recovery was made, 
but all the while Havelock Wilson had been strengthening the position 
of his own Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 

Since Wilson’s union, unlike the B.S.U., was a national union anda 
large one — indeed by far the biggest of any of the seafarers’ unions in 
Britain — it had considerable advantages over its struggling rival. As 
the predominant union organising ratings it had been the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union that was originally invited to join in the discussions 
in 1917 which led to the formation of the National Maritime Board. 
And, again by reason of the size of its membership, the declared in- 
tention of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union to leave the Board if the 
breakaway B.S.U. were admitted was a threat of great force. By 
this means Wilson was able to exclude the B.S.U. both from the 
tripartite Board of 1917-19 | and its bipaitite successor. 


Thus, when the bipartite Board came into existence in January 1920 
the positions of the B.S.U. and the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union were 
very different. The B.S.U., its membership still very largely in the two 
ports of its origin, was outside the Board, and thus unable to take 
part in national negotiations; by contrast the Cooks’ and Stewards’ 
Union, with practically all the liner cooks and stewards in its ranks, 
was the body representing the catering department on the Board. 
But in the spring of 1920 the postwar freight boom broke, and the 
ensuing depression had far-reaching consequences. All the seafarers’ 
unions felt its effect to some extent; but one major change, for which 
the depression was in part responsible, was the drastic weakening of 
the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union which took place during the summer 
of 1921. 


By the spring of 1921 freights had fallen back to about their 1914 


1 This despite the B.S.U.’s strong desire to take part and the sympathy with which the 
Board’s first chairman regarded that desire. (Sir Leo Money’s evidence to the Dock Labour 
Inquiry, loc. cit.) 
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level,! and the National Maritime Board agreed to an all-round wage 
reduction of £2 10s. It was a year since the decline in freights had set 
in — the Chamber of Shipping index of tramp freights registered a drop 
of 74 per cent from March 1920 to March 1921; a wage cut was bound 
to come, as it already had in many shore industries. £2 1os., the cut 
agreed, was a much smaller one than the employers had sought,? and, 
though hardly a victory, at least a compromise which reflected little or 
no discredit on the union negotiators.? Havelock Wilson’s attitude, 
both in 1921 and in the years that followed, was that in these times of 
heavy unemployment and severe depression in the industry it was 
better to refrain from strike action and secure the best bargain that 


ee 


negotiation would yield than to strike and then be forced to accept 


whatever terms the owners cared to offer.4 He was able to carry with 
him all but two of the unions represented on the Board: one of the 
two which stood out was the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, led by Joe 
Cotter.5 Cotter went so far as to bring his men out on strike. 

The strength of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union in the catering 
department of the liners ® was reflected in the response to the strike 
call — the Ministry of Labour estimated the number of cooks and 
stewards who came out as some 10,000.? And yet in four weeks the 
strike had collapsed. 

To suppose that a strike by the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union in 
isolation, at a time when so many thousands were out of work, 


_— 


would be successful, was foolish. Nor were the shipowners lacking | 


in resource; within six days of the start of the strike the Cunard 


company brought some 350 volunteers from its office staff in Birken- | 


head to Southampton to replace the strikers from the Aguitania. 


1 Fayle, op. cit., p. 390. 

2 They had asked for a £4 10s. cut in the monthly pay of sailors, firemen, and officers, and 
a £5 10s. cut in that of cooks and stewards. In percentage terms that meant very different 
things for different sections, but for an A.B., for example, it was a cut of over 30 per cent, 
3 We must distinguish between the outcome of the negotiations (which, though hard on 
the seaman, represented probably the best that could be got) and Wilson’s cavalier treat- 


ment both of the other unions involved and of his own rank-and-file. On the resultant 


dissension within the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, see below, p. 407. 


4 On Wilson’s position during this period see Seaman of April 13, 1923, and United 


Operative Plumbers and Domestic Engineers Association, Quarterly Report no. 204 
(October 1925), p. 2. 

5 The other was the Association of Coastwise Masters, Mates, and Engineers, which four 
years later was absorbed into the T.G.W.U. 

® “Practically 100 per cent of the class of employee concerned” (Times of May 7, 1921). 
7 Labour Gazette, July 1921. 

8 By the early summer, when the strike took place, a third of insured seamen were regis- 
tered as unemployed: in May 31.7, in June 32.6 per cent (Labour Gazette). 
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e The ship was fully booked and something of a test case; it sailed on 
. time. Not all the 350 clerks were finally needed, but their mass im- 
p | portation had the desired “demonstration effect”.1 For those cooks and 
id stewards who were prepared to blackleg in an official strike of their 
it | | own union the owners had another card to play: promotion.? And in 
d, the organisation of strike-breaking the shipowners were not alone; they 
of enjoyed the active support of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, which 
e, laboured mightily to keep the ships manned. 

of | Another major factor in the failure of strike was Cotter himself. 
as Not for nothing did the Seaman, the journal of the Sailors’ and Fire- 
at men’s Union, refer to him as “Explosive Joe”.* The strike was a hasty 
pt and ill-advised undertaking. The conclusion that Cotter, having got 
ith too big for his boots, had this time overreached himself,5 was eagerly 
he drawn by Wilson and his colleagues, and was lent some authority by 


foe } ~— the notorious “Circular no. 35” which went out during the strike over 
Cotter’s name.® In it the writer advocated the damaging of fittings and 


ing furniture on board ship, the destruction and mislaying of linen and 
ike cutlery, and the putting of passengers’ luggage in the wrong places.’ 
und The owners were infuriated, and the circular must also be blamed for 


the some members losing confidence in Cotter and his union. On the 
Liverpool lines, for example, numbers of chief and second stewards 
. in broke away to form their own association — nothing so disreputable 


rk$ as a “union” — the Mercantile Caterers’ Guild.® 
in 
- What with the failure of the strike, the loss of members, the hostility 
cen- of the shipowners, and the alienation of Havelock Wilson, Cotter 
ia. began to feel the need of an alliance. At about this time Wilson, having 
1 Times of May 13 and 16, 1921; Ben H. Russell in British Shipping, November 1959. 
} 2 Marine Caterer, September 1921. 
3, and 3 Tupper, op. cit., pp. 259-60. In Glasgow, by contrast, the B.S.U. brought some seamen 
ferent and firemen out in support of the strikers (Times, May 14 and 21, 1921). 
- cent, 4 The flavour of the twenties, as far as trade unionism in shipping is concerned, is well 
rd on conveyed by the epithets used, of which “Have-a-lot Wilson” was one of the more inspired. 
treat- The Seaman referred to those who led the opposition to Wilson and his union, variously, 
ultant as “job-seekers”, “adventurers and gasbags”, “rats”, “Reds”, ‘‘a crowd of unwashed 
| aliens”, “vultures”, “loafers”, and “parasites”. Emanuel Shinwell, being from the for- 
Snited mation of the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union (see below) its National Organiser, 
). 204 was a key figure in that opposition, and a pet aversion; the Seaman descended to the vilest 
anti-semitism in the effort to discredit him. (See Seaman of August-December 1925.) 
+h four 5 See for example Seaman of June 15, 1923. 
6 He later denied responsibility for it. It would not be out of character’if he were the 
1921). author; by the same token one cannot rule out the possibility that Wilson or one of his 


colleagues “arranged for” the circular. 
e regis- ? [Liverpool] Journal of Commerce, Dec. 2, 1921. 
| § Times of May 21, 1921. 
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fallen out with the National Transport Workers’ Federation, seceded 
from that body,! and the N.T.W.F. leaders then decided to try and 
promote an amalgamation of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union with 
the British Seafarers’ Union, to form a new seamen’s union.? The plan 
suited both the struggling B.S.U. and the now greatly weakened 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. 

Relations between the N.T.W.F. and the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union had in fact been strained for some years. As one delegate 
from a land transport union * complained at the 1921 meeting of the 
N.T.W.E., “Mr. Wilson has often told us that his connection with the 
Federation was held by a very thin thread [...]. We are continually 
chided, ridiculed and chaffed by Mr. Wilson on any occasion when we 
try to say that we are going to fight.” 4 There was, too, considerable 
personal antipathy between Robert Williams, the secretary of the 
N.T.W.F., and Havelock Wilson.' Wilson’s actions at the time of the 
miners’ strike in April brought matters to a head; his union was 
apparently liable not merely to disregard N.T.W.F. policy and flout 
N.T.W.F. decisions but also to undertake determined strike-breaking 
action. Thus it was that in June 1921 the N.T.W.F. executive decided 


1 The N.T.W.F., linked with the striking miners through the Triple Alliance, had resolved 
to boycott the moving of coal stocks and the importing of coal. The Antwerp dockers 
responded by a general withdrawal of labour in support of the British miners; but the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union under Havelock Wilson made a special effort to see that the 
flow of coal from Belgium continued unimpeded — its members not only shipped coal from 
Antwerp, they also loaded it. As a result the N.T.W.F. annual conference, meeting in June, 
instructed the N.T.W.F. executive to hold an investigation into the conduct of the Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union with regard to Federation policy and instructions. But the union 
sent in its resignation instead. 

2 The initiative seems to have been taken by the N.T.W.F. See Report of N.T.W.F. annual 
meeting, 1922, pp. 21-22 and 63. 

3 The National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers. 

4 Report of 1921 N.T.W.F. meeting, p. 126. See also Seaman of May 18, 1923. 

5 Their differences were not confined to N.T.W.F. affairs, but went deeper. Bob Williams 
was a leftwinger. A conscientious objector during the war, he had campaigned for an 
early peace; he had welcomed the Bolshevik revolution, visited Russia, received the Soviet 
Military Medal from Trotsky; until his expulsion in April 1921 he was for a time a member 
of the Communist party. Havelock Wilson by contrast had been, for nigh on thirty years, 
an unswerving Liberal of the Lib-Lab variety; he was a biting critic of socialism, with a 
long record of opposition to the Labour Party, let alone the Communists, whom he 
abhorred. During the war he had stumped the country making jingoistic speeches; his 
services to recruiting had been such (together with his services to national savings) as 
to win him the C.B.E. He had used his position as President of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union to prevent several labour leaders (Macdonald, Jowett, Henderson, Huysmans) 
from leaving the country on wartime missions of which he disapproved, and through the 
agency of his right-hand man “Captain” Tupper regularly dispatched seamen to break up 
meetings of pacifists. 
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to foster a rival to Wilson’s union. Bob Williams acted as chairman 
of the various conferences between the B.S.U. and the Cooks’ and 
Stewards’ Union which led to the decision to amalgamate, and he was 
the first trustee of the new organisation which resulted ! — the Amal- 
gamated Marine Workers’ Union. It came officially into being on 
January 1, 1922. 


4. HAVELOCK WILSON’S COUNTER-ATTACK AND 
EVENTUAL VICTORY 
From the autumn of 1921, when the move to amalgamate came out 
into the open, to the final extinction of the A.M.W.U. in early 1927, 
Havelock Wilson waged unceasing war on this new rival to his union. 
His principal measures to counter it were four: recruiting campaigns; 
the “P.C.5”; strikebreaking; and litigation. 

On October 18, 1921 he convened a conference of representatives 
of cooks and stewards from all the ports.? Prior to that summer and 
the disastrous strike of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union there had 
apparently been an understanding between Cotter and Wilson that 
Cotter’s union (the Cooks and Stewards) would organise the catering 
department on the liners and Wilson’s union (the Sailors and Firemen) 
the catering department on the tramps, and neither would interfere 
with the other. But now that Cotter was joining forces with the 
breakaway B.S.U. in a bid to supplant the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, Wilson began recruiting in what had formerly been Cotter’s 
preserve. How representative the cooks and stewards were who 
attended Wilson’s conference on October 18 is a matter of doubt,* but 
it served to give his recruitment campaign a much-needed boost. 

In spite of Wilson’s impressive claims,' his attempt to enrol the 
liner catering department in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union seems 
to have had very limited success. That a substantial decline in the 
membership of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union took place is borne 
out by a combination of pointers, each insufficient in itself, but to- 
gether adding up to convincing evidence.® Cotter lost several thousand 
1 Marine Worker, April 1922. 

2 See Daily Herald, Oct. 19, 1921. 

3 Seaman, June 15, 1923. 

4 Daily Herald, Oct. 27, 1921. 

5 Southern Daily Echo (Southampton), Nov. 18, 1921; Seaman, Nov. 25, 1921. 

6 Firstly the tone and phraseology of the editorial appeal for solidarity in the union 
journal, the Marine Caterer, of August 1921. Secondly the fact that the membership on 
which the A.M.W.U. affiliated to the T.U.C. in 1922 was no greater than that on which the 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union alone affiliated in 1921. Thirdly, the membership figures given 
by the Times on May 7, 1921, and by Ben Mollan in court on June 1, 1926 (Times, June 2, 
1926); these suggest a decline of 10,000, or one third, from May 1921 to the end of the year. 
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members; but the number Wilson was able to get to join his union 
was apparently negligible. 


With his next move, the “P.C.5”, Wilson had much more success. The 
accession of the Liverpool employers’ association to the National 
Maritime Board, when that body was set up anew at the beginning 
of 1920, meant that all but a tiny fraction of the country’s merchant 
tonnage was now within the coverage of the Board, and subject to its 
regulations. Still, not quite all ships were included, and not all 
companies that belonged to the Board toed the line when it was 
inconvenient to do so. One way and another the British Seafarers’ 
Union, though excluded from the Board and in opposition to Wilson, 
did manage during the first three postwar years to keep its head above 
water; it had a difficult time, but the localised nature of its membership 
had its advantages. Viewed nationally however the B.S.U. was an 
outsider; to Wilson and his union at best an irritant, at worst a latent 
threat. Once the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union formally withdrew from 
the Board and proposed to merge with the breakaway B.S.U., it 
too posed a threat to the established order. 

The contempt which Wilson poured on the projected merger, the 
misleading statements, the attempt to recruit liner cooks and stewards 
to his own union — all this was of no avail; the amalgamation went 
through. It soon became apparent that some new measure would be 
needed if the rival was to be killed off. Wilson and his colleagues 
decided that control of the labour supply must be tightened, by pro- 
viding machinery, as foolproof as possible, to ensure that (as far as 
ratings were concerned) none but members of the Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union got taken on. The owners were on the whole only too 
glad to join in a scheme which promised to nip a militant union in the 
bud.? 

Thus it was that April 1922 saw the introduction ® of the “P.C.5” 
system. Under this arrangement any sailor or fireman wishing to 


1 Speaking at the 1945 meeting of the National Union of Seamen (that was the name taken 
by the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union in 1926), the Assistant General Secretary (Catering) 
said: “[...] prior to this [1942] the organisation of the Liner Catering personnel had never 
really been seriously tackled by us. Thousands of men had been outside of the movement 
since 1921 [...]”. [Report, p. 45.] The same process as in 1921 — a special conference to 
launch a recruiting campaign in the liner catering department, and then extravagant 
claims on the response it was achieving — was tried again in 1925 (Seaman, Aug. 28 and 
Sept. 25, 1925), but once again the result was disappointing. 

2 See the judgment of Mr. Justice Sargant in the case of Reynolds v. The Shipping 
Federation, Wilson, and Clark (High Court, Chancery Division, July 25, 1923). 

3 More precisely the reintroduction of a wartime measure (Seaman of April 1, 1936). 
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obtain employment had to obtain a card known as a P.C.5 from 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and stamped by it, and then get 
it stamped by the owners’ organisation. In other words, “It is a 
form which shows that a man applying for a position has been passed 
as acceptable both to the owners and the union”. In fact of course the 
union passed only its own members, and they had to be paid-up 
members too.? 

The P.C.5 had an immediate effect. One official of the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union reported that, as far as his branch was concerned, it 
had brought about an amazing change. Men who had not paid up for 
a long period “came cap in hand to try and get the P.C.5 card. [...] On 
Saturday alone, a day when usually they could not collect a tanner, 
they had obtained the sum of £60 from men signing on. He was glad 
of the arrangement, because it established a better spirit with the 
Federation offices.” § The rank-and-file was apprehensive, resenting 
particularly having to enter the offices of the Shipping Federation; 
according to another branch official the older seamen suggested “that 
after having fought the Federation they are being driven back to 
them.” 4 

To the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union the new scheme was, 
as intended, a grave blow. There were protest meetings and protest 
marches, questions in Parliament, a T.U.C. inquiry. Harry Gosling 
spoke for many trade unionists when he said, in his presidential 
address to the National Transport Workers’ Federation that June: 
“[...] we strongly advocate agreements which provide a monopoly 
of employment for our respective organisations; but when the 
monopoly is purchased at the price of violating all the best of our 
Trade Union traditions, some of us think the price is too high.” > But 
apart from protesting there was little that could be done. 

The A.M.W.U. did not die an immediate death, however. The P.C.5 
did not get applied universally; three and a half years after its intro- 


 Tbid. 

2 Sometimes, of course, in a period of such high employment, a seaman had been out of 
work for several weeks or months, and was hard put to it to bring his union payments up 
to date. In principle latitude was given in such cases, but in practice not frequently enough 
to prevent there being many instances of real hardship. (See for example Bristol Gazette, 
Aug. 19, 1922; Western Mail, Sept. 2, 1922; Pall Mall, Feb. 15, 1923; Hansard vol. 164, 
p. 387 (May 15, 1923); Marine Worker, Oct. 1925.) 

3 P.C.5. J. Havelock Wilson’s attempt to enslave the British Seamen Exposed. Verbatim 
Report of an Extraordinary Meeting held at the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, 
Head Office, April 23rd, 1922 (A.M.W.U., 1922). In Shinwell cuttings book, p. 42. 

4 Thid. 

5 Report of 1922 meeting, p. 13. 
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duction it was still not in full swing on Merseyside, for example.! 
The A.M.W.U. managed to retain several thousands in membership, 
particularly in the liners sailing from Liverpool and Southampton, 
On the tramps the position was more difficult, as they signed men on 
and off at a variety of ports; some men found it advisable to carry 
both an A.M.W.U. card and a Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union card — but 
most found the latter sufficient. 


Though the introduction of the P.C.5 did not bring about the im- 
mediate collapse of the A.M.W.U., it did weaken it considerably, since 
it made it much more difficult to recruit and retain members.” And on 
the rare occasions when the A.M.W.U. ventured strike action, the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union did all it could to break the strike. In the 
course of the A.M.W.U.’s brief existence (from January 1922 to 
early 1927) it was involved in three strike episodes of importance: 
those of March-April 1923, August-November 1925 (both against 
wage cuts), and May 1926, the General Strike. 

The first of these episodes, in the spring of 1923, involved only a 
handful of ships. Most of the strikers were A.M.W.U. members, out 
with the full backing of their union, but a few belonged to the Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union, and were on unofficial strike. The port chiefly 
affected was Southampton, where 200 firemen walked off on April 6; 
substitutes were found within a couple of days.* To the rapid replace- 
ment of strikers the owners added the invocation of legal sanctions 











against the breaking of articles; at Southampton alone 134 strikers | 


were arrested,‘ and after that there was no more trouble. 

In March 1924 the T.U.C. managed to get the two parties — the 
A.M.W.U. and the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union - together, and 
negotiations under the auspices of the T.U.C. were begun, to see if 
this bitter inter-union strife could not be stopped, and some formula 


1 The writer of the “Man at the Wheel” column reported in the Seaman of November 27, 
1925: “I find every time I go to the Humber ports quite a large number of Liverpool men 
shipping, and some of them have never had P.C.5 before. [...] I have often heard them say 
they wished it was in full swing on the Merseyside.” 

2 John Bull of August 5, 1922 reported: “If one gets into conversation with a seaman - 
sailor, fireman, cook or steward — it is about three to one that he will say something dis- 
paraging about the officials of his Union. Should he belong to the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union his grievance is generally that the chief concern of the officials is to see that he 


doesn’t get a ship until he has paid up his dues. If he is a member of the Marine Workers’ | 


Union he will complain that the officials are not able to do anything for him, except at 
Southampton and Liverpool, and that membership absolutely bars him from getting a 
ship at most ports.” 

3 Times, April 7 and 9, 1923. 

4 Times, April 26, 1923. 
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for amalgamation found. The talks dragged on for over a year, in the 
course of which time it became abundantly clear that the only terms 
on which Havelock Wilson was prepared to agree to amalgamation 
of his union with the A.M.W.U. were ones which left no doubt on the 
identity of the victor: “the three leading spirits” 1 of the A.M.W.U. - 
Shinwell, Lewis, and McKinlay, all ex-B.S.U. — were not to be offered 
posts in the enlarged Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union that would result 
from the absorption of the A.M.W.U., but compensated instead, each 
to the tune of £1,000; in other words, paid off, on the condition that 
in future they would keep strictly out of seamen’s affairs.2 These 
terms were refused, and in April 1925 the deadlock was so complete 
that even the patient T.U.C. peacemakers had to admit defeat, and 
the negotiations were abandoned.* 

A curious feature of these terms was that the much abused Cotter - 
“Explosive Joe” —- who had been President of the A.M.W.U. ever 
since its formation, was not among the A.M.W.U. leaders to be paid 
off; in contrast to Shinwell, Lewis and McKinlay his services apparent- 
ly would be acceptable. His enthusiasm for the Amalgamated Marine 
Workers’ Union had long since evaporated, and he had taken to 
pursuing an obstructionist policy. By June 1925 his colleagues had had 
enough, and at the annual general meeting held that month he was 
fired, in consequence of his “persistent refusal [...] to carry out his 
obligations to his members, by holding up the funds and the work of 
the Union, thereby failing in his position of trust, and further because 
of his advocacy of dissolution and neglect of the interests of the 
Union [...].” 4 Within a few weeks Cotter was openly in the Wilson 
1 Shinwell, op. cit., p. 57. 

* The Seaman of November 27, 1925 put it thus: “As a final solution the N.S. & F.U. 
offered to compensate the non-seamen officials to the extent of £3,000, if they would clear 
out and leave the seafaring men to settle their own affairs. [...] There was one thing they 
would not have, and that was shoremen, especially Tailors, Watchmakers, and ex-Postmen, 
managing seamen’s affairs.” Thus the official journal of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 
It is true that none of the three had ever been a seafarer, but that had not prevented Wilson 
from giving them responsible posts in his union back in 1910-12 — Shinwell had been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Glasgow branch, Thomas Lewis Secretary of the 
Southampton branch, and James McKinlay head of the union’s insurance department; 
but they had all left Wilson’s union. As for not having shoremen managing seamen’s affairs, 
since 1911 the most influential people in the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union had been, apart 
ftom Wilson himself, Father Hopkins, an Anglican clergyman, and “Captain” Tupper, a 
bankrupt company promoter turned private detective. (Father Hopkins died in 1922, but 


Tupper was active for many years more, and in 1925 ran the union when Wilson visited 
North America.) 


* On these negotiations see Reports of Trade Union Congress, 1924, pp. 173-4, and 
1925, pp. 219-21. 
* Report of A.M.W.U. annual meeting, 1925. 
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camp. In August there were reports that he was going to become an 
official of Wilson’s union,! and they proved to be correct.? 

On August 21 a strike of British seamen against a wage reduction 
broke out in Australia — within a day or two Cotter sent the Secretary 
of the Marine Stewards’ Union there a telegram advising him that “the 
whole of the men in the catering department in Great Britain are 
standing loyally by Havelock Wilson.” * (Wilson, whose union now 
represented cooks and stewards on the National Maritime Board, had 
just launched a second drive to get the liner cooks and stewards to 
join his union, and Joe Cotter supported this campaign.) Two or 
three weeks later Cotter, together with Havelock Wilson and others, 
addressed the crew of the Mauretania in New York; the Seaman 
reported Cotter’s speech thus: “He candidly confessed that he had 
made mistakes in the past and was out to made good. He was deter- 
mined to lend his aid to negotiations round a table, and he would 
steadily oppose strikes, which were simply the destroyer of the work- 
men’s homes.” 5 Evidently a transformation had come over “Explosive 
Joe”. 





eneeene tai 


The cause of the strike, which was not limited to Australian ports, was 
a wage cut agreed on by the National Maritime Board. From August 
12 ® there was sporadic strike action in British ports. In London a 
Central Strike Committee was formed, with the active support of 
the seamen’s section of the Minority Movement,’ and it was this 
Committee which alone ran the strike in Britain till the end of the 
month. Only then did the A.M.W.U. join in, making the strike an 
official one as far as its members were concerned.’ For a time the 
A.M.W.U. and the Communist-backed Central Strike Committee 
managed to work together, but difficulties soon arose, and by mid- 
September they were at loggerheads, particularly over the control of 





1 See for example Syren and Shipping, August 15, 1925. 
2 See below, p. 407, note 4. 

3 Times, August 27 and 28, 1925. } 
* See above, p. 398, note 1. 

5 Seaman, September 25, 1925. 

® Labour Gazette, November 1925, p. 398. 

7 Minority Movement was the name, from 1923, of the British section of the Red Inter- | 
national of Labour Unions; this British section was “not an organisation of unions but | 
only of revolutionary minorities of unions”, though that policy was later modified. (See | 
H. Pelling, The British Communist Party. A Historical Profile, (Black, 1958), pp. 24-7, 56, ) 
70-1.) 

8 Times, August 31 and September 1, 1925. 
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pickets. But the tension really went deeper: each wanted to run the 
strike in its own way, and each had a different end in view.1 

Meanwhile the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was busy trying to 
break the strike. On September 2, for example, the Times reported 
that in Cardiff, where many seamen had been unemployed for twelve 
months, there were men to spare, and “[...] officials of the union [the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union] sent a considerable number of surplus 
men to Southampton to take the place of strikers in that port.” As 
Tupper wrote later, the Southampton representative of the Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union “fetched loyal Union crews from all over the 
shop and got them on board liners, down the Water at night, in their 
hundreds” ;? Tupper himself (he was running the show since Wilson 
was in North America at the time) was in daily consultation with the 
chairman of the Shipping Federation.? The Federation for its part 
revived that well-tried strike-breaking device, the depot ship.* The 
outcome of all this was that the Federation was able to man the ships 
with generally only minor delays; the historian of the Federation tells 
us that during the strike nearly 3,500 seamen were transferred from 
one District to another to fill the places of strikers, and over 17,000 
seamen were supplied locally.5 

In South Africa and Australia, however, British seamen struck 
in large numbers, and to much better effect. In neither of these two 
countries was there the reserve of labour both suitable and willing 
to blackleg striking seamen that there was in Britain.* But the owners 
were determined not to be beaten. Here were men signing on in 
Britain, sailing to a Dominion port were strike action would be more 
effective than at home, and then — though under articles - coming out 


1 See particularly the International Seafarer (an M.M. journal) of August-September 1925, 
which says of the A.M.W.U.: “[...] they entered primarily to poach members from the 
N.S.F.U. - a tactic the Central Strike Committee disagreed with.” 

2 Tupper, op. cit., p. 274. 

3 Tbid., p. 276. 

4 Marine Worker, October 1925, p. 10. 

5 Powell, op. cit., p. 33. In Federation terminology the “District” covers a sizeable area: 
in 1925 there were 21 in Great Britain, such as Southampton, Mersey, and Thames. 

6 In South Africa, with its negligible maritime population, the companies contemplated 
importing lascars from India to break the strike, but public opinion, both English and 
Afrikaner, was so incensed at the idea that it had to be abandoned. Nor did the South 
African Government help the shipowners: it detained numbers of strikers as “prohibited 
immigrants”, placing them in tolerably comfortable camps, the shipowners being liable 
for the cost of their keep. In Australia the strike enjoyed the support of influential trade 
unions, and became confused with domestic labour issues; the federal Government did 
what it could to smash the strike, but the mass recruitment of strikebreakers was out of the 
question. , 
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in their thousands; this was a new tactic, bold and intelligent. To the 
owners it seemed explosive in its implications, and they resolved to 
hold out until the strike collapsed. Aided in Britain by the heavy 
unemployment and the collaboration of Wilson’s union, and in 
Australia by the vigorous action of the right-wing federal Govern. 
ment, the owners were in fact able to stand their ground until the | 
strike disintegrated. 

The end of the strike was as ragged as its beginning. On October 12 
the A.M.W.U. called it off, in Britain and South Africa; but the 
Central Strike Committee did not concede defeat until a week later, 
In Australia the committee which had been set up to run the strike 
there kept it going till the end of November. All in all the strike, | 
extending over sixteen weeks and affecting ports in three continents, 
had involved probably some 10-15,000 British seamen.” 

The strikers gained nothing. But for Havelock Wilson the episode 
resulted in a victory; not merely was the strike broken, but the Nation- 
al Maritime Board survived. It had weathered the onset of depression, 
and its continuance; and now it stood the test of a major strike, which 
Wilson had been unable to prevent. When the owners’ side of the 
National Maritime Board met, on October 31, 1925, to reassess their 
relations with the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, they noted that “Mr. 
Wilson had done everything in his power to stop the strike, but his 
remonstrances had no effect whatever upon the recalcitrant section of 
his members.” 4 The union had proved incapable of keeping its side 
of the bargain which was implicit in the P.C.5 system — that the owners 
would employ only union men, and the union keep the men in order. 
But the owners recognised that to dismantle any of the National 


1 The Government had been suffering from left-wing labour agitation for some time, and | 
was anxious to put a stop to it; it had recently secured the passage of legislation to make 
deportation a possible counter-measure, and now sought to use this new power to deport 
certain Australian seamen’s union leaders who wete held to be responsible for the current 
trouble. The opposition was considerable, but the Government went to the country on this 
issue — and returned to power with an increased majority. Proceedings were instituted 
against the labour leaders in question, and the strike collapsed. 

2 This is necessarily a rough estimate, based on the Ministry of Labour figure of strikers in 
Britain (5,000 - Labour Gazette, Nov. 1925, p. 398) and reports in the Times relating to 
the strike at South African, Australian and New Zealand ports. 

3 Though the A.M.W.U. branch in Glasgow did claim an increase in membership “by 
leaps and bounds” in the months following the strike; “The men have at last awakened to 
the fact that there is something in being members of a clean, fighting Union.”(Marine 
Worker, January 1926.) 

* Powell, op. cit., p. 33. 
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Maritime Board machinery could have consequences far graver than 
the occasional unofficial strike; and so it survived. 

The following year was the year of the General Strike. When the 
General Council of the T.U.C. issued its strike call, the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union was the only union included in those instructions 
which chose to disregard them.? In consequence most seamen did not 
strike. A.M.W.U. members came out however; so, unofficially, did a 
number of members of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, notably in 
London, on Merseyside, and on Tyneside. The strike was most effec- 
tive in London; there the Shipping Federation found to its surprise 
that it “could get no assistance in obtaining substitute crews locally”, 
and the recruitment and deployment of strikebreakers had to be con- 
ducted with secrecy. The Federation (which lent its depot ship to the 
Port of London Authority to house volunteer dock labour) chartered 
two launches and borrowed a dockyard tug from Chatham; in this 
way, “Except in one instance, no vessels requiring crews in London 
wete detained.” With the notable exception of the Tower Hill and 
Mersey branches, where the officials revolted against Havelock Wilson, 
the organisation of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was once 
again used to help the Shipping Federation break a strike. 

That summer of 1926 also witnessed Wilson’s master stroke in the 
war against the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union. An A.M.W.U. 
official by the name of Booth,® who had gone over to Wilson, went to 
the High Court for a declaration that the amalgamation between the 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union and the B.S.U. four and a half years 
before was null and void, and an injunction restraining the A.M.W.U. 
from dealing with the property or assets of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ 
Union. Former officials of that body gave evidence purporting to 
show that the ballot in the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union had been a 
fraud,® that the 50 per cent poll required by law had not been obtained, 


! One significant innovation in the system was made: it was agreed to engage only men 
who signed a pledge that they would abide by the wages and conditions agreed by the 
Maritime Board (ibid., p. 34). 

? Havelock Wilson refused to call a strike until he had taken a ballot of members in U.K. 
potts, as required by the union constitution. (The same rule, which applied to any general 
- i.e. other than local — strike of seamen, had enabled him to refuse to join in the national 
sympathy strike in 1912; see above, p. 385.) On May 5, the day the strike call from the 
General Council went out, the ballot was already in progress, but had not yet been 
completed. Its result (which was against striking) was announced the same day that the 
General Strike was called off. 

3 Powell, op. cit., p. 34. 

* Thid., p. 35. 

5 Formerly an official in Cotter’s Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. 

§ One branch secretary said that he had personally filled up 200 ballot papers, 
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that Cotter’s declaration that the provisions of the relevant Acts had 
been complied with was untrue, and that he himself had falsified the 
official return on the number of members. In consequence, on June 1, 
the judge made a declaration that the amalgamation was not valid, 
and granted an injunction restraining the A.M.W.U. from dealing 
with the funds or property of the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union.! 

The disentanglement, to the satisfaction of the law and the notori- 
ously litigious Havelock Wilson, of the A.M.W.U. funds and property, 
separating out what belonged to the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union and 
what to the B.S.U., would have cost a fabulous sum, considering the 
scope for argument and the length of time the two unions had been 
operating as one. Worse still, even to begin to spend money on sorting 
the business out — or on anything else — would have laid the A.M.W.U. 
wide open to the charge of illegally spending Cooks and Stewards 
money, in defiance of an order of the High Court... Wilson had 
effectively hamstrung the A.M.W.U. A number of officials carried on 
for a time without pay, but that could not continue indefinitely, and 
finally, early in 1927, the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union quietly 
folded up. Its membership by then had dwindled drastically, but its 
funds — which it could not touch — were considerable. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies has them still. 

Thus was the strange demise of the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ 
Union. Born, it was claimed, to be the long-awaited “One Big Union” 
for seamen, it was finally wiped out after five years by the union it had 
sought to replace. Now, the A.M.W.U. having gone, the position of 
Havelock Wilson’s union seemed unassailable. But the next three 
years were to bring a fight with a mightier rival —- the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 


5- DISSENSION, ISOLATION, AND THE STRUGGLE 
WITH THE T.G.W.U. 


Ever since the infancy of his union, back in the 1880’s, Wilson had had 
trouble with his officials. Some, doubtless, particularly in those early 
days, were lazy, incompetent, or dishonest. Others, certainly, were 
able, and devoted to the interests of seamen, but unable to reconcile 
themselves to Wilson and his methods. We have seen how breakaways 
in 1911 and 1912 involved the parent union in prolonged struggle, 
ending only in 1927. After 1917, and particularly in the 1920’s, Wilson’s 
increasingly harmonious relations with the Shipping Federation 
brought renewed dissension within the union, 


* Times, June 2, 1926, 
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In 1921 his first acceptance of a wage cut, following the postwar 
slump in freights, gave rise to a wave of unrest (on which the Commu- 
nists capitalised) and “vigilance committees” and “solidarity com- 
mittees” were set up in a number of ports. The union held a ballot on 
the reduction, but the result was never announced.! Other wage 
reductions followed, in 1922, 1923, and 1925,? and each occasion 
brought renewed unrest, caused, as had been the case in 1921, as 
much by the manner of the acceptance of the cut as by the cut itself. 
In 1925, for example, the executive council of the union was not given 
a chance to vote until the news of agreement on the cut had already 
appeared in the press.* In 1926 the officials of the Tower Hill and 
Mersey branches brought men out in compliance with the strike call 
of the T.U.C. General Council, but in defiance of Havelock Wilson; 
he sacked them. The year after that he fired eight more of the union’s 
officials — including the then General Secretary (Wilson himself was 
“General President”) and the National Organiser of the Catering 
Department — because they opposed his policy of support for break- 
away company unions in the minefields of Nottinghamshire and 
South Wales.4 

Meanwhile the isolation of Wilson’s union from the wider labour 
movement was growing. In the international sphere Wilson had re- 
fused to rejoin the I.T.F. after the war, until the summer of 1925, 
when his union re-entered, only to withdraw the following year.5 
At home the position went from bad to worse. In 1921 the union left 
the National Transport Workers’ Federation. In 1922 it was dis- 
affiliated from the Labour Party by a rule designed especially for the 
case of the union, which had been financing Wilson’s candidature 
against Labour;’ in 1923 it was readmitted, but it withdrew in January 


1 British Seafarer, June 1921. 

* There was a rise in 1924, but this was nullified by the cut the following year. Significantly, 
while the rise came into effect in two stages, months apart, so as to oblige the owners, the 
cut was implemented at one go. 

5 International Seafarer, August-September 1925. 

£ See Times of Aug. 2, 11, 18, and Sept. 24, 1927. The Catering Department Organiser was 
none other than Joe Cotter. 

5 LT.F. Report on Activities [...] for the Years 1924 and 1925 (Amsterdam ,1926), p. 11, 
and Report and Accounts for the Years 1926 and 1927 (Amsterdam, 1928), p. 64. 

6 See above, p.396.When the N.T.W.F. was reconstituted in 1924 Wilson’s union rejoined; 
but the union formed the greater part of the membership of this new N.T.W.F., which was 
a body of no importance. 


"See Reports of Labour Party Conferences of 1922 (pp. 177-8, 180-1) and 1923 (pp. 85, 
181-2). 
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1927.1 In that year even the T.U.C. was forced to move against Wilson’s 
union, though it had not done so after the General Strike. 

Most came to regard the General Strike as a grave error; but 
Havelock Wilson saw it in far more lurid terms, and castigated it as 
“a deliberate, well-planned plot on the part of certain sections to bring 
about a revolution”.? He was more than ever convinced of the folly 
and danger of extremism and industrial discord, and set about 
gathering support for a movement to promote industrial peace, 
In October he succeeded in launching the Industrial Peace Union of 
the British Empire,* to which the seamen’s union was to contribute 
£1,000 a year.4 A few months later he gave further demonstration of 
his interpretation of “industrial peace” by giving a breakaway com- 
pany union in the Nottinghamshire mines the lavish support of the 
seamen’s union.’ This was too much, and on November 23, 1927 the 
T.U.C. General Council decided to take action to secure the exclusion 
of the seamen’s union from the T.U.C. So at the next Congress, in 
September 1928, it recommended the union’s disaffiliation, and the 
resolution to that effect was passed unanimously.® 


The expulsion of the seamen’s union from the T.U.C. meant that the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union was now free to proceed to 
organise a seamen’s section; Bevin and his colleagues at the head of 
the T.G.W.U. had long been pressed to do so,’ but had hitherto 
refused on the ground that it could not set up to recruit members 
from another T.U.C. affiliate. The path was now clear. Bevin learnt 
that the seamen’s union had pledged itself to vote against the eight- 
hour day for seamen at the International Labour Conference to be 
held in 1929; he also became convinced “that, in the event of any 


1 Times, April 11, 1929; Report of Labour Party Conference, 1927, p. 15. 

2 Times, Oct. 7, 1926. 

3 Times, Oct. 14, 1926. 

4 Times, Oct. 1, 1926. 

5 The loan of N.U.S. (National Union of Seamen) officials and N.U.S.cars, and the issuing 
of the breakaway union’s journal from the N.U.S. offices; and at least the promise of a 
loan of £10,000 of N.U.S. money. (See K.G.J.C. Knowles, Strikes, Blackwell, 1952, p. 85.) 
6 T.U.C.: Report of 1928 Congress, pp. 101-3, 304-5. 

7 See for example International Seafarer, August — September 1925. In point of fact, ever 
since the formation of the National Transport Workers’ Federation in 1910, it had always 
been hoped that the big all-embracing transport workers’ union which would one day 
be formed would include the seamen. But Wilson had other ideas, and in any case was 
out of the N.T.W.F. by the time the T.G.W.U. was actually brought into being. After he 
had withdrawn his Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union from the N.T.W.F. in the summer of 
1921, the N.T.W.F. leaders hoped that the new amalgamation — the A.M.W.U., as it 
became - would one day join forces with the T.G.W.U. 
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section of this union [the T.G.W.U.] being engaged in an industrial 
dispute, there was every likelihood of our members being subjected 
to the same kind of disruptive and “blacklegging” tactics as were 
recently experienced by the Miners.” + So in the latter part of 1928 
the T.G.W.U. launched its own seamen’s section. 

The P.C.5 made it hard to recruit members; but for a long time 
Bevin refrained from forcing the issue, in spite of the power which the 
large T.G.W.U. membership among the dock workers gave him. 
From October 1928 Havelock Wilson was a very sick man, and Bevin 
knew that some of the other N.U.S. officials were out of sympathy 
with Wilson’s policy. Early in February 1929, indeed, the N.U.S. 
General Secretary, W. R. Spence, tried to get Bevin to agree to un- 
official talks before Wilson was up and about again; but after con- 
sulting the executive council of the T.G.W.U. Bevin declined.? In 
April Havelock Wilson died. Still the N.U.S. did not offer official 
talks, and Bevin went ahead and organised the first delegate conference 
of the seamen’s section of the T.G.W.U. Finally he took the oppor- 
tunity presented by the renewal of half-yearly articles in the coasting 
trade, and tried strike action, backing up that of seamen by bringing 
out dock labourers working on the vessels concerned. By now things 
were a little more settled in the N.U.S. — it must be remembered that 
the man who had just died had run the union for more than forty 
years - and within a few days a truce had been agreed between the 
two unions; negotiations were got under way, and by the end of the 
month had resulted in a full agreement. The essence of this was that 
the T.G.W.U. would cease recruiting seamen, and the N.U.S. 
would stop supporting “non-political” unions like the breakaway 
miners’ union and would apply for re-affiliation to the T.U.C.4 


6. SUMMING-UP 


It was undeniably the unrest of the rank-and-file, at a time when 
shipping was desperately needed and threatened by submarine warfare, 
that in 1917 forced the Government (acting through the Shipping 
Controller) to intervene, and thus the Shipping Federation to concede 
a national joint board for the industry — something it had consistently 
opposed since its own inception in 1890. But this innovation, the 


' T.G.W.U., Seventh Annual Report, 31st December, 1928 (1929), p. 8;8ee also Seafarers’ 
Record, Nov. 21, 1928. 


® Seafarers’ Record, Mar. 9, 1929. 
3 Alan Bullock, Life and Times of Ernest Bevin, vol. 1 (Heinemann, 1960), p. 412. 
4 Times, July 2-8 and 31, 1929; Seaman, Aug. 12, 1929. 
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National Maritime Board, would hardly have seen so smooth-running, 
and subsequently made a permanent, bipartite, institution, had not the 
ground been prepared. 

The preceding few years had seen the growth of a new spirit on 
both sides of the industry. Between the end of the 1911 strike and 
1914 there were already some signs of this: one was the attendance of 
some leading shipowners at the union’s annual dinner following the 
strike; another was the setting-up of several local joint boards; and 
there was, too, for what it was worth, the “recognition” of the union 
by the Federation. The war gave great impetus to this hesitant trend 
towards a more harmonious relationship: of course there were still 
differences, but owners and union alike were convinced of the pri- 
mordial importance of the national interest. Wilson’s attitude to the 
war, to the Germans, and to international socialism, all made him more 
respectable in the eyes of the shipowners, and more disposed to 
cooperate with them. The shipowners’ attitude was modified too by 
the change in the relation between supply and demand, where sea- 
going labour was concerned; the shipping boom of 1911-13 had 
already strengthened the workers’ bargaining position, and the 
progress of the war had brought a growing labour shortage. 


The Board was not a one-sided concession by the shipowners; the 
relations it formalised and fostered have been such that there has been 
no official strike by the union since the Board was created. The Board 
was not merely negotiating machinery on wages, hours and the like; 
it also provided the framework regulating the supply of labour. To 
share control of supply with the union was as far as the owners were 
prepared to go; and in the war situation Wilson did not try to insist 
on sole control for the union. When the postwar depression in shipping 
drastically weakened the union’s position vis-a-vis the employers, 
there was no question of winning any such additional concession. 
In these circumstances Wilson clung tenaciously to those which had 
already been secured: the national joint board and the principle of 
joint control of supply. Throughout the 1920’s the preservation of 
these gains was evidently his top priority; understandably so when 
we recall the long and exceptionally bitter struggle between the Feder- 
ation and the union, and consider all that the Board and joint supply 
meant to the union — notably an assured membership and income. 
That the Board, and all what went with it, did survive the first 
critical years of the postwar depression is largely attributable to 
Havelock Wilson and his policy. But the price paid was a high one - 
probably a greater price than was necessary to ensure the preservation 
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of the Board and its concomitant advantages. It is possible, for 
example, that a les conciliatory attitude on Wilson’s part might have 
resulted in somewhat higher wages and somewhat shorter hours ! than 
was in fact the case, though clearly the heavier labour costs were, the 
fewer ships would have been able to operate economically, and the more 
seamen would have been unemployed. Certainly the manner and the 
extent of Wilson’s cooperation with shipowners (and shore employers 
too) were bound to scandalise. In the early 1920’s he appears to have 
regarded employer-union harmony as a necessary means to safeguard 
the union and its members; but as the decade wore on he treated 
this harmony more and more as an end in itself, and one to which 
other considerations must be subordinated. 

The application of this principle of employer-union harmony was 
far from being confined to the negotiating table; there was also the 
mutual wining and dining - hardly conducive to concord within the 
union at a time when thousands of seamen were out of work.? In any 
case rank-and-file unrest he tended, by the 1920’s, to regard as in- 
herently subversive, and usually Communist-inspired.* Moreover, as 
the P.C.5 became established, the views of the rank-and-file could be 
increasingly disregarded: the men became dependent for their jobs 
on the union, as the union officials were on Havelock Wilson for 
theirs. Not even apparent militancy was necessary to retain the rank- 
and-file in membership. 


The rival unions were in a different position. Certainly neither the 
secession of Southampton in 1911 nor that of Glasgow in 1912 was 
caused by any lack of militancy on the part of the leadership of the 
parent union: the issues were other — the financial control and 
management of the union, and its demarcation policy. But in the 
1920’s the question of militancy began to play the major part in 
inter-union rivalries in shipping. In one form or another, this issue 
was behind all the main factors responsible for the amalgamation of the 


‘In 1919-20 Wilson’s union campaigned vigoursly for the inclusion of seamen in the 
provisions’ of the Eight Hours Bill. But in the years that followed union policy on hours 
underwent a radical change. In 1926 Wilson boasted at having lengthened the seaman’s 
working week by fourteen hours, in order to help meet foreign competition (Times, Oct. 1, 
1926). And in 1928, as Bevin discovered (see above, p. 408), Wilson pledged that the 
union would vote against the eight-hour day at the International Labour Conference. 

* Few enjoyed a reasonably full year’s work. One estimate in the mid-twenties put the 
average term of employment for seamen in this country at seven months in the year 
(Marine Worker, Oct. 1925). 

3 That the Communists capitalised on discontent in the industry is beyond dispute; but 
they did not originate it, 
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B.S.U. and the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union to form the new union. The 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ strike and Wilson’s newfound hostility to Cotter, 
Wilson’s actions in the coal strike of that spring and the consequent 
N.T.W.F. sponsorship of a merger to rival his union — all these reflected 
divergent standpoints on militancy. But, once formed, the A.M.W.U. 
was caught in a dilemma: its raison d’étre was to pursue a mote 
militant policy than Wilson’s union; but to demonstrate its militancy 
in negotiations was impossible, since it was allowed no part in them, 
and if it attempted strike action it was met there too by the close 
cooperation of Wilson’s union and the shipowners, the facility with 
which this combination could break strikes being greatly intensified 
by the employment situation. 

Wilson was able to kill off the A.M.W.U. But his increasingly 
ready acceptance of the shipowners’ wishes on wages and hours, his 
strike-breaking activities, and his support for the breakaway company 
union in the Nottinghamshire coal mines, brought growing hostility 
from the rest of the labour movement. In particular these things 
earned him the active opposition of Bevin and the T.G.W.U. - an 
immensely more powerful adversary than the A.M.W.U. ever was. 

Had the struggle between the T.G.W.U. and Wilson’s union gone 
on, the latter could hardly have maintained its closed shop intact. 
Any weakening of the union’s hold on the labour supply would have 
entailed a corresponding loss of members; in the face of a real on- 
slaught from the T.G.W.U., Wilson’s union would certainly have 
suffered a severe reduction in membership. If the National Maritime 
Board had survived the upheaval, the seamen’s section of the 
T.G.W.U. would have had to be admitted to the Board, perhaps 
alongside the National Union of Seamen, perhaps even replacing it. 
What in fact happened was that Wilson died and, the struggle with 
the T.G.W.U. being brought to a peaceful conclusion, his creation 
was saved. His successor at the head of the seamen’s union, W. R. 
Spence, was to heal the breach with the T.G.W.U.,! the T.U.C., the 
Labour Party and the I.T.F., and to prove moreover that, whatever 
the experience of the last few years might have suggested, the National 
Maritime Board system was not inconsistent with the energetic de- 
fence of the seamen’s interests. 


1 To such good effect indeed that Bevin became a formidable ally in the fight for im- 
proved safety, working conditions, and wages. (See Bullock, op. cit., pp. 554 and 576-9.) 
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D, A. REEDER 


THE POLITICS OF URBAN LEASEHOLDS IN 
LATE VICTORIAN ENGLAND () 


The prestige of the landlord class, which had stood so high in the long 
period of prosperity of the mid-Victorian years, fell to its lowest 
point in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. From the early 
1880’s landowners were attacked by politicians and land reformers in 
Parliament, in the Press and in a welter of literature on various 
aspects of the land question. At the same time there was a revival in 
the membership and activities of land organisations many of which 
had been started in the land agitation of the early 1870’s only to go 
down before the onset of the Great Depression.? The main cause of 
the widespread feelings of hostility towards landowners was economic: 
the instability of trade and employment and the effects of falling profit 
margins on the outlook and standards of expenditure of businessmen. 
The conflict of economic interests between landlords, businessmen 
and workers was expressed in the language of class war. Radicals of 
the Liberal Party took advantage of the increased support given to 
them by the business and professional classes to renew their campaign 
against the landowning aristocracy. They carped at the wealth of 
landowners and pointed to the burden of rents and royalties which 
lay on the enterprise of farmers and mineowners. They contrasted 
the relatively fixed incomes of landowners with the falling rate of 
return on industrial investments. Turning away from moderate 
reforms designed to improve the transfer and development of estates, 
they pronounced that the chief burden on the land was not the law but 


1 I wish to thank Dr. H. J. Dyos for critically reading this paper. 
2 Royden Harrison, The Land and Labour League, in: Bulletin of the International 
Institute for Social History, Amsterdam, Vol. VIII (1953), Part. 3. 
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the landlord himself.t Along with socialists and other land reformers 
they offered to the people either the land, or part of the income from 
the land, as a practical solution to many of the social and economic 
ills arising from industrialisation and town life. There were times 
in the 1880’s when events seemed to bear out the prophecy made by 
Bradlaugh a decade before that “it will be on the Land Question that 
large sections of the English aristocracy which regards the preser- 
vation of territorial rights and privileges as essential to good govern- 
ment, will shortiy have to encounter a stronger foe, and to cope 
with a wider movement than has been manifested in England during 
the last two hundred years”.? 

One aspect of these complaints against landlordism which has been 
neglected in the general histories of the times was the attention paid 
to the ownership and holding of land in towns.’ The first politician 
to give public notice of the existence of an urban land problem was 
Henry Broadhurst, the Liberal-Labour M.P. As he told his consti- 
tuents at Hanley in 1883: 


“Up to the present time the land question has to a great extent 
been thought to be almost exclusively a rural question, and so 
far as we have gone we have never ascertained that there was a 
great and growing evil and injustice in our towns and suburban 
districts vitally affecting the welfare of our tradesmen, as well as 
of our working classes, called the leasehold system”.! 


From this time on a large part of the propaganda directed against 
landlords included a protest about the use of building leases drawn 
up for 99 years or even less. 


There were three main reasons why radicals, socialists and land 
reformers of all shades of opinion, singled out the town holdings of 


landowners for particular comment. First, the prevalence of leasehold 
land, especially in London, was a forcible reminder of the concen- 


1 The Radical Programme, in: Fortnightly Review, XX XVIII (1885), pp. 123-35. This 
should be contrasted with the traditional programme of “free trade in land” put forward 
by John Kay, brother of Kay Shuttleworth and Liberal M.P. for Salford until his death in 
1878, G. C. Brodrick, the leading writer of the Cobden Club and the economist Thorold 
Rogers. 

2 Charles Bradlaugh, The Land, the People and the Coming Struggle (1872?), p. 3. 

3 This is basely noticed, for example, in the account of the land question in H. M. Lynd, 
England in the Eighteen Eighties (1945). 

* Leaseholds Enfranchisement (1883), p. 3. 
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tration of land in the hands of aristocratic owners.! The abuses of 
monopoly power were now illustrated by showing how restricted 
was the liberty of townspeople to own their homes.? The argument 
was reinforced by reference to the way in which landowners had 
enclosed or tried to enclose for building purposes those common 
lands which had so far avoided the advancing army of villas.’ 
Secondly, it was realised that repairing leases were the means by which 
landowners brought their rents into line with rising land values. The 
charge here was that the landowners had done nothing to increase the 
value of their land. They had not physically converted their manor 
parks into a suburb nor had they supplied many of the amenities for 
these areas. Paving, lighting and the like were normally the responsi- 
bility of the local authorities. The landlords, from this viewpoint, 
were the residual legatees of the improvements made by others. The 
tents which they drew from their town holdings seemed to be 
conclusive proof of the justice of the verdict of John Stuart Mill that 
the landowner was a “‘sinecurist quartered on the land”. The Fabians 
drove the point home when they protested in 1892 that the “princely 
gift of the London workmen to the London landlords in net unearned 
increment had increased the value of London by one-third in twenty 
years”.* It was as much the wealth of the town aristocracy as the 
difficulties of the rural population which accounts for the remarkable 
impact on political opinion of the doctrine of Henry George that the 
Single Tax on land values was the answer to economic inequalities. 
Lastly, through their town holdings the landowners were connected 
directly with a number of housing problems. The opponents of town 
landlords did not hesitate to accuse them of victimisation, of drawing 


1 “Freehold may have comprised about a third of the residential property in London in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, but the proportion of homes which were occupied 
by their owners was much smaller than this”. For the evidence on which this statement is 
based and an analysis of the development of building estates in one part of London, see 
H. J. Dyos, Victorian Suburb. A Study of the growth of Camberwell (Leicester, 1961), 
pp. 85-113. 

* See, for example, A. Wallace, Land Nationalisation (1906), pp. 116 et seq. 

8 Some London radicals actively supported the Society for the preservation of Commons 
and Open Spaces. Even Punch made a typically barbed jest during 1884 at the expense of 
landowners by imagining the accumulation of property taken to its ultimate term in a 
hundred years time with one Noble Duke the perpetual ground landlord of the entire 
kingdom. The Survival of the Fittest, in: Punch, 12 April, 1884, pp. 170-1. 

4 Quoted C. Bauer, Modern Housing (1935), p. 25. See the calculation of Sydney Webb 
given in evidence before the Select Committee on Town Holdings, Parl. Papers, 1890 
(341), XVIII. For the land organisations set up to campaign specifically for the taxation 
of land values see F. Verinder, The Great Problem of our Great Towns (1908). 
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rents from slum property and of obstructing the work of slum 
clearance and the improvement of streets. 

The political importance of urban leaseholds was not merely that 
they were cited by reformers in order to strengthen the case for 
sweeping changes in the ownership of land. In addition to this, some 
radicals, most of whom represented London constituencies, set out to 
organise behind them a discontented tenantry of leasehold houses, 
shops and business premises. Their object was to channel the agitation 
against leaseholds into a movement which, though ostensibly intended 
at improving the legal standing of town lessees, in reality aimed at 
abolishing the leasehold system altogether. Such was the movement 
to enfranchise leaseholds. The rest of this paper explores the history 
of the demand for leasehold enfranchisement first as an ingredient in 
the local politics of London and some other cities and then as an item 
in the programme of the Liberal party. 


Il 


Architects and others interested in building standards had maintained, 
from the late eighteenth century, that building leases were normally 
drawn up for such short terms in London that they attracted the worst 
type of speculative builder. The leasehold system was widely held 
to be mainly responsible for the scamped and shoddy houses of 
suburban London. On this objection alone there were some critics 
who wanted to see the end of leaseholds: 


“Had Cannae, or Thebes, or Luxor, 

Been built upon sixty year leases, 

Would Egyptians have built of such muck, sir, 
That long since had tumbled to pieces? 

I wot, such were likely their case, 

And now they had not lived to moulder; 

So away with the short building lease 

Saith a staunch-building franchised freeholder”. 


(Signed) Aberdeen Granite.! 


For opinion on leasehold building in the eighteenth century, see M. D. George, London 
Life in the Eighteenth Century (1925), p. 76. For an example of professional opinion in the 
early nineteenth century, see J. Noble, The Professional Practice of Architects (1836), 
PP. 92, 95. By the 1850’s the Bui/der was the main vehicle for attacks on leaseholds: X 
(1852), pp. 693-4, XV (1857), p. 220 and XVI (1858), p. 551. The quotation is from the 
Builder, XTV (1856), p. 599. 
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By the mid-century those who spoke against leaseholds were voicing 
also the discontent of suburban house-owners and tradesmen at the 
many irritations of leaseholds: the burdens of land tax, rates and repair 
bills, the legal expenses of leases, the insecurity at the end of a lease 
and the lack of compensation for improvements made during a tenancy. 
In 1848 and possibly earlier the idea of enfranchisement, of giving 
the lessee a power, at some time in the lease to become a freeholder, 
was put forward. It was already a familiar theme in the literature on 
land tenures. It was currently being debated as one way of ridding the 
country of Church leases, life leases and copyholds, the “remnants of 
an outworn feudalism”.! When the same remedy was applied to urban 
leaseholds this would, it was hoped, relieve the problems of the town 
lessees, limit the spread of leaseholds and hence deter the rich from 
“absorbing all the property of the towns and cities of the Empire and 
by unhallowed accumulation erecting their family possessions into 
principalities of unnatural wealth...”.? 

This kind of sniping attack was kept up well into the 1870’s, but by 
then the few voices raised against town leases were being drowned by 
the greater volume of debate on rural land-owning. Despite the 
unpopolarity of short leases in London and elsewhere the problems 
of town tenants had received little more than a passing interest from 
politicians. Despite all the efforts of John T. Emmett to keep the 
subject of urban leaseholds before the public there seemed little hope 
of raising again the “utterly dejected spirit of the leasehold world”.® 
Yet in 1883 this situation was completely changed. In that year three 
Bills were introduced into the House of Commons which affected the 
future of the leasehold system. The most important of these was the 
first of many Bills presented by Henry Broadhurst to “facilitate the 


1 A. Scratchley, Treatise on the Enfranchisement and Improvement of Copyhold, Life- 
leasehold and Church Property etc., (3rd ed., 1854), p. 2. Also Select Committee on the 
Enfranchisement of Copyholds, Parl. Papers, 1851 (550), XIII; Select Committee on 
Church Leases, Parl. Papers, 1837 (692), IX. 

2 Leasehold Tenures and Frail Structures, in: Builder, VI (1848), pp. 616-7 and VII (1849), 
PP. 39-40, 87-8. 

3 Would Leasehold Enfranchisement Be Advantageous? (1885), p. 23. This is the printed 
version of a paper read before the Congress of the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Birmingham, September, 1884. Emmett’s first article on leaseholds appeared in the 
Quarterly Review (1872) under the titles: The State of English Architecture, and The Hope 
of English Architecture. These were followed by The Ethics of Urban Leaseholds, in: 
British Quarterly Review (April, 1879). 
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purchase of the fee simple of leasehold property”. Along with other 
London radicals such as H. L. W. Lawson, the secretary to the 
Metropolitan Liberal Members Committee and James Rowlands, the 
member, from 1886, for East Finsbury, Broadhurst helped to found 
and run the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Society. The purpose of this 
organisation was to rally the support of the leaseholders of London 
and other cities. 


The immediate cause of this revival in the campaign for enfranchise- 
ment was the number of leases coming up for renewal in West and 
North London. Resentment spread amongst the tenants of leasehold 
property as rents increased and widespread evictions accompanied the 
falling in of leases on some of London’s great estates. The formation 
of the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Association was primarily due to 
an outcry against the highhanded and sometimes arbitrary actions of 
ground landlords or their agents. Henry Broadhurst was one of the 
first politicians to ventilate the grievances of middle class house- 
holders about the terminable character of building leases.® 

The motives of those politicians who supported this movement in 
its early stages were not identical. There were some who, fearing the 
complete overthrowal of all property, saw the enfranchisement of 
leaseholds as a lesser evil and an antidote to the socialist doctrines 
then gaining ground. Lord Randolph Churchill prepared his Bill, for 
instance, partly so that he could pose as more radical than the Liberals 
but also because he too feared worse things to come.® Indeed some 
politicians, who were also ground landlords, were prepared to support 
an optional measure of enfranchisement. Evelyn, a Deptford ground 
landlord, voted for the Bill of the Conservative member, Colonel 
Hughes, because he was convinced that “the ground landlord stands 
in an invidious and perilous position as regards the community and 


+ The provisions of the annual enfranchisement Bills altered over the years. The earliest 
one aimed at giving the tenants of leasehold property an option to buy the remainder of a 
building or repairing lease, provided twenty years of the term was outstanding, at a price 
to be decided by the judge of a County Court. 








2 For a general complaint against the actions of ground landlords and some cases of | 
hardship collected when a special investigation for the Times was carried through, see | 


F. Banfield, Great Landlords of London (1888). 

3 He also promoted a special Bill on behalf of dissenters whose chapels stood on leasehold 
land. 

4 This fear was clearly stated by C. W. Stubbs, The Land and the Labourers (1884), p. 24. 
5 Hansard, 3rd Series, CCLXXXVI (19 March, 1884), p. 241-6. Fortnightly Review, 
XXX’V (May, 1884), p. 700. 
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there is very considerable feeling in favour of the principle of Lease- 
holds Enfranchisement”.1 

To Broadhurst and his associates and especially the municipal 
reformers in London, a compulsory measure of enfranchisement seemed 
one way of striking directly at the town holdings of landowners. It was 
also thought to be a genuine measure of social reform. Both the 
Radicals and the “progressives” put the abolition of leaseholds in the 
same category as the clearance of slums and the provision of cheap 
trains for workmen: an important part, that is, of their solution to the 
most pressing social problem of the day, the housing of the working 
classes.2>As Broadhurst reminded the House of Commons in 1884: 


“During the last twelve months the country has been shocked 
by vivid descriptions in the Press and else where as to the wretched 
houses in which the great mass of the poor people in London were 
compelled to live. He charged upon the leasehold system the main 
cause of this wretched class of property.” % 


Like many other critics of housing conditions in London, he singled 
out the activities of house farmers or middlemen as the scapegoats for 
the slum housing which had developed over the century. These 
“wholesale dealers in fever dens” he regarded as the creation and one 
of the worst evils of the leasehold system: it was the middlemen who 
exploited the poor with high rents; it was the middlemen who bought 
up the “fag ends” of leases and, interested only in the profits of owner- 
ship, crowded the working classes into insanitary and dilapidated 
tenement houses.4 Charges such as these had often been made before, 
but they now appeared to be supported by the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes the same year. 
The Supplementary Report referred to the alleged effects of short 
leases on working class housing and recommended the enfranchise- 
ment of leaseholds.® 

The radicals who first took over the leadership of this movement 


1 Minutes of Evidence, Select Committee on Town Holdings, Parl. Papers, 1887 (260) 
XII [9242-46, 9252-86]. 

2 Henry Broadhurst, M.P., The Story of His Life, Told by Himself (1901), p. 143. 

3 Hansard, 3rd Series, CCLXX XVI (19 March, 1884), p. 216. 

4 The Enfranchisement of Urban Leaseholders, in: Fortnightly Review, XX XV (1884), 
PP. 345-6. , 

5 Supplementary Report, Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, 
Parl. Papers, 1884-5 [C. 4402-1], XXX, vol. 11. 

The signatories included Cardinal Manning and Charles Dilke. See, C. Dilke and F. 
Proctor, Papers on the Leasehold System (1886?). 
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drew their inspiration from Cobden and Bright rather than John 
Stuart Mill. They believed in the working classes owning their homes 
for moral as well as for political reasons. They believed that the en- 
franchisement of urban leaseholds would encourage all the virtues 
associated with house ownership by creating a “great permanent class 
of workman proprietors”. H. L. W. Lawson revealed the middle class 
attitudes of the Liberal-Labour M.P.s when he derided the leasehold 
system as “hostile to the spirit of thrift and self-help among those 
classes that most need its development, and fatal to the civic character 
of those whom we wish to interest and occupy in the public affairs of 
their own locality”.! Ideas such as these had earlier inspired the 
founders of freehold land societies and building societies.? They also 
fitted easily into the doctrines of free trade in land. Interference with 
contracts was justified because of the monopoly of land holding and 
because of the inequality in the relations of householder and ground 
landlord. Hence legislation was a reinforcement of economic freedom 
rather than an example of state intervention. It was the standpoint of 
moderate radicals all through the nineteenth century. 


Ill 


For the first ten years after 1884 political controversy on the leasehold 
issue was kept going by the activities of the Leaseholds Enfranchise- 


ee 








ment Association. During most of this time the subject of town | 


leases was rarely out of the London, and in some parts of the country, 
the provincial press. Such publicity was not only indicative of the 
successful methods of this London reform organisation but reflected 
also the variety of interests both economic and professional affected by 
the proposed reform. There was often a touch of drama in the conflicts 
of politicians intent on raising a crop of freeholders whatever the 
disturbance to property and those whose fortunes and livelihood 
depended on the property market.? 


1 Hansard, 3rd Series, CCCXXXV, (1 May 1889), p. 899. H. Broadhurst, The En- 
franchisement of Urban Leaseholders, op. cit., p. 394. 

2 J. Hole, The Homes of the Working Classes (1866), pp. 84-6. J. Seymour Price, From 
Queen to Queen, The Centenary Story of the Temperance Permanent Building Society, 
1854-1912 (1954), pp. 12-19. Sir Harold Bellman, Bricks and Mortals. A Study of the 
Building Society Movement and the Story of the Abbey National Building Society, 
1849-1949 (1949). 

3 The main source for the work of this Association is the annual reports, 1883/4-1894 
(1st-11th Reports with gaps). Its full programme is given at appendix 1, Select Committee 
on Town Holdings, Parl. Papers, 1887, op. cit. 
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The members of the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Association set 
out to play on the interest of Londoners in leaseholds and to stir up 
feelings in other leasehold towns. Up to 1893 they conducted a 
vigorous if fruitless campaign. Representatives were sent out to tour 
the country and speak at open air meetings and in the rooms of the 
local branches which were started. Although the customary tenure in 
the Midlands and the North of England was freehold or something 
like it - the rent charge paid on long leases of a thousand years or 
more — yet by 1914 just under one-third of the urban population of 
England and Wales were living on short leasehold.! Wherever a local 
landowner with extensive or well-placed holdings had lead the way in 
successfully using building leases to develop his estates, there others 
had followed to bring into being a leasehold town. The response made 
by the local inhabitants of these towns to the approaches of the 
missionaries from the London Association varied, however, ac- 
cording to the type of property held on this tenure. There was not 
a great deal of support in the seaside towns and those towns such as 
Birmingham with a lot of high-class residential property; there was 
much more of an enthusiastic following in those towns with large 
estates of working class houses. At Sheffield the Association found, 
for instance, that the local landowners were already under fire from 
sitting tenants and the owners of leases. On the Duke of Norfolk’s 
estate to the east of the city the rights of sitting tenants were not 
recognised in the renewals and rack rents were charged even in the 
leases of two chapels.? In other, smaller towns such as Devonport, 
Oxford, Grimsby and Tavistock, in all of which a single landowner 
held a virtual monopoly of developed sites, the members of the 
Association brought to the surface an under-current of discontent. 
Southport was but one of a number of towns where the Mayor and 
corporation made the meeting of the Association an official demon- 
stration of the collective opinion of the town. But it was amongst the 
cottagers of the quarry towns in North Wales and the villagers and 
townsfolk of Cornwall and the West of England that the strongest 
branches were founded. Leases in North Wales tended to be very 
short whilst those in Cornwall, being leases for lives, were extremely 
insecure. The lease for three lives was perhaps the most hated of all 


1 Report, Select Committee on Town Holdings, Parl. Papers, 1889 (251), XV. Report, 
Land Enquiry Committee, 11, Urban (1914), p. 34. For an account of the growth of the 
leasehold system from its beginnings in the fourteenth century, see chapter 1 of my 
M. A. Thesis, The Use of Short-term Building and Repairing Leases... in the nineteenth 
century (Leicester, 1961). 

2 §. Pollard, A History of Labour in Sheffield (Sheffield), 1959, pp. 101-2. 
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town tenures and was regarded as little more than a speculation in 
mortality. It was from the Camborne Branch in Cornwall that the 
Bitter Cry of the Cornish Leaseholders was issued, a pamphlet which, 
in its title as in its contents, recalled the more famous production of 
the Reverend Arthur Mearns in London. 


In London and elsewhere the executive committee argued their case 
in letters to the Press, in a spate of pamphlets issued from head- 
quarters, at the meetings of the Social Science and Law Societies and 
before the members of Parliamentary enquiries.2 The most important 
of these investigations and one which was appointed partly because 
of their pressure was the Se/ect Committee on Town Holdings, 1886-1892.8 
The sessions of this Committee became the battleground for the 
leading protagonists and opponents of the leasehold system, the 
Association versus the estate agents of the main ground landlords of 
London. Here informed witnesses gave valuable evidence on the 
benefits and difficulties of leaseholds. In all this London work the 
Association was helped by two eminent solicitors: J. S. Rubinstein, 
who conducted all the legal business, including the defence of tenants 
who complained of unjust treatment; and Charles Harrison who was 
the main authority on the legal and historical aspects cf leaseholds. 
His evidence before the Select Committee, though strongly criticised 
in its Report, was the backbone of the Association’s case.* They were 
also well served by a journalist, Howard Evans, one of whose main 
tasks was to popularise the case of the Association and the findings 


1 T.e. The Bitter Cry of Outcast London (1883). The main sources for this paragraph are: 
J. T. Hughes, Landlordism in Wales (1887); Select Committee on Town Holdings, Parl. 
Papers, 1888 (313), XXII [evidence from representatives of English provincial towns]; 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, op. cit., [evidence Vivian from 
Camborne]; J. E. Thorold Rogers, The Laws of Settlement and Primogeniture, National 
Association for the Promotion of the Social Sciences, Transactions (1864), p. 124; John T. 
Emmett, Would Leasehold Enfranchisement be Advantageous? and J. S. Rubinstein, 
On the Same, ibid. (1864), and First Report, L. E. A., (1883-4), p. 2. 

? First Annual Report, ibid,. pp. 7-8. The speech of W. H. Levirton was given to the 
Incorporated Law Society (1884). The newspapers and periodicals used included the 
Echo (Evans), Pall MaJl Gazette and Fortnightly Review (Broadhurst), Nonconformist 
(Emmett) and Birmingham Daily Post (Jesse Collings). 

3 This Select Committee was concerned not only with leaseholds but also with the taxation 
of ground rents. 

4 Harrison printed most of his researches: A Paper on Leasehold Enfranchisement... Read 
before the British Association at Bath (1888). Also Select Committee on Town Holdings, 
1887, op. cit., — especially QQ. 4006-9 and the Report, 1889, op. cit., para. 105. 
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of the Blue Books.! Apart from organising petitions which they 
considered too expensive and for which there was no real need, this 
London reform organisation used every recognised means of 
pressing its case.? 

The first and most important task of the Association was to secure 
the backing of the tradesmen of London. Secondly, they needed to 
secure the support of those professional bodies whose members dealt 
with town property. On both counts the Association failed to gain 
little more than general expressions of sympathy. Indeed by 1891, 
Howard Evans was speaking of the West-end tradesman who “lies 
down to be kicked, and ought to be kicked because he lies down”.® 
In fact the London retail traders were to set up the Town Tenants 
League to press for the reform rather than the abolition of leaseholds. 
The conversion of the professionals in land was an even taller order 
for, in addition to a naturally conservative bent of mind, they tended 
to treat the leasehold issue simply on its merits and not as the beating 
stick of the urban landed estate. 


There is no doubt that informed professional men felt that a good 
case could be made for some reforms in the leasehold system.* Thus 
the economists and others connected with the street improvements 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works realised that leaseholds com- 
plicated the legal and financial difficulties of compulsory purchase. 
In their turn the lawyers thought that some simplification was neces- 
saty in those aspects of leaseholds with which they were familiar: the 
fraudulent building agreements, the dreary waste of title deeds and 
the jungle of leases, releases, mortgages and second charges. Both the 
atchitects and surveyors were convinced that some legislation was 
needed to lessen the injustice in the relations between landowner and 
tenant. There was almost unanimous agreement that leasehold tenures 
had, with some justice, acquired a bad name. Yet the reforms which 


1H. Evans, The Doom of the Leasehold System (1885) and his reports on the Select 
Committee on Town Holdings published by the Association in 1887 and 1888, The Case 
Aganist Leaseholds, Parts I and II (1889). 

2 During 1890 alone 49 petitions were presented to Parliament. 

3 Report, L. E. A. (February, 1891), p. 17. 

4 A variety of professional opinion was expressed at the meetings of surveyors in 1884 
and later. See, for example, R. W. Mann, The Enfranchisement of Urban Leases, and 
Howard Martin, Recent Proposals for Leasehold Enfranchisement, The Surveyors’ 
Institution, Transactions, X VII (1884-5). Professional opinion was also represented before 
the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1887 and 1888, op. cit. See also F. Perks, 
Leasehold Enfranchisement (1894) and A. W. Tarn, Prize Essay, The Enfranchisement of 
Leaseholds etc. (1893). 
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were proposed by professional men were, to the radicals, no more 
than tinkering remedies, while the arguments of politicians for 
enfranchisement seemed in professional eyes, to be jejune, inconsistent 
and bristling with difficulties. The surveyors argued, for instance, that 
many of the things complained of by the radicals, such as overbuilding 
and slum housing, were due to more fundamental causes. They stressed 
the dislocation which the measure would cause to the property market, 
affecting the interests of thousands of prudent investors in ground 
rents many of whom were looking for a safe rather than a high 
return on their savings.! They also exposed the fallacy that enfran- 
chisement would bring home ownership nearer to the working classes. 
Few sitting tenants, let alone working men, they argued, were actually 
leaseholders so that even if this measure did benefit the better off town 
dweller it would hardly touch the problems of the poor living in the 
back street mews. The editor of the Bui/der summed up the general 
tenor of informed opinion when he concluded that this was “too 
small a benefit to justify the passing of so strong and wholesale a 
piece of legislation”.? 

Inevitably, the Association came up against more opposition from 
powerful vested interests, the town landowners and their retinue of 
solicitors and estate agents. Broadhurst had anticipated fierce resistance 
from all those interested in the continuance of town holdings for he, 
as well as the landowners, had realised that the option to purchase 
would make the future use of building leases a hazardous and un- 
profitable speculation.’ It was clear to everyone concerned that land- 
owners would sell their holdings rather than be faced with a power of 
compulsory purchase at the whim of a lessee. With the future of town 
holdings at stake, a common front was essential. This was achieved 
by the formation of the Central Landowners Association and the 
meeting together of the leading London estate agents. 

The logical counter-propaganda for landowners was to insist on 
the value of building leases as instruments of good estate management. 
Thus the defence of leaseholds was based on the argument that the 
covenants in leases were a means of planning urban development, of 
maintaining housing standards and of keeping up the exclusive 
character of an area. This might be called the “Chandlers shop-in- 
Belgrave-Square-argument” because it was buttressed with examples 
drawn from the residential estates of London’s West End. Sweeping 
aside the lessee’s claim that the tenure was uncertain, the landowners 


1 C. A. James, Leaseholds and Legislation (1890), p. 25. 
2 Builder, XLIV (1883), p. 700. 
3 H. Broadhurst, op. cit., p. 352. 
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insisted on the rights of free contract and pointed out that the lessees 
could insure against the time when the land and buildings returned to 
the freeholder. How far these arguments were effective often depen- 
ded on personal experience: even moderate land reformers were 
against enfranchisement if they had lived on or near the estate of an 
imaginative ground landlord.' 


The most aggressive face was shown by the political extremists, the 
left wing land reformers and the right wing upholders of “/aissez 
faire”. The hopes of H. L. W. Lawson that his cause might serve to 
unify all land reformers were disappointed. In this case, as in many 
others, the reformers of late Victorian England were as much taken 
up with internecine strife as with attacking their acknowledged 
opponents.? The London meetings of the Association were rowdy 
and confused because of the constant barracking and the alternative 
motions of the supporters of land nationalisation. Even on the London 
County Council the Radicals and Socialists were at loggerheads over 
the Bill, the latter regarding it as a poor substitute for the large scale 
changes which they contemplated. The Fabians went further and, 
sneering at the middle class attitudes of the members of the Associ- 
ation, called on all “Radicals and Socialists who are against land- 
lordism” to oppose them.® 

Whereas the demoralising criticisms of the left wing were resented 
by the enfranchisers those of the other political extreme were only to 
be expected. The main literary repulse of the right wing was organised 
by the Liberty and Property Defence League. Its chief pamphleteer, 
Lord Bramwell, fired indignant broadsides at the radicals for their 
presumptuous attempt to set up “small owners in a great estate”. On 
more than one occasion he remonstrated at length on the principle of 
enfranchisement which, in his view, involved a wholesale destruction 
of the rights of property. The importance this group attached to 
upholding the landed estate was phrased by another spokesman, 
W. H. Mallock, in words which, in this context, have literal as well as 
symbolic meaning: 


1 A, Underhill, Leaseholds Enfranchisement (1887); G. Becken, Freehold Disfranchise- 
ment (1887); C. J. G. Eiloart, Leasehold Aggrandisement (1885); and T. Grosvenor Lee, 
The Programme of the Free Land League (1885), p. 13. 

* There is much entertaining illustration of this in the unusual study by H. Ausubel, In 
Hatd Times. Reformers among the Late Victorians (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1960). 

3 Hon. Secs. Report, The North and West London Branch (1893), press reports at the 
back. H. L. W. Lawson, Hansard, 3rd Series, CCCXX XV (1 May 1889), p. 904. Fabian 
Tract No. 22, The Truth About Leaseholds Enfranchisement (1890). 
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“The magnificence of the castle does not come from the plunder 
of the alley, but is the cause of the alley existing, where otherwise 
there would be no shelter at all.” ! 


The main support for the Association outside Parliament came from 
middle and working class house-holders. It was a strong support 
which in London no politician could afford to ignore. In Parliament 
the Bill was debated three times during the first ten years and although 
defeated on each occasion the margin was, in 1891, narrowed to 13 
votes. It was not a bad record considering the pressure of the Home 
Rule issue on parliamentary time. Moreover until 1889 at least 
feelings ran high on leasehold matters, so high in fact that some 
ground landlords began to think that the time when the Bill would 
pass the Second Reading was fast approaching. 

To a large extent the changes in urban estate management made by 
some landowners during the 1880s were influenced by the possibilities 
of more drastic legislative action. The reaction of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners was typical of other ground landlords at the time. 
In 1886 the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commission broached the 
idea of anticipating compulsory enfranchisement by converting 
Church leases in London into long leases of 999 years at an increased 
rental. This policy was in line with the conversions already being 
made on northern estates where the Commissioners had felt it useless 
offering more limited terms. Discounting the warning of their estate 
agent that the value of gold might conceivably fall in the course of 
time, the Commissioners circularised the new offer to lessees in 1893.” 
If they were troubled about the clamoux against leaseholds even more 
worrying was the publicity given to some of the congested estates 
from which they drew rents.? This sort of notoriety was particularly 
unwanted at a time when dissenting radicals were questioning strongly 
the basis of their authority. As estates of slum houses came into 


' The Functions of Wealth, in: Contemporary Review, No. 41 (1882), pp. 195-210, 
quoted Lynd, op. cit., pp. 75-6. See also, Self-Help v. State-Help. The Liberty and Property 
Defence League: Its Origin, Objects and Inaugural Meeting (1882); Lord Bramwell, 
Leasehold Enfranchisement (1887?), p. 7 and Nationalisation of Land (ed. 6, 1890). 

2 Church Commissioners, Memorandum, File No. 62230, Part 2; Select Committee on 
Town Holdings, 1887, op. cit., QQ. 3821-3 and Return No. 21; Victoria County History, 
Durham, 11 (1907), pp. 257-8; Copy of Circular issued by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to their Metropolitan Lessees, Parl. Papers, 1893-4 (99), LX VII. 

3 H, Lazarus, An Illustration of the Rise and Spread of Slumland etc. (1892). This included 
a virulent attack on the “tainted” sources of Church rents and was a foretaste of similar 
polemics during the 1920’s and 1930’s. Cf. C. W. Currie, The Church of England and her 
slum ground rents (1930). 
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possession the Commission decided on a more active policy than 
hitherto: either they knocked the houses down or handed them over to 
Octavia Hill and her team of housing managers. By the end of the 
century the Commission had begun to redevelop the worst areas 
accepting thereby the moral responsibility of providing suitable 
houses for wage earners at reasonable rents.! Other ground landlords 
who were either unwilling or unable to lose money on slum clearance 
pteferred to rid themselves altogether of the cares of managing house 
property. They sold their holdings. In the opinion of the Spectator an 
exchange of ground rents for consols was the wisest course for land- 
owners to take. It seemed to be the only realistic answer when the 
pressure for the abolition of leaseholds was so strong.? 

In ten years the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Association had 
brought the leasehold question to the forefront in London politics 
and had secured a good deal of support elsewhere in the country. 
Above all, its members had at last persuaded those leading Radical 
Liberals who had been indifferent or even hostile to the grievances 
of leaseholders that this was a cause worth making an item of national 
policy. Yet they had not done enough to pass the Bill through the 
House nor to convince the Town Holdings Committee whose Report 
came down for a half-hearted measure of local and optional enfranch- 
isement. In the pamphlets of the early 1890’s and at the Annual 
Meeting in 1893 the arguments of supporters were tinged with bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. They complained of the paralysis which had 
afflicted the Bills of Private Members and the apathy of the public. 
They tried to simplify their title and to broaden the issues for which 
they fought by calling themselves the “Leasehold Reform Association” .* 
This action was but the last flicker of the organisation before entering 
on a long twilight existence from which a pamphlet emerged only 
occasionally. From the time of its inclusion in the Newcastle Pro- 
gtamme of 1891 the fate of leasehold enfranchisement was tied up 
with the policy and fortunes of the Liberal Party. 


' For the work of Octavia Hill on Church estates at Southwark (1889) and Walworth 
(1903), see E. S, Oury, (ed.), Octavia Hill. Letters to Fellow Workers, 1864-1911 (1933). 
The policy of the Ecclesiastical Commission was outlined in their pamphlet, Housing of 
the Working Classes. London Estates (1906) and also by G. Middleton, The Church and 
Housing. Work of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (1934). 

® Spectator, 4 May, 1889. Howard Evans claimed all changes as triumphs for the Associ- 
ation, Echo, 6 July, 1888. In one case at least this was hardly just. Cf. Special Committee 
on the Corporation Leaseholds of Liverpool, Report and Evidence (1887-8). 

* Annual Reports, L.E.A. (1894-5). C. Harrison, Reform of the Land Laws and its re- 
jection by the House of Landlords (1891). 
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IV 


The slogan of leaseholds enfranchisement was used by the Liberals, 
in the first instance, to catch the votes of city workers. The success of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s programme in the 1885 election had been due 
to the popularity in rural constituencies of his land schemes, dubbed 
by a scoffing Tory, “three acres and a cow”. Chamberlain was, of 
course, concerned with the condition of town housing but he had 
failed to see that the leasehold question might provide the urban cow, 
It was Jesse Collings, his able lieutenant, and to some extent Charles 
Dilke, who realised the political importance of urban leaseholds. Then 
in the election campaign of 1888, John Morley, speaking at Clerken- 
well, put the ownership of city lands in the forefront of a programme 
which three days later Gladstone endorsed at Limehouse.! In 1892, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, hit out at the great ground landlords and, 
falling foul of the solicitor to the Duke of Westminster, he became the 
laughing stock of the Times and Saturday Review.? During this time the 
progress of enfranchisement to its official place in Liberal policy 
was marked by three milestones: its acceptance by the London Liberal 
Federation; its inclusion in the variety of land reforms which made 
up the “omnibus” resolution in the Newcastle Programme; and the 
acceptance of that programme by the National Liberal Federation. 


oe 





These victories by the Radicals indicate that by the 1890’s the influence | 


of the landed interest on Liberal policy was on the wane. In fact the 
number of landholders belonging to the Party in Parliament had 
declined from 159 in 1880 to 31 in 1895.3 

The importance of urban leaseholds to the Liberals was that they 
provided the link which brought together land and housing. This 
viewpoint was aptly summarised by Campbell Bannerman when he 
was reported as saying: 


“What is the Housing Question but one phase of the Land 
Question? and who can fail to see that the forces which demand 
the opening of the Land Question are strengthening among us 


day by day.” 4 


The thought of the Liberals on urban leaseholds was strongly 
influenced by the view that the ground rents of landowners, those 


1 Annual Register (1888), p. 229. 

2 Times, 17 February, 1892 and Saturday Review, 20 February, 1892. 

3 For a detailed analysis of the economic interests of Liberal M.P.’s see J. Alun Thomas, 
The House of Commons (Cardiff, 1939), p. 14. 

* Reported by a journalist Tim Bobbin in Peoples Popular Penny Edition (1892?). 
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“great unearned increments” Gladstone called them, embodied the 
enterprise and industry of the rest of the community.’ Unlike 
Broadhurst who was no follower of Henry George, the more extreme 
Radical Liberals did not think of the enfranchisement of leaseholds as 
an end in itself but rather as an accompaniment to the taxation of 
ground rents and as a desirable stage in a larger programme of land 
reform. Sir W. Foster explained his support for the Leaseholds 
Association in 1891 on the grounds that the “outer citadel in which 
the landlords live must fall first”, and then will be the time for those 
larger reforms so that “it will not be long before this abominable 
landlord system meets a just doom”.? Neither Labouchere nor Haldane 
nor Lloyd George, each of whom spoke against the leasehold system 
at one time or another, thought that it was a major issue. They be- 
lieved that the real remedy for urban land problems was compulsory 
purchase, “enabling the community to acquire what the community 
had created”. The result of this policy was that despite the New- 
castle Programme the demand for leasehold enfranchisement con- 
tinued to be made to Parliament in a Private Members Bill, annually 
presented but rarely debated. 


There was one final episode in the political history of urban leaseholds 
before the first World War. In the last year of peace the government of 
Lloyd George came near to remedying some at least of the grievances 
of leaseholders. The Liberal land enquiry started by Lloyd George 
investigated urban as well as rural land tenure and collected together 
an impressive array of evidence on the “iniquities” of the leasehold 
system. In 1913 the whole question of lessees’ rights was raised again 
when another cluster of London leases fell in. Moreover a new twist 
was given to the speculation in “fag ends” when financial syndicates 
began to enter the market for old working class houses. This time, 
too, professional opinion favoured some positive action being taken 
for it was becoming clear that the covenants of building leases tended 
to fossilise land use in areas of rapid change.4 

In August, 1913, Lloyd George was preparing for an onslaught on 
the town landowner. In October he promised to support the Bill of 
the Town Tenants League, and in a speech at Holloway in November 
he promised security and certainty to the lessees of houses. Finally, 


1 Speech at the National Liberal Club in 1887. 

® Report of the Annual Meeting of Members, L.E.A. (10 February, 1891), p. 12. 

3 Lord Haldane, Hansard, 3rd Series, CCCLII (29 April 1891), pp. 1700-10. 

4 E. A. Collins, Leasehold Enfranchisement (1913), pp. 3, 8; Surveyors’ Institute, 
Transactions, Urban Land Problems, XL (1908) and XLVIII (1915). 
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in a further speech at Middlesborough , he revived the old connection 
between leases and slum housing in a stinging attack on the Bootle 
property of Lord Derby.1 Had the war not intervened it is very 
probable that some changes would have been made in the leasehold 
system. 

In 1914 annual leasehold Bills had been brought into the House for 
the last thirty-two years: a persistent, single-minded, but unsatisfied 
demand for the abolition of leaseholds. This was not the end of the 
matter. During the years between the two World Wars and even after, 
both the grievances of leaseholders and the attempts by politicians to 
redress them have continued. On more than one occasion since the 
nineteenth century the leasehold system has been appraised, although 
with inconclusive results, by Parliamentary committees. This lack of 
agreement about leaseholds reflects a deeper division of opinion on the 
social functions and ownership of property.” 


Since the late nineteenth century much of the energy and organisation 
has gone from the movement to enfranchise leaseholds. It was a 
product of that vigorous challenging of institutions and accepted ways 
of living which characterised late Victorian England. It was then 
significant less as a solution to housing difficulties, real though these 
may have been, than as a focal point for the radical attack on the 
ownership of city lands. The history of this movement clearly illus- 
trates the ubiquity of urban land reform in the politics of the late 
nineteenth century and, at the same time, reveals some of the reasons 
why even the moderate proposals of land reformers were not achieved 
until much later, if at all. 


1 D. Lloyd George, The Urban Land Problem, The Case of Town Tenants (1913) and 
Leaseholds-housing (1913); Randolph S. Churchill, Lord Derby, King of Lancashire 
(1959), Pp. 110. 

2 Some improvements were made by the Law of Property Act, 1925 and a minor victory 
won with the Places of Worship (Enfranchisement) Act, 1920. For discussions on the 
present day position see, Leasehold Committee, Parl. Papers, 1950, Cmd. 7982, XII; 
P.E.P. Report No. 338, The Future of Leasehold (1952); Fabian pamphlet No. 180, Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement (1956). 
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SHLOMO NA’ AMAN 


DIE THEORETISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER 
AKTION LASSALLES IM BRIEFWECHSEL MIT 
RODBERTUS 


Der Briefwechsel Rodbertus-Lassalle umfasst die ganze Zeit der 
Arbeiteragitation. Er beginnt mit dem 25. Dezember 1862, nachdem 
Lassalle schon mit dem Komitee der Leipziger in Verbindung 
getreten war, und endigt erst kurz vor seinem Tode mit einem Brief 
vom 14. Juni 1864. 

In diesem Zeitabschnitt ist Lassalle sehr darauf bedacht, sich in allen 
6ffentlichen Ausserungen keine Blésse zu geben, die gegen ihn 
agitatorisch ausgeniitzt werden kGnnte. Daher weckt er den Schein der 
Inkongruenz zwischen dem theoretisch-revolutionaren ,, System der 
erworbenen Rechte”, das die Basis der dreijahrigen demokratisch- 
revolutionaren Propaganda war, und der streng legalistischen Arbei- 
teragitation der letzten beiden Lebensjahre.1 Der Briefwechsel mit 
Rodbertus ist insofern von besonderer Bedeutung, als schon die durch 
Rodbertus gestellten Themen einer agitatorischen Ausniitzung der 
Korrespondenz entgegenwirkten. Allein die Tatsache, dass Lassalle 
zur Zeit der Arbeiteragitation mit Rodbertus die weitgehendsten 
Konsequenzen seines ,,Systems” erdrtert, ist von Bedeutung, da 


1 Unter dem Namen ’Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein’ begriinden die Unter- 
zeichneten fiir die deutschen Bundesstaaten einen Verein, welcher... den Zweck verfolgt 
auf friedlichem und legalem Wege... fiir die Herstellung des allgemeinen, gleichen und 
direkten Wahlrechts zu wirken”. (Ferdinand Lassalle, Gesammelte Reden und Schriften, 
hrsg. und eingel. von Eduard Bernstein. Cassirer, Berlin 1919, Bd. 4. S. 246; wobei das 
Wort ,,Herstellung” auf preussische Verfassungsverhiltnisse bezogen sehr verfanglich ist.) 
Uber die revolutioniren Konsequenzen des ,,Systems der erworbenen Rechte” am klar- 
sten: F, A. Lange, Die Arbeiterfrage, 3. Aufl. Winterthur 1875: ,,Das System der ent- 
zogenen Rechte” — ,,Das Lassallesche Buch ist ihnen aber unheimlich, da sie wohl fiihlen, 
dass das eigentliche Fazit des Buches erst hinter der letzten Zeile kommt”. S. 399-400. 
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dadurch die rein realpolitisch-opportunistische Interpretation von 
Lassalles sozialer Aktion hinfallig wird. 

Rodbertus ist der einzige, der Lassalle herausgefordert hat, die tieferen 
Grundlagen seines Systems zu erértern und damit vor sich selbst in 
Frage zu stellen. Lassalle sollte inm sein Gesellschaftsideal und seinen 
Begriff der dialektischen Einheit darstellen und sie verteidigen. Die 
Art, in der Lassalle auf diese Herausforderung reagiert hat, gibt genau 
den Standort seiner Theorie zur Zeit der Arbeiteragitation an. Selbst 
der jahrelange Briefwechsel von Lassalle mit Marx und Engels ist in 
dieser Beziehung nicht so bedeutsam wie der vorliegende, denn 
zwischen Marx-Engels und Lassalle bestand eine Art von still- 
schweigender Ubereinkunft, nicht die philosophischen, sondern nur 
die politischen Voraussetzungen ihrer Meinungsverschiedenheiten zu 
berihren. 

Der Briefwechsel gibt aber nicht nur Aufschluss tiber die tieferen 
Griinde und letzten Ziele der Arbeiterpolitik; er spiegelt auch die 
taktische Lage Lassalles wider, der Rodbertus braucht, um sein 
Konzept von der Einheit der ,,Wissenschaft” und der ,,Arbeiter” zu 
vetwirklichen. Wenn er auch nie versucht hat, seinen Briefwechsel 
mit Rodbertus agitatorisch auszubeuten, wie er es etwa den mit 
Huber gefiihrten getan hat, so darf man doch nie aus den Augen 











verlieren, dass Lassalle bei Rodbertus etwas Bestimmtes erreichen will. | 
Desgleichen will auch Rodbertus etwas bei Lassalle erreichen. | 


Er erkennt in Lassalles straff organisierter Bewegung sowohl die | 


Moglichkeiten zu einer grossen sozialen Bewegung, die auch ihm 
festen Boden unter die Fiisse geben kann, wie auch die Gefahr poli- 
tischer Entgleisung, die dem Casarismus die Wege ebnet.1 Am 


wenigsten mdéchte er fiir immer der ,,Theoretiker von Jagetzow” | 


bleiben.? Wir beachten darum auch Rodbertus’ Ausserungen unter 
taktischen Gesichtspunkten. 


II 


Rodbertus’ Briefe sind durchdacht und ausfiihrlich und darum eine 
unerlassliche Erganzung der Lassalleschen, da erst durch sie sowohl 
die Méglichkeiten wie die Grenzen von Lassalles Denken erhellt 
werden. 


1 Bd. 6, S. 343. Rodbertus sah mit Enttauschung, wie wenig Wirkung seine mit Bucher 


verdffentlichten Flugblatter hatten. ,,Die Reinheit der sozialen Frage erscheint immer in | 


Gegeniiberstellung zum politisch-revolutioniaren Weg”, wobei dem Scheitern des te- 
volutioniren Weges die Hauptsorge gilt. S. 343. 
2 So mehrfach G. Mayer. z.B. Einleitung Bd. 6. S. 291. 
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Der Briefwechsel enthalt wahre Abhandlungen, und spiegelt 
zugeleich das Bild einer lebhaften Diskussion wider. Sowohl Lassalle 
wie auch Rodbertus erwarten von der theoretischen Auseinander- 
setzung praktische Resultate in Hinblick auf den Arbeiterverein; und 
der Briefwechsel ist gerade in dieser Hinsicht eine bedeutsame 
Dokumentation. 

Die ersten vier Briefe behandeln Fragen, die noch an das ,,System 
der erworbenen Rechte” ankniipfen. Rodbertus greift Lassalles 
Ausgangspunkt vom freien Willen des Individuums her an und 
entwickelt die Grundziige einer organischen Gesellschafts- und 
Staatsauffassung.! Damit schafft er die Grundlagen zu einer Ausein- 
andersetzung mit Lassalles Assoziationsplanen, die durch die Ver- 
dffentlichung des ,,Offenen Antwortschreibens” aktuell geworden 
sind. 

Die folgenden 21 Briefe stehen im Zeichen des Ringens um Inhalt 
und Form der Arbeiterbewegung und erreichen ihren Héhepunkt am 
Vorabend der entscheidenden Versammlung zu Frankfurt, die fiir 
Lassalle positiv, fiir Rodbertus negativ ausgeht. Inhalt und Taktik 
der Bewegung machen Rodbertus’ aktive Beteiligung unméglich; die 
Differenzen werden scharfer herausgearbeitet und gipfeln in der 
Kontroverse: Staatsbetrieb mit Arbeits/ohn oder Assoziationen mit 
Gewinnanteil. Rodbertus’ Ausgangspunkt vom Gemeinwesen, wie er 
im ersten Teil des Briefwechsels dargestellt wurde, wird nun mit 
Lassalles Ausgangspunkt vom Individuum konfrontiert.? In sechs- 
wochigem intensivem Ringen werden Grundlagen und letzte Ziele 
der Bewegung durchgekampft. 

Die letzten 17 Briefe schreibt man in weit grésserem Abstand 
voneinander.? Sie sind hauptsachlich Nebenprodukte des ,,Bastiat- 
Schulze” und werden auch so von Rodbertus gewiirdigt. Die Ent- 
scheidung, welchen Weg die Arbeiterbewegung zu gehen habe, ist 
gegen Rodbertus gefallen und die tagtigliche Entwicklung der 
Bewegung erleichtert ein starkeres Betonen der Gegensatze. 

Die Tatsache, dass Lassalle in den Fragen der Bodenrente bei 
Ricardo stehen geblieben ist, war sicher eine grosse Enttauschung fiir 
Rodbertus, der gerade in seiner Rententheorie sein Hauptverdienst 
sah. 

Die spateren Ausserungen von Lothar Bucher und Adolf Wagner in 
Rodbertus’ Namen betonen die besonderen Differenzen. Die Ab- 
hingigkeit Lassalles von Proudhon wie auch die Schichtung in einen 
1 Bd. 6. S.297-321. 


* Bd. 6. S. 321-260. 
3 Bd. 6. S. 360-381. 
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,exoterischen” und ,,esoterischen” Lassalle wird ganz anders dar- 
gestellt als sich aus der Korrespondenz ergibt, die dadurch auch 
Rodbertus gegeniiber ein Korrektiv ist, denn gerade er hat diese 
Schichtung gefordert, und Lassalle ist nur sein Widerhall.1 Oncken 
hat viel psychologischen Scharfsinn auf die Deutung der sich daraus 


ergebenden Charakterziige verwendet. 


Ill 





Lassalle kniipft die Beziehungen zu Rodbertus schon im Hinblick | 


auf die kommende Arbeiteragitation an. Er verweist Rodbertus be- 
sonders auf den §7 seines ,,Systems”, der den systematischen Ubergang 
von demokratischer zu sozialdemokratischer Aktion erméglicht. 

Am Ende der ersten Phase des Briefwechsels erscheint das ,,Offene 
Antwortschreiben”, in dem Rodbertus mit Recht eine von Lassalles 
»oystem” unabhangige Grundlage fiir die soziale Agitation feststellt: 
Der Ubergang von der demokratischen zur sozialdemokratischen 
Aktion erweist sich so als Krise der Theorie Lassalles. 

In seinem ,,System” hatte Lassalle vom Standpunkt der formalen 
Rechtslogik aus ein System geordneter Anderung der Eigentums- 
verhiltnisse geschaffen; er hatte die Revolution der Rechtsverhiiltnisse 
in ein Rechtssystem eingebaut, die Revolution zur Rechtsnorm er- 
hoben, sofern sie sich an gewisse formale Regeln hilt. Lassalle glaubte 
mit Recht, dass Rodbertus diese Theorie iibernehmen wiirde. Rod- 
bertus war sogar bereit, noch viel weiter zu gehen: Fiir ihn war der 
Verletzung individuellen Willens bei riickwirkender Kraft neuer 
Gesetzgebung keine absolute Schranke gesetzt.? 

Lassalle geht bei seiner Darlegung vom abstrakt pers6nlichen und 
willkiirlichen Willen aus, der bei zunehmender Konkretisierung sich 
immer mehr in den Allgemeinwillen einbaut, aber formal immer 
Einzelwille bleibt und als solcher geachtet werden muss. Rodbertus 
kennt keinen von der organischen Einheit losgelésten Einzelwillen. 
Es ist ihm Ernst mit dem Bild von den Zellen, die erst durch den 
Staatsk6rper lebensfahig werden. Fiir ihn ist der Staat ,,frei” und 
seinem Willen, Unrecht gut zu machen, sind keine Schranken gesetzt.’ 
1 Brief Nr. 11. 

2 Brief Nr. 2, S. 302-3. ,,je mehr aber endlich die organische Staatsidee... sich heraus- 
ringen wird, desto gréssere und vollere Freiheit, selbst auf die praeterita [d.h. Riickwit- 
kung] wird man dem Staat vindizieren”. 

3 Ein Staat ist aber ein Organismus, der nicht bloss nach aussen, sondern durch und 
durch frei ist” (S. 302). ,, Vor einer folgerichtigen... Deduktion aus dem Prinzip der Wil- 
lensgemeinschaft kann ein aus dem individuellen Willen geschépftes Rechtsprinzip nicht 


mehr bestehen” (S. 303). 
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Rodbertus ist als totaler Kollektivist Monist und zeiht Lassalle 
des versteckten und verschamten Dualismus.’ In seinen Augen ist 
der Rechtsstaat, der vom Kollektiv her Einzelrechte garantiert und 
durch diese Einzelrechte gebunden ist, nur eine historisch-germanische 
Erscheinung, die nun mit Hilfe einer z1 ermittelnden objektiven 
Regel, die dem Staat sagt, was Rechtens se’, abzulésen ware.? Demnach 
ist Lassalles ,,System” ein unzureichender Versuch in der richtigen 
Richtung, denn trotz Lassalles eingehender Dax!esang bleibt er dabei, 
dass bei ihm keine wahre Einheit der Gegensatze von Einzelwillen 
und Willensgemeinschaft vorliege, sondern dass es sich um eine 
dialektische Tauschung handle.* Er ist fest davon iiberzeugt, dass sich 
- wenn auch in ,,geologischem” Zeitsabstand — eine objektive, natur- 
wissenschaftliche Gesellschaftslehre formulieren lasse, die der Kraft- 
verschwendung und den Irrwegen der heutigen Gesellschaft ein Ende 
machen werde. 

Bei solcher Erwartung der Endlésung aller Gesellschaftsfragen 
mittels eines ,.novum organum” ‘ k6nnen parlamentarische Abstim- 
mungen, wie selbst Volksabstimmungen nur ein Notbehelf sein, denn 
auch Einstimmigkeit ist nach seinen Vorstellungen vom sozialen 
K6érper und seinen individuellen Atomen® nur Entscheidung einer 
»Partei”.® So kann er denn auch im Gegensatz zum Dreiklassenwahl- 
recht des allgemeine und gleiche Wahlrecht billigen, aber doch niemals 
Demokrat sein. In seinen Augen gilt die Souveranitit objektiver 
Wissenschaft und nicht die Souveranitat subjektiver Volksmeinung. 


Lassalle aber ist Demokrat. Auch fiir ihn ist das heutige Zeitbewusst- 
sein objektiv gegeben, aber daraus zieht er einen ganz anderen Schluss. 
Er antwortet Rodbertus: ,,Wie finde ich dies [das objektive Zeit- 
bewusstsein] also? Nun ich denke ganz einfach! Was Sie sich und der 
Zeit durch Vernunft, Logik, Wissenschaft beweisen kénnen — dass will 
die Zeit!” 7 


1S. 303. 

2S. 304. 

3 Individueller Wille und Willensgemeinschaft sind gar nicht solche Gegensitze..., 
deren jeder den anderen in sich triige. Der erstere lasst sich durchaus ohne den letzteren 
denken” (S. 318). 

£'S. 305. 

5S, 318. 

6S. 304. ,,Ich erlaube mir den Vorwurf, dass Sie iiber diese héchste“und heiligste — ich 
méchte sagen heimlichste — Frage der [Rechts] Materie im Grunde nur den Sieg der Partei 
entscheiden lassen”. Hier wird ,,Partei” noch im vorparlamentarischen Sinn als etwas dem 
sittlichen Ganzen entgegenstehendes verstanden. 

7S. 313. 
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Die zu Bewusstsein und Kiarung gelangte Wissenschaft hat die 
Pflicht der Propaganda, deren Ergebnis ,,richtige” demokratische 
Meinungsausserung ist. Grundlegend ist dabei die Voraussetzung, 
dass dieselbe Erkenntnis ,,an sich” und abstrakt schon vorher im 
» Volksgeist” bestanden habe, und nun durch die Verbindung von 
» Wissenschaft” und ,,Volksgeist” konkret-wirklich werden kann, 
Diesen Ubergang hat Lassalle in Bezug auf neues Rechtsbewusstsein 
eingehend dargelegt: Objektive Erkenntnis wird bindende Rechts- 
norm durch Verbindung mit dem Volksgeist. Diese Erkenntnis war 
Grundlage von Lassalles demokratischer Agitation, die der Arbeiter- 
agitation voranging. 

Der Zeitwille entfaltet sich im Lauf der Geschichte, dem man nicht 
vorgreifen darf.t Schon deshalb lehnt Lassalle es ab, nach einer Norm 
zu suchen, die diesen Zeitinhalt bis ins Unendliche bestimmen will, so 
wie sie Rodbertus vorschwebte. Dieser braucht nur eine verfeinerte 
Gesellschaftslehre, um aller Schwierigkeiten Herr zu werden. Lassalle 
dagegen braucht ausserdem den fortlaufenden historischen Prozess, 
in dem die Wissenschaft allmahlich zum Selbstbewusstsein kommt, 
und zudem noch auf jeder Stufe das demokratische Element det 
Masseniiberzeugung, die allein schliissiges Handeln sanktionieren 
kann.” 

Dass der zeitbedingte Inhalt des Volksbewusstseins sich 6ffentlich 
aufweisen muss, — das ist der demokratische Grundstock in Lassalles 
Lehre, der bei Rodbertus wegfallt. Jene Masseniiberzeugung bewirkt 
die Einheit von persénlicher Willensfreiheit und Willensgemeinschaft; 
sie bewirkt, dass das Individuum nur im Rahmen des vom Kollektiv 
Gesetzten und Gebilligten ,,will”; sie ermédglicht im Kollektiv die 
Demokratie. Willensgemeinschaft, metaphysischer Glaube an Volks- 
geist, ,,volonté générale” oder Standes- und Klassenbewusstsein, 
besagt aber wiederum: Pflicht der Propaganda. Damit ist das Haupt- 
merkmal des zu griindenden Arbeitervereins vorgezeichnet. 

Mit diesem Grundbegriff der Einheit von Einzelwillen und Gemein- 
schaft, den Lassalle von seiner demokratischen Aktion auf den 
Arbeiterverein iibertragen will, setzt sich Rodbertus sowohl logisch 


1 §. 312. ,,Die Fragen... welchen Inhalt jedes spitere Zeitbewusstsein haben wird, sind 
offenbar Fragen, deren inhaltliche Beantwortung durch keine Regel — die ware ja ein reines 
Vademecum fiir die ganze Weltgeschichte! — gegeben werden kann”. Rodbertus hat ein 
solches Vademecum — und entsprechend seiner naturwissenschaftlichen nicht historischen 
Auffassung mit Recht — erwartet (S. 317). Anders Lassalle als Hegelianer. 

2 Solche demokratischen, nicht parlamentarischen Massenhandlungen, die neue Rechts- 
erkenntnisse und Rechtsbasen schaffen, liegen der Darstellung der Geschichte der sozialen 
Entwicklung (Bd. 6, S. 89-155) und dem ersten Teil des ,,Systems” zugrunde. 
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wie historisch auseinander, indem er nachweist, dass dieses Verhiltnis 
kein wirklich zweiseitiges ist, wie es die Dialektik fordere, und dass 
auch historisch das eine ohne das andere bestanden hat.! 

Der Dualismus von Einzel- und Gemeinwillen, den Rodbertus 
monierte, ist bei Lassalle wirklich vorhanden, trotz gegenteiliger 
Beteuerungen. Das ,,Offene Antwortschreiben”, das eben in den Tagen 
der Auseinandersetzung entstand, ist dafiir ein klarer Beweis. Der 
Kollektivwille, der sich im Staate ausdriicken sollte, wird in diesem 
zut grossen Assoziation der bedriickten Schichten degradiert, und 
zugleich wird die freiwillige, individuelle Assoziation der Werk- 
titigen proklamiert: In beiden Fallen kann nur vor einem Ausein- 
anderfallen und nicht von Einheit von Einzel- und Gemeinwillen die 
Rede sein.? 

Rodbertus hat den letztlich liberalen Ausgangspunkt von Lassalles 
Denken schon im ,,System” entdeckt und hatte versucht, ihn zu 
bekampfen; nun muss er feststellen, wie dieses individuelle und liberale 
Element im ,,Offenen Antwortschreiben” beherrschend wird: 
Organisierte Arbeitergruppen sollen in Parlamenten um Staatskredite 
kampfen, Kooperative aufbauen, um selbst Unternehmer zu werden. 


Es ist leicht verstaindlich, dass Lassalle, dem das ,,Offene Antwort- 
schreiben” schon vor Augen schwebte, die theoretisch so bedeutsame 
Diskussion iiber die letzten Grundlagen des ,,Systems der erworbenen 
Rechte” nicht weiter gefiihrt hat. Schon seine Darlegungen im dritten 
Brief sind mehr eine Zusammenstellung von Zitaten aus dem ,,System” 
als eine wirkliche Exposition.* Selbst Rodbertus’ Skizze einer kiinf- 
tigen Vollphilosophie, die die heutigen ,,Drittelphilosophie” ersetzen 
sollte, hat ihn nicht zu weiterer Diskussion verfthrt.® So hat Lassalle 
es vermieden, die Grundlagen seiner Philosophie in Frage zu stellen, 
eben weil er sie in der praktischen Agitation beiseite schob. In der 
Theorie gibt es keine Briicke zwischen Gesetzgebung als Ausdruck 
eines Kollektivbewusstseins und sozialer Aktion zugunsten einer 
besonderen, wenn auch noch so breiten Volksschicht. Es kommt auf 


1S. 318-319. 
2 F, Lassalle, Gesammelte Reden und Schriften, hrsg. und eingel. von Ed. Bernstein, 
Berlin 1919, Bd. III, S. 88. Bis zum ,,Offenen Antwortschreiben” war der Staat Gesamt- 
willen, hierarchisch dem Besonderen tibergeordnet. Eine neue Idee muss die Gesellschaft 
sprungweise erobern, wie im ,,Arbeiterprogramm” die ,,Idee des Arbeiterstandes”. 

3S. 69. ; 

* Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 318-319. 

5 §. 320-321. Ende von Brief 4. Die Kritik Rodbertus’ klingt an Marx’ These 11 iiber 
Feuerbach an, und hatte den Panlogiker Lassalle anreizen miissen, ware er geneigt ge- 
wesen seine geistigen Grundbegriffe zu iiberpriifen. 
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Wahrung des hierarchischen Stufenverhiltnisses zwischen Gemein- 
und Einzelwillen an. 

Schon der Auftakt des Briefwechsels hat eine tiefe Krise der Theorie 
beim Ubergang von demokratischer und sozialdemokratischer Aktion 
erwiesen, die sich praktisch dahin auswirkt, dass Rodbertus als strenger 
Staatsmonist der zu griindenden Bewegung fern bleibt. 


IV 


Das ,,Offene Antwortschreiben” gipfelt in der Forderung, dass die 
Arbeiter sich organisieren sollen, um das demokratische Stimmrecht 
zu etkampfen und mit dessen Hilfe Staatskredite fiir genossenschaft- 
liche Produktion zu erzwingen. Lassalle hat es in einem beriihmt 
gewordenen Brief an Gustav Lewy sehr dramatisch darzustellen 
gewusst, wie Franz Ziegler vor der sozialen Seite des Programmas 
zuriickgeschreckt sei;1 die lingst bekannten Briefe Lassalles an 
Rodbertus aber geben die Kehrseite: Rodbertus schreckt vor der 
politischen Forderung zuriick. Lassalle allein also besteht auf der 
organischen Einheit der sozialen und politischen Aktion. Nach 
Verdffentlichung der Briefe Zieglers an Lassalle im 5. Nachlassband 
und der Briefe von Rodbertus kann nun nachgewiesen werden, dass 
Lassalle die wahre Sachlage aus agitatorischen Griinden sehr einseitig 
dargestellt hat. 

Fir Ziegler bestand sicherlich der Primat des demokratischen 
Elements, wie fiir Rodbertus der des sozialen. Beide haben aber mit 
Lassalle um eine richtigere Einordnung beider Elemente gerungen, 
ihm die theoretische Unhaltbarkeit seiner spezifischen Interpretation 
beider Elemente, und insbesondere die Art und Weise von deren 
Verkniipfung vorgeworfen. 

Rodbertus’ Name hatte zuviel Gewicht um ein ahnliches Verfahren 
ihm gegeniiber zu rechtfertigen, wenn das kompliziertere, das er 
dann wihlte, tatsachlich auch zum selben Ergbenis fiihrte. Lassalle 
wollte fiir den Ubergang von demokratischer zu sozialdemokratischer 
Aktion eine organische Einheit behaupten, deren Unwirklichkeit 
Ziegler und Rodbertus durchschaut haben. 

Lassalle kam zur Arbeiteragitation erst nach dreijahrigem Ringen 
um die Errichtung einer demokratischen Partei. Noch im ,,Arbeiter- 
programm” hat er den Versuch unternommen, das demokratische 
Erbe einfach dem Arbeiterstand als dem natiirlichen Trager demo- 
kratischer Tugenden zu iibertragen. Erst im ,,Offenen Antwort- 


1 Bd. 5, S. 109-110. Dasselbe fast wértlich auch an die Grafin Hatzfeld, ein deutliches 
Beispiel von ,,Selbstiiberzeugung.” 
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schreiben” wird ein Bruch mit der Vergangenheit vollzogen, in dem 
versucht wird, den demokratischen Gedanken mit einem Sonder- 
interesse zu verbinden, die ,,unendliche” Idee fiir einen ,,endlichen” 
Zweck einzuspannen. 


Die demokratische Idee kennt aber nur unerbittlichen Kampf gegen 
jedes Privileg und jede Absonderung. So musste denn Lassalle als 
Demokrat den Nachweis erbringen, dass letzten Endes das Sonder- 
interesse des Arbeiterstandes im allgemeinen Interesse aufgeht, und 
diesem Ziele sollte die sehr merkwiirdige Statistik dienen, nach der 
96% der Nation ,,Arbeiter” seien, die dadurch den Staat ausmachen 
und fiir die deshalb Staatshilfe in Selbsthilfe umschligt.1 Nun sind 
in dieser Statistik alle Arten gedriickter Lebenshaltung zusammen- 
gewiirfelt, sodass nicht nur die begriffliche Ableitung fehlt, die ihm 
doch bis dahin als Beweis wahrer Wissenschaft galt, sondern selbst 
eine gewohnliche Klarheit der Begriffe. Daher stehen in Wahrheit 
bei Lassalle Sozialdemokratie und Demokratie in schroffem Gegensatz 
wie Gruppeninteresse und Gemeinwohl. Diese Inkongruenz hat Rod- 
bertus klar durchschaut, wenn er von den Weizenbodenassoziierten 
spricht, die eine gemeinsame Front gegen die Assoziierten schlechtere 
Boden bilden, um ihren Vorteil zu schiitzen.? Er spricht vom Kollek- 
tivegoismus der schlimmer und zaher sei als der Egoismus von Ein- 
zelnen; er malt das Schreckbild eines konstitutionellen Staates im 
Massstab eines jeden Einzelbetriebes.® 

Diese Kritik musste Lassalle empfindlich treffen, denn wahrend der 
drei Jahre demokratischen Kampfes hat er im Namen der einen 
unteilbaren solidarischen Gesellschaft jeden Partikularismus, Fédera- 
lismus und Konstitutionalismus bekampft; er hat aufgezeigt, wie die 
liberale anarchische Gesellschaft den Staat zersetzt, ihn partikularen 
Interessen unterwirft, um ihn schliesslich in der Gesellschaftsanarchie 
aufzulésen. Nun zeigt Rodbertus, wie gerade dies in erhohter Potenz 
der Effekt seines individuellen Assoziationssystems sein muss. 

In der Diskussion um die letzten Grundlagen des ,,Systems” hatte 
Rodbertus das nur Scheinbare der spontanen Einheit von Einzel- 
willen und Gemeinwillen bei Lassalle erwiesen; nun zeigt er in der 
aktuellen Auseinandersetzung mit dem ,,Offenen Antwortschreiben” 
die Illusion der Einheit von Gruppeninteresse und Gemeinwohl. 


1 Reden und Schriften, Bd. III, S. 80-81. 
* Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 364, Nr. 28. ,,Kollektivpersonen, wie sie ein zaheres Leben 
haben als Individuen, hiien auch einen zaheren und harteren Eigennutz”. 

3 §. 316. ,,Jeder Betrieb... ein kleiner konstitutioneller Gewerbestaat..., in dem jeder 
Arbeiter von Rechtswegen mitzureden hitte”, 
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In der Kontinuitat des Meinungsunterschiedes ist methodisch und 
prinzipiell der Trennungsstrich zwischen Rodbertus und Lassalle 
gezogen; die Frage der Assoziationen ist nur ein Sonderfall. Falsche 
Staats- und Gesellschaftsauffassung, die einer Klarung ausweicht, 
ist Ursache genug fiir Rodbertus’ Fernbleiben. So ist auch die Stimm- 
rechtsfrage Symptom, nicht Ursache. 


Vv 


Lassalle war fest entschlossen, sich durch nichts von der taktischen 
Verbindung von Wahlrecht und sozialem Interesse abbringen zu 
lassen. Die Griinde liegen zunachtst nicht in den sozialen Notwendig- 
keiten der Arbeiterbewegung, sondern in der politischen Situation des 
Verfassungskonfliktes. 

Lassalle glaubte zur Zeit seiner letzten Verfassungsaufsatze im 
Winter des Jahres 1863 und bis zu seiner ersten Unterredung .mit 
Bismarck im Sommer an die Médglichkeit eines revolutioniren 
Durchbruchs. Diesem Glauben hat er Theorie und Organisations- 
chancen geopfert. Es blieb ihm dabei nur die Méglichkeit des tak- 
tischen Lavierens. In der zweiten Briefgruppe kommt dies klar zum 


Ausdruck. 


Auf drei Wegen hat Lassalle versucht, Rodbertus’ Gegnerschaft zu 
seinem sozialen Programm zu tiberwinden, oder mehr noch: zu 
iiberlisten. 

Der erste Weg war, sich und Rodbertus einzureden, dass eigentlich 
gar keine wirkliche Gegnerschaft vorliege. Dieser Weg ist fiir den 
Menschen Lassalle besonders bezeichnend.! Solche Versuche haben 
Rodbertus zu immer scharferer Stellungnahme gezwungen, so dass 
gegen Ende der Korrespondenz sich Lassalles soziales Mittel als das 
erweist, was es an sich schon zu Beginn war: Das eigentlich Trennende.?* 
Wirklich kann es keinen grésseren Unterschied in der Auffassung des 
Sozialismus geben, als die prinzipielle Bejahung der Lohnarbeit durch 
Rodbertus, wenn nur gerechter Lohn gezahlt wird, und die ebenso 
prinzipielle Ablehnung der Lohnarbeit durch Lassalle, der die Arbeiter 
zu eigenen Unternehmern machen will um einen neuen Mittelstand 
zu schaffen.* Eine merkwiirdige Selbsttéuschung hat Lassalle dazu 
verleitet, den Schlusssatz von Rodbertus’ Aufruf an die Leipziger, 
in dem seine Gegnerschaft scharf hervortrat, zu streichen. Die 
* S. 335. Die geharnischte Antwort in Nr. 17, S. 342. 

? S. 375, Nr. 35. 
3 Reden und Schriften, Bd. III, S. 72. 
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Erérterung dieser Streichung ist wohl die peinlichste Stelle der ganzen 
Korrespondenz.1 

Lassalles zweiter Weg besteht in einer scheinbaren Bereitschaft zum 
Verzicht auf die Assoziationsidee. Lassalle stellt es so dar, als sei er 
einer Augenblickseingebung gefolgt und dementsprechend bereit, 
jedes andere Mittel vorurteilslos zu priifen, wenn es nur konkret 
demokratisches Stimmrecht und soziales Lebensinteresse der Arbeiter 
verbinde, denn eben auf diese Verkniipfung kommt es ihm an. Diese 
scheinbare Bereitschaft hat Lassalle recht unorganisch in die grosse 
Frankfurter Rede als deutliche Verbeugung vor Rodbertus einge- 
schoben.? 

Lassalle brauchte nicht auf Marx’ Inauguraladresse zu warten, um 
den sozialen Wert der gesetzlichen Verkiirzung der Arbeitszeit zu 
erkennen; er kannte das Kommunistische Manifest mit seinem 
Ubergangsprogramm; er wusste, dass ein 10-Stunden Bill und ein 
Verbot der Frauenarbeit fiir das Gesamtproletariat mehr bedeuten als 
Dutzende von Kooperativen; er hatte im ,,System” selber den Weg 
revolutionarer Gesetzgebung vorgezeichnet und dessen Grundlagen 
mit Rodbertus erértert; er wusste, dass dieser gezetzliche Regelung 
des Normalarbeitstages und des Normalarbeitslohnes verlangte. 

Wenn er trotzdem auf der Assoziationsidee beharrte, so bestimmten 
ihn zwei Umstande: Er war gar nicht frei, wie er vorgab, und das 
wahre Verhiltnis von demokratischem Mittel und sozialem Ziel war 
ganz anders, als er es Rodbertus darzustellen versuchte. 

Lassalle hat Anfang 1863 aus demokratischen Motiven in eine 
garende, eigenwillige und sich in schnellem Tempo klarende Arbeiter- 
bewegung eingegriffen. Verschiedene Monographien lokaler Arbeiter- 
bewegungen erzahlen iibereinstimmend, wie genau um dieselbe Zeit 
eine Arbeiterkongressbewegung das System geschlossener Vereine 
abzulésen begann, wie der Unterschied zwischen Lohnarbeitern und 
Handwerkern klarer zutage trat, wie aber alle Teile der Bewegung in 
Assoziationen verschiedener Art das Mittel des Heils sahen: Das waren 
die grossen Tage eines Schulze-Delitzsch. Man erhoffte einen Ausweg 
aus dem Lohnsystem: Der Handwerker wollte dem Schicksal des 


Lohnarbeiters entgehen; der Proletarier hoffte auf Riickkehr in den 
Mittelstand.3 


1 Und ich wiederhole, dass ich mir auch von den Produktivassoziationen nicht im gering- 
sten einen Beitrag zu dem verspreche, was man die Lésung der sozialen Frage nennt.” 
S. 324. ,,Sie sollen Indemnitat haben” — S. 326. 

2 Reden und Schriften III. S. 243. ,,Nur um das Prinzip handelt es sich eae 

3 Besonders: Laufenberg, Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in Hamburg, Altona und 


Umgegend, Hamburg 1911, S. 203-17. Auch die Einleitung von Bernstein, Reden und 
Schriften Bd. III, S. 12-20; 23-25; 47-49. 
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Nach drei Jahren demokratischer Agitation, die aber zu keiner 
demokratischen Sammlung fiihrte, hat Lassalle versucht, diese soziale 
Bewegung fiir seine demokratisch-revolutionaren Ziele einzuspannen, 
Dies ist ihm auch zum Teil gelungen, nur dass die revolutionaren Ziele 
selbst durch die schleppende Taktik der Fortschrittler und durch das 
Scheitern der Bismarckgesprache hinfallig wurden. Um die Bewegung 
seinen Zielen dienstbar zu machen, musste er sie tiberrumpeln, aus 
ihrer inneren Entwicklung herausreissen und ihr neue Kampfparolen 
geben. Dank seiner intellektuellen Uberlegenheit fiel es ihm leicht, 
iiberzeugend darzulegen, dass alle die Grundrechte und Freiheiten, 
die die Arbeiter mit Hilfe der Liberalen zu erreichen hofften, entweder 
selbstverstindlich, unwichtig und vielleicht sogar fragwiirdig seien; 
dass aber der Traum des ,,vollen Arbeitsertrages” sich nur gegen die 
Fortschrittler und mit Hilfe des durch das demokratische Wahlrecht 
regenerierten Staates erfiillen lasse. Nachdem Lassalle die Nichtigkeit 
des Kongressprogramms nachgewiesen hatte, fiel es ihm nicht 
schwerer als Marx in ahnlichen Umstinden, sein eigenes Programm 
einzuschieben. Aber auch jetzt musste das Assoziationsprogramm den 
Mittelpunkt bilden — und daran hat sich fast bis Gotha nichts geandert, 
sowohl bei Lassalleanern wie bei den ,,Internationalen”.! 

So ist denn auch die Frankfurter Rede ganz von dem Assoziations- 
gedanken getragen, und Lassalles Geste hat Rodbertus mit Recht 
nicht iiberzeugt. Im ,,Bastiat-Schulze” hat dann Lassalle noch einmal 
den Assoziationsgedanken in messianische Héhen erhoben. 


Die Schwiche eines Schulze-Delitzsch war die Starke Lassalles: Es war 
leicht zu beweisen, dass durch Sparen die Assoziation im Grossen 
nicht zu bewerkstelligen war; aber es war schwer, die entwickelteren 
Arbeiter zu bewegen, sich mit dem verhassten Obrigkeitsstaat einzu- 
lassen. Die von Lassalle geforderte Verbindung von demokratischem 
Stimmrecht mit der Assoziationsidee war nicht tiberzeugend, und 
Lassalles ,,Stimmrechtsarmee” blieb klein, aber nicht aus Mangel an 
sozialem und politischem Selbstbewusstsein, sondern um ihrer selbst 
wegen. Es war die allgemeine Uberzeugung, dass das demokratische 
Stimmrecht in der gegebenen politischen Lage nicht an der Tages- 
ordnung sei, aber leicht zu antidemokratischen und antiliberalen 
Mandévern ausgeniitzt werden kénne. Deswegen sollte der Asso- 
ziationsgedanke, der einer der stirksten Impulse im sozialen Leben 
geworden war, eingespannt werden, um der politischen Bewegung 
1 Bracke war der erste der den Bann der Assoziationsidee in der sozialistischen Bewegung 


brach. ,,Der Lassallesche Vorschlag”, Braunschweig 1873. Gegen Ende des Jahrhunderts 
hatte die Idee der Verstaatlichung den Assoziationsgedanken ganz verdrangt. 
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eine Wendung zu geben die von Vielen gefiirchtet wurde. Aber es 
war ja nicht einmal das Stimmrecht an sich. Dies war vielmehr nur 
Signal zur Revolution, denn nach seiner Theorie kann die Bourgeoisie 
auf das Wahlrechtsprivileg nicht verzichten. So wurde der Asso- 
ziationsgedanke Mittel zum Mittel, schien aber als solches unent- 
behrlich. 

Demokratisches Wahlrecht und soziale Gesetzgebung waren 
logisch und historisch besser verbunden als Wahlrecht und Assoziation. 
Es schien aber Lassalle, als biete die Gesetzgebung nichts, was nicht 
schon in der demokratischen Agitation benutzt worden ware, und wie 
es schien — vergeblich. 

Nachdem die Aussichten auf politischen Durchbruch schwanden, 
konnte die unnatiirliche Verbindung von Assoziationsgedanken und 
Stimmrecht gelockert werden, und der Assoziationsgedanke selbst 
mehr als Selbstzweck zu seinem Rechte kommen. Aber die Verkuppe- 
lung zu Beginn der Agitation hatte ihren unheilvollen Einfluss schon 
ausgeiibt: der beste Teil der Arbeiterbewegung blieb der Lassalleschen 
Organisation fern und auch Rodbertus blieb weiter der ,, Theoretiker 
von Jagetzow”’. 


Es bestand noch eine dritte Méglichkeit der Annaherung an Rodbertus, 
die praktisch an seiner Haltung nicht viel geandert hatte, aber, wenn 
ehrlich durchgefiihrt, der sozialen Aktion eine theoretisch haltbarere 
Basis ergeben hatte: Lassalle konnte den Assoziationsgedanken 
selbst reformieren und Rodbertus’ gerechtfertigten Einwendungen 
nachkommen. 

Im ,,Offenen Antwortschreiben” entsprach die Auffassung der 
Assoziationen den Wiinschen des Handwerkers, der Lohnarbeiter 
geworden war und nun die Frucht ,,seiner” Arbeit in fremden Handen 
sieht und selber am Rand des Existenzminimums lebt. Er verlangt 
seinen (individuellen) vollen Arbeitsertrag. Zu diesem Zweck muss 
et die Produktionsmittel, mit denen er tagtiglich umgeht, in seine 
eigenen Hinde bekommen. Es war Lassalles Verdienst gewesen, eben 
diesem Lohnarbeiter mit Handwerkergesinnung, die Aussichtslosig- 
keit des Kleinhandwerks bewiesen zu haben, sodass er jetzt einsah, 
dass die Mittel der modernen Grossproduktion nur in Gemeinschaft 
und Einverstandnis mit seinen Kollegen verwaltet werden kénnen 
und mit 6ffentlicher Hilfe: Jede Kooperative organisiert sich spontan 
und geht dann den Staat um Kredit an; nur das gute Beispiel und der 
grosse Vorteil wirken.! 


* Reden und Schriften, Bd. III, S. 69. 
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‘Dagegen hatte Rodbertus eingewandt, dass industrielle Produktiv- 
assoziationen nicht geniigen, dass Landwirtschaft und Transport 
folgen miissen, dass einzelne, auf sich selbst gestellte Kooperativen 
das Problem kapitalistischer Krisen nicht lésen k6nnen, dass das 
Regime parlamentarischer Leitung die Kooperativen zu schwerfillig- 
reibungsvollen und hasslichen Gebilden machen miisste.1 Lassalle hat 
diesen Einwendungen gegeniiber sofort nachgegeben und erklart, 
dass nichts der Ausdehnung der Kooperativen iiber das Gebiet der 
industriellen Produktion hinaus im Wege stinde, dass das Krisen- 
problem sich lésen liesse, sobald die Kooperativen sich branchenweise 
assoziieren und dadurch Marktforschung erméglichen, und jedem 
Leitungsparlamentarismus ein Ende gesetzt werden kann mittels 
authorisierter Geranten, deren Handhabung der Geschafte Autoritit 
und Disziplin verbiirgen.? 

Mit dieser neuen Auffassung war es Lassalle vollig Ernst, wie seine 
spateren Ausserungen iiber das Assoziationswesen immer diese neue 
Interpretation zulassen, und wie besonders ein Entwurf fir die 
Statuten einer Buchdruckerassoziation beweist, der im 6. Nachlass- 
band abgedruckt ist.® 

Die Briicke zu Rodbertus hat Lassalle damit aber nicht geschlagen, 
da dieser als wahrer Staatssozialist gleiche Abhangigkeit Aller vom 
Staat erstrebt, Alle Lohnempfanger vom Staat werden sollen und 
jedes Mass wirtschaftlicher Selbstandigkeit von Ubel ist. Zugleich 
hat sich Lassalle aber mit der Reform des Assoziationsgedankens von 
den Idealen der Arbeiter entfernt, die diese nur als wahrhaft indivi- 
duelle, spontane und demokratische Schépfung erstrebten. 

Wie in der Diskussion um die Grundlagen des ,,Systems” schon 
theoretisch, so tritt hier nun das Auseinanderfallen von Einzel- und 
Gemeinwillen praktisch in Erscheinung: Die Synthese von Freiheit 
und Autoritat erweist sich als rein vorgestellt und erfunden. 


VI 


Die Arbeiter, an die das ,,Offene Antwortschreiben” gerichtet war, 
veriangten freiwillige Assoziation und freie demokratische Fiihrung 
der Geschiafte; sie wollten Herren des gemeinsamen Einkommens 
sein. Lassalle hat ihnen auch nachdem er Rodbertus die wichtigen 
Zugestindnisse gemacht hat, nie offen gesagt, dass man fiir den 
Besitz schlechteren Landes oder fiir entferntere Markte entschadigt 


1 Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 316. 
2 S. 324-325. 
3 S. 396-398. 
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werden miisse, oder dass sich also im Einzelfall der ,,volle Arbeits- 
ertrag” nicht realisieren lasse. Er hat eine branchenweise Regulierung 
in seine Darstellung eingeschoben, aber nie erklart, dass diese Regu- 
lierung Pflicht zu sein hat und planmissig erfolgen muss, um zum Ziel 
zu fiihren; dass also Zwang gar nicht zu vermeiden ist. Lassalle hat 
den Arbeitern nie erklart, dass die ,,Diktatur der Einsicht”, die im 
»Allgemeinen Arbeiterverein” herrschte, nicht nur praktische Not- 
wendigkeit ist, sondern einem Gesellschaftsideal entspringt und auch 
fir die Leitung der Kooperativen massgebend sein soll, dass also 
der Gerant genau wie der Prasident des Vereins einmal im Jahr ge- 
wahlt wird, dann aber uneingeschrankt handelt und sich nur vor 
seiner Mandatserneuerung zu verantworten hat. 

Die endgiiltige Verfassung des Assoziationswesens ist also weit 
entfernt von den ausgesprochenen Idealen der deutschen Arbeiter, 
deren Willen auf diese Weise denaturiert wird, ist aber doch kooperativ 
in dem Sinne, dass prinzipiell dem Arbeiter der volle pers6nliche 
Arbeitsertrag zusteht, sei er auch praktisch um eine ganze Anzahl 
von Abziigen geschmilert, an die der Arbeiter nie gedacht hatte. 
Rein theoretisch gesehen, bestatigt Lassalles Wertlehre im ,,Bastiat- 
Schulze” dieses Anrecht einer jeden Arbeitergruppe auf den vollen 
Wert ihrer konkreten Produktion. In der Schau von Rodbertus aber 
gehort jedes Produkt gesellschaftlicher Arbeit dem Staat, der dann 
jedem das Seine gibt. Er braucht keinen Glauben an einen besonderen 
Gemeinwillen, um sein System in Gang zu setzen. Die gesellschaft- 
lichen Verhiltnisse wie sie heute in Fabriken und Gutsh6fen bestehen, 
sind in seinen Augen normal, sobald jeder das bekommt, was ihm 
zusteht. Das festzustellen ist Aufgabe der Nationalékonomie, die 
damit Staatswissenschaft wird. 

Lassalle weiss, dass der zufallige, willkiirliche Einzelwille in Staat, 
Verein und Assoziation zu Gunsten hdherer Ziele umgebogen 
werden muss; aber er glaubt, dass damit ein metaphysischer ,,wahrer” 
Einzelwille gerade durchgesetzt wird. Dass dieser Glaube tief bei ihm 
verankert ist, beweist er durch sein Festhalten an dem Prinzip demo- 
kratischer Wahlen, auch nachdem es ihm keinen politischen Vorteil 
mehr bietet. Aber diese Wahl muss als feierlicher Bestatigungsakt 
des Gemeinwillens verstanden werden, als Ausdruck des Volksgeistes, 
der in jedem unverfalschten Birger haust; nie und nimmer soll sie 
Auftakt zu parlamentarischem Kuhhandel sein. Weil ,,wahrer” 
Einzelwillen und ,,wahrer” Gemeinwillen zusammenfallen, kann 
Lassalle systematisch vom Einzelwillen ausgehen, und selbst den 


1 Tatiana Grigorivici: Die Wertlehre bei Marx und Lassalle, in: Marxstudien Band III, 
Wien 1910. 
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Widerspruch zwischen seinem ,,System” und dem ,,Offenen Antwort- 
schreiben” nicht klar bemerken. 


Rodbertus stellt bei Lassalle den Ausgangspunkt vom liberalen 
Denken her fest; in der Erérterung des Assoziationsgedankens be- 
weist er es in dessen Verhaltnis zu den Begriffen von Lohn und 
Gewinn.! Lohn ist fiir Rodbertus einfach Bestatigung von Leistung ? 
im Sinne eines ,,suum cuique”, fiir Lassalle aber Ausfluss der mensch- 
lichen Entfremdung. Dieser Gegensatz lasst sich nicht iiberbriicken, 
Fiir Rodbertus reduziert sich die ganze soziale Frage auf richtige 
Entlohnung individueller Leistung durch die Staatsgesellschaft. 

Zwischen der Kérperschaft des Ganzen und dem tatigen Einzelnen 
hat sich ein Zwischenglied eingeschoben, die biirgerliche Gesellschaft, 
die sich ein verfalschtes Wertsystem geschaffen hat, in dem Begriffe 
wie Gewinn, Kapitalprimie, Entbehrungslohn und Risikoprimie 
spuken. Dieses verfalschte Wertsystem muss begrifflich durchschaut 
und dann allmahlich abgebaut werden. Dann bleiben Einzelzelle und 
Staatsorganismus: Die gesamte Gesellschaftslehre seit Hegel ist wie 
weggeblasen. Hier liegt wirklicher totaler Staatssozialismus vor. 

Fiir Lassalle ist die soziale Frage ein Problem der Emanzipation. 
Die Entfremdung des Menschen in der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft 
muss tiberwunden werden; das Kapital muss befreit, der Gewinn 
erobert werden; Dienst und Lohn miissen verschwinden. In aller 
Naivitat umschreibt Lassalle Rodbertus’ Ziel als ,dem Arbeiter in 
Fabrikation und Handel eine Gewinnquota sichern” und setzt dies 
gleich mit dem ,,natiirlichen Arbeitslohn”, der ,,das ganze Produkt 
der Arbeit” ist.* Erst auf Grund von Rodbertus’ Einwendungen 
bestatigt Lassalle, dass auch seiner Ansicht nach der Arbeiter zunachst 
laufend Lohn erhilt, da der Gewinn sich erst am Jahresende fest- 
stellen lasst, aber Lohn und Gewinn bilden zusammen den vollen 
Arbeitsertrag, den er nie und nimmer ,,Lohn” nennen mochte. ,,Ich 
will also gerade den ganzen Arbeitsertrag den Arbeitern zuwenden, 
indem ich auch den Geschaftsgewinn ganz unter sie verteile.” 4 Damit 
ist aber nicht nur der Proletarier zu eigenem Unternehmer geworden, 
sondern auch ein menschliches Verlangen erfiillt und die Bewaltigung 
des Problems der menschlichen Entfremdung zu mindest in Angriff 


1 Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 342. ,,Sie schleppen des Gefiangnisses Schmach...” solange 
Lassalle den Begriff von Gewinn beibehilt. 
2 §. 352. ,,Denn die Natur selbst hat den Arbeitersertrag als Lohn der Arbeit hingestellt”. 


3S. 334. 
* S. 348. 
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genommen.! Lassalle fordert, dass der Staat kulturfordernd wirke, nicht 
kulturschaffend. Er soll der Gesellschaftsinitiative hilfreich entgegen- 
kommen; Kooperativen und deren Assoziation sollen aber autonom 
bleiben. Wenn der Arbeiter Herr seiner Produktionsmittel geworden 
ist, so verliert das Geld seine abstrakte, gegenstandliche Qualitit; es 
hort auf, den Produzenten von den Giitern zu trennen.? So wird 
innerhalb der autonomen Gesellschaftssphare die Aufhebung der 
Entfremdung angebahnt: Echter Staatssozialismus ist das nicht! 

Angesichts dieser Vorstellungen riittelt nun Rodbertus das national- 
ékonomische Gewissen Lassalles auf. Lassalle muss zugeben, dass 
solange dem Arbeiter Boden, Kapital und Arbeitsprodukt gehdéren, 
von einer Lésung der sozialen Frage nicht die Rede sein kann.? 
Deshalb ist er gezwungen, eine Zweistufentheorie zu erfinden, der- 
zufolge zunachst mit Hilfe von Kooperativen das soziale Elend 
gelindert wird, dann aber in zweiter Phase, die soziale Frage wirklich 
gelést wird: Den Kooperativen werden Grund und Boden, Produk- 
tionsmittel und Erzeugnis entzogen, damit der Staat ausgleichende 
Gerechtigkeit tiben kann. Der Anteil des Arbeiters wird dann als 
Anteil an der gesellschaftlichen Gesamtproduktion festgestellt.4 Im 
Endstadium sind wir dann bei Rodbertus’ Normalarbeitstag und sei- 
nem Normallohn angelangt. Aus Mangel an national6konomischen 
Argumenten muss sich Lassalle Rodbertus beugen. 

Im Endstadium lést Rodbertus’ Staatsprinzip das Lassallesche 
Gesellschaftsprinzip ab; der freie assoziierte Produzent wird Staats- 
lohnempfanger. Eine Errungenschaft wird der anderen geopfert. 
Ein solches antagonistisches Verhiltnis nennt aber Lassalle ,,Lésung” 
und ,,Anbahnung der Lésung”. Die Krise der Theorie driickt sich 
praktisch aus: Der ausgesprochene Wille der sich assoziierenden 
Arbeiter wird in sein Gegenteil verkehrt, Lassalles eigener Theorie 
iiber die Riickwirkung zu Schanden. 

Lassalle hat die staatssozialistischen Gedanken, die Rodbertus’ Logik 
ihm aufzwang, nicht ausgearbeitet. Im ,,Bastiat-Schulze”, dem ,,vor- 


+ Mehrere Manuskriptbriefe des jungen Lassalle sind dem Problem der Entfremdung 
gewidmet. Sieh: Bd. 1, Briefe Nr. 21, 22, 23, 55. 

2 Dariiber im ,,Bastiat-Schulze”, Reden und Schriften, Bd. V, S. 288, 296, 299, 305, 315- 
Im abstrakt-demokratischen Denken geht bei Lassalle zwar die Gesellschaftssphare im 
Staat als dem Allgemeinen auf, aber das ist nicht mehr der empirische Staat, der fiir 
Rodbertus massgebend ist. 

3 Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 355. 

*S. 362. 
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laufig endgiiltigen Kodex der Bewegung” ! spielen sie keine Rolle. 
Dort feiert der Gedanke der freien spontanen Assoziation seine 
Apotheose. In Lassalles letzter literarischen Produktion, in der iiberaus 
wichtigen Antikritik zum ,,Bastiat-Schulze”, wird der Assoziations- 
gedanke zusammenfassend zur Theorie eines Mittelstandes der 


Zukunft erhoben.? 


Wie in allen anderen Entscheidungen, sind fiir Lassalle die Jugend- 
ideale massgebend geblieben: Der Jugendtraum, dass Kommunismus 
Besitz fiir Jeden bedeute, hat iiber die Logik eines Rodbertus den Sieg 
davongetragen. Seit seiner Auseinandersetzung mit Rodbertus war 
Lassalle darauf bedacht, von seinen Assoziationen immer nur als 
»Anbahnung” und_,,leichtestem Ubergangsmittel” zu sprechen. 
Unter ,,Lésung der sozialen Frage” miissen wir uns, der Logik det 
»Antikritik” entsprechend, gesetzgeberische Massnahmen im Sinne 
des ,,Systems” vorstellen, denen zufolge auf Grund eines neuen 
Rechtsbewusstseins auch die bestehenden Betriebe in Kooperativen 


verwandelt werden, um den neuen Mittelstand zu schaffen. Im — 


Kooperativsystem ist also im strengen Sinn Lassallescher begrifHicher 
Ableitung gar keine ,,Anbahnung” gegeben. Die Krise der Theorie 
liegt deutlich zu Tage. 


VII 


Als Lassalle den Assoziationsgedanken aufnahm, sollte er ,,Magen- 
warme” fiir das demokratische Ideal liefern.* Deshalb hat Rodbertus 
mit Recht von Lassalles Stimmrechtsarmee gesprochen. Er hatte 
verstanden, dass Sinn des erkampften Stimmrechts nicht sein konnte, 
in deutschen Teilparlamenten, Kredite fiir Assoziationen zu votieren. 
Darum hat er, ohne dass Lassalle dazu direkten Anlass gegeben hitte, 
Probleme deutscher Einigung, der preussischen Krise und des 


drohenden Cisarismus erdrtert. Er hat eben den revolutiondren Sinn | 


von Lassalles Aktion ebenso gut verstanden wie alle Freunde und 


 Zirkular an samtliche Bevollmiachtigten vom 15.11.64, zitiert bei Hermann Oncken, 


Lassalle. Eine politische Biographie. 4. Aufl., Stuttgart und Berlin 1923, S. 425. Ab- 


gedruckt: Neue Zeit, Bd. 32, II. 


2 Reden und Schriften, Bd. V, S. 380-381. ,,Die von mir geforderte Verbindung von Kapi- 


tal und Arbeit... einen Mittelstand schafft, welcher das ganze Volk selbst umfasst”. 
3 Reden und Schriften, Bd. Ill, S. 91 und 285. ,,Das grdsste Interesse der politischen 
Freiheit... ein soziales Interesse hinter sie zu werfen”. 
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Feinde; er wusste, dass es um Biirgerkrieg ging. Nur unter diesem 
Gesichtspunkt sind seine Ausserungen richtig zu wiirdigen.! 

Rodbertus schreckte weder vor Eingriffen in die bestehenden 
Vermégensverhiltnisse noch vor einer politischen Revolution 
gutiick, aber er war zu der klaren Erkenntnis gekommen, dass die 
Zeit fiir erfolgreiche Revolutionen vorbei sei, dass gescheiterte 
Revolution aber Ciasarismus bedeute.2 Er glaubte an den Primat 
sozialer Veranderung und sah als niachstes politisches Ziel nicht die 
Stimmrechtsfrage, sondern die Notwendigkeit, den Fortschritt 
politisch zu schwachen, um das Manchestertum wirtschaftlich tiber- 
winden zu kénnen, um dem Staat die nédtige Stosskraft gegeniiber 
den staatszersetzenden Tendenzen des Liberalismus zu verleihen. 
Dadurch bekommt auch Lassalles politischer Kampf gegen die 
Fortschrittler Bedeutung, wenn er nur nicht zu einseitig auf die 
Stimmrechtsfrage zugeschnitten ist. Von totaler Ablehnung der 
Politik kann keinesfalls die Rede sein. 

Rodbertus’ Einschitzung der modernen sozialen und politischen 
Krafte ist viel realistischer als Lassalles, dessen Revolutionsbild noch 
ganz ,jakobinisch” wirkt. Er hat verstanden, dass die Bourgeoisie 
sich einem Casar unterwerfen wird, wenn man ihre soziale Furcht zu 
stark erregt. Deshalb deuten die Zeichen der Zeit auf soziale Diktatur, 
der nur mutig getroffene soziale Massnahmen vorbeugen k6énnen. 
Aus diesem Grunde ist soziale Aufklarung von grésster politischer 
Wichtigkeit, und Lassalles Aktion auch vom politischen Standpunkt 
aus anfechtbar. Wenn die Frankfurter Rede als gediegener anzusehen 
ist als das ,,Offene Antwortschreiben” mit seiner betonten Blick- 
verengung, so kampft Lassalles Stimmrechtsarmee in der Eigenschaft 
als Biirger gegen liberale Gesellschaftsanarchie, gegen Steuer- und 
Wahlrechtsprivileg. Nicht der Kapitalist ist Objekt von Klassenhass, 
sondern der Bourgeois Objekt des Nationalhasses der tugendhaften 
Birger. Da aber nach Rodbertus’ fester Uberzeugung die Bourgeoisie 
sich sogleich unter die Fittiche von Bismarck fliichten wird, so hat 
Lassalle den Kampf verloren, noch bevor er ihn begonnen hat. 
Bismarck steht so im Dienst von ,,Monsieur Weltgeist” um eine neue 
soziale Ordnung einzuleiten.? Es ist also unpolitisch, die soziale 


‘ Langes Artikel in der ,,Siidd. Zeitung”, von Lassalle in seiner ,,Ansprache” benutzt 
(Reden und Schriften, Bd. IV). 

* Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 351. ,,Die revolutionaren Krifte sind heute schwacher und 
zersplitterter als vor 10 Jahren und paralysieren sich deshalb gegenseitig. Und dies ist 
noch immer die Spalte gewesen, durch welche der Casarismus auf die Welt gekommen.” 
9S. 344; S. 351. 
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Forderung einseitig mit dem Stimmrecht zu verbinden, selbst wenn 
die soziale Forderung richtig gestellt ware. 

Rodbertus wehrt sich betont gegen den Vorwurf, eine Art ,Zentral- 
verein fiir das Wohl der arbeitenden Klassen” zu erstreben. Er will 
konkrete soziale Forderungen mit Nachdruck vertreten, also eine 
soziale politische Partei.1 Selbst zu einer losen Verbindung von Wahl- 
recht und sozialer Frage ist er bereit, wenn auch zu keinem Ab- 
hangigkeitsverhaltnis.? Was ihn fernhalt, ist nach der falschen sozialen 
Zielstellung, die Unterordnung der sozialen Frage unter ein formal- 
politisches Ziel, das nur der Aufreizung, nicht aber dem Durchbruch 
niitzen kann. 


Den ernsten Argumenten von Rodbertus kann Lassalle nur seinen 
alten Glauben” * entgegensetzen. Sein Glaube, dass die Revolution, 
allen selbstgestellten Prognosen zum Trotz, doch durchbrechen muss, 
ist unverwiistlich. Er hat weder die Liberalen noch Bismarck so 
realistisch verstanden wie es Rodbertus tat.* 

Da bei einem Staatsmonisten wie Rodbertus das politische Ziel der 
sozialen Aufklarung selbstverstandlich ist, so muss man seine Forde- 
rung der Wahrung der Reinheit der sozialen Agitation richtig ver- 
stehen. Er warnt in Wahrheit vor politischer Aufreizung und Ver- 
kuppelung der sozialen Frage mit taktischen Tageslosungen, die 
einer wissenschaftlichen Klaérung der sozialen Frage entgegenstehen. 
Nicht mehr als Offenhalten der Diskussion hat er am Vorabend der 
Frankfurter Entscheidung von Lassalle vergeblich verlangt.5 In der 
Wahlrechtsfrage als Einzelproblem war Rodbertus zu Entgegen- 
kommen bereit, und die Schlaige, die Lassalle den Fortschrittlern 


erteilte, haben ihm ein offensichtliches Vergniigen bereitet. Dass aber | 
Lassalle den Casarismus michtig f6rdere, stellte er 1864 als Tatsache 


fest. 

Rodbertus’ Haltung zur Zeit der Vorbereitung des ,,Bastiat-Schulze” 
ist besonders aufschlussreich. Lassalle will nach dem Scheitern seiner 
Bismarckgespriache immer mehr betonen, dass er eine wahre Synthese 
des Politischen und Sozialen anstrebe bei Primat des Sozialen.® Der 


* S. 337. 

aS S25. 

3 S. 358. ,,In einem Jahre werden wir uns zahlen”. Dieser Ausdruck ist sehr bezeichnend. 
“ Der Ausbruch des Danischen Krieges hat sein Selbstvertrauen — wenigstens fiir den 
Augenblick — erschiittert. Gustav Mayer, Bismarck und Lassalle, Berlin 1928, S. 87. 

In der ersten Panikstimmung scheint er erkannt zu haben, dass das Ausspielen von 
Liberalen und Reaktion vielleicht doch eine Illusion sein kdnnte. 

5 Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, Brief Nr. 17, S. 343. 

* S. 377. Nr. 38. 
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»Bastiat-Schulze” soll der Beweis sein. Rodbertus ist sehr aufmerksam, 
denn er kann es nicht leicht itiberwinden, dass die einzige Gelegenheit 
zu einer ,,grossen Lehrstunde fiir das deutsche Volk” voriiber gehen 
sollte, ohne dass er sein Teil beigetragen hatte. Deshalb ist er weit 
davon entfernt, die vielen Schwichen des Arbeitervereins als Vorwand 
fir seinen Riickzug zu beniitzen. Noch im Januar 1864 verspricht er 
einen ,,dritten Anlauf”, ,,falls Lassalles Agitation doch noch wirkliches 
nationaldkonomisches Interesse erwecken sollte”.1 

Der ,,Bastiat-Schulze” ist aber, abgesehen von seinem agitatorischen 
Wert in der Polemik gegen die Manchesterschule, sehr enttéuschend. 
In ihm verbindet sich falsche soziale Zielsetzung, ausgedriickt in einer 
messianischen Erhebung der Assoziationsidee in fast ihrer urspriing- 
lichen Form, mit schadlicher politischer Aufreizung, ausgedriickt in 
der Drohung mit dem ,,dumpfen Massentritt der Arbeiterbataillone”, 
die aber nicht Revolution, sondern Caisarismus heraufbeschwG6ren. 
Trotz der Freude tiber den ,,Bastiat-Schulze” als Kampfschrift sind 
fiir Rodbertus die theoretischen Mangel entscheidend. In seiner 
Antwort auf das Buch reagiert Rodbertus schon ironisch, indem er in 
vorsichtiger Andeutung, Proudhon zu Lassalles Vorbild macht.? Im 
selben Sinne hat sich Rodbertus nach Lassalles Tod, aber dann viel 
krasser und zum Teil recht iibertrieben, ausgedriickt.? 


vill 


Der Winter des Jahres 1863 ist vom Verfassungskonflikt beherrscht; 
der Winter des Jahres 1864 von der Danischen Krise, in der die 
innerpolitischen Krafte praktisch ausgeschaltet waren. Lassalles 
Agitationslosungen bekamen dadurch einen neuen Sinn, sie waren 
nicht mehr Auftakt zu revolutionarem Durchbruch, sondern Hebel 
fir Wachstum und Gedeihen der Organisation. Im Zeichen dieses 
Organisationsprinzips hatte er die Momente von Assoziation und 
Wahlrecht, wie auch deren Verkuppelung itiberpriifen und sie den 
Forderungen von Rodbertus, denen er im Briefwechsel wenigstens 
teilweise nachgekommen war, anpassen kénnen. Er hat in Rodbertus 
Hoffnungen erweckt, die sein ,,endgiiltiger Kodex” aber zerstért hat. 

Solange die Agitation im Zeichen des demokratischen Durch- 
bruchs stand, musste Rodbertus fernbleiben, weil die wahren Ziele 
der Agitation zu einer Denaturierung des ausgesprochenen Willens 


1S. 376. Nr. 36. 
2 §. 379. Nr. 41. 
3 Briefe und social-politische Aufsitze von Dr. Rodbertus-Jagetzow, herausgegeben 


von Dr. R. Meyer. Berlin o.J., S. 226. 
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der Arbeiter verpflichteten, der Rodbertus nie zugestimmt hitte, 
So wollte Lassalle nur den Namen von Rodbertus und dessen Autoti- 
tat einfangen und agitatorisch ausniitzen. An dieser Tendenz hat aber 
auch die Periode der relativen Herrschaft des Organisationsprinzips 
nichts geandert: Alle Wissenschaft musste durch Lassalle vertreten 
werden, trotzdem Rodbertus und er ,,siamesische Zwillinge” waren.! 
Der Grund war der, dass der Teil der deutschen Arbeiter, den der 
,»Arbeiterverein” erfasst hatte, zu riickstandig war, um ohne die 
Scheuklappen des ,,Offenen Antwortschreibens” ruhig seinen Weg zu 
gehen. In der postulierten Einheit von ,,Wissenschaft und Arbeiter” 
musste alle ,,Wissenschaft” seine spekulative Wissenschaft sein, die 
aber selber, was die Nationalékonomie betraf, noch ein Postulat der 
Zukunft war, wie Ziegler klar dargelegt hatte. 

Die Herrschaft des Organisationsprinzips war nie vollstandig: 
Lassalle war immer zu neuer Revolutionshoffnung bereit, wie seine 
Briefe an Bismarck selbst nach Ausbruch des Danischen Krieges noch 
beweisen. So blieb der A.d.A.V. immer auch Stimmrechtsarmee. Weil 
Moses Hess in Lassalle den kiinftigen Diktator einer siegreichen 
Revolution erkannte, so mochte er soziale Thesen verbreiten, die von 
der Assoziationsidee unabhangig waren. Auf ein ahnliches Angebot 
von Rodbertus hat er nicht reagiert.? 

Lassalle wollte in seinem Verein nicht soziale Aufklérung, sondern 
Indoktrinierung. ,,Nachbeten” hat Hess es spater genannt.* Deshalb 
war dort kein Platz fiir Rodbertus, sondern nur fiir seinen Namen. 
In dessen sozial6konomischem Erziehungsprogramm,* das er in 
seinen Briefen angedeutet hatte, war kein Punkt, mit dem Lassalle 
nicht einverstanden sein konnte. Aber mit dieser Aufklarung war ein 
grosses Risiko verbunden: Die Schwachen des Assoziationspro- 
gramms, die Lassalle im Briefwechsel zugeben musste, waren in den 
Reihen der Arbeiter zur Sprache gekommen, und das ging nicht an. 


IX 








er 


rr 


Die Ausschaltung Rodbertus’ von positivem Wirken im A.d.A.V. | 


spiegelt sich im dritten Teil des Briefwechsels wider. Das Haupt- 


1 Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6, S. 339. Nr. 15. 

2 Moses Hess bezeugt im ,,Nordstern” die Notwendigkeit einer persénlichen Diktatur, 
um den sozialen Neuerungen Bahn zu brechen (5.XII.1863). In Nr. 255 nennt er Lassalle 
den kommenden Diktator. Dann gehérte Hess dem Briiderbunde aller Kommunisten an, 


zu dem weder Ziegler noch Rodbertus gehérten. Daher Liebknechts Sonderstellung in | 


Berlin. 
3 Hess an J. P. Becker (10. VIII.1868). 
4 Nachgel. Briefe, Bd. 6., S. 333. Nr. 11. 
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interesse gilt nunmehr der theoretischen Diskussion, bei der Rod- 
bertus’ Bodenrententheorie die Hauptrolle spielt. Ausgangspunkt ist 
das Problem des sozialen Ausgleichs in einer von Produktivasso- 
ziationen beherrschten Gesellschaft, denn die differentiale Bodenrente 
ist eine der Hauptursachen der sich erneuernden sozialen Ungleichheit. 
Aber selbst in dieser sich immer mehr von praktischen Gesichts- 
punkten entfernenden Diskussion versucht Rodbertus in Lassalle den 
geistigen Erben zu finden. Die Tatsache, dass Lassalle die dkono- 
mischen Fragen zum ersten Mal mit Erfolg in die Offentlichkeit ge- 
tragen hat, ist fiir ihn ausschlaggebend, nachdem das ihm selbst in 
jahrzehntelanger Anstrengung nicht gegliickt ist. Wie fiir Ziegler, so 
kann Lassalle auch fiir ihn der ,,Ultor” werden.! Deswegen - und 
nicht aus Rechthaberei — ,,zerniert” er Lassalle und will ihn in dieser 
so ganz theoretischen Frage zur Kapitulation zwingen. Aber zu einer 
witklichen Auseinandersetzung kann es nicht kommen, weil Lassalle 
auch hier an die Fragen scholastisch herangeht. Er zitiert, was er oder 
Ricardo gesagt oder nicht gesagt haben, wie er es schon vorher mit 
der Erérterung des ,,Systems” gehalten hat.? Er kann iiber Ricardo 
nicht hinaus, so wie er nicht iiber das Vorbild der Franzésischen 
Revolution hinaus kann. Er ist friih vollendet; er ist stecken geblieben. 

Lassalle ist unvorbereitet an die Arbeiteragitation gegangen, aber 
nicht, wie er es den Leipzigern darstellte, aus Zeitmangel, sondern, wie 
uns der Fortgang seiner ,,Selbstverstindigung” auch im Briefwechsel 
mit Rodbertus beweist, weil er nicht weiter konnte. Den Grund- 
problemen, die ihm Rodbertus stellte, ist er zur Zeit des ,,Bastiat- 
Schulze” ebenso ausgewichen wie zur Zeit des ,,Offenen Antwort- 
schreibens”. Den Beweis fiir sein ,,.ehernes Lohngesetz” bildeten Zitate 
aus den verschiedensten nationaldkonomischen Werken, darunter 
vetaltete Walzer. Die Miihe und den Zeitaufwand fiir solches anti-, 
quarisches Studium hat er nicht gescheut. Jahrelanges Ringen um eine 
»begriffliche” Nationalékonomie hat ihn dem Ziel nicht naher ge- 
bracht, aber trotzdem irrt Rodbertus sehr, wenn er spater gemeint hat, 
et wiirde schliesslich Lassalle tiberzeugt haben. Sein Lavieren in der 
Frage der Assoziationen hatte ihn anders belehren kénnen, denn der 
wneue Mittelstand” als Idealbild der kommunistischen Gesellschaft 
etscheint in der Antikritik zum ,,Bastiat-Schulze”, weil er in den 


‘ S. 333. Das Bekenntnis Rodbertus’ zur Volksagitation ist aufschlussreich, will nicht 
nut fiir ein paar Professoren schreiben. Er erhofft eine Art Arbeitsteilung: Lassalles 
Agitation und seine Aufklarung. ,,Und darum dreimal Gliickauf zu Ihrer Agitation!” 
2 §. 370-371. Die Argumentation lautet: Wenn er zugibe, dass auf dem schlechtesten 
Boden noch Bodenrente gewonnen werden muss, so wire Ricardo widerlegt; wo hatte 
et das aber zugegeben? 
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Manuskriptbriefen der Jugendzeit vorgezeichnet ist; der Kampf 
gegen Stimmrechts- und Steuerprivileg erscheint in der Arbeiter- 
agitation, weil er der Dynamik der Franzésischen Revolution nach- 
gebildet scheint. Auf Rodbertus’ Ceterum censeo der Gefahr des 
kommenden Casarismus antwortet er nur mit einem Stossseufzer und 
dem ,,alten Glauben”, denn dariiber sagt ihm die Theorie der Jugend- 
zeit nichts! 

Lassalles Hilflosigkeit gegeniiber dem Problem des Casarismus, das 
doch das Hauptproblem der Schicksalsjahre seiner Arbeiteragitation 
war, beweist, wie unzeitgemass und abstrakt seine Begriffe von Demo- 
kratie und Revolution im Laufe weniger Jahre schon geworden waren. 
Es liegt Ironie darin, dass Lassalle so oft als Realpolitiker angesehen 
wird, nur weil eine Bewegung seinen Namen trug, und er mit Bis- 
marck Beziehungen unterhalten hat. Auch diese Gespriche sind in 
ihrem sozialpolitischen Teil genau so weit von Realpolitik entfernt 
wie die theoretischen Erérterungen mit Rodbertus. 

Lassalles Zukunftsschau ist ebenso total wie die eines Rodbertus, und 
seine ,,Diktatur der Einsicht” ganz von ihr getragen. Bei dem Versuch 








der Eroberung der Arbeiterbewegung hat ihm die Beimischung des | 
ungeklarten utopischen Elements dauernd geschadet. Man darf nicht 


nur auf die relativen Erfolge Lassalles blicken, sondern muss das 
selbstbewusste Fernbleiben des grésseren Teils der organisierten 


Arbeiterschaft beachten. Lassalles Bewegung war der bestorganisierte 


Splitter der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, aber doch nur ein Splitter. 
Die deutschen Arbeiter blieben Lassalles Bewegung aus liberal- 

demokratischer Uberzeugung fern. Deshalb hiatten sie auch das 

staatstotalitare System eines Rodbertus nie und nimmer angenommen, 


da fiir sie die soziale Frage ein Problem der Emanzipation war und | 


nicht nur Frage des ,,ssuum cuique”. Wenn nun Rodbertus bei Lassalle 
den Ausgangspunkt von Individualismus und Liberalismus nach- 
gewiesen hat, so hat er ihn ganz ungewollt auf die Verbindung zu 
Mannern wie F. A. Lange oder L. Biichner verwiesen, fiir die Sozialis- 
mus verwirklichte Demokratie war. Hatte die Auseinandersetzung 
mit Rodbertus, in der Lassalle sich gegeniiber Rodbertus soviel 
Bléssen wegen der Beimischung individualistischer Elemente gab, ihn 
zu Weiterdenken gebracht, so hatte er zwar nicht Rodbertus aus seiner 
Isolierung befreit, sich selber aber in einen breiteren Strom gestellt. 
Die Geschlossenheit und Logik von Rodbertus’ Denken waren 


—E 


eine entscheidende Hindernis fiir dessen Wirken; die Widerspriiche in | 


Lassalles Denken aber eine grosse Chance fiir Lassalle, die historisch 
sich aber nicht verwirklicht hat. 
Aus vorgefasster Schau heraus hat Rodbertus den kommenden 


— 
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Casarismus in Deutschland nur als soziale Diktatur gesehen. Deshalb 
hat er ihn sowohl gefiirchtet wie erwartet. Der Ciasarismus des 
dkonomischen ,,/aissex faire” hat ihn itiberrascht und enttiuscht. 
Lassalle dagegen hat aus vorgefasster Schau nur gegenseitiges Auf- 
teiben von Reaktion und Liberalismus in Rechnung gezogen. Fiir den 
Fall des Sieges eines manchesterlichen Casarismus, der der kapitalis- 
tischen Entwicklung die Wege ebnen wollte, hat er seiner Bewegung 
keinerlei gedankliche oder taktische Waffen in die Hand gegeben. 

Der historische Weg fiir eine reale soziale und demokratische 
Arbeiterpolitik hatte sich vielleicht aus einer 6ffentlich gefiihrten 
Auseinandersetzung der totalen Systeme von Rodbertus und Lassalle 
etrgeben kénnen. Dazu ist es aber nicht gekommen. 








EDMUND SILBERNER 


ZWEI UNBEKANNTE BRIEFE VON MOSES HESS 
AN HEINRICH HEINE 


Die beiden nachstehend mitgeteilten Briefe fand ich, kurz nach der 
Herausgabe der Hess’schen Korrespondenz,! in der “Heine-Samm- 
lung” der Landes- und Stadtbibliothek Diisseldorf, derem Leiter, 
Herrn Dr. Eberhard Galley, ich fiir die Genehmigung der Ver- 
offentlichung und mehrere niitzliche Hinweise zu Dank verpflichtet 
bin. Der Inhalt des Briefes vom 19. Oktober 1837 zeigt deutlich, dass 
er der erste ist, den Hess an Heine richtete. Dieser Brief, in dem Hess 
ein ungeschminktes Bild seiner eigenen Persénlichkeit entwirft, ist 
psychologisch einer der interessantesten, die er je geschrieben hat. 

Uber das Verhiltnis des jungen Hess zu dem ,,genialen, prophe- 
tischen Heine”, wie er ihn in seinem unveréffentlichten Tagebuch im 
Januar 1836 nennt, habe ich an einem anderen Orte berichtet.? Hier 
mége die Feststellung geniigen, dass durch den Brief vom 19. Oktober 
1837 Hess die Freundschaft Heines gewinnen wollte und dass ihm dies 
auch wirklich gelang. Wann sich die beiden Manner persénlich 
kennenlernten, lasst sich nicht genau bestimmen; es geschah jedoch 
spatestens im Winter 1842-1843, als Hess sich in Paris aufhielt. Wie so 
viele andere Zeitgenossen beanstandete auch er die ,,unwiirdige Art”, 
in der Heine Borne beschimpfte;? Heine galt ihm aber als eine 
Koryphiae des Fortschritts * und an einem Umgang mit ihm musste 
ihm sehr gelegen sein. Der Brief vom 26. Mai 1843, den wir weiter 
unten abdrucken, ist schon in einem Tone geschrieben, der keinen 
Zweifel dariiber aufkommen lasst, dass Hess und Heine sich damals 
bereits seit einiger Zeit persénlich kannten. 


* Moses Hess Briefwechsel. Herausgegeben von Edmund Silberner, unter Mitwirkung 
von Werner Blumenberg,’ s-Gravenhage 1959. 

2 E. Silberner, Der junge Moses Hess im Lichte bisher unerschlossener Quellen, in: 
International Review of Social History, III (1958), S. 61 f. 

3 Moses Hess, Die europiische Triarchie, Leipzig, (Otto Wigand), 1841, S. 85-86. 

* Ebenda, S. 86, 
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Hess war seit Ende 1842 Pariser Korrespondent der Rheinischen 
Zeitung. Nachdem die Zeitung eingegangen war (31. Marz 1843), blieb 
er noch einige Wochen in Paris und korrespondierte fiir den Schwei- 
zerischen Republikaner.! Am 14. Mai reiste er nach K6ln ab,? und hier 
schrieb er seinen vom 26. desselben Monats datierten Brief an Heine. 

Die darin erwahnte Petition an den Rheinischen Provinziallandtag 
konnte nicht ermittelt werden. Sie befindet sich nicht in den Archiv- 
akten der Stadt Mayen.® Es ist jedoch zu beriicksichtigen, dass die in 
Mayen aufbewahrten Protokolle des Stadtrates erst mit dem Jahre 
1846 beginnen.* Das Archiv des Rheinischen Provinziallandtages im 
Staatsarchiv Diisseldorf, wo ich im September 1960 der Sache nach- 
forschte, enthalt iiberhaupt keine Petitionen. Sie sind auch nicht 
gedruckt in den zwei umfangreichen Veréffentlichungen: Der siebente 
Rheinische Landtag. (Verhandlungen des Rheinischen Provinzial- 
landtages [zu Diisseldorf, 14. Mai-20. Juli 1843] nebst dem Aller- 
héchsten Landtagsabschiede d.d. Berlin, den 30. November 1843.) 
Koblenz, 1843; Des Siebenten Rheinischen Provinziallandtages 
Verhandlungen iiber die wichtigsten Fragen unserer Zeit, hrsg. von 
Otto v. Wenckstern, Barmen, 1844. Leider gelang es mir auch nicht, 
den ,,Mayener Kreisboten” aus jener Zeit ausfindig zu machen, der 
iiber diese Petition vielleicht berichtete. 

Ende Juli 1843 kamen Arnold Ruge und Julius Frébel nach Koln, 
um mit Hess die Griindung einer neuen Zeitschrift (Deutsch-franz6- 
sische Jahrbiicher) zu besprechen. Hess fuhr dann mit Ruge nach 
Paris, wo beide am 9. August 1843 eintrafen.5 Ruges Korrespondenz 
lasst vermuten, dass er persdnliche Beziehungen zu Heine durch 
Hessens Vermittlung angekniipft hat.® 

Heine glaubte Ende 1842, ,,vielleicht der entschiedenste aller 
Revolutionare” zu sein, und war der Meinung, dass die fortschritt- 
lichen Schriftsteller mit den Hallischen Jahrbiichern und der Rheini- 
schen Zeitung harmonieren miissten.’ In der von ihm am 4. Mai 1843 


1 E. Silberner, The Works of Moses Hess: An Inventory of his Signed and Anonymous 
Publications, Manuscripts, and Correspondence, Leiden 1958, S. 10. 

2 Vgl. Hermann Ewerbeck an Wilhelm Weitling, 15. Mai 1843, in: [Bluntschli,] Die 
Kommunisten in der Schweiz, Ziitich 1843, S. 83. 

3 Mitteilung der Stadtverwaltung Mayen vom 3. Marz 1961. 

4 Mitteilung des Herrn Kurt E. Miiller, Bruchhausen iiber Linz a/Rh., vom 24. April 1961, 
dem ich fiir seine Bemiihungen um die Petition fiir mich aufzufinden an dieser Stelle ganz 
besonders danke. Z 

5 Arnold Ruges Briefwechsel und Tagebuchblatter, Berlin 1886, 1. Bd., S. 317. 

6 Vgl. ebenda, S. 332, 334. 

7 Heine an Heinrich Laube, 7. November 1842. Heine, Briefe, ed. F. Hirth, Mainz, 1950, 
2. Bd., S. 438 f. 
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gedichteten ,,Lebensfahrt” ist die Rede von ,.neuen Genossen”, mit 
denen er ,,ein neues Schiff” bestiegen habe.! Zu diesen ,,neuen Ge- 
nossen” zahlte wohl auch Hess, den mit dem Dichter gute Beziehungen 
verbanden. Ein Zeitgenosse, Alexandre Weill, erzahlt in seinen Er- 
innerungen iiber Heine, er habe bei diesem eine Anzahl Korrespon- 
denten deutscher Zeitungen, darunter Hess, gesehen.? 


Heine schatzte Hess als Publizisten sehr hoch. Ende 1843 suchte Heine 
vergeblich den Verleger des Telegraphen fiir Deutschland, Julius 
Campe, davon zu iiberzeugen, dieser eher literarischen Zeitschrift 
eine bestimmte politische Richtung zu geben und seinen (Heines) 
Freund, Johann Hermann Detmold, einen damals noch liberalen 
Politiker, zum Chefredakteur zu ernennen. ,,Sind Sie”, so schrieb er 
an Campe, ,.zu solcher Umwandlung entschlossen, so bietet sich mir 
hier die Gelegenheit, die schiffbriichigen Triimmer der ehemaligen 
Rheinischen Zeitung, namlich die Redaktoren, besonders Dr. Hess 
und seinen schreibenden Anhang, auch den Anhang des lesenden 
Publikums, fiir den renovierten Telegraphen zu erwerben. Dr. Hess 
ist eine der ausgezeichnetsten politischen Federn, und er ware sogar 
geeignet, wenn Detmold zégert, die Hauptredaktion zu leiten.” * 

Detmold lehnte die Redaktion ab, aber Campe fand es trotzdem 
unzweckmassig, die Schriftleitung des Telegraphen fiir Deutschland 
Hess zu iibertragen. In seiner Antwort an Heine heisst es, er kénne 
infolge verscharfter Zensur dem Telegraphen keine “politische Far- 
bung” geben, weshalb er auch die Triimmer der Rheinischen Zeitung 
nicht gebrauchen kénne. Er wolle der Zensur keine Veranlassung 
bieten, sein Blatt zu unterdriicken: ein halbes Leben sei besser als der 
vollstandige Tod.4 

Es ist auch erwahnenswert, dass Heine daran gelegen war, sein 
Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen” durch Hess rezensiert zu sehen. 
Er wandte sich in dieser Angelegenheit an Karl Marx, mit dem er eng 
befreundet war: ,,Schreiben Sie doch an Hess (dessen Adresse ich 
nicht weiss), dass er am Rhein, sobald ihm mein Buch zu Gesicht 
kommt, alles was er vermag, in der Presse dafiir tue, ob auch die 
Baren driiber herfallen.” 5 Es ist anzunehmen, dass Marx die Bitte 
Heines erfiillt habe, sein Brief an Hess ist aber verschollen. Auch 


' Heine, Zeitgedichte (Nr. 10), Samtl. Werke, ed. Elster, 1. Bd., S. 308. Vgl. auch S. 549. 
2 A. Weill, Souvenirs intimes de Heinrich Heine, 3. Ausg., Paris 1883, S. 135. 

3 Heine an Campe, 29. Dezember 1843. Heine, Briefe, ed. Hirth, 2. Bd., S. 496 f. 

5 Heine an Marx, 21. September 1844. Heine, Briefe, ed. Hirth, 2. Bd., S. 542. 

4 Campe an Heine, Hamburg, 4. Februar 1844, unverdff., Schocken Library, Jerusa- 
lem. Mss. 398/132. 
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von einer Besprechung des Heineschen Buches durch Hess ist nichts 
bekannt. 

Die hier folgenden Briefe von Hess drucke ich in urspriinglicher 
Orthographie und Interpunktion. Die wenigen Einschiebungen in 
eckigen Klammern stammen von mir. Ob und was Heine eventuell 
geantwortet hat, weiss ich nicht; mir sind iiberhaupt keine Briefe 
von Heine an Hess bekannt - was natiirlich ihre Existenz nicht 
ausschliesst. 


MOSES HESS AN HEINRICH HEINE. 1837, OKTOBER 19. 
Hochgeehrter Herr! 


Wenn es ein Unbekannter wagt, Ihnen in tiefster Verehrung ein 
Exemplar seines ersten Werkchens + zu iiberreichen, so geschieht es 
weniger in der Hoffnung, eine so unvollkommene Leistung von Ihnen 
anerkannt zu sehen, als in der Ueberzeugung, dass Sie, wenn Sie 
dessen Streben erkannt haben, seine persGnliche Bekanntschaft nicht 
verachten werden. Es ist aber nicht so sehr der Wunsch, einem der 
grdéssten Geister unsrer Zeit bekannt zu werden, als der, mir die 
Freundschaft eines Mannes zu erwerben, an den mich ein michtiges 
Band fesselt. Ohne Sie wire ich nicht geworden, was ich bin - ohne 
Sie konnte ich mein geistiges Leben nicht fortfiihren. Sie haben mich 
gefordert, ehe Sie mich kannten — Sie werden es um so mehr, nachdem 
ich mich Ihnen entdeckt habe. — Gefiihl meines Werthes ist’s nicht, 
was mich, Ihnen gegeniiber, so sicher macht, sondern das Bewusstsein, 
dass Keiner Sie tiefer verehren und inniger lieben kann, als ich. — 
Worauf sollte ich auch stolz sein? Stehe ich doch nicht durch eignes 
Verdienst auf einer neugeschaffenen Volkstribune, sondern auf 
einem uralten ererbten Throne durch Gottes Gnade - verdanke ich 
doch, was ich bin, einem blossen Zufalle der Geburt, den ich so gering 
schitze! — Ja, ich bin noch nackt, wie mich die Natur geschaffen hat. 
Ob ich es zu viel weiter bringen werde, bezweifle ich; denn ich kann 
nicht arbeiten im Schweisse meines Angesichts — ich folge nur meinen 
Trieben der Lust. Wille kann ich das nicht nennen, was mich bis jetzt 
getrieben hat, sondern Instinkt, der freilich miachtiger wirkt, als der 
eisernste Wille. Mich lehrte er, im tiefsten Schlamme jiidischen 
Schacher’s 2 den Reichthum verachten, in der klésterlichsten Ab- 
geschiedenheit von Welt und Leben meine Zeit kennen. Er erleuchtete 
‘ [Moses Hess], Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit. Von einem Jiinger Spinozas. 


Stuttgart, Hallbergersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1837. 346 S. Kleinoktav. 
2 Hess arbeitete damals im Kontor seines Vaters, der eine Zuckerraffinerie in K6]n besass. 
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mich in der finstersten Umgebung. Er trieb mich endlich, diese 
Heilige Geschichte der Menschheit zu schreiben — er wirkte michtig, 
wunderbar! - Aber worauf sollte ich stolz sein, ich, der nichts 
verstehe, als in meiner Muttersprache denken und Gedanken aus- 
driicken??? 

Urtheilen Sie iber mein Werk, wie Sie wollen — nur schenken Sie 
mir Ihre Freundschaft! Sie wissen, wie sehr der Mensch hiilfsbediirftig 
ist. Aber mehr, als alles, bedarf ich der Anregung; denn ich leide oft 
Monate, Jahre lang an der eisigsten Kalte. Dann bin ich Nichts, oder 
noch weniger, als das. - Da ich meinen Trieben allein folge, so muss 
ich um so mehr sorgen, dass diese nur human seien. 

Zichtigen, geisseln Sie mich — nur ignoriren Sie mich nicht! 
Ich ! fiihle Kraft in mir, meine Ideen in jedem Kampfe zu vertreten, 
aber ich bin nicht leidenschaftlich genug, mich, wie Christus und seine 
Jiinger, der Welt aufzudringen, wenn diese mir nicht entgegenkommt; 
ich glaube, dass Alles von selbst kommen muss — nicht zu mir, sondern 
zut Wahrheit — darum lasse ich Alles gehen, wie Gott will. 

Ich erwarte nur Ihre Erlaubnis ab, Ihnen mehr sagen zu diirfen. 
Bis es mir gegénnt ist, Sie von Angesicht zu Angesicht zu sehen, 
wird es mich schon freuen, mit Ihnen schriftlich konversiren zu 
kénnen. Von allen Mannern unsrer Zeit sind Sie der Einzige, mit 
dem ich in Verbindung treten méchte, weil Sie mich ganz verstehen 
werden, wenn Sie auch nicht ganz mit mir einverstanden sein diirften - 
aber es kO6nnen ja auch unméglich Zwei Eins sein!...? 

Es kénnte Ihnen auffallen, dass ein Buch, das schon 1836 erscheinen 
sollte, erst jetzt das Licht der Welt erblickt. Daran, wie an so manchem 
Andern habe ich keine Schuld — Buchhandler, Censurbehdrde, Setzer 
u.s.w. die mégen Alles verantworten! 

An Hermann Levié* in Céln a/R adressirt, oder auch durch den 
Buchhandler Heideloff in Paris, der Ihnen dieses tibergeben, wird 
Alles an mich gelangen. Vor dem Publikum muss ich noch Anonymi- 
tat beobachten - mein Verleger selbst weiss meinen rechten Namen 
nicht — ich darf in meinen Studien noch nicht gest6rt werden, sonst 
bringe ich’s zu gar nichts. 

Vergeben Sie die Kiihnheit, und beantworten Sie diesen Brief 


Thres unbekannten 
Bonn, dfen] 19ten October 1837. Moses Hess 


1 Im Original kleingeschrieben. 
2 Auslassungspunkte im Original. 
3 Hess’ langjahriger Freund, 
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MOSES HESS AN HEINRICH HEINE. 1843. MAI 26. 
Mein Verehrtester! ! 


Sie haben Recht; ich bleib nicht lange hier; es wird mir schon in 
diesem Preussen ganz unheimlich, in 6 Wochen bin ich vielleicht 
wieder in Paris, da ich mich auch in der Schweiz nicht zu lange auf- 
zuhalten gedenke;? ich werde mit einigen Ze[i]t[un]gen Contrakte 
abschliessen, auch sonst noch einige Unternehmungen mit meinem 
Buchhiandler * in der Schweiz verabreden, dann komme ich zu Ihnen. — 
Der K6nig von Preussen,! der anfangs, als er zur Regierung kam, ein 
blosser Mawl-Esel war, ist jetzt ein ganzer. Er ® greift durch, so dumm 
taktlos, dass er sich Alles, Bourgeoisie und Ritter, Rationalisten ujnd) 
Pietisten zu Feinden macht. So wie unsere bornirten Freunde uns 
mehr als Feinde schaden, so nutzen uns unsere bornirten Feinde mehr 
als unsre besten Freunde. Es ist in dem gegenwartigen preussischen 
Gouvernement mehr providentielle ® Unwissenheit als, nach Ihnen, 
im franz[dsichen] Volke,’ und wenn Gott unsern K6nig gesund lasst, 
witd Deutschland bald Ihr Frankreich iiberholen. Massenhaft stromen 
die Petitionen dem Landtag zu, mitunter acht revolutionire, wie 
z.B. eine aus Mayen, deren Bewohner sich an die ehemalige Redaktion 
der Rhfeinischen| Z[ei|t{un]g gewendet haben; sie wollen eine 
Petition um Reichsstinde, Press[e)freiheit etc. einreichen; es sind 
Bauern, und meinen, sie verlangen dies, weil es Zeitbediirfnis sei, 
,auch wenn der Konig dergleichen nicht versprochen hatte”. Das ist 
wichtig. Die Deutschen haben sich’ bis jetzt immer auf kénigl[iche] 
Worte gestiitzt. Ich habe die Petition entworfen und so motivirt, dass 
eine Art Erklarung der Menschenrechte obenan steht. 

Von allen Stadten der Rheinprovinz sind Petitionen abgegangen, 
die alle mehr oder weniger dasselbe besagen; es wird gegen Alles 
petitionirt, was von neuen Maassregeln, Gesetzentwiirfen u.s.w. seit 
Kurzem verlautete, z.B. gegen das neue Strafgesetz, Ehegesetz, fir 
Judenemanzipation, Press[e]freiheit u.s.w. Wenn auch nichts weiter 


? Im Original Punkt statt Ausrufezeichen, 

2 Bs lasst sich nicht feststellen, ob Hess zu jener Zeit die Schweiz besuchte. 

3 Wohl Julius Frébel in Ziirich. 

* Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 

5 Im Original kleingeschrieben. 

§ Im Original: providenzielle. 

1 Wher diese ,,providentielle Unwissenheit”, vgl. Heine, Der Salon, Bd. 2: Zur Geschichte 
der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland. Heine, Samtliche Werke, ed. Elster, 
4. Bd., S. 291. 
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damit bewirkt wird, so muss es doch die Kerle allerh6chst argern, so 
systematischen Widerspruch zu finden. Der Friedrichsaffe soll auch 
wie wahnsinning hie u[nd] herrennen, von Sans-Souci nach Souci, et 
vice versa. Arnim ist die Seele des jetzigen Ministeriums, ein brutaler 
Aristokrat, der die Bauern wieder an den Pflug spannen miéchte, die 
Geldaristokratie hasst, wie ein Communist, unser bester Bundes- 
genosse! 

Die Bourgeoisie muss sich am Ende mit der Philosophie, diese mit 
dem } Communismus ? verbinden. Sela! 

Die Advokaten und Justizbeamten von hier, welche fiir den Fort- 
bestand der Rheinischen [Zeitung] petitionirt hatten,*? haben von 
Berlin einen tiichtigen Riiffel bekommen;! sie sollen sich ,,gereiftere” 
Ansichten tiber Staatsangelegenheiten verschaffen, heisst es.° Nun 
sind aber einige achtzigjahrige Doktoren der Rechte drunter, die sich, 
wie sie sagen, nicht reifer machen kénnen. Ich hoffe, dass die Kopfe 
unster Héchsten und Allerhéchsten taglich reifer werden - zum 
Abfallen. 

Es ist jetzt von Deutschland Alles, von Frankreich nichts mehr 
zu erwarten. Hunde, die bellen, beissen nicht. Aber Katzen miauen 
prachtig in ihrer Brunst. Die deutschen Katzen beginnen zu miauen, 
ein anderes Charivari, als das franzdsische, Alles im Geheimen - 


Thr 
M. Hess 


Cdln, 26[.] Mai [18]43. 
Monsieur Henri Heine 
Paris 


+ Im Original: den 

2 Im Original korrigiert aus: Communisten. Hess schrieb also urspriinglich: mit den 
Communisten. 

3 Die Petition von K6lner Biirgern zugunsten der Rheinischen Zeitung an den Konig vom 
30. Januar 1843 ist bei Joseph Hansen, Rheinische Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte der 
politischen Bewegung 1830-1850, 1. Bd., Essen, 1919, S. 414 ff. abgedruckt. 

4 Vgl. die Antwort des Ministers des Inneren Grafen v. Arnim an die Unterzeichner det 
KGlner Petition an den K6nig zugunsten der Rheinischen Zeitung vom 31. Marz 1843, 
abgedruckt bei Hansen, ebenda, S. 503-505. 

5 Die Juristen, die die obengenannte Petition unterzeichneten wurden im Mai 1843 durch 
die Landgerichtsprasidenten und Oberprokuratoren ersucht, sich ,,gereiftere Ansichten 


iiber die gesellschaftlichen Verhiltnisse zu verschaffen.” Vgl. Hansen, ebenda, S. 505 Anm. 
Siehe auch ebenda S. 464 Anm. 
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Nun | Georg Lukacs und der Revisionismus. Eine Sammlung von Auf- 
sich, sitzen. Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin 1960. 340 pp. DM. 9.00. 


Spfe It is only the later Lukacs (i.e., mainly his post-war writings) that is made the target of 
zum fierce criticism in the essays collected in this volume. It is, moreover, only the aspect 
of his “revisionism” that is dealt with. The tenor of all the contributions is that 
mehr Lukacs, in his philosophy and his literary criticism, left the solid soil of Marxism- 
jauen Leninism for a kind of aestheticism combined with an ideological “revisionism” that 
7 must of necessity utter in open defiance of official Communism (publications 1956 and 
auen, 1957 in the West). Eight Hungarian (a.o. J. Révai and B. Fogarasi), Soviet and German 
= (a.o. H. Koch) authors have written contributions. 
LaBRIOLA, ANTONIO. La dottrina di Socrate, Secondo Senofonte 
ess __|-s~Platone ed Aristotele (1871). A cura di Luigi Dal Pane. Feltrinelli 
| . . 
| Editore, Milano 1961. 294 pp. L. 3.000. 
In this second volume of Antonio Labriola’s Works his monograph on Socrates is 
presented in an edition based on the first one of 1871; in the footnotes a great number 
of variants from the manuscript have been indicated; they are lacking in the editions 
edited by B, Croce. Moreover, this very carefully prepared volume contains a number 
of manuscripts not published before, viz. preliminary studies for the “Socrates” 
and a number of fragments of related studies. 
Der Spannungsbogen. Festgabe fiir Paul Tillich zum 75. Geburtstag. 
mit den} Hrsg. von Karl Hennig. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart 1961. 
186 pp. DM. 19.80. 
nig vom PP 9 
chte der The famous theologian Paul Tillich was born in Germany, where he also succeeded 
Max Scheler as professor at the University of Frankfurt a/Main in 1929. In 1933 he 
hner det emigrated to the United States; it is there that his theology came to its full development 
rz 1843, and he achieved his great fame. This anniversary publication contains, besides the 
theological-philosophical contributions, such other general articles as the brilliant 
43 durch essay by Max Horkheimer on the Jews in Germany, and Hanns Lilje’s study on Tillich’s 
nsichten importance for American spiritual life. We further mention Adolf Léwe’s contribution, 
os Anm, in which a step-by-step and essentially pragmatic policy of reconciliation is advocated 


in order to get out of the politica! dilemma dominating the world. 
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Trtt1cH, Pau. Friihe Hauptwerke. Gesammelte Werke, Band I. 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart 1959. 436 pp. DM. 32.60. 


With the German edition of Tillich’s collected works in nine volumes the authority 
of one of the most influential theologians of our time (his influence was profound, also 
outside America, his adopted country) is honoured. This first volume contains the 
most important works of the earliest period, resp. on mysticism and consciousness of 
guilt in Schelling’s philosophical development (1912), the interesting draft of a system- 
atic arrangement of the sciences according to object and method (1923), philosophy of 
religion (1925) and the essay with which Tillich puts his own theological thinking — the 
rejection of the cosmological and his agreement with the ontological way to get, 
through thought, to God — into historical perspective, i.e. the essay on the concept 
of religior. in the philosophy of religion. A bibliography of Tillich’s works concludes 
this first volume. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


BELLON, JACQuES. Droit pénal soviétique et droit pénal occidental. 
Leur évolution, leurs tendances. Editions de Navarre, Paris 1961. 
220 pp. NF. 30.00. 


Mr. Bellon’s intention in writing this book was twofold; he wished to create a picture 
of the fundamentals of the Soviet Code and how it has developed since the revolution, 
and to make a comparative study of the law systems of the Soviet Union and the West. 
His hypothesis is then, that these two systems show less difference in their essentials 
than is generally supposed, and that they increasingly develop in this direction. This 
is particularly the case with the Western school of juridical thought named Défense 
Sociale Nouvelle. Mr. Ancel, in his preface, rejects this thesis. 


Bousquet, G. H. Pareto (1848-1923). Le savant et l’homme. [Etudes 
et Documents pour servir 4 histoire de Université de Lausanne, 
VII]. Payot & Cie S.A., Librairie de Université, Lausanne 1960. 
208 pp. S.fr. 12.00. 


Prof. Bousquet, an acknowledged specialist on Pareto’s work and life, here gives 
a biography of the man, which offers many interesting biographical details as well as 
an elucidation and summary of his scientific work. Successively the Cours, Les Systémes 
socialistes, the Manvel, and the Traité de sociologie générale are discussed; the book lacks, 
however, a methodological interpretation of Pareto’s sociology to place it significatively 
in the whole development of this discipline and examine it for its relevance to the 
present state of sociology. 


Brand, W. Bevolkingsexplosie. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmaat- 
schappij N.V., Amsterdam 1961. 157 pp. Hf. 1.75. 


This lucid survey of the world population issue which, notwithstanding a few minor 
errors and interpretations that are subject to criticism, is an excellent contribution to 
understanding and insight, is at its best, when the author discusses the directly related 
problems of food production and energy. A great many data are produced and a great 
variety of aspects discussed. Some special attention has been given to The Netherlands, 
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the role of the Roman-Catholic church (this discussion does not always seem conclusive) 
and to the question of influencing the policies of underdeveloped countries with a high 
birth rate. As an over-all and, on the whole, well balanced treatment of a complicated 
issue this book is excellently suited for the interested layman. 


Contribution de la révolution hongroise 4 la pensée socialiste. 
Compte-rendu de la Conférence realisé par l'Institut Imre Nagy de 
Sciences Politiques. Bruxelles 24-25 octobre 1959. [Les Carnets de 
PInstitut, 1]. iv, 158 pp. 


The conference was introduced by expositions read by, resp., Georges Heltai, Manés 
Sperber, Pierre Naville, who discusses the repercussions on the communist and 
socialist parties in the West, and Pierre Fougeyrollas, who stresses the ethical foun- 
dation of socialism; everyone, the latter says, has a ,,religious capital”, the question is 
where he invests it. In Stalinism it is a question of fetishised religion. In the discussion 
Czeslaw Milosz states that many of the present developments in the East-European 
countries can only be explained from their special history, a fact that is often ignored 
in the West. 


Crook, WiLFr1p H. Communism and the General Strike. The Shoe 
String Press, Inc., Hamden (Conn.) 1960. xiv, 483 pp. $ 8.75. 


Though basing his present study largely on his publication of 1931 entitled: The 
General Strike in Theory and Practice, the author has added new material and new 
findings. He mentions, as the most important development, the systematic attempts of 
the Communist Party at obtaining control over these strikes. The general strikes, 
characterised as walk-outs in a key industry or service on the local or national level, 
are divided into economical (the English strike of 1926), political (the Dutch strike in 
1941, and the reaction against the Kappputsch in 1920), and revolutionary strikes 
(Russia in 1905 and 1917, the actions of the German Spartacists). The description of a 
great many strikes occupies the major part of this book; the chapters on the theory of 
the general strike deal with the “tactics” as well as with the theoretical development of 
this weapon in France and Germany. 


EIsENSTADT, S. N. Essays on Sociological Aspects of Political and 
Economic Development. [Publications of the Institute of Social 
Studies, series maior, vol. I]. Mouton & Co., The Hague 1961. 88 pp. 
Hf. 10.00. 


The two essays included here deal with, resp., the sociological aspects of political 
development in new states, and the social aspects of economic development in Israel. 
In the first Prof. Eisenstadt finds an uneven change under the colonial government, 
in which modernisation only works through in a few sectors; to this uneven change, 
and to an uneven westernisation of the population much of the unbalance after 
political independence must be attributed. : 


Esraut, R. C., and R. Ocitvie BucHanan. Industrial Activity and 
Economic Geography. A study of the forces behind the geographical 
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location of productive activity in manufacturing industry.Hutchinson 
University Library, London 1961. 232 pp. Maps. 12/6. 


This study of the conditions affecting the location of industrial activity chiefly uses 
examples from the United States and the United Kingdom; the extensively elaborated 
examples from the iron and steel industry, the motor vehicle manufacture and oil 
refining have also been taken from these countries. The argumentation is well within 
the comprehension of the non-professional in the economic field; it is, however, 
specially designed for the student of economic geography. 


Exploring the Base for Family Therapy. Papers from the M. Robert 
Gomberg Memorial Conference. Edited by Nathan W. Ackerman, 
Frances L. Beatman and Sanford N. Sherman, Family Service Associ- 
ation of America, New York 1961. xii. 159 pp. $ 4.00. 


The conference of which the papers are here printed was attended by psychiatrists, 
psychologists and an ethnologist. The latter, Mr. Weston LaBarre, considers the 
family the ultimate source of all human institutions: the relations within the family 
find reflection in the whole of society. Against this background various aspects of 
“family therapy” are dealt with in the other chapters. 


Fak, Rocer. The Business of Management. Art or Craft? Penguin 
Books Ltd., Harmondsworth 1961. 251 pp. 3/6. 


Mr. Falk places the role of the management not only within the firm, but also discusses 
this organ against the background of the development of Western society. The other 
social aspect brought to the fore here is the human relations within the firm and the 
tole to be played by the management in this respect. 


Federalism and Economic Growth in Underdeveloped Countries. 
A Symposium. By U.K. Hicks, F. G. Carnell, J. R. Hicks a.o. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961, 185 pp. 25/-. 


In this symposion, based on the papers presented to the conference of 1959 organised 
by Leverhulme trust and the University of Exeter, both the viewpoint of the political 
scientist and that of the economist come to the fore. The paper of F. G. Carnell is in the 
former category; he goes extensively into the implications of federalism and into the 
factors promoting and opposing it; although the older federations of Australia and 
Canada pass in review, his argument is centred on India, Nigeria and the Central African 
Federation. J. R. Hicks, in his paper on the nature of economic growth, gives a 
general insight into the relation between economic growth and political federalism, 
while W. T. Newlyn and A. H. Birch write on, resp., the role of fiscal and monetary 
policy, and intergovernmental financial relations in new federations. 


Fossakrt, Rosert. L’Avenir du capitalisme. Editions du Seuil, Paris 
1961. 255 pp. NF. 9.60. 


The first half of this book considers the situation of the West and capitalism as it is 
developing, and formulates prognoses which, though drawn up with qualifications, 
ate not free from speculation. Thus, economic potential and population growth in 
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the coming three or four decades in the three ,,blocs”; a relative weakening of the 
Western potential as compared with the other blocs; and the disappearance of the 
capitalist structure in favour of a socialist one are expected. The latter process may be 
gradual or abrupt — the author thinks the gradual transition probable and sees a task 
for the political Left here. Economically, this task implies state-capitalistic measures 
and, later, the socialisation of economic life; the author envisages substantial variation 
corresponding with the national realities. Politically this means decolonisation, an end to 
the cold war, onesided disarmament and, for France, a position corresponding polliti- 
cally with that of India and Yugoslavia. The second part elaborates these thoughts in 
greater detail. This work is a truly great projection of future political and economic 
development, not diminished by the question of whether this prognosis is correct, 
and contains a sharply outlined task for the Left. 


Freedom and Serfdom. An Anthology of Western Thought. Edited 
by Albert Hunold. D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht 
(Holland) 1961. 288 pp. Hfl. 21.75. 


This book contains selections translated into English from, resp., “Europa, Besinnung 
und Hoffnung” , “Masse und Demokratie”, “ Die freie Welt im Kalten Krieg”, and “Erziehung 
zur Freibeit”. Most of the collaborators represent a conservative policy and a liberal 
economic trend (Wilhelm Répke, F. A. Hayek, Eric Voegelin and Helmut Schoeck). 
The latter opens an aggressive attack on a form of intellectualism that he considers 
typical of Western masochism, and which leads to political impotence. We further 
mention a contribution by Hannah Arendt. 


Grasowsky, ADOLF. Raum, Staat und Geschichte. Grundlegung der 
Geopolitik. Carl Heymanns Verlag KG., Koln, Berlin 1960. 263 pp. 
DM. 38.00. 


The author tries to give an outline of scientifically sound geopolitics which involves 
criticism of the Haushofer-tendency, but also a clear demarcation from the essentially 
static political geography. In a commendable way the method of geopolitics is set out 
to be one among different equals to clarify our modern ,,imperialism” — the latter itself 
is defined more broadly than usual. The author has combined theoretical analysis (e.g., 
he elaborately criticises Marxism for not having given due attention to the factor 
“space”) with practical application of his method; in this, he sometimes seems to 
atrive at somewhat rash and somewhat too absolutely formulated conclusions. 


HACKER, ANDREW. Political Theory: Philosophy, Ideology, Science. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 1961. xvi, 612 pp. 49/-. 


Mr. Hacker states that there are, at the moment, two kinds of “political theory” ; first 
the “history of political ideas”, and second the “systematic study of political behaviour 
in the modern world”. The practitioners of the latter branch can benefit from the study 
of texts of older theorists, and Mr. Hacker, in his study, shows that many elements can 
be traced back to these old texts. This goes particularly for a man like De Tocqueville 
who, in method and “theoretical frame”, so strongly anticipates the present method, 
but in a sense it applies to the others too (the discussion covers thirteen philosophers 
in all). In the chapter on Marx and Engels a fundamental difference is made between 
“theory” and “ideology”, the latter being simplified fragments for political use. The 
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student should set his attitude to the latter aside if he wants to assess Marxism at its 
scientific value. 


Hicks, Ursuta. Development From Below. Local Government and 
Finance in Developing Countries of the Commonwealth. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford (Oxford University Press, London). xvi, 549 pp. 35/-. 


In order to obtain a picture of local government in British and formerly British terri- 
tories Mrs Hicks has chiefly used budgetary accounts, these being the most suitable 
material (the formal and statutory powers of most local authorities are much wider 
than would correspond with their actual activities). Much attention has been paid to 
East and West Africa, but also to India, rightly so, because in many cases the ex- 
periences from that country, often going back to the nineteenth century, have been 
decisive for the introduction of local government in the other areas. 


Horowrrz, IrvinG Louts. Radicalism and the Revolt against Reason. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1961. viii, 264 pp. 30/-. 


This is a commendable essay on Sorel’s thought, which the author considers to be of 
symbolic importance and which contains, apart from highly inconclusive, utterly 
vague, and totally untenable elements, not a few grains of gold for contemporary 
political sociology. Against the spirit of the Enlightenment (as represented by such 
men as Clemenceau, Millerand, Jaurés), against political quietism, against the 
“corruption of Marxism” by Marx’ adepts Sorel, influenced by (parts or fragments of) 
the theories of Péguy, Pelloutier, Le Bon, and Bergson, he developed his idea of a 
“socialism without tactics”, his theory of violence and “renunciation”. The author, 
who gives an excellent exposé of the major issues among men of letters in fin de siécle 
France in addition to his subject proper, stresses the difference between fascism and 
“syndical socialism”. “The Decomposition of Marxism” is the first English translation 
of one of Sorel’s three most important writings. 


LANGE, Max, G. Politische Soziologie. Eine Einfiihrung. Verlag 
Franz Vahlen GmbH., Berlin und Frankfurt a/M., 1961. 238 pp. 
DM. 15.00. 


Prof. Lange offers in this very useful book, which may also appeal to the interested 
non-specialist reader, a general exposé of contemporary currents and themes in political 
sociology. This exposé is of a remarkable lucidity, and although the author does make 
moderate criticisms in some cases, he presents the major sociologists’ theses, with 
which he deals, without bias. After a historical survey he discusses a number of issues 
grouped in nine categories. Among them we mention theories on democracy, the 
typology of political parties (Duverger, Lipset), totalitarianism (a.o. as a “revolution 
of a new type”; Draht, Lowenthal, Burnham, Djilas, F. L. Neumann), Marxian class 
theory and its critics. 


Lask1, Harotp J. An Introduction to Politics. New ed. prepared by 
Martin Wight. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1960. 111 pp. 
8/6. 
The first edition of this well-known Introduction appeared in 1931. Its popularity is 
apparent from the fact that this is already the twelfth edition, based on the revised 
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edition (ninth impression) of 1951. The revision chiefly concerns the chapter on the 
State and the International Community, where now the United Nations Organisation 
is used as an example. 


LesrET, L.-J. Manifeste pour une civilisation solidaire. [Supplément 
4 la revue Economie et Humanisme, no 122, nov.—déc. 1959]. 
Economie et Humanisme, Caluire (Rhéne) 1959. 93 pp. NF. 3.00. 


This Manifesto can serve as a programme of the adherents of the économie humaine, in 
which their position regarding the existing problems is described. This school of 
thought, which has come to the fore through various publications, puts man in the 
centre, is of Roman Catholic provenance and considers itself a “universal field of 
encounter.” 


Macrak, Dona.p G. Ideology and Society. Papers in Sociology and 

Politics. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1961. xii, 231 pp. 

25/-. 
The sociological essays collected in this volume deal with a wide range of subjects. 
A short but very lucid paper on the development of sociology in Britain is the central 
essay; it is preceded by a general dissertation on the place of sociology “Between 
Science and the Arts”. Of direct relevance to social history are, for instance, the chapter 
on class relationships and ideology (an excellent, balanced treatment, in which the 
variety of determining factors for social and cultural evolution is stressed), an analysis 
of racial ideology and conflict, chapters on Lassalle, the Webbs and the Bolshevik 
ideology and the last chapter, which offers an incisive review of Prof. Talmon’s 
“Totalitarian Democracy” among other things, and provides, in a nutshell, some 
essential views held by the author, for instance, on the “intellectual theory of the fall 
of man” in general. 


MEERHAEGHE, M. van. Recente bijdragen tot de theorie der inter- 
nationale economische betrekkingen. Studie- en Onderzoek- 
centrum voor Sociale Wetenschappen, Rijksuniversiteit te Gent 1959. 
[Verhandeling Nr. 3]. 100 pp. B.fr. 95. 
Prof. van Meerhaeghe aims at giving a survey accompanied by a critical reapraisal of 
what has been published in the field of international economics. The most important 
periodicals from the English, German, French, Italian and Dutch language areas have 
been consulted for this purpose. The conclusion forces itself upon the reader that the 
presuppositions of the Classical Economists are no longer valid. The author considers 
valuable contributions scarce; progress was mainly booked in the study of devaluation. 


Mercigrr, Lours. Presencia del Anarcosindicalismo. Traduccién del 
francés kor José de la Colina. Ediciones CNT, México, D.F. 1960. 
120 pp. 


Here is a short study by a well known libertarian syndicalist about the problems and 
possibilities of anarcho-syndicalism in the world of to-day. The author emphasizes 
the value of the anarcho-syndicalist ideas; he gives a survey of the anarcho-syndicalist 
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movement and tendencies in the world (including the workers revolts in Eastern- 


Europe) and he criticizes the attitude towards the social changes in the world among 
libertarians. 


MicHAuD, JEAN CLAUDE. Teoria e storia nel “Capitale” di K. Marx. 
Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1960. 207 pp. L. 2.000. 


For the author, himself a convinced Marxist, the most essential quality of Marx’ 
“Capital” consists in that it offers a balanced total of social theory and “empirical” 
history. His argument is based not only on Marx’ major work, but also on the smaller 
writings, among which the Communist Manifesto is discussed in some detail. The 
author also takes into account modern currents of thought which label themselves 
Marxist, and modern “Marxology”. 


Mrurxowsk!I, HERMAN Puixip. Sociale aanpassing, niet-aanpassing, 
onmaatschappelijkheid. Tevens een bijdrage tot de discussie over 


probleemgezinnen. Van Loghum Slaterus, Arnhem 1961. 271 pp. 
Hfl. 12.50. 


Maladjustment, according to the conclusion of the first part of this book, belongs to 
the essence of man (in the shape of social creativity), since otherwise the whole phe- 
nomenon of change would be inexplicable. This element of motion (the process of 
social emancipation) is stressed throughout the book and is also taken as a criterium 
for the determination of a-social and anti-social behaviour. This latter, then, obstructs 
the emancipation process and, in the final issue, the “development of man”. Dr. 
Milikowski discusses a number of reports on “a-socia] behaviour” (a subject that has 
received relatively much attention in Holland) and finds that some of them give rise to 
the objection that, due to an unscientific application of criteria, a-social behaviour is 
only found in the economically weak. 


OprorNE, GEORGE S., and ArrHur S. HANN. Effective College 
Recruiting. Bureau of Industrial Relations, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 1961. xiv, 288 pp. $ 5.00. 


The urgent need of skilled employees for executive jobs has led to college recruiting, 
a system in which representatives of companies canvass students on the campus. The 
authors investigate the results of this practice and give an extensive “manual” for the 
recruiters to promote correct judgment and a more efficient procedure. 


PETERSEN, WILLIAM. Population. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 1961. xx, 652 pp. Ill. 


Dr. Petersen has written a very lively, and indeed probably the best general work 
on population analysis of the last few years. Population analysis, as distinguished 
from formal demography, is defined as “the systematic study of population phenomena 
in relation to their social setting”. Thus, with a necessary minimum of technica] tools 
— which are explained in an appendix — the author has given a very full treatment of 
the interrelation between demographic phenomena and trends on the one hand, and 
technological, economic, cultural and political elements in the picture of “population” 
in various stages of hurnan history, civilisations and sub-cultures, on the other, About 
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tern.) half the book is devoted to a study of population in the United States which provides 

nong f an excellent means for an understanding of the most significant factors determining 
growth in a pre-industrial and an industrialized society. The second part of the book 
is entitled “Population in Various Types of Society” (for instance, primitive, 
totalitarian, and underdeveloped society) and contains an admirable survey of the 

= attitudes towards (different forms of) birth control - in our times the only way of 
reducing excessive growth. With superior mastery of details and from an unbiased 

Marx’ standpoint ticklish problems are dealt with. For a thorough orientation this book 

tical” | is invaluable. 

naller 

The RaapPe, Leo. Internationales Privatrecht. 5. neubearb. Aufl. Verlag 

elves | Franz Vahlen GmbH, Berlin und Frankfurt a.M. 1961. xvi, 720 pp. 

| DM. 45.00. 

i In comparison with the fourth (published in 1955), the fifth volume of this well- 

ing, } known standard work has again been extended and revised. It is rightly praised for 

over its clarity and convenient arrangement, on account of which it has especially 
proved its value for practical purposes, while it has been planned carefully according 

Pp: , rs , te 
to meaning, content and validity of international civil law. The general theory has 

} been kept together and covers the first part of the book; the second part is occupied by 

gs to family law, law of succession, contract law, expropriation, etc. 

; phe- 

ss of | ScHELSKY, Hetmut. Der Mensch in der wissenschaftlichen Zivili- 

‘et, | _ Sation. [Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 


Dr. Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften, Heft 96]. Westdeutscher Verlag, 
at has K6ln und Opladen 1961. 68 pp. DM. 5.00. 
‘ise to 


. This short essay by Prof. Schelsky, followed by a discussion, is very rich in interesting 
out is 


} ideas. Prof. Schelsky discusses the rise of the “technological world” and its consequences 
for man (the term “technological” has here been taken in its widest sense, i.e. including 
mastery and influence over human relations and the human spirit), of which the “tech- 


lege nological state” with its own ratio is one of the most important aspects. The dis- 
r of appearance of the political element in favour of the technical-organisational, the promi- 
nence of efficiency as a criterium and the special logics of the “apparatus” are mentioned 
as the chief characteristics. The part played in politics by ideas and ideologies is re-- 
\iting, | stricted to the providing of rationalisations (called “dialectics” in the Soviet Union) of 
. The | what is happening in any case, but from other motives. 
or the | 


SPAEMANN, Rosert. Der Ursprung der Soziologie aus dem Geist der 
) Restauration. Studien iiber L. G. A. de Bonald. Késel Verlag, 





New Miinchen 1959. 216 pp. DM. 18.50. 

The social philosophy of De Bonald is ably set forth in this book. As the philosopher 
work of the Restoration, conceived as a restoration of Catholicism, of true reason and the 
1ished only possible form of a “volonté générale”, and the Bourbon monarchy, he created a 
ymena metaphysical sociology directed against the conceptions held by Montesquieu and 
| tools Rousseau. His “traditionalism” became the starting point of such very different 
ent of currents as represented by Lamennais, Saint-Simon, Comte and Maurras. The more 
d, and ot less official critical attitude of many Roman-Catholics shows the “nihilistic” tendency 
ation” inherent in a system which has as its central theme the reproduction of God by society. 
About The author often quotes De Bonald and convincingly argues his influence, 
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Staatslexikon. Recht, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft. Hrsg. von der Gérres- 
Gesellschaft. 6., véllig neu bearb. und erw. Aufl. 6. Band. Oligopol 
bis Schweiz. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1961. viii, 1251 pp. DM. 68.00. 


The sixth volume of this new edition (completely revised as compared with the previous 
edition of 1932) covers the ground from O/igopo/ up to and including Schweiz. It is 
often remarkable how well this encyclopaedia meets the demands that can be made of 
a reference book on Law, Society, History and Economics. This also applies to this 
volume, in which social-historical subjects are expertly dealt with. 


STARK, WERNER. Die Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre in ihrer 
Beziehung zur sozialen Entwicklung. D. Reidel, Dordrecht 1960. 
viii, 86 pp. Hfl. 9.00; DM. 9.90. 


In this thought-provoking essay, originally published as “The History of Economics 
in its Relation to Social Development”, Prof. Stark advocates a history of economics 
in which each school of thought is tested against the demands of its social environment. 
In this manner he explains the why and wherefore of the physiocratic schoo] from the 
social conditions in France under the ancien régime, and likewise of mercantilism, and 
he points out the parallelism of Carl Menger’s theory of marginal utility with the 
rebirth of philosophical idealism, individualistic thought, and expressionism in art. 
As examined against the conditions of contemporary reality he considers Marx’s 


surplus-value theory “wrong”, and Smith’s theory of values, from which it was derived, 
“right”. 


STEINER, Kurt. Die Gewerkschaften in der heutigen Wirtschafts- 
ordnung. [Verdffentlichungen der Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen, 
Reihe A]. Polygraphischer Verlag AG., Ziirich und St. Gallen 1960. 
xxvi, 328 pp. S.fr. 24.00. 


Trade Unionism is here studied primarily economically, although there are pieces on 
unionism as a realisation of the subsidiarity principle and as a social integration frame. 
The stress of this assessment of trade unionism is on its wage and employment policy, 
its task regarding a fair distribution of income and an optimal economic growth; the 
book has evidently been written for the professional economist, although some parts 
are of interest for the layman. The author concludes with some advice for the im- 
provement of the functioning of trade unionism, in which he gives further proof of a 
very subtle and objective approach to these problems. 


StreGLITz, Hermricu. Der soziale Auftrag der freien Berufe. Ein 
Beitrag zur Kultursoziologie der industriellen Gesellschaft. Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch, K6ln, Berlin 1960. 340 pp. DM. 14.80. 


Rather than an empirical determination of the position of the “liberal professions” an 
attempt is here made at giving a structural-functional analysis of this social group. The 
author begins his study with a consideration of the “intelligentsia” as a group related 
to the intellectuals (he warns against an identification of the two groups); he has 
investigated some interesting problems, such as the social function of the latter 
category, and its self-criticism. He then passes on to the liberal professions, and it is 
here, that the conception of Kulturberuf is used for a further designation of their 
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function, and that the structural-functional analysis renders great service. The author 
views this function especially as derivative, namely transmitting culture, not “origin- 
ally creating” it. 


Studies in Political Science. Edited by J. S. Bains. Asia Publishing 
House, London 1961. xv, 448 pp. 45/-. 


This volume was edited on the occasion of Prof. C. J. Chacko’s sixtieth anniversary. 
It contains contributions in the fields of international relations, political theory and 
public administration, by a large number of collaborators. We mention Norman D. 
Palmer’s consideration of the “neutral group” in the U.N.O., of which he investigates 
composition and political outlook. Of great interest is P. S. Muhar’s contribution on 
the Indian “synthesists”: Bipin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghose and Rabindranath 
Tagore, who, basing themselves on the Indian heritage, were not adverse to the West, 
in contrast to the Revivalist and Occidentalist schools of thought. Prof. Muhar 
discusses their theories with admirable clarity and critical insight. 


Tatmon, J. L. The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy. Mercury 
Books, London 1961. xi, 366 pp. 12/6. 


The first volume of Prof. ‘Talmon’s famous, thought provoking and much praised and 
criticised work is now available in a paperback edition which is fully identical with the 
original, 1952 edition. 


Wank Lyn, Harrier. Friedrich Ratzel. A Biographical Memoir and 


Bibliography. Cambridge University Press, London 1961. x, 96 pp. 
10/6. 


The sharp criticism of Ratzel in the last few decades (according to the author often on 
account of insufficient knowledge of, and lack of understanding for his work) is 
beginning to make way for a positive judgment of his scholarship. The biographical 
part of this book contributes to the “rehabilitation” by placing this figure in the frame- 
work of the German nineteenth-century geography and understanding it in its own 
development. Other aspects than geographic determinism and Lebensraum theories 
come equally to the fore. 


Witson, Bryan R. Sects and Society. A Sociological Study of Three 
Religious Groups in Britain. William HeinemannLtd., London, 
Melbourne, Toronto 1961. x, 397 pp. 35/-- 


The three sects here studied on the basis of printed material as well as of participation 
are: the Elim Church, Christian Science, and Christadelphianism. Christian Science 
mainly draws its members from the middle class, and its creed is particularly this- 
worldly; the other two sects find their followers mostly in the lower status groups. 
Elim Church is a redemption religion, which expects salvation wholly in the next 
world, while Christadelphianism expects an overthrow of the existing social order by 
divine intervention. The author shows how strongly the teachings of the sects are 
tied to the social-economic position of their members, and how they are conditioned 
by the whole economic background. On the other hand he points out that the functions 
of many sects have changed; the Elim movement, for instance, which, in the “Twenties 
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and ‘Thirties, offered a refuge to the victims of unemployment and of the economical 
conditions in general, now, in the general rise of prosperity, fulfils its members’ need 
of intimate communication and emotional relationships. The book is particularly 
interesting in its detailed elaboration of the thesis of the connection between sectarian 


life and social-economical circumstances and its acknowledgment of other funda- 
mental factors besides. 


Wottn, SHELDON S. Politics and Vision. Continuity and Innovation 

in Western Political Thought. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 

1960. xii, 529 pp. 36/-. 
Each political philosopher is here dealt with in relation to the fundamental issues of 
his system and his time: those of the Roman Empire against the background of an enor- 
mous expansion of space in comparison with the old polis, those of the early Christians 
in relation to the new notion of community. Macchiavelli’s attitude towards violence 
(the application of political violence in order to prevent greater violence) is gone into 
and favourably compared to that of a Georges Sorel. For modern times Prof. Wolin 
has followed an unusual method, which is the reverse of the usual “ideological” 
approach; he has put the stress on the resemblances rather than the differences of such 
thinkers as De Maistre, De Bonald, Comte, Durkheim, Marx and Lenin, to mention 
only a few, and finds, in the period of the last century and a half, for instance a quest 
for community, an adoration of organisation, and an attack on the political. 


HISTORY 


Aron, RaymMonp. Dimensions de la conscience historique. Librairie 

Plon, Paris 1961. 337 pp. NF. 13,87. 
With unusual lucidity the author of the essays collected in this volume (they were 
written in the years 1946-1960) treats of various aspects within a field of knowledge in 
which history, sociology and philosophy merge. Apart from the question of the scope 
and purpose of history as a scientific discipline he deals with present-day issues in a 
historical setting. We mention the very stimulating study on Thucydides and his 
account of the Peloponesian War as compared with the interpretation of the major 
wars of our time, or the dissertation on the social responsibility of the philosopher - 
which philosophy is said to be the dialogue of relativism and truth. 


BENEYTO, JUAN. Historia social de Espafia y de Hispanoamérica. 

Aguilar, Madrid 1961. xvi, 519 pp. Ill. 
This book deals with the social history of Spain since antiquity, and of Spanish America 
since the conquista. The author considers social history to be pre-eminently the history 
of social structure, but neglects almost completely the social contrasts, the working- 
class movements and the political and social eruptions. Beneyto attaches great value 
to the syndicate (in the meaning given to it in present-day Spain) for modern times. 
He chiefly discusses, however, the constitutional aspects of the syndicate. 


BRAUNTHAL, JuLtus. Geschichte der Internationale. Band I. Verlag 
J. H. W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH, Hannover 1961. 404 pp. Ill. DM. 38.00. 


With great mastery of many details in the history of the First and the Second Inter- 
nationals Mr. Braunthal has undertaken to write their history (up to 1914, in this first 
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ymical } vol.), as an “insider” who does not try to show detachment where he is personally 
” need moved and involved, but also as a man who proceeds on scholarly lines and who has 
sularly an absolute respect for facts. The presentation is such that the book is suited for the 
ctarian interested layman, but specialists will find chapters that reveal unknown aspects, and 
funda- that are based on manuscript sources which are not easily accessible. The First Inter- 


national has been given relatively more space than the Second International; this is due 

to the fact, that the author has not restricted himself to the history of the two Inter- 

ation | nationals as organizations proper; he has expanded his treatment into the field of the 

d history of socialism in general. The parts which deal more or less exclusively with the 
ndon » : " f 

Internationals as operative units are nevertheless the most detailed and, from a scholar- 

ly point of view, the most interesting, e.g. the study on the strength of the First 


sues of International in myth and reality. 

Ree 

ristians 

inhenes Burn, Duncan. The Steel Industry 1939-1959. A Study in Compe- 


neinto ) tition and Planning. Cambridge University Press, London 1961. xvi, 
Wolin 728 pp. Maps. Tabs. 80/-. 


ogical” 
of such This impressive economic-historical study is a sequal to Mr. Burn’s earlier book en- 
rention } titled The Economic History of Steelmaking 1867-1939. With great knowledge of the 
a quest technical, economical and organisatorial aspects of the steel industry he describes the 
phases of its planning since 1945, and the discussion around it. Naturally the nation- 
\ alisation and subsequent denationalisation in Britain, the European Coal and Steel 
: Community, and the American anti-trust legislation, all of them instances of wide-scale 
planning and regulation of consumption, are the main points of the description. 
rairie 


Es gibt keinen jiidischen Wohnbezirk in Warschau mehr! Hermann 
y were | Luchterhand Verlag, Neuwied am Rhein, Berlin, Darmstadt 1960. 
edge in 257 pp. Ill. DM. 9.80. 


e scope 
es in a The so-called Stroop report here printed consists of a description, signed by Stroop, 
and his of the liquidation of the Warsaw Ghetto, 31 reproductions of daily reports from Stroop 
e major to his chief Kriiger in Cracow between April 20 and May 16, 1943, and 45 photographs, 
ypher - mostly captioned. The Stroop report was sent to Himmler as a kind of “memorial 
volume” ; besides that there were two other copies. The present edition of this deeply 
moving document was provided with a short preface by Andrzej Wirth. 
1érica. 
_ | GOLLNER, Cart. Turcica. Die europdischen Tiirkendrucke des XVI. 
ae Jahrhunderts. I. Band. MDI-MDL. Editura Academiei R.P.R., 


cdi Bucuresti; Akademie-verlag G.m.b.H., Berlin 1961. 264 pp. Iil. 
at value Lei 26.50. 
n times. ; 
This volume, which covers the period 1501-1550, includes the titles of writings con- 
cerning the Turkish empire and particularly the Turkish wars. The writings varied in 
Verlag \ size; the greater part, however, were very cheap and intended for Circulation in great 
numbers. They circulated in practically all the European countries, sometimes 
translated more than once. Under each title this bibliography prints some data on the 
id Inter- size of the document, its whereabouts, and sometimes information on the writer, the 
this first background of the events narrated, etc. 


38.00. 
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GrayZzEL, Sotomon. A History of the Contemporary Jews from 1900 
to the present. Meridian Books, Inc., New York; The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, Philadelphia 1960. 192 pp. Ill. $ 1.25. 


This history of Jewry from 1900 onwards is excellent as an introduction and orien- 
tation. Since it is primarily intended for the American reader the chief point of the 
description is the history of American Jewry. Much attention is also paid to Zionism 
and the development of the State of Israel. In a final consideration the author enumer- 
ates the difficulties that confront the diaspora (he points out the strong numerical 
decline of the Jewish community), and expresses his opinion that Israel should be a 
spiritual and cultural centre of Jewry and should, as such, continue to influence 
diaspora life. 


Heruitz, G. The Central Zionist Office, Cologne: Zz (Zionistisches 
Centralbureau). 1905-1911. The Central Zionist Archives, Jerusalem 
1961. vii, 36, ix, 39 pp. 


The administrations of the periodicals Die Welt and Ha Olam, the Jidischer Verlag and 
the Head Office of the Jewish National Fund were attached to the Central Zionist 
Office in Cologne, which was the successor of the Zionist Office in Vienna. The files of 
the Head Office and part of those of the two periodicals have been preserved. 


Honderdvijftig jaar katholieke arbeidersbeweging in West-Europa 
1789-1939. Onder redactie van S. H. Scholl. Met ills. van Frans 
Masereel. S.V. De Arbeiderspers, Brussel; Paul Brand, Hilversum 
1961. 551 pp. Hfl. 45.00. 


This collection sets out to present some rounded descriptions, in which the inter- 
pretative element often remains in the background and as many facts are given as is 
possible. As a source of information and as a book of reference it is, therefore, of 
great value, the more so since this concise history of all Roman Catholic labour move- 
ments in Western Europe clearly fulfils a need. The history of the Roman Catholic 
labour movements in all the West- and South-European countries (except Eire) are 
described by authorities well-known in their own sphere, while Prof. Dr A. Simon has 
written on the attitude of the Vatican towards the social problem, particularly since 
Leo XIII, and J. Verstraete contributed with a study on the (Christian) Inter- 
national. This book is finely produced; it contains, for instance, many engravings. 


LAFEBER, CORNELIS Victor. Vredes- en bemiddelingspogingen uit 
het eerste jaar van wereldoorlog I. Augustus 1914-december 1915. 
Universitaire Pers, Leiden 1961. xv, 321 pp. Hfl. 22.50. 


Basing himself on the German archives confiscated by the Allies after the Second 
World War Dr. Lafeber describes the attempts at peace during the first sixteen months 
of the war. By attempts at peace or mediation is understood both official steps and 
private initiatives; less attention is paid to the activities of “international powers”, so 
that the socialist conferences, for instance Zimmerwald, are only succinctly dealt with. 
The social-historical aspect remains in the background in this well-documented study. 
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Noack, ULricu. Geist und Raum in der Geschichte. Einordnung 
der deutschen Geschichte in den Aufbau der Weltgeschichte. Muster- 
schmidt-Verlag, Gottingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1961. 250 pp. Maps. 
DM. 26.80. 


The stabilisation process of the “historical spaces” has proceeded since thousands of 
years, which finds expression, for instance, in the peace treaties since 1648; only the 
last war is an exception to this. Unstable fields of tension still occur in Western Europe, 
the Middle East and Eastern Asia. German history presents an interesting case, be- 
cause here different historical elements occur side by side (four tribes, three different 
“spaces”). Most of the statements in this book do not rise above pure speculation, and 
nowhere the great pretention — a universal-historical interpretation — is justified. 
A further objection can be made against the terminology, which tends to lead to 
mystification. 


Rama, Cartos M. Teoria de la historia. (Introduccién a los estudios 
histéricos). Editorial Nova, Buenos Aires 1959. 238 pp. 


In Prof. Rama’s broadly planned argumentation some current problems of modern 
history are brought up. He investigates the relation to sociology and then passes on 
to the discussion of historism and the question of periodisation and of historical 
typologies (Max Weber’s typology comes up for treatment here). 


REINHARD, MARCEL R. et ANDRE ARMENGAUD. Histoire générale de la 
population mondiale. Editions Montchrestien, Paris 1961. v, 597 pp. 
Maps. NF. 50.00. 


This monumental and authoritative handbook on demographic history is a thoroughly 
revised and enlarged new edition of the Histoire de la population mondiale written by the 
first named author. The work offers a bibliographical apparatus for detailed study of 
exceptional scope and quality, and a “general”, but indeed elaborate history of popu- 
lation development which should be called well-balanced, as due attention is paid both 
to non-European countries and to pre-1800 developments, Major currents in demo- 
graphic theory have been discussed in their essentials, In his conclusion Prof, Reinhard 
thoughtfully discusses the topical importance of the demographic issue for the social 
and political decisions to be made in the near future. 


Retcis, EuGen. La Paz del hombre. Ediciones “Humanidad”, 
Montevideo 1961. 143 pp. 


The well-known Rumanian anarchist and pacifist has here collected pieces from various 
periods and articles published on various occasions. There are pieces relating to the 
War Resisters International (reports, addresses, recollections), an article on the 
Dutch anarchist-pacifist Bart de Ligt, messages to various conferences and congresses, 
an article on Esperanto, etc. 


RosInson, JAcos, and PHitip FRIEDMAN. Guide to Jewish History 
under Nazi Impact. With forewords by Benzion Dinur and Salo W. 
Baron. [Joint Documentary Projects, Bibliographical Series No. 1). 
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Yad Washem Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Memorial Authority, Jerusalem; 
YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, New York 1960. xxxi, 425 pp. 
$ 15.00. 


This excellently executed guide contains four types of material: references to archival 
sources and literature, descriptive material pertaining to institutes, documentation, and 
analytic and synthetic works. The editors state, that only in the fourth category a 
selection has been applied, in the other three everything that could be found has been 
included. This guide is also intended for the non-professional student; the material 
allows for this, while on the other hand the guide is so detailed as to be up to pro- 
fessional standards. 


SETON-WaTsON, HuGu. The Pattern of Communist Revolution. A 
Historical Analysis. Revised and enlarged ed. Methuen & Co. Ltd,. 
London 1960. xv, 432 pp. 30/—. 


In this new edition of the well-known, useful general work on the history of world 
communism, chapters I-XI have been left unchanged, XII (“Stalinism in Russia”) has 
been revised, XIII-X VI (on Eastern Europe since the last war, China under commu- 
nism and communism outside the Soviet and the Chinese orbit) have been slightly 
adapted. Two new chapters deal with the development since Stalin’s death, the first 
with the communist regimes, the second with “Communism outside the Zone”. The 
discussion of the Hungarian Revolution, the rather capricious theoretical shifts of the 
Yugoslav C.P., the impact of China and the developments in the political sphere in 
Africa and Europe, in so far as communism is involved, is concise and fits well into 
the framework of the book. 


ToyNnBEE, ARNOLD J. A Study of History. Vol. XII. Reconsiderations. 
Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1961. x, 


74° pp. 45/-. 


Prof. Toynbee here offers “reconsiderations” of his views on a great variety of 
questions in the light of discussions of his works by a great many critics (for instance, 
P. Geyl, H. Kohn, to name only two among those who are often quoted — the list of 
critics comprises nearly 200 names). Some pages full of humour and selfanalysis are 
devoted to the formative influences which put their mark on his views and inclinations. 
Archeology is among the factors which made necessary some regrouping of the system 
of civilisations. The harsh opinion on Israel has been moderated, but not fundamentally 
changed. A strong belief is expressed in the possibility of an ever growing approach 
between Russia and the West, based on the idea that Communism “was a product and 
expression” of Western civilisation. This point may demonstrate a significative out- 
look cherished by the author. Another example is provided by his adoption of Spengler’s 
concept of “Pseudomorphosis” as illuminating for the next phase of history - a 
break-through of non-Western elements in superficially westernized societies. 


Wincery, ALBANG. Interpretations of History. Confucius to Toynbee. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 260 pp. 28/-. 


Because Prof. Widgery has intended this book especially for the general reader, foot- 
notes have been omitted and, of each interpretation of history, only the essentials have 
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been given. In this way, however, the book has become a little too compact and too 
much of a compendium of facts and theories for it to answer its purpose completely. 
Relatively much attention was paid to the non-Western historical views, so that, 
within certain bounds, completeness can be claimed. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organi- 
zation [of the United Nations] 16 June 1960-15 June 1961. General 
Assembly. Official Records: Sixteenth Session. Supplement No. 1 
(A/4800). United Nations, New York 1961. viii, 181 pp. $ 2.50; 
S.fr. 10.50. 
Among the political questions in this report that of the former Belgian Congo takes 
precedence; the report further comprises economic and social developments, questions 
concerning non-self-governing territories and legal issues. The introduction to the 


annual report reviewing the role of the Organization will be submitted as an addendum 
to the present report. 


Biack, EuGEne R. The Diplomacy of Economic Development. [The 
William L. Clayton Lectures on International Economic Affairs and 
Foreign Policy, The Flectcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
University, Medford (Mass.)]. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
(Mass.) 1960. xii, 74 pp. $ 3.00. 
As President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development the author 
has witnessed the whole process of development policies of the underdeveloped 
countries at close quarters. In this book he advocates a “development diplomacy”, 
which should have a status in between the official diplomacy and private business. 
He further points out, that economic support by the West will, and must, have a 
totally different character from, for instance, aid in the framework of the Marshall 
Plan, if only because help to the poorer nations will have to be of much longer 
duration and in behalf of more general objectives. 


Commodity Survey 1960. United Nations, New York 1961. xii, 
240 pp. $ 3.00; S.fr. 13.00. 
In this United Nations publication statistica) data have been collected on the develop- 
ments on world markets of the most important primary commodities over the period 
1959/1960. In the introduction the most important characteristics of this period are 
mentioned: surpluses for a number of commodities, a lag in North-American demand, 
etc, 


Foor, M. R. D. Men in Uniform. Military Manpower in Modern 
Industrial Societies. Weidenfeld and Nicholson for thé Institute for 
Strategic Studies, London 1961. xii, 163 pp. 21/-. 


Successively the various methods of military recruitment are here compared and 
judged on their advantages and drawbacks. Although, on political grounds, the author 
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is in favour of a “citizen army” he concludes that the voluntary system is, military 
speaking, more efficient; however, on account of the high cost and the low number 
of volunteers (as experienced in Canada and Australia) he advocates the so-called mixed 
systems, preferably a combination of the West-German and American systems. He 
considers conscription as applied, for instance, in France and Turkey, less desirable in 
highly industrialised countries, although, again, the French situation is an exception 
in many respects. 


Hancock, W. K. Four Studies of War and Peace in this Century. 
Cambridge University Press, London 1961. viii, 129 pp. 18/6. 


The first of these four essays discusses the forms of war in this century, its conse- 
quences and its economical aspects. ‘The second is wholly devoted to Smuts’ attitude 
towards the Anglo-Boer treaty of 1902 and the Versailles treaty, and deals with Smuts’ 


extremely realistic and rational approach to political problems. Gandhian non-violence 
and various forms of international order are the subjects of the two last essays. 


Kee, Rosert. Refugee World. Oxford University Press, London, 
New York, Toronto 1961. x, 153 pp. Ill. 15/-. 


Concentrating on the refugee camps in Germany and Austria the author depicts in 
glaring colours the suffering and misery of the foreigners, i.e. those that are not ethnic 
Germans. As a solution he proposes a relaxation of the criteria applied by the immi- 
gration countries, even if this would result in a number of refugees becoming a 
charge upon the community. Those remaining in Germany or Austra should be 
provided with houses at a greater speed than is the practice now. 


Lasin, SuZANNE. Il est moins cing. Propagande et infiltration sovié- 
tiques. 2¢me éd. revue et augmentée. Editions Berger-Levrault, 


Paris 1960. 131 pp. NF. 6.00. 


This book sets out to draw attention to the vast body of communist propaganda, the 
manner in which it works, and the danger it signifies for the West. Especially the 
description of the forms in which this propaganda is shaped and of how various trends 
(pacifists, neutralists, critics of the West) play into the hands of the Soviet Union, is 
interesting, though on some points perhaps a little exaggerated. The author cannot 


discover a single socialist element in Russian communism; she considers it a totali- 
tarian power system without any ideology. 


STERNBERG, Fritz. Wer beherrscht die zweite Hialfte des 20. Jahr- 


hunderts? Kiepenheuer & Witsch, K6ln-Berlin 1961. 368 pp. Maps. 
DM 18.50. 


In a vivid style Mr. Sternberg presents his analysis of the contemporary world situation. 
His main themes are the relative decline of Europe for which the end of colonialism 
might offer new perspectives, the rise of the Soviet Union and India, and their latent 
antagonism, the development of India and the military and economic competition 
between Russia and America. The conclusion is: Noboby is going to win world 
hegemony in the near future; new conflicts may arise, for instance, between Russia and 
China. Although the analysis is at some points rather superficial and the interpretation 
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may give reason to serious doubts, the book is certainly stimulating and offers much 
general information, 


Winter, R. C. Blueprints for Independence. The New States and 
Their Constituting Instruments. Djambatan, Amsterdam 1961. xii, 
351 pp. Hfl. 24.00. 


Dr. Winter gives a short description of the emancipation process of the ex-colonies, 
ex-protectorates and other territories of miscellaneous status (Outer Mongolia, Korea, 
Sudan). The stress is here on the constitutional and legal aspects, which come up for 
special treatment; moreover a number of agreements, protocols, etc., are printed as 


annexes. The member states of the French community are not dealt with here, but a 
chapter is devoted to Guinea. 


Yearbook of the International Socialist Labour Movement. Vol. II. 
1960-1961. Ed. by Julius Braunthal. Under the auspices of The 
Socialist International and The Asian Socialist Conference. Lincolns- 
Prager International Yearbook Publishing Cy., London 1960. 363 pp. 
$ 12.50; 84/-. 
This consecutive second volume presents information on the Socialist International, 
the Asian Socialist Conference and the affiliated international organisations as well as 
the national parties for the period since 1956. For factual information this volume, 
from which the historical surveys have been omitted (they can be found in the first 
volume) seems indispensable for general data on membership, voting percentages, 
press organs, composition of leadership, and on recent developments in programmatic 
revisions. 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 
AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


CAMERON, JAMES. The African Revolution. Thames and Hudson, 
London 1961; Engelse Boekhandel Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam. 


199 pp. Maps. 18/-. 


The well-known journalist here gives a description of the African states that is 


primarily intended for the general reader. Very concisely the history and the present 
political problems of each state are discussed. Some countries receive a little more 


space, as for instance South Africa, the Central African Federation and Ghana, on 
account of their importance and role in the whole African constellation. 


Foster, Paut. White to Move? A Portrait of East Africa Today. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode, London 1961. 199 pp. Ill. Maps. 25/-. 
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Father Foster here describes a journey he made through Kenya, Uganda and Tanga- 
nyika; he himself is a teacher at the University College of East Africa in Kampala, so 
that extra attention is paid to the educational aspect of the African emancipation and 
to the work of the Roman-Catholic mission. The book further contains many ethno- 


logical facts on peoples of East Africa as differently constituted as, for instance, the 
Massai, the Wachagga, the Baganda, and the Katamajong. 


SmirH, ANrHony. High Street Africa. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London 1961. 212 pp. 21/-. 


Mr Smith has undertaken a journey through the whole eastern part of the continent, 


from Capetown to Alexandria. In this book he describes the impressions collected on 
the way and his encounters with, e.g., a coloured man in Capetown (whose experiences 


throw a glaring light on apartheid) a Boer, and an Ugandan under-secretary. The picture 
created of the seamy side of Johannesburg and the description of a visit to a Mau Mau 
prison camp are penetrating. 
Social Change in Modern Africa. Studies presented and discussed at 
the First International African Seminar, Makerere College, Kampala, 
January 1959. Edited by Aidan Southall. Publ. for the International 
African Institute by the Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto 1961. xii, 337 pp. 40/-. 


In view of the actuality of the great problem of the impact of social change on the 
traditional cultures in Africa this is a timely book, It contains contributions, introduced 
and summarised by Prof. A. W. Southall, from various parts of Africa, most of them 
written in English, some in French. Prof. M. Gluckman’s analysis of some works on 
tribalism merits attention. Whereas tribalism persists in rural areas on account of the 
tie with the tribal land which leads the individual to accept also the political structure, 


tribalism in an urban environment is particularly important for social life, but the 
political relations and loyalties are no longer determined by it. 


SuRET-CANALE, JEAN. Afrique Noire occidentale et centrale. Géo- 


graphie, civilisations, histoire. 2eme éd. revue et mise 4 jour. Editions 
Sociales, Paris 1961. 322 pp. Maps. NF. 16.00. 


The first edition was reviewed on p. 497, Vol. IV (1959) of this journal. Since then an 
Argentine and a Russian edition have appeared. It is on the basis of the Russian 
edition, that this second French edition was revised. 


Algeria 


Eoreraup, Marcex. Réalité de la nation algérienne. Nouvelle éd. 
revue et augmentée. Editions Sociales, Paris 1961. 318 pp. NF. 8.00. 


In comparison with the first edition of 1957 this edition has been considerably revised 
and, especially, extended. From a Communist viewpoint the pre-colonial history, the 
French conquest, and the consequences of the colonial regime are described. The 
author considers the independence of Algeria a condition of better French-Algerian 
relations, 


ease or 
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anga- Grovana, Mario. Algeria anno sette. Con la collaborazione di Sergio 
=s Liberovici, Michele L. Straniero, Paolo Gobetti e Emilio Jona. 
a ’ 


ail Edizioni Avanti!, Milano 1961. 212 pp. Ill. 


e, the This little book on the French-Algerian conflict gives a survey of the situation in the 

| “seventh year of war”; the authors are of the opinion that at the moment the signs are 

more hopeful, especially the fact that French political opinion (particularly from the 

utd., Left) is getting into motion. Some interviews with prominent Algerians and some 
revolutionary songs were included. 


inent, 

ed on Lacostr, Yves, ANDRE Nouscut, et ANDRE PRENANT. L’ Algérie. 
ences Passé et présent. Le cadre et les étapes de la constitution de l’ Algérie 
yo actuelle. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 462 pp. NF. 16.00. 


After a description of the country and its resources (it is stated that the latter are 
sufficient to guarantee a high living standard, provided they are efficiently exploited), 
dat | the authors pass on to a history of Algeria up to about 1919. They observe, that at 
an eatly stage, on the eve of French colonisation, the Algerian people were already 


pala, nationally conscious. Another point strongly stressed here is the violent character of 
onal the French colonisation and the deliberate attempts at extermination, even before the 
‘ork, war against Abd-el-Quader. 


ma the Nora, Prerre. Les Frangais d’Algérie. Introduction par Charles- 


— André Julien. René Julliard, Paris 1961. 253 pp. NF. 10.50. 

‘ks on Mr Nora here undertakes a psychological and sociological study of the Algerian 
of the colons. He formulates and explains, in a very original manner, their political mentality, 
icture, their attitude towards the Algerian population and their vision on the Algerian 
ut the question. As the author considers a psychological conversion of the Algerian French 


impossible, the only solution is, in his opinion, the abrupt severance of the ties that 
bind these people to the Metropole (i.e. the guarantees embodied in French sovereignty 
Géo- over Algeria); roughly a third of them will have to repatriate and the others will have 
to adapt themselves to the new situation. The author, who has some sharp and critical 


; } 

tions observations on the French Algerians, has completely succeeded in entering into the 

views of the group under study. 
hen an 
ussian 

Bechuanaland 
} Brnson, Mary. Tshekedi Khama. Faber and Faber, London 1960. 

“ 319 pp. Il. 30/-. 
8.00. Tshekedi Khama ,who died in 1959, was the regent of the Bamangwato, a tribe of more 

than 60,000 members in the High Commission Territory of Bechuanaland, He achieved 
evised his greatest fame by his protest against the marriage, in 1948 to an English typist, of 
ry, the his nephew and successor to the throne Seretse Khama. The disproportionately wide 
1, The ramifications of this affair, which put the Colonial Office in an awkward position, are 
lgerian here extensively discussed. This biography gives a good picture of an interesting, 


partly traditionalist and partly modern African chief. 
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Central African Federation 


PARKER, FRANKLIN. African Development and Education in Southern 
Rhodesia. Ohio State University Press, Columbus 1960. xiv, 165 pp. 
$ 1.75. 
The description of African education has here been placed against the background of 
the whole South-Rhodesian development, and, for to-day, the policy of partnership; 


the chapters dealing with the general features of the country occupy about half the 
book. This is the second of the International Education Monographs. 


Congo 


De Vos, Prerre. Vie et mort de Lumumba. Calmann-Lévy, Paris 1961. 
259 pp. NF. 8.70. 
With the help of a political biography of Lumumba the author describes the whole 
process of national independence in Belgian Congo. This book is very informative and 
makes an impartial impression on account of the well-balanced presentation of the 
facts and the moderation of the opinions expressed. Lumumba himself emerges as an 


extremely clever and opportunist politician and demagogue, a prophet of panafricanism 
whose myth continues to live. 


Le monde communiste et la crise du Congo belge. Par un groupe de 
travail sous la direction d’Arthur Wauters en collaboration avec le 
Centre d’Etude des Pays de l’Est. Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, Bruxelles 1961. 176 pp. B.fr. 130. 
After a short summary of the history and the physical features of Congo Mr A. Wauters 
investigates the place of colonialism in Marxism-Leninism. Then a summary (especially 
based on excerpts from newspapers and speeches) is given of the Communist reactions 
on the Congolese crisis. The appendices, which include a “biography” of the Union 
miniére and a description of its organisation, are instructive. 


StaDE, Rutu. The Belgian Congo. With an additional chapter by 
Marjory Taylor. 2nd ed. Issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Race Relations, London. Oxford University Press, London, New 
York, Cape Town 1961. viii, 82 pp. Maps. 6/-. 
This short survey of the political development of the Belgian Congo extends to the eve 
of the rising of the Force Publique. The book is commendable for the clear and con- 
venient mannet in which the facts, otherwise generally known, are arranged. In a final 
chapter the balance of the Belgian colonisation is drawn up: in spite of a relatively 
efficient economic, social and educational policy the absence of a political élite and 
political experience remains a fundamental set-back. 


Ghana 


NxKRuMAH, Kwame. I Speak of Freedom. A Statement of African 


Ideology. Heinemann, London, Melbourne, Toronto 1961. xvi, 291 pp. 
Ill. 25/-. 





= — — 
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This selection from Nkrumah’s speeches, provided with an explanatory text by the 
President himself, covers many subjects, among which Ghana’s independence, eco- 





hern , nomic development, the “African Personality”, positive neutrality, the Congo struggle 
5 pp. and the United Nations (in which the author, after the events in Congo, has little 
confidence), African unity, however, is in the foreground, meant as a solid political 
sain of unity and not as an economic confederation; this is a recurring theme, which is also 
; discussed in the preface. 
tship; 
alf the 
Kenya 
) Kenyatta, Jomo. Facing Mount Kenya. The Tribal Life of the Gikuyu. 
With an introduction by B. Malinowski. Mercury Books (The Heine- 
1961. mann Group of Publishers), London 1961. xxv, 339 pp. Ill. 12/6. 
This description of the Kikuyu was first published in 1938. The book is almost ex- 
: whole clusively of interest for the anthropologist, although the chapter on the system of land 
ive and tenure is also important for a better grasp of the background to the conflicts with 
of the | White settlers and the later rise of the Mau Mau. 
sasan | 
icanism 


Madagascar 


TuerryY, SOLANGE. Madagascar. Editions du Seuil, Paris 1961. 189 pp. 
ipe de Ill. NF. 4.50. 





pos le This volume of the Collections Microcosme is completely designed for the non-professional 
logie 1 reader. It provides him with an impression of the people and history of Madagascar, 
and also gives some tourist information. The beautiful production of this little book 
Wauters with an abundance of illustrations should be mentioned. 
pecially 
eactions Morocco 
e Union 
, Lanpau, Rom. Morocco Independent Under Mohammed the Fifth. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 320 pp. Ill. 35/-. 
ice by j The author has set out to create a portrait of Morocco after independence rather than 
tute of a history of that country. He has interviewed many of her political leaders and visited 
, New | various parts of the country. His sympathy for the new Morocco is great, both regard- 
ing her older heritage and her attempt at modernisation. This book is suitable as an 
yiwows account for the general reader and as a general work of orientation. 
ind con- 
In a final Nigeria 
elatively 


éliteand | Davies, H. O. Nigeria. The Prospects for Democracy. Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, London 1961. xv, 136 pp. 18/-. 


After a consideration of some countries - Burma, Sudan and Ghana — where the demo- 
cratic experiment has failed and resulted in regimes based on military or one-party 
rule, the author passes on to a study of causes, as for instance poverty, the position of 
the army, the civil service, and the judiciary. He attaches much weight to the form of 
} government: for newly independent democracies, confronted with the task of building 
up an economy and of finding a modus vivendi for the various tribes and national groups, 


African 


291 pp. 
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a separation betweeen legislative and executive power is, in his opinion, more adequate 
than the British cabinet system. On the whole this is a well-considered and balanced 
disquisition especially elucidating the constitutional aspects. 


Tunisia 
ARDANT, GABRIEL.La Tunisie d’aujourd’hui et de demain. Une 


expérience de développement économique. Calmann-Lévy, Paris 1961. 
222 pp. NF. 7.00. 


According to Mr Ardant it is characteristic of Tunisia to solve twentieth-century 
problems from an eighteenth- and nineteenth-century conception of progress. Many 
economical, social, but especially law reforms bear witness to this. He extensively de- 
scribes the measures taken against unemployment, and on this point the author is full 
of praise for the results obtained. In his opinion this large-scale employment of labour 
as applied in Tunisia can be organised in every underdeveloped country. 


Uganda 


Apter, Davip E. The Political Kingdom in Uganda. A Study in 
Bureaucratic Nationalism. Princeton University Press, Princeton 
(N.J.) 1961. xvi, 498 pp. Ill. Maps. $ 10.00. 


The case of Uganda, more particularly of the kingdom of Buganda, the semi-autono- 
mous province of the Protectorate, is here analysed in a framework drawn up by the 
author for the whole of the African development. He distinguishes: the mobilisation 
system with Ghana as an example, where all resources are utilised for one purpose; 
the consociational system with Nigeria as an example, where political unity as a 
unifying element for all groups in the country is aimed at; and thirdly the modernising 
autocracy, in which change is accomplished by the traditional institutions. Buganda 
is dealt with as a case study for the third category, and the manner of analysis, starting 
from the hypothesis, that the traditional autocracy is suitable for this modernising 
function provided that the traditional autocracy is not invalidated, has turned out to 
have great advantages here, and is recommendable for the study of other African 
states. This important book is of interest both for the specialist in African affairs and 
for the political scientist in general. 


Union of South Africa 


Cowen, D. V. The Foundations of Freedom. With special reference 
to Southern Africa. Oxford University Press, Cape Town, London, 
New York 1961. xii, 258 pp. 30/-. 


The whole first part of this book deals with the race problem in South Africa. On this 
issue the author makes his opinion clear in a well-balanced argument and with full 
understanding of the opponents’ view: since apartheid has failed and embodies very 
great dangers it must be replaced by a democratic society with equal rights for all 
races. Any compromise (Graaff’s proposal for a partitioning of the Union) is, in the 
long run, inacceptable. Prof. Cowen proposes to fight the fear of racial integration by 
means of a “counter-fear” of the consequences of apartheid; in addition a great number 
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of racial myths and misconceptions must be destroyed. The second part is devoted to 
the checks on power in a state and, though more general in scope, it also considers the 
South African case in particular. 


Doxey, G. V. The Industrial Colour Bar in South Africa. Oxford 
University Press, Cape Town, London, New York 1961. xi, 205 pp. 
22/6. 


The race relations in industry are here viewed historically, so that considerable attention 
is paid to the starting-point of industrialisation in South Africa, the diamond- and 
goldmining industries. It is shown that, from 1870 onwards, a clear division occurs 
between White and non-White labour, partly based on such factors as skill and culture: 
in the twentieth century an increasing number of legal barriers are put in the way of 
the non-White workers, culminating in “industrial apartheid”. Of interest is the 
description of how migratory labour, characterised by very low wages, has hampered 
the industrial development of the Africans, and how it has contributed to the picture 
of the African as an exclusively unskilled labourer. 


Harwoop, Ronatp. All The Same Shadows. A Novel. Jonathan 
Cape, London 1961. 206 pp. 15/-. 


This novel describes the experience of a young Zulu in Cape Town, who has fallen 
foul of the police. Written in the idiom of the young African the book provides the 
reader with a picture of this multi-racial society governed by contrasts, but also with 
an impression of the attitude of these outlawed groups towards White civilization. 


JAARSVELD, F. A. van. The Awakening of Afrikaner Nationalism 
1868-1881. Human & Rousseau, Cape Town 1961. xii, 259 pp. 
R. 3.00. 


This well-documented historical investigation deals with the rise of Afrikaner nation- 
alism against the background of British imperialism as a reaction against the latter. 
The rise of a national consciousness begins in the period under study; the term 
“nationalism” does not, in the author’s opinion, apply until 1877 or 1881. In his final 
consideration on the specific character of Afrikaner nationalism the author draws 
attention to the almost mystical meaning of the concept nation, the supposed task 
imposed by God on this people, and the preponderant place of history as a source of 
inspiration and as a series of object lessons for to-day’s politics. 


MarquarD, LxEo. The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. 2nd ed. 
Oxford University Press, Cape Town, London, New York 1960. x, 
247 pp. 22/6. 


This second edition (the first appeared in 1952) has been completely revised and brought 
up to date. For information, balanced presentation and discriminating opinion this 
book is undoubtedly one of the best on the subject. After a historical survey a de- 
scription is given of each population group and then, the parties, religion, the colour 
bar, etc., are discussed. The difficulties of South Africa are similar to those of other 
colonising powers with the difference that the physical presence of the colonised 
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strengthens the contrasts. Prof. Marquard advocates a wide-scale constitutional 
reform that aims at integrating the Africans into the political life of the Union. 


Purtuips, NorMAN. The Tragedy of Apartheid. A Journalist’s 
Experiences in the South African Riots. George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 
London 1961. vi, 217 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


The author, foreign editor of a Canadian paper, gives here a graphic picture of apartheid 
policies. The facts, for instance those regarding social conditions among the non-White 
population, are generally known, with the exception of the interesting chapter on the 
Broederbond, an extreme nationalist and racist Afrikaner organisation, of which the 
author says that it exerts enormous influence behind the scenes. In another chapter the 
political aims of the African National Congress are compared to its rival organisation 
(growing at the cost of the former), the Pan-Africanist Congress. 


SACHS, BERNARD. The Road from Sharpeville. Dennis Dobson, 
London 1961. 190 pp. 18/-. 


This valuable book by the brother of the well-known trade-union leader Solly Sachs 
throws light on racism in the South African Labour Movement and the fight against it 
as the author knows it from his own observation. Special attention is paid to the 1922 
miners’ strike. An equally large part of the book is taken up by interviews with more 
moderate Afrikaner politicians, such as Mr Fagan and Dr Steytler of the Progressive 
Party. Mr Sachs sees the solution of the present South African dilemma in a coalition 
of moderates from the United Party and the Nationalist Party as a transition and, 
finally, in a combination of the Progressive Party with the moderate Africans under 
Albert Luthuli. Churchmen (Dr Ben Marais, Archbishop Joost de Blank) and literators 
were interviewed in the same way. 


Spooner, F. P. South African Predicament. Jonathan Cape, London 
1960. 288 pp. 21/-. 


The first half of this book is concerned with a description of South Africa’s historical 
background, race relationships, politics and political parties. In the second part the 
author shows how disastrously the apartheid policy acts on the country’s economy. 
Mr Spooner, himself a South African, proposes a policy of equal opportunities; in his 
opinion it would not threaten the dominant position of the Whites (indispensable in the 
foreseeable future) on account of the inherent White superiority in which he believes. 
On this consideration he prefers the Rhodesian concept of partnership and expresses 
some concern at the emancipation movements in Africa. 


WALKER, Ivan L., and BEN WEINBREN. 2000 Casualties. A History of 
the Trade Unions and the Labour Movement in the Union of South 
Africa. Publ. by The South African Trade Union Council, Johannes- 
burg. The Natal Witness (Pty.) Ltd., Pietermaritzburg 1961. xxiii, 
387 pp. Ill. 25/-. 
The fact alone, that between 1913 and 1922 martial law was proclaimed three times» 
testifies to the tense labour relations in South Africa. This period, and especially the 
great strike of 1922, is extensively discussed. The 1922 strike arose because of the 
so-called status-quo regulation, in which a restriction existed concerning the taking on 
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of low-pay “compounded” African labour, which the mine-owners wished to be 
cancelled. The description is wholly done from the viewpoint of White Labour, an 
objection that goes for other chapters in which national problems are viewed too much 
from one side. Thus, regarding the future removal of the industries to the borders of 
the “Bantustans” within the plan of the apartheid policy the stress is laid on the in- 
convenience this will entail for White workers and their families, who will have to 
move. The book is primarily a history of labour conflicts rather than of the organi- 
sations. 


AMERICA 


GuErRIN, DANIEL. The West Indies and Their Future. Dennis Dobson, 
London 1961. 192 pp. 18/-. 


The description given here of the West-Indies spotlights the extremely serious eco- 
nomical and social situation. The author states that the racial antagonisms tend to be 
replaced by the “real” antagonisms, i.e. those between the classes. In the discussion 
of the future political development the author considers the possibilities of a West- 
Indian Confederation; economical collaboration with the United States would be 
desirable, and a Confederation the best guarantee against any imperialist intentions 
of that country. 


PorTER, CHARLES O., and Ropert J. ALEXANDER. The Struggle for 
Democracy in Latin America. The Macmillan Company, New York 
1961. vili, 215 pp. $ 4.50. 


The authors consider the conditions for a democratic state to be already present in 
many countries of Latin America; the rise of a middleclass and of democratic parties 
is perhaps the most important factor in this process. The “democratic victories” after 
1945 in Peru, Honduras, and the fall of, resp., the Perén-, Jiménez-, and Batista- 
regimes are described. A new movement, characterised by the authors as “Jacobin 
Left” supported by the urban groups, with the parties of Perén and Vargas for their 
predecessors, and at the moment represented by the Castrists, has now come into being 
and rapidly gains adherents among the traditional left; this new situation demands a 
complete re-orientation of U.S. policy, notably to cease supporting the dictatorships, 
and to render comprehensive economic aid. 


British Honduras 


WanpbE tL, D. A. G. British Honduras. A Historical and Contemporary 
Survey. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto 1961. vii, 151 pp. Maps. 18/-. 


A description of the history of British Honduras, the country, the people (there are 
not more than 90.000 inhabitants), and the economy (chief occupations are forestry 
and agriculture). Honduras is a multiracial society, in which the “creoles” (of African 
origin) form a majority, but the Spanish-speaking mestizos a very important minority. 
The present economical difficulties and the political scene, on which a nationalist 
movement has made its appearance, are described. 
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Canada 


LarDLaw, ALEXANDER FRASER. The Campus and the Community. The 
Global Impact of the Antigonish Movement. Harvest House Ltd, 
Montreal 1961. 173 pp. Ill. $ 2.75. 


This study on the place of the university in adult education focuses on the history of 
the St. Francis Xavier university in Antigonish, founded thirty years ago. The many 
results achieved in the course of the years are all described, particularly the 
activities in the field of co-operatives. 


Mexico 


BAHLSEN, GERHARD. Mexiko. Aufruhr und Beharrung. Cotta-Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1961. 300 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 24.80. 


After some introductory chapters on physical and geographic characteristics of the 
country, racial composition, the national character, and the combination of elements 
of a modern technical civilisation with appalling primitivity (the latter especially in the 
villages), the author describes the history of this country since the conquest. He puts 
full stress on the long string of revolutionary currents among the Whites and mestizos 
(for the Indians hardly had any part in politics); his description of Mexico’s history has 
become essentially a description of her revolutions. 


Trinidad 
CARMICHAEL, GERTRUDE. The History of the West Indian Islands of 
Trinidad and Tobago 1498-1900. Alvin Redman, London 1961. 
463 pp. Ill. 42/-. 
Mrs Carmichael has used a very great number of sources for this historical description, 
so that the book can claim a certain completeness, both for the Spanish period up to 
1797 and for the British, which is described up to 1904. Much attention is of course 


paid to slavery on the island and its abolition. The history of Trinidad is described 
in its own right and not as a patt of nineteenth-century British imperial history. 


United States of America 


Apamic, Louts. Dynamite. The Story of Class Violence in America. 
Rev. ed. Peter Smith, Gloucester (Mass.) 1960. xiv, 495 pp. Ill. 
$ 6.00. 


Starting from the acts of violence in the previous century (the Molly Maguires, the 
riots of 1877) Mr Adamic carries the story of class violence up to the beginning of the 
‘Thirties. The first edition of this book appeared in 1931; the second, completely 
revised, in 1934. This is a reprint of the 1934 edition and the influence of the Great 
Depression is clearly noticeable in its evaluations and its forecasts: the author expects 
an increase of class violence and finally a breaking through to the left. Mr Adamic 
sharply criticises the A.F. of L., whom he blames for their moral and organisational 
slackening after the First World War, its oligarchic structure, and the “bourgeoisi- 
sation” of their leadership. Although full of admiration for his personality the author 
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holds Gompers responsible, especially for the obsolete organisation, which repelled 
unskilled labourers. 


American Diplomacy in a New Era. Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. 
By Hans J. Morgenthau, Bernard G. Bechhoefer, L. P. Bloomfield 
a.o. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame (Indiana) 1961. xii, 
601 pp. $ 10.00. 


The essays here collected deal with political as well as organisational problems; their 
average level is high and they cover all the areas, where American foreign policy makes 
itself felt. John C. Campbell, who deals with American policy towards the satellites, 
finds that, in the crucial year 1956, the so-called “policy of liberation”, though only 
verbal, has barred the way to a realistic attitude implying support to all “national- 
communist” trends. The author has great praise for the quick and efficient way in 
which the most was made of the Stalin-Tito conflict. Philip E. Mosely, in a broad 
description of the dangers and prospects of American policy, advocates an allocation 
of deterrents to Western Europe that should be placed under European control. 
He mentions as advantages the decentralisation of the power centre, growing self- 
respect of the West-European countries, and a more efficient use of the military re- 
sources, because Western Europe’s own (inefficient) experiments could be stopped. 
The counter-argument, that in that case the Soviet Union will provide its satellites and 
China with deterrents, is inessential: any such decision by the Soviet Union would 
certainly not be taken under influence of the West; on the contrary, it would arise 
from “intra-bloc” reasons. 


CapLovirz, Davip, and CANDACE RocGers. Swastika 1960. The 
Epidemic of anti-Semitic Vandalism in America. Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, New York 1961. 62 pp. $0.75. 


The “swastica epidemic” of Dec. 1959-Febr. 1960 in the USA is discussed here on 
the basis of solid facts in a very commendable manner. The various regions of the 
country are compared as to the distribution of the incidents and it has been tried to 
measure the genuine anti-semitic feelings over against those feelings which stem from 
a general uneasiness and found an outlet in playing with the romantic side of the Nazi 
system — symbols, insignia, flags. The analysis of the available material on the offenders 
(almost exclusively adolescents) is bold, but well-balanced. 


CiarK, THomAs D. The Emerging South. Oxford University Press, 
New York 1961. xvi, 317 pp. $ 6.00. 


That the prevailing picture of the South is becoming inadequate since it fundamentally 
changed after 1920 is the tenor of this book, which describes the impact of improved 
social conditions, education, transportation, and industrialisation on the region. 
Racial relations, still a central theme in the South, are changing their character even if, 
to Southern White eyes, a clear-cut solution has not presented itself yet. This book 
owes its value mostly to the clear and detailed description of the trend that has emerged 
after 1920. 


Evans, Hywe.i. Governmental Regulation of Industrial Relations. 
A Comparative Study of United States and British Experience. New 
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York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1961. viii, 116 pp. $ 2.50. 


The stress of this book is on the development of American industrial relations since 
the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 over the Wagner Act and the New Deal legislation 
and the Taft-Hartley restrictions. This whole process of Government intervention for 
the creation of equality of bargaining power is, finally, tested against the British system, 
which has come into being under completely different conditions: freedom of the 
unions already in the nineteenth century, greater class consciousness, etc. 


Guap, Paut W. The Trumpet Soundeth. William Jennings Bryan and 
his Democracy, 1896-1912. University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 
1960. xii, 242 pp. Ill. $ 4.75. 


In the period under study William Jennings Bryan was leader of the Democratic 
Party and, though three times defeated in the presidential elections, a man whose in- 
fluence on American politics has lasted. It is described how his political and economic 
ideas of reform had their origin in “Mid-Western moralism” and particularly in the 
revivalist cults and the agrarian protest movements. Against this background his 
agitation for tariff reform, against trustification, for a more direct form of democracy, 
and more public ownership becomes much clearer and is also better understood now 
than after his death in the “Twenties, when his ideas were considered anachronistic 
and his personality demagogic. 


Gros, GERALD N. Workers and Utopia. A Study of Ideological 
Conflict in the American Labor Movement 1865-1900. Northwestern 
University Press, Evanston 1961. xii, 220 pp. $ 6.50. 


In a lucid and convincing disquisition Prof. Grob outlines and explains the develop- 
ment of the American labour movement. The defeat of reformism as it was advocated 
by the National Labour Union and the Knights of Labour who wanted a reform of 
society and orientated themselves on pre-industrial values, in the nineteen-eighties and 
‘nineties, has been decisive for the later development. A trade union movement arose 
which, and this is the main theme of the book, reflected all the values of American 
society. The action was shifted to the economical field, the solution sought in collective 
bargaining; the workers were conceived less as a class than as “people on theit way 
to the middle class”. 


Marcus, Luoyp. The Treatment of Minorities in Secondary School 
Textbooks. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New York 
1961. 64 pp. $ 0.50. 


A number of 48 textbooks for secondary schools in the fields of history and the social 
sciences (including “civics”) have been carefully analyzed in order to establish the 
measure of sensibility and insight with which minority problems are reflected. A 
highly varied picture results; the contemporary textbooks differ widely as do the 
developments in the last ten or twelve years. Four subjects are discussed: The Jews 
and their history, and their place in American society; Minorities under Nazism; 
American Negroes; and Immigrants in America. Particularly revealing is the treatment 
given in textbooks to the Nazi regime in Germany. 
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Tumin, Mervin T. An Inventory and Appraisal of Research on 
American Anti-Semitism. Freedom Books, New York 1961. v, 185 


pp: $ 2.75. 


This admirable work is invaluable for the study of American (and international) anti- 
semitism. With obvious care digests have been made of mainly American writings on 
the subject (taken as broadly as “researches, theories, and hypotheses”) by the author, 
who offers excellent general comments to precede the twelve sections into which the 
digests proper have been grouped, and — for the greater part - by Mrs Cora Kay 
Wilson. The sociological aspects have been considered most, but others come into 
the picture as well. This stress has made it possible to include not only sections on, 
e.g., sociological characteristics of “the anti-semites”, and on the nature and causes 
of anti-semitism, but also — in a separate chapter — on possible remedies and practical 
measures to further a “break-through in the systematic cumulation of misunder- 
standings that characterize minority-majority group relationships”. The author’s 
comments are well suited also for a general orientation that provides insight, for 
instance, into the intensity and diffusion among various groups of anti-semitism. 


YEARLY, Jr., C. K. Enterprise and Anthracite: Economics and 
Democracy in Schuylkill County, 1820-1875. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore 1961. 254 pp. $ 5.00. 


Mining in Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, was done by small-scale individual enterprises 
down to the Civil War and a few years after. Later they were replaced by corporations, 
and it is this process that Mr Yearley describes with a sharp eye for the ideology of the 
maximisation of individual opportunity, an emotional survival of the “open social 
frontier” that this area formerly was, and that was at the root of the resistance against 
corporate business. Labour is dealt with in a separate chapter; a union was forged, 
remarkable for its conservatism to such an extent that it tried, in collaboration with 
operators, to preserve the traditional system of enterprise. 


ASIA 


BECHTOLDT, HErnrICH. Indien oder China. Die Alternative in Asien. 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 1961. 332 pp. DM. 19.80. 


In this often stimulating study various aspects of Chinese and Indian history and 
present developments have been compared. The underlying thesis is the possibility 
of preserving freedom in India if the West is ready to offer more help. The ambitious 
Indian five year plans are considered in this light. The policy of Nehru is given ample 
praise. To do justice to this book would demand a fuller exposé of its contents, among 
which the careful evaluation of economic growth in both countries, the different 
language policies, the Russian attitude toward China, and the socialism of Nehru 
might be mentioned. 


THomsoM, IAN. Changing Patterns in South Asia. Barrie and Rockliff 
with Pall Mall Press, London 1961. 166 pp. 18/-. 
The author begins with a description of the South-Asian countries, starting from three 
forces that shape them to-day, i.e. nationalism, racialism and idealism. Then some 
political concepts, democracy, communism, socialism, etc., are studied in their 
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meaning for the whole of Asia. The author is an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
England, so that naturally great attention is paid to the religions in Asia (also viewed 
as a barrier against Communism). In his forecast of the development of this area the 
author is fairly optimistic regarding its economic growth. A point repeatedly stressed 
is the impact of Communist China, psychologically and by dint of the large number 
of Chinese in most of the countries concerned, on the whole political scene. 


China 


Isaacs, HAROLD R. The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. and Rev. 
Ed. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. xxi, 392 pp. 
$ 7.50. 


In this third (i.e., the second revised) edition of his authoritative work on the first 
decade of Chinese Communism, and, mote specifically, on the revolution of 1925-1927, 
the author has replaced the nineteenth chapter of the 1951 edition by the chapter from 
the original 1938 edition, to wit that on the Kiangsi Soviet period of Chinese Commu- 
nism (1928-1934). This chapter now appears as an appendix, and it expresses, in pari, 
opinions no longer held by the author. A new preface gives some thought-provoking 
evaluations on the significance of the Communist victory, on Soviet-Chinese relations, 
and on the need for a Western response to the Communist, and especially the Chinese 
Communist, challenge in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


SHAO CHUAN LENG and NorMaN D. PaAtMer. Sun Yat-Sen and 
Communism. The Foreign Policy Research Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania. Thames and Hudson, London 1961; Engelse Boek- 
handel Jacs. G. Robbers, Amsterdam. xii, 234 pp. 30/-. 


This study is primarily aimed against the Chinese Communist boast that the Commu- 
nist revolution was a logical continuance of the one initiated by Sun Yat-Sen. The 
authors point out, that the alliance formed by Sun Yat-Sen with the Soviet Union 
should be considered a “marriage of convenience” activated by political expediency. 
This attitude followed from the opposition he experienced on the part of the Western 
powers; the authors therefore argue, that here is a precursor of the later failures with 
revolutionary movements in colonial or half-colonial countries. In his political philoso- 
phy more differences than resemblances with Maoism are distinguished, “Sun Yat- 
Senism” being an attempt at synthesis of Western democracy and Confucianism, 


Werze., Hans Hernricu. Liu Shao Chi. Le moine rouge. Editions 


Denoél, Paris 1961. 222 pp. NF. 8.70. 


The author, a German ex-Communist who lived in the Soviet Union and in Asia for 
twenty years, gives a romanticised description of the present Chinese president in 
his career towards political power. He draws a parallel between Liu Shao Chi and 
Trotsky (by whom Liu, he suggests, was strongly influenced, for instance through the 
Trotskist Larissa Reissner) as regards their political ideas: Liu’s theory of the “un- 
interrupted revolution”, his fierce attacks on the “stabilisation course” of Khrushchev 
would indicate this. The author sees Liu’s great importance especially in the influence 
he exercises on the oppositional fraction within the C.P. of the Soviet Union. 


i ae 
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hof | India 

wed 

‘ Das, M. N. The Political Philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru. George 
ssed Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1961. 256 pp. 25/-. 


“a By extensive quoting from Mr Nehru’s written works and speeches a picture is 
obtained of his political philosophy. Successively his ideas on a number of central 
concepts as revolution, nationalism and internationalism, democracy, socialism, state 
and individual are discussed. No new light is shed on Nehru’s political ideas and his 
personality, but this book has its meritsasa summary; the method of concentrating the 

eV. subject-matter round some concrete points, as here applied, proves its advantages. 

pp. | 


Misra, B. B. The Indian Middle Classes. Their Growth in Modern 


first Times. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
927, ) national Affairs. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 


~ Bombay 1961. x, 438 pp. 45/-. 
part, Dr Misra has undertaken a careful study of the rise of the Indian middle classes which, 
king in contrast to that of their European counterparts, are more closely related to the 
ions, political and legislative reforms, and in which the learned professions are represented 
inese more strongly. After a consideration of the Indian situation in the seventeenth century, 
characterised by political despotism and rigid caste monopolies, Dr Misra describes the 
great changes under the East India Company and British Rule. Here, too, the intro- 
end duction of economic liberalism and liberal education have been decisive factors in 
breaking through the caste structure and creating an actual middle class. The author 
y of separately discusses Indian bureaucracy, in his eyes a fusion of traditional caste au- 


oek- thoritarianism and the Imperial system, which (like the nationalisations that strengthen 
it) is considered a danger for further democratic development. 





nmu- 


The Nehru on World History. Condensed by Saul K. Padover from 
Jnion Glimpses of World History by Jawaharlal Nehru. The Bodley Head, 


jency, London 1961. xvi, 304 pp. 21/-. 

eer } The letters written from prison by Nehru to his daughter were published in 1934 
pes under the title Glimpses of World History. This 1000 page work has here been con- 
Yan densed, especially by omitting historical‘minutiae, details of relatively unimportant 
events, and fragments of a more personal nature. In his introduction the editor 


typefies Nehru’s view of history by four characteristics, namely universalism, ration- 
alism, moralism and Marxism (the last in a typically Nehruan form). This book is not 


tions | so much of value for its quality as an outline of world history as for providing an 
\ insight into Nehru’s personal philosophy and his political and historical outlook. 

sia for : : ‘ 

ent in The Quintessence of Nehru. Selected and with an Introduction by 
niand | K.T. Narasimha Char. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 
ag } 271 pp. 21/-. 

:hchev This book collects some fragments from writings, books and speeches by Nehru. 
luence Together they create an impression of Nehru’s view of life, his political insights and 


his opinions on culture, science and technology. 
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Suits, Epwarp. The Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity: 
The Indian Situation. [Comparative Studies in Society and History, 
Supplement I]. Mouton & Co., The Hague 1961. 120 pp. Hf. 10.50. 


This monograph anticipates Prof. Shils’ forthcoming book entitled ‘The Indian Intel- 
lectual, which will enter more deeply and extensively into the subject. The present 
study is exceedingly interesting in that it gives a systematic survey of Indian intel- 
lectual life, intellectual standards, and the position of this category. An explanation is 
sought for the mostly fairly “left” leanings of the Indian intellectual and his strong 
cultural as well as emotional ties with Great Britain. 


Indonesia 


Nederlandsch-Indié onder Japanse bezetting. Gegevens en docu- 
menten over de jaren 1942-1945. Samengesteld onder leiding van 
I. J. Brugmans door H. J. de Graaf, A. H. Joustra en A. G. Vromans. 
2e, verb. dr. Stichting Indié in de Tweede Wereldoorlog. T. Wever, 
Franeker 1960. xi, 663 pp. Ill. Hfl. 32.00. 


The circumstance that, in the period of March 1942-August 1945, there was no oppor- 
tunity for the publication of observations or findings, increased by the fact that most 
Europeans were imprisoned in the internment camps, renders the documentation 
on that period very scarce. In addition most of the official archives of the Japanese 
authorities in Indonesia have been destroyed, and what is left in Japan and the Untied 
States has not yet been published. Against this background it will be clear how im- 
portant the present collection of documents (consisting of diary fragments, inter- 
views and reports, and a very few official documents, from the so-called Indische 
Collectie of the Stichting Indié in de Tweede Wereldoorlog) is for the study of the still 
“dark” period covered by this book. It consists of two parts: a chronology of 70 pages 
and the documents themselves, that represent nearly all the aspects of the occupation. 
Among other things there are documents on the concentration camps, the economical 
situation, the Japanese policy towards the Indonesians and the Indonesian response, 


the Indonesianisation of the governmental machinery, and the position of the 
Eurasians. 


VREEDE-de Sruers, Cora. The Indonesian Woman. Struggles and 
Achievements. Mouton & Co, The Hague 1960. 204 pp. Ill. 
Maps. Hf. 21.00. 


This is the English edition of the French original, which appeared in 1959 and was 


noticed on p. 509 of Vol. IV (1959) of this journal. There are some slight alterations 
in the texts and some short additions. 


Israel 


Dayan, SHMUEL. The Promised Land. Memoirs. Introduced, Edited 
and arranged by Yaél Dayan. Translated from the Hebrew by Sidney 


Lightman. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1961. x, 170 pp. 
Ill. 25/-. 
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ity: Shmuel Dayan, the father of the famous Moshe Dayan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
y Israeli Army, came from Russia to Israel in 1908. He has published books and essays 


ory, in Hebrew and was a member of the Israelian Parliament from 1950 onwards. In these 
50. memoirs he describes pioneer life in Palestine, especially in the Kibbutz. 
intel- 2 ' 
esent DrsrocueE, Henri. Au pays du Kibboutz. Essai sur le secteur coopé - 
intel- ratif israélien. [La coopération dans le monde, IV]. Imprimerie de 
ng PU.S.C. (Union suisse des coopératives de consommation), Bale 
rong : 
1960. 267 pp. S.fr. 6.60. 
) This is an account of those of the author’s impressions, during his stay in Israel, that 
relate especially to the community aspects. There is a description of the Histadrut 
atticularly the cooperative sector) and the Kibbutzim, of which the author has visited 
P' y Pp a4 
ocu- a great number. The description is elucidated with statistical data, while the so-called 
in crisis of the Kibbutz, i.e. the problematical future of this institution under the influence 
of the changed circumstances and the increasingly bourgeois character of the Kibbutz- 
1ans. communities, is gone into. Finally the author attempts to fit these Israelian experiences 
-ver, ) into the whole history of utopist and communitarian groups. 
ppor- Japan 
den SANsoM, GEorGE. A History of Japan 1334-1615. The Cresset Press, 
tation ee 
smaee London 1961. xxii, 442 pp. Ill. Maps. 63/-. 
Intied The second part of this seties of three continues Sir George Sansom’s History of Japan 
w im- in the period of factions and civil wars, The author finds that these two hundred years 
inter- of Ashikaga rule belong to the most interesting periods of Japanese history and that 
ndische Japanese historians increasingly agree with this. Though he does not go so far as to 
e still interpret the dynastic struggle of the present as a social revolution, he does stress, in 
) pages his description, the redistribution of power caused by the fundamental changes of 
sation. social structure as well as by the economic developments, to which great importance 
omical should be attached in the whole complex of causes. The third part of this excellent 
ponse, standard work will carry the description on to 1854. 
of the 


YosHIDA, SHIGERU. The Yoshida Memoirs. The Story of Japan in 
Crisis. Translated by Kenichi Yoshida. Heinemann, London, 


s and Melbourne, Toronto 1961. x, 302 pp. 30/-. 

. Til. Mr Yoshida, who was Prime Minister in 1946-47 and 1949-55, and a member of the 
Liberal Party, here describes the period of the American occupation. His appreciation 

ioe of the work of General Headquarters, and especially of the person of MacArthur, is 

eos great, even if in his opinion the American authorities have made some serious mistakes, 


mostly in the beginning of the occupation, in consequence of what he calls the “new- 
deal bias”. He criticises the support given to the Communists and other leftwing 
groups, the great power assigned to the labour movement, the dissolution of the 
yaibatsu and the purges that robbed Japan of many able people, particularly in the 
ins: financial world. 

idited 


idney 
O pp. 


Thailand 


TExTor, Rospert B. From Peasant to Pedicab Driver. A Social 
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Study of Northeastern Thai Farmers Who Periodically Migrated 
to Bangkok and Became Pedicab Drivers. [Cultural Report Series, 
No. 9]. Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, New Haven (Conn.) 
1961. x, 83 pp. Ill. $ 2.50. 
Most of the pedicab drivers in the city of Bangkok come from the Northeastern districts, 
from where they have been driven by poverty. In the capital a process of acculturation 
takes place, accompanied by the unavoidable tensions and leading chiefly to adoption 
of the technological aspects. After their return in their native district these people are 
more conscious of belonging to the Thai nation than those that remained behind. 
These subjects have been investigated with the help of material obtained by interviews. 


Turkey 


Lewis, BERNARD. The Emergence of Modern Turkey. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1961. xvi, 511 pp. 
Maps. 48/-. 
The first half of this book describes Turkey since the decline of the Ottoman Empire; 
the author here underlines the fact that the basic changes from an Islamic Empire to a 
national state, from a theocracy to a secular republic and from feudalism to capitalism 
took place in a span of nearly two centuries in which various movements succeeded 
each other. The second half is devoted to discussion of some important issues in 
Turkish history, such as community and nation, religion and culture, élite and class. 
In a final consideration of the possible interpretations of the Turkish revolution the 
author takes a pre-eminently many-sided and discriminating view. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


Australia 


BUSHNELL, JoHN A. Australian Company Mergers 1946-1959. 
Melbourne University Press, Parkville; Cambridge University Press, 
London and New York 1961. xii, 223 pp. 37/6. 
Mr Bushnell, in his study on Australian mergers since the war, also enters into the 
motives for mergers. He distingiushes personal income taxes, interstate expansion and 
teduction of competition, of which the first factor in his opinion is by far the most 
important. Where possible the situation in Australia is compared to that in the United 


States, and the differences (partly to be explained from the fact that Australia has no 
anti-trust legislation) are investigated. 


New Zealand 


SINCLAIR, Kerr, and W. F. MANDLE. Open Account. A History of 
the Bank of New South Wales in New Zealand 1861-1961. Whitcombe 
& Tombs Ltd., Wellington 1961. xvi, 266 pp. Ill. 
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ited The Bank of New South Wales, which was founded in New Zealand in 1861, is closely 

+ bound up with the economic history of that country. By means of the desriptcion (the 

‘ies, ‘spa : . aie 
authors have chosen a historical rather than an economic approach) of the activities 


nn.) of the Bank, which has been based on the very extensive records of the Bank, the 
reader also gets a picture of the newer economic developments within which these 

ricts, activities take place. 

ation 

ption EUROPE 

le are 

hind. 4 Pry ; P 

Siw The American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies for 


1958. Edited by J. T. Shaw. Indiana University Publications, 
Bloomington 1959. xiv, 112 pp. $ 2.00. 

The American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies for 
nder 1959. Edited by J. T. Shaw and David Djaparidze. Indiana University 
ford | Publications, Bloomington 1960. xv, 134 pp. $ 3.00. 





a The present vols 18 and 21 of the Slavic and East European Series contain the 
publications of 1958 and 1959 that either have appeared in America (meaning “the 
npire; Americas”), or have been written by American authors. They comprise books and 
etoa articles in the fields of the humanities and social sciences. More than 3000 titles were 
talism included in these two extremely useful bibliographies. 
eeded 
1es in 


Dentau, J. F. The Common Market. English translation by Graham 
be oer Heath. 2nd ed. Barrie and Rockliff with Pall Mall Press, London 1961. 


viii, 151 pp. 15/-. 


Mr Deniau, himself attached to the European Economic Community, gives a de- 
scription of the Common Market and its formation which deserves special praise for 
its clarity. The book is especially designed for the non-economist, and therefore goes 
extensively into the economics of large markets. Of the European Common Market 
the author expects not only notable commercial and technical improvements, but 
important structural changes in the national economies of the “Six”, and a considerable 





1959: enlargement of the national product. 
ress, 

Kieps, KARLHEINZ. Kartellpolitik und Energiewirtschaft in der 
wee ye Montanunion. [Okonomische Studien, Heft 7]. Gustav Fischer Verlag, 
aa Stuttgart 1961. xii, 349 pp. DM. 34.50. 

United The fact that the anti-trust policy in the supra-national Coal and Steel Community 
has no stands out so strongly against the regulation of the trusts on the national level of the 


participating countries, where in fact action is only taken when abuses occur, has led 
Dr Kleps to consider the whole problem in its political and economic aspects. In his 
thorough study he also deals with the structural change in the West-European supply 
of energy (increasing importance of oil, etc.) against the background of which the 
ry of trust policy of the High Authority is investigated. To overcome the present difficulties 

of coal the author considers necessary the foundation of an organisation responsible 
ombe ) for the whole energy supply and a uniformation of the economic policy in all the 
member-countries. 
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Wric_ey, E. A. Industrial Growth and Population Change. A Region- 
al Study of the Coalfield Areas of North-West Europe in the Later 
Nineteenth Century. Cambridge University Press, London 1961. 
xi, 193 pp. Maps. 32/6. 
The area under study covers the coal belt that, beginning in North-West France, 
extends across Belgium to the Ruhr district. Two distinct themes come up, namely 
the connection between the conditions of coal mining, coal production and general 
economic growth, and on the other hand the relation between industrial activity and 
population growth. These problems are studied on a pre-eminently regional basis; the 
regional approach also made possible a differentiated consideration of the differences 
between France and Germany in economic development in the nineteenth century, 
Interpretations by such writers as Veblen and Blondel, that started from pre-eminently 
“national” factors, are refuted by these “regional” facts. 


Austria 


Bauer, Orro. Eine Auswahl aus seinem Lebenswerk. Mit einem 
Lebensbild Otto Bauers von Julius Braunthal. Verlag der Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung, Wien 1961. 338 pp. O.S. 98.00. 


Mr Braunthal who, in a biographical introduction of almost 100 pages has given an 
excellent picture of Bauer’s importance for Austrian and international socialism - a 
highly sympathetic, but not uncritical account, in which the crises of 1918-1919, 1927 
and 1933-1934, as well as Bauer’s attitude toward the Soviet Union, is given full 
attention — has collected 26 texts that taken together give a good idea of their author’s 
theoretical and political work. These texts have been divided into five groups: philo- 
sohpical and sociological essays (a.o. on the religious issue), political portraits (a.0. of 
Bebel and Seipel — masterpieces of style), essays on contemporary history and on 
political questions of the day, and contributions on the prospects of the party. 


Belgium 


Cahiers. Centre Interuniversitaire d’ Histoire Contemporaine. Editions 

Nauwelaerts, Louvain; Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, Paris. 

16, Jacques WILLEQUET. Documents pour servir 4 histoire de la 

presse belge 1887-1914. 1961. 87 pp. B.fr. 80. 

17. A. Smuon. Réunions des évéques de Belgique 1868-1883. Procés- 

Verbaux. 1961. 173 pp. B.fr. 160. 

18. Enkele bronnen voor de sociale geschiedenis van de XIXe eeuw 

(1815-1914). Door H. Balthasar, J. De Belder e.a. 1961. 64 pp. B.fr. 60. 
No 16 of these Cahiers contains, besides a list of correspondents of the Belgian and 
foreign papers in Brussels, reports of the German diplomats in Belgium on the Belgian 
press and Belgian journalists. The reports of meetings of the Belgian bishops during 
the time that Mgr Dechamps, the archbishop of Malines, conducted them, which are 
printed in the 17th issue, are of evident importance for Belgian social history. The 


18th Cahier, written in Dutch, is a summary of the results of the investigations into the 
well-to-do class in Antwerp, Brussels and Ghent between 1815 and 1914, with a 
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discussion of the sources (population registers, cadaster, tax administration, almanacs, 
etc.), that throw light on income, genealogy and political influence of the persons 
under study. 


Congo. Socialistische stellingen 1885-1960. Louis De Brouckére- 
Stichting, Emile Vandervelde-Instituut, Brussel [1961]. 325 pp. 
B.fr. 60. 


This “White Paper”, written in Dutch, of the Belgian Socialist Party on the colonial 
problem, contains extracts from speeches in Parliament and at Congresses by prominent 
socialists. The book begins with parliamentary addresses by Vandervelde in 1908 and 
the speech by Jozef Wauters at the 39th Congress of the party. The stress is, however, 
on the years after 1953. The various extracts are linked together by text; no inter- 
pretative consideration is given either in the introduction or elsewhere, so that the 
value of this book is wholly in the large number of sources quoted. 


DouxcHAmps-LEFEVRE, C&cILE. Les Procureurs Généraux du Conseil 
de Namur sous le régime autrichien. Leur action en matiére politique. 
Contribution 4 Vhistoire des institutions et 4 histoire sociale du 
Namurois au XVIlle siécle. Bibliothéque de l’Université, Bureaux du 
Recueil, Publications Universitaires de Louvain, Louvain 1961. 
xxiv, 245 pp. B.fr. 260. 


The procureurs-généraux were functionaries in the provincial councils of the Nether- 
lands, appointed by the Crown. Under the Austrian Hapsburgs this office, created 
already undes the Burgundian rulers, became pre-eminently an instrument in behalf 
of centralisation. In the six biographies here given the pattern of development of this 
centralisation can be followed step by step. The investigation of the provenance and 
career of each procureur-général also provides a picture of the social structure of the 
time, and of the possibilities of advancement. 


Verhandelingen van het Studie- en Onderzoekcentrum voor Sociale 
Wetenschappen, Rijksuniversiteit te Gent. 
1. M. VERSICHELEN. Sociale mobiliteit. Een studie over differentiéle 
levenskansen. 1959. 169 pp. B.fr. 175. 
2. E. VAN DER STRAETEN. Sociografie van de studenten ingeschreven 
aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, akademiejaar 1958-1959: enkele 
aspekten. 1959. 134 pp. B.fr. 175. 
5. G. DE BACKER en A. KempENEERS. De naoorlogse toestand van de 
Belgische textielnijverheid in het bijzonder haar financiéle structuur in 
Oost-Vlaanderen. 1961. 198 pp. B.fr. 275. 
The first volume presents the results of an investigation into the stratification of a 
small village in the neighbourhood of Ghent. The village, which.is in the transitional 
stage between “agricultural district” and “residential commune” (an increasing number 
of people working in Ghent taking up residence there), clearly reflects this phenomenon 


in its social hierarchy. Mr van der Straeten, who investigated the students of Ghent, 
arrived at some interesting conclusions; among other things he found, in comparison 
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with other West-European countries, a fairly high percentage of students whose 
fathers were manual labourers. The latter category amounted to 12%, of whom a 
remarkably large number studied at the faculty of physical sciences. The final study, 
which was based on a large quantity of material, is wholly in the economic field. 


Czechoslovakia 


GOTTWALD, KLEMENT. Ausgewahlte Reden und Aufsiatze. Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin 1955. 564 pp. DM. 8.00. 


This selection from the late Czechoslovak Communist Party leader Gottwald’s writings 
and speeches opens with a discussion of the St. Gotthard-affair of 1928 (smuggling of 
arms from Italy to Hungary) and concludes with the text of Gottwald’s speech held on 
the occasion of Stalin’s death. This latter —- and last — speech held by Gottwald in his 
homeland is symptomatic for his unshakeable “partyness”. A great many items in this 
volume deal with the role of the Communists in the Czech national opposition to 
German expansionist tendencies and — later —- the danger of German “revisionism”. 


OrEN, MorpDexkuai. Prisonnier politique 4 Prague (1951-1956). 
Traduit de ’hébreu par Erwin Spatz. René Julliard, Paris 1960. 
380 pp. NF. 16.50. 


During his stay in Europe as a delegate of the Israelite Mapam the author was arrested 
in Prague and kept prisoner for five years. His trial ran a course parallel to that of 
Slansky; anti-semitism and anti-zionism were also responsible for the prosecution. 
In spite of this treatment Mr Oren did not lose confidence in the Soviet Union and the 
people’s republics. The interrogations, life in prison and the actions of the political 
police are described here. 


France 


BLETON, PrERRE. Le capitalisme en pratique. [Initiation économique, 
2]. Economie et Humanisme, Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris 1961. 
302 pp. NF. 12.90. 


This book gives first a detailed description of the development of some of the most 
important French branches of industry that the writer considers representative of the 
development of French industry is general. It then investigates the changed role of 
the banks regarding industrial activity, and a description of the new forms of con- 
centration, collaboration and auto-financement of industry. The analysis of the in- 
creasing independence of the industrial leaders from big and small property is con- 
cluded with some short considerations on the essence of neo-capitalism. 


Cacérés, BentGNo. Regards neufs sur les autodidactes. Editions du 
Seuil, Paris 1960. 254 pp. Ill. NF. 7.50. 


A selection of fragments of working-class authors of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries is presented here, preceded by a short introduction with biographical] data. 
Representatives of the so-called social literature, which category includes chansonniers, 
ate Martin Nadaud, Béranger, Aristide Bruant, Maxim Gorki, Henri Poullaille, 
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Georges Navel and others. For a general orientation on the subject this book is 
excellent. 


CHABERT, ALEXANDRE. Les salaires dans l’industrie frangaise (les 
textiles). [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Vle section), Centre 
d’Etudes Economiques, Etudes et Mémoires, 46]. Librairie Armand 
Colin, Paris 1960. xii, 291 pp. NF. 20.00. 


This work is part of the project of the Centre d’ Etudes Economiques of investigating the 
wages in French industry. In spite of great difficulties in obtaining material the author 
succeeds in presenting a considerable quantity of facts. This is done against the back- 
ground of a description of the general characteristics of the French textile industry, 
which is at the moment in a state of conjunctural and structural depression. The low 
average of the wages can be explained partly by the out-of-date equipment and the 
archaic organisation. In view of the bad competitive position within the Common 
Market, and the increasing industrialisation of the African and Asian countries the 
author has no high hopes of the future of the French textile industry. 


CHAMBAZ, JACQUES. Le front populaire pour le pain, la liberté et 
la paix. - CLAUDE WILLARD. Quelques aspects du fascisme en France 
avant le 6 février 1934. Editions Sociales, Paris 1961, 226 pp. NF. 5.00. 


Mr Chambaz’ article describes the period of the Popular Front and draws up 
the balance. The period was valuable because of the material and cultural advantages 
it afforded the labour class, and of the “experience won”. Causes of its failure should 
be sought in the non-communist coJlaborating parties. Mr Willard deals with French 
fascism in the beginning of the ‘Thirties, which at some points deviated from the 
Italian and German versions, for instance in its finding much more support in the 
traditional right-wing parties and in the Roman Catholic Church. 


Cuoury, Maurice. La Commune au Quartier Latin. Club des Amis du 
livre progressiste, Paris 1961. Ill. 228 pp. NF. 24.00. 


On the basis of a renewed investigation of, largely printed, material the author deals 
expertly and absorbingly with the currents and movements among the inhabitants of 
the Quartier Latin, particularly students and labourers during the second half of the 
Second Empire. He then passes on to a description of events during the Commune, 
with an emphasis on the part played by the Quartier and those connected with it. The 
attractively produced book contains numerous photographs, caricatures and some 
documents from the period under study. 


La Commune de 1871. Sous la direction de Jean Bruhat, Jean Dautry 
et Emile Tersen. Avec la collaboration de Pierre Angrand, Jean 
Bouvier, Henri Dubief e.a. Editions Sociales, Paris 1960. 435 
pp. Ill. NF. 40.00. : 
This book on the Commune is finely produced with many engravings, photographs and 
facsimiles, and extensive quotations; the editors have also provided a bibliography of 


the Commune (sources, Marxist and non-Marxist literature), a survey of the news- 
papers of the Commune, and biographical notes of the most important personalities, 
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This book, which, as the authors observe, should be regarded as a provisional synthesis 
intended to stimulate further study, has been chronologically arranged, except for the 
events in the provinces, which are dealt with in a separate chapter. It is preceded by a 
consideration on the development of the labour movement since 1848. 


Courrot, Ating. Un courant de la pensée catholique, l’hebdomadaire 

“Sept”. (mars 1934-aott 1937). Les Editions du Cerf, Paris 1961. 

334 pp. NF. 9.90. 
The author, in her interesting and penetrating study, considers the Roman Catholic 
weekly Sep?, to which priests as well as laymen contributed, in relation to the develop- 
ment towards a socially and politically more progressive standpoint in the French 
Catholicism of the ‘Thirties. After the Si//on, the Sept is the first periodical to represent 
this trend. The author describes the Sep¢ viewpoint on Communism, the war against 
Abessynia (which they sharply rejected) and the Spanish Civil War (in which the 
paper emphatically did not align itself on the Franquist side), and on socio-economic 
problems. In 1937 the paper was discontinued at the instigation of Rome. 


DavuMArD, ADELINE et FRANCOIS Furet. Structures et relations socia- 
les 4 Paris au milieu du XVIIle siécle. [Cahiers des Annales, 18]. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1961. 97 pp. NF. 8.00. 
By investigating the marriage contracts concluded before the notaries in Paris the 
authors succeed in giving a reliable picture of the social stratification (size of property, 
profession, social provenance, marriage choice, serve as indications) of the period. 
The investigation concerned the marriage contracts of the year 1749, of which more 
than 60% have been preserved. This is part 18 of the Cahiers des Annales. 


Deton, Pierre. Le syndicalisme chrétien en France. Préface de 

Georges Cogniot. Editions Sociales, Paris 1961. 93 pp. NF. 3.00. 
The author begins his decription of Christian trade-unionism with a consideration of 
the reasons of the Roman-Catholic Church for a labour movement of their own, 
namely the division and weakening of the working class. Mr Delon then concentrates 
his study on the CFTC, the development of which is roughly outlined. A conflict is 
found to exist between the “real interests” of the Roman-Catholic workers and those 
of the Church, and their class solidarity is appealed to. 


GouBERT, PIERRE. Beauvais et le Beauvaisis de 1600 4 1730. Con- 
tribution 4 Vhistoire sociale de la France du XVIIe siécle. [Démo- 
graphie et Sociétés, III]. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes - Vle 
section, Centre de Recherches Historiques. S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris 1960. 
Ixxii, 653 pp. Maps. 

—. Cartes et graphiques par le Laboratoire de cartographie de l’Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 119 pp. NF. 75.00. (2 vols.). 


With the help of a maximum of the abundant sources on the Beauvaisis in this period 
the author has given a sharp and subtle picture of the social and economical history of 
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resis | this area, which is characterised by a town with an important textile production 
- the surrounded by agrarian country. In the first part the author enters into the economic 
by a and social structure of the area; he points out the strongly dominating position of a 


select group of rich citizens, who influenced not only economical life but the magis- 
trature as well, were influential within the clergy, superseded the nobility and entered 
: it. In the second part the author succeeds in distinguishing a long-term economical 
aire trend between 1630 and 1730, characterised by a fall of prices and wages, decrease 
61. of employment and production in the textile industry. Parallel to this is demographic 
stagnation. These interesting theses, elaborated for this area, will undoubtedly stimu- 
late similar investigations in other areas. 


nolic | 
slop- e » te a 
“6A GRENIER, FERNAND. Ceux de Chiateaubriant. Editions Sociales, 
sent | Paris 1961. 191 pp. Ill. NF. 5.50. 

. ' 
ahaa | Mr Grenier, at present a member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
the was himself interned in the camp of Choisel at Chateaubriant, from which he escaped. 
omic 


He describes the history of that camp and that of Voves, with the shooting of a number 
of Communist hostages in October and December 1941 as the central point. Fragments 
of the last letters written by the executed were included in these chapters. 


HERMENS, FERDINAND A. The Fifth Republic. University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame (Indiana) 1960. vi, 90 pp. $ 1.95. 


cia- | 


s the This study of the Fifth Republic approaches the problem chiefly from the constitutional 
erty, side, though some light is shed on the political background. The conclusion drawn 
riod. at the end of the author’s critical consideration is, that the constitution of the Fifth 
more Republic offers better possibilities of adaptation to the requirements of long-term 


stability than was the case in either the Third or the Fourth Republic. 


a | LacouturE, JEAN. Cinq hommes et la France. Editions du Seuil, 
| Paris 1961. 374 pp. NF. 12.00. 





aa OF This book presents five political profiles: of Ho Chi-Minh, Bourguiba, Ferhat Abbas, 

oe Mohammed V, and Sekou Touré. These men are described in their relations to France, 

‘dais i.e. the political and often inimical relations, but also the emotional ties with French 

eke Ge culture and with (for instance in the case of Ho Chi -Minh) its “leftist” tradition. In this 

‘bee way an extremely captivating picture is obtained of an interesting aspect of the nation- 

alist movements in the former colonies: the influence of Western environment and 

education on the political ideas and the evolution of these ideas with the leaders of 

2 these movements. Besides biographical information this book also provides a fairly 

~On- extensive description of the political events that have led to the independence of these 
mo- countries. 

Vie . . . . 

960. Leurtuiot, PAut. L’ Alsace au début du XIXe siécle. Essais d’histoire 

politique, économique et religieuse (1815-1830). III. Religions et 

‘cole culture. [Bibliothéque Générale de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 

| Vle section]. S.E.V.P.E.N., Paris 1960. viii, 532 pp. NF. 30.00. 
etiod | The first two volumes of this well-documented piece of regional history were reviewed 


ory of | on p. 167 of vol. VI (1961) of this journal, The third part is on the same high level, 
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It enters more deeply into the linguistic situation, the adherence to the German 
mother tongue in this period, especially under the influence of the older clerus. The 
great importance of the religions for the history of Alsace, touched upon in the second 
volume, where the economical positions of Protestants and Catholics are compared, is 
here further elaborated. The sources, bibliography and index of the whole work are 
printed at the back of this volume. 


McManners, Joun. French Ecclesiastical Society under the Ancien 
Régime. A Study of Angers in the Eighteenth Century. Manchester 
University Press, Manchester 1960. xii, 416 pp. 45/-. 


For his study of the Ecclesiastical Society in Angers during the last decades of the 
ancien régime (except for an epilogue, that continues the career of a number of persons, 
the author ends in 1791) Prof. McManners had the disposal of a very large quantity of 
material from departmental archives, the Archives Nationales, and the municipal library, 
and from printed works, of which the writings of local historians and antiquaries 
form an important part. He describes the complex of relations between the Church 
and lay society in Angers, which in many respects had remained behind in the social- 
economical developments, the conflicts between these two groups and the conflicts 
within the clergy itself. He describes how these conflicts intensified each other and 
accumulated on the eve and during the very first beginnings of the Revolution. 


Major, J. RussExu. Representative Institutions in Renaissance France 
1421-1559. The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 1960. ix, 
182 pp. $ 4.00. 


The enormous range of local, provincial and regional assemblies has rendered it 
impossible for the author to be complete; he has, therefore, confined himself to the 
more general characteristics, and has entered into the details of the Estates General 
of 1484 only. The nature of the Renaissance Monarchy in France is investigated in the 
first chapter; it is here that the author emphasizes the decentralisation of the govern- 
ment and points out the inadequacy of army and bureaucracy as checks, besides the 
theoretical-legal ones, on the royal power. He also states that the representative in- 
stitutions should be considered to have formed part of the basis of monarchal power. 
This aspect is further elaborated and adstructed in the later chapters. 


RaMaDIER, Paut. Les socialistes et l’exercice du pouvoir. Préface de 


J. 


Paul-Boncour. Robert Laffont, Paris 1961. 286 pp. NF. 9.90. 


The tone of this book, in which the author describes the evolution of democratic 
socialism after the congress of Amsterdam in 1904, is characterised by his final con- 
clusions, that socialism should carry on social reform, and that the “general tendency” 
should be that of the collective organisation, while the “social and economical 
reality” should be maximally taken into account. He puts the stress on socialism de- 
fending democracy and the civic freedoms, advocates a smoothly running economic 


planification and, with some reserve, the nationalisations. He rejects the recent German 
SPD standpoint in this matter. 


Socialisation et personne humaine. Compte rendu in extenso. Semaines 
Sociales de France, 47e session — Grenoble 1960. Chronique Sociale 
de France, Lyon 1961. 434 pp. NF. 16.50. 
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man The 47th session of the Semaines sociales de France, the unique study weeks of Social- 
The Catholic thought, was held at Grenoble in 1960. Its lectures have been collected here, 
‘ond and provided with final conclusions. In most contributions the consciousness of society 
d, is being on the eve of some far-reaching socio-cultural changes comes clearly to the fore; 
: are Prof. J. L. Quermonne, for instance, finds a process of “desinstitutionalisation” in 


France to-day, which he welcomes in so far as it breaks down the traditional political 
and social myths of the nineteenth century, but regrets where it is replaced by a per- 
“ien sonalisation of power. He sees another urgent problem in the integration of the mush- 
ster room growth of technical a-political organs into the political institutions. The contri- 
bution by J. Rivero on new political structures that would give economic democracy 
and workers’ control a chance carries the subject further. Among the many other very 





f the interesting papers is one by R. P. J. Y. Calvez on socialisation in its real or supposed 
sons, connection with totalitarian tendencies, and one by F, Closon on the development of 
ty of the classes and the social structure in France. 
rary, 
a SYDENHAM, M. J. The Girondins. University of London; The 
aa Athlone Press, London 1961. xii ll 
scial- one Press, London 1961. xii, 252 pp. Ill. 35/- 
flicts After a description of the most important conceptions of the Girondins, the author 
and ) passes on to a well-documented description of the actions and ideas of the roughly two 
hundred delegates that were registered as Girondins. He arrives at the conclusion, that 
there is little to justify the supposition of unity and agreement among members of this 
ance group; Brissot and his friends should be considered a loosely knit coalition of individu- 
; alists. On the other hand little is found that basically distinguishes the Girondins from 
the Jacobins; Mathiez’ thesis regarding the social and economical phenomena is 
di rejected, as is the idea that the difference was in the attitude towards political federalism. 
ed it 
o the : fee eee 
saene THOREZ, Maurice. Une tragique réalité: La paupérisation des 
inthe { travailleurs frangais. Préface d’Henri Claude. Editions Sociales, 
vern- | Paris 1961. 156 pp. NF. 3.00. 
s the ; : ? wet re rae 
bs iat The articles of Thorez dealing with “pauperisation” were originally written in the years 
aa 19§5-1957. The author continuously insists on the bad economic and social condition of 


the French labour class; Henri Claude, in his preface, strengthens the argument by 

implicating that, even if the workers were materially well off, under capitalism, the 
ede term pauperisation would still apply, since Marx extends this concept to the moral 
| and intellectual conditions. In this way a double security is achieved. 


cratic 
1 con- 


Germany 
lency” | ANGEL, PrerRRE. Eduard Bernstein et l’évolution du socialisme alle- 
{ 


>mical mand. [Germanica, 2]. Marcel Didier, Paris 1961. 462 pp. NF. 35.00. 


ams In this intellectual biography of Bernstein, based on material from the archives of the 
Ares International Institute of Social History, an attempt is made to describe this work and 

importance within their historical context and in their relation to the development of 

German Social Democracy. For it is, the author suggests, especially the fact that the 
aines conservative forces and the anti-revolutionary disposition in the latter gained in 
strength, that explains the success of Bernstein’s revisionism. The elements of this 
revisionism, which was the justification of tendencies that has pushed through half-way 
in the party, are extensively described, with the necessary attention paid to the psycho- 


yciale 
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logical aspect, Bernstein’s (not necessarily political) liberalism and pacifism, a heritage 
of the environment in which he grew up. 


Das Dritte Reich. Heft 2: Philip Friedman. Das andere Deutschland. 
Die Kirchen. Heft 3: Friedrich Zipfel. Gestapo und Sicherheits- 
dienst. Heft 4: Josef Wulf. Die Niirnberger Gesetze. Heft 5: 


Walter Gérlitz. Die Waffen-SS. Arani-Verlags-GmbH, Betlin- 
Grunewald 1960. 30, 28, 29, 29 pp. DM. 1.40 per vol. 


This series is planned, and the numbers 2-5 ate produced, in such a way as to offer a 
well-documented survey of various aspects of the Nazi regime and life in Germany 
under the Nazis. Specialists in their respective fields, the authors have succeeded in 
concisely presenting the major facts as well as in giving a sober judgment. The booklet 
written by Ph. Friedman has been translated from the American. It has obviously been 
the aim of the authors to offer the most essential information; the way in which they 
have done so makes the four vols. of interest not only for the non-specialist reader. 


ExsswortH, RayMonp. Restoring Democracy in Germany. The 
British Contribution. Stevens & Sons Ltd., London; Frederick A. 
Praeger Inc., New York 1960. xiv, 222 pp. 30/-. 


After the many American monographs on the political re-education of the Germans it 
is interesting to read this volume on the subject of the British contribution. It describes 
the denazification, and especially British sponsoring in the fields of local government, 
construction of the civil service and political parties, and it concludes with an opti- 
mistic note on the future of democracy in West-Germany. 


Eckert, GeorcG. Die Braunschweiger Arbeiterbewegung unter dem 
Sozialistengesetz. I. Teil (1878-1884). Waisenhaus-Buchdruckerei und 
Verlag, Braunschweig 1961. Ill. DM. 


Half of this volume consists of a detailed survey of the Brunswick labour movement 
during the years 1878-1884. The second half contains documents, notably from police 
and government archives; they comprise, however, also the years 1884-1890 which are, 
for their historiography, reserved for a second volume. Although neither in the 
reactions to the two attempts on the Emperor’s life, nor in the years that followed, the 
history of the socialist party offers new vistas, and although this history is more or less 
a cross section of those of the major cities in Northern Germany, the painstaking effort 
to offer all relevant data has enabled the author to make a valuable contribution to 
social history. Particular features are, for instance, the significance of Wilhelm Bracke’s 
role in national and local politics, the struggle against the antisemitic propaganda, and 
the remarkable opportunities open to the party for organisational and political activities 
under the Law, which formally banned socialist propaganda. 


Hess, Mosss. Philosophische und sozialistische Schriften 1837-1850. 
Eine Auswahl. Hrsg. und eingeleitet von Auguste Cornu und Wolf- 
gang Moénke. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1961. lxix, 517 pp. DM. 38.00. 


In this volume those writings of Moses Hess have been collected which originated in 
the years 1837-1850 and which are related to Hess’ philosophical evolution and his 
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socialism. The word “selection” might give a too modest idea of the nature of this 
book; indeed, it contains all the major works in full, notably the “Heilige Geschichte”, 
the “Europdische Triarchie”, and the “Rote Katechismus” (only one copy of the original 
edition seems to be extant), and quite a number of shorter writings, partly unpublished 
and partly not easily accessible. The edition of the texts is beyond praise. The intro- 
duction stresses what the editors consider to be the shortcomings of Hess as compared 
to Marx’ and Engels’ “scientific socialism”, but on the other hand acknowledges the 


fact that Hess provided Marx with “some stimuli”. The documentation is particularly 
thorough and of great value for the specialist reader. 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 1960. Hrsg. vom 
Deutschen Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, Berlin. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1960. 511 pp. Ill. DM. 15.00. 


Much information is contained in this well-produced volume. A tone of great optimism 
is unmistakable as regards achievements in the economic and cultural spheres. Many 
figures are given, partly in the form of tables. 


Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 1960. Teil II. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin 1961. 403 pp. DM. 18.50. 


Besides a section of general articles the second part of this publication of The Institute 
of History, which forms part of the East German Academy of Sciences, contains 
contributions on the history of factories and industries, sources, book reviews, and a 
very useful bibliography of publications after 1945 in West Germany on individual 
enterprises. Among the articles there is Martin Kauder’s consideration of the “human 
relations” approach in the Federal Republic as a form of fighting the labour classes, 
Zs P. Pach’s study on the rise of the capitalist ground rent in the West European 
agrarian development, and a short study by Jiirgen Kuczynski on trade and market 
problems, in which essential changes are found in the character of capitalist world 
trade after 1945. 


JOCHMANN, WERNER. Im Kampf um die Macht. Hitlers Rede vor dem 
Hamburger Nationalklub von 1919. [Verdffentlichungen der For- 
schungsstelle fiir die Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus in Hamburg, 


Band I]. Europadische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a/M. 1960. 121 pp. 
DM. 7.80. 


The text of Hitler’s speech itself testifies to the latter’s ability for tactical manoeuvering: 
in this reactionary milieu, he refrained from any anti-semitic allusion, but concentrated 
on an extremely distorted interpretation of the November revolution, which was well 
received by his audience. Mr. Jochmann’s introduction of some 60 pages is based on 
extensive research into the history of the NSDAP in Hamburg, and throws light on the 
social tensions between the various layers of the population to which the Nazis appealed. 


Kuczynski, JURGEN. Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter 
dem Kapitalismus. Teil I. Band 11. Studien zur Geschichte der 
zyklischen Uberproduktionskrisen in Deutschland 1825 bis 1866. 
Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1961. viii, 199 pp. DM. 16.00. 
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—. Band 12. Studien zur Geschichte der zyklischen Uberproduktions- 
krisen in Deutschland 1873 bis 1914. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1961. 
vili, 210 pp. DM. 16.00. 


Band 11 begins with a study of the bourgeois theories on economic depression up to and 
including those now current in West-Germany. With the help of contemporary 
materials, chiefly statistical, analyses are then given of the series of depressions, of 
which that of 1856/’59, the author states, was the first to arise autonomously from the 
contrasts of capitalism. The purpose of this whole series, i.e. to deal with the history 
of the condition of the workers under capitalism, is kept in view: the workers’ 
conditions during the depression as it is described by the working-class press also find 
expression here. 


Lasoor, Ernst. Der Kampf der deutschen Arbeiterklasse gegen 
Militarismus und Kriegsgefahr 1927 bis 1929. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 
1961. 363 pp. DM. 7.20. 


In this book the role is described of the KPD in the movements against remilitari- 
sation (for instance the plan for the building of armoured cruisers in 1928), the political 
reaction and imperialism. The part played by the SPD leaders is described in glaring 
contrast, and the author represents it in the sharpest terms. This book, which com- 
pletely follows the official East-German interpretation, was documented from news- 
papers, periodicals and much material from archives in the DDR. 


Marx, Kart, und FrrepricH ENGEts. Werke. Band 10. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1961. xxiii, 778 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 12.50. 


The major part of the articles written by Marx and Engels, which constitute this 
volume, appeared originally in the New York Herald Tribune, others in the People’s 
Paper (the British Chartist organ) and the Breslau Neue Oder-Zeitung, a liberal news- 
paper. Many of them are published here for the first time in bookform (except for the 
Russian editions of Marx’ and Engels’ Works), 41 articles out of 89 for the first time 
in German. The “Oriental Question” is preponderant, and both authors’ comments on 
events in the East ate often particularly bold and remain interesting. 


NELL-BREUNING, OswALD VON. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Heute. 
III. Zeitfragen. 1955-1959. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1960. vii, 424 pp. 
DM. 27.50. 


The publications by Von Nell-Breuning of the years 1955-1959 have here been collect- 
ed. This shrewd representative of Catholic-social thought, whose argumentations and 
criticisms emanate an undeniable intellectual authority, here repeatedly points out the 
danger of the “commercialised society”, which is gradually coming into being in 
Germany, and of which especially the family is the greatest victim, because it has so 
many “negative aspects” in relation to the “market”. In other pieces he makes a sharp 
difference between the practice of the Soziale Marktwirtschaft, which he approves of, 
and the “theoretical accompanying music”, which he does not; he tests this economic 
doctrine against the Catholic social philosophy. Other subjects of discussion are the 
re-unification of Germany, trade-unionism, labaour law, property, and creation of 
capital. 


ee eee 
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ns- NrpPpERDEY, THomas. Die Organisation der deutschen Parteien vor 
61. 1918. Droste Verlag, Diisseldorf 1961. 454 pp. DM. 42.00. 


The political parties, with the possible exception of the SPD ,have been studied less in 


and their organisational aspects than in their quality of bearers of an ideology or political 
rary idea. Here the organisations are viewed in their interaction with the form of the govern- 
, of ) ment of the State (the dualism Prussia- Reich, the Obrigkeitsstaat) and German society ; 
the | this gives the reader a good picture of the why and wherefore of the evolution of party 
tory forms, The SPD takes a special place on account of the connection between organi- 
cers’ sation and ideological questions, the special demands made by the Sozialistengesetz, and 
find especially by its much stronger and more comprehensive organisation; the sources on 
this subject, too, are more numerous than on most other parties. This is Band 18 of 
the Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der Politischen Parteien. 
gen 
rlin On the Track of Tyranny. Essays presented by the Wiener Library to 
Leonard G. Montefiore, O.B.E. on the occasion of his seventieth 
ieni. birthday. Edited by Max Beloff. Publ. for The Wiener Library by 
itical Vallentine, Mitchell, London 1960. xi, 233 pp. 35/-. 
aring 
com- | The essays here presented to the chairman of the Wiener Library, Leonard G. 
iews- Montefiore, all concern the Nazi period and are all by authorities in this field. Firstly 
there is the critical analysis by K. D. Bracher of the national-socialist election policy 
in 1933/1934; then the thought-provoking study by L. de Jong, in which it is stated 
| that racial prejudice among Dutch non-Jews (some of whom nevertheless risked their 
rags lives in helping Jews) increased during the German occupation, as a consequence of 
the persecution, the conscious delimitation of Jews and “Aryans”, feelings of guilt and 
: other psychological processes. Mention should also be made of the contributions by 
> this nia dite F 
salah Allan Bullock on the problems occurring in the description of contemporary history, 
= hag: and Léon Poliakov, in which the racism of Neurenberg is compared to that of Vichy. 
or the 
ne Otro, Kart. Vom Anwaltsstift zum Hochverrater. Erinnerungen. 
nts on 4 p 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 212 pp. DM. 1.60. 
The personal recollections of the author mostly reach back to the “Twenties and the 
eute. eatly ‘Thirties. He describes his youth and his KPD period and gives the reader a 
4 pp. picture of the time. The book is stylistically carefully written, and it contains fewer 
clichés and party jargon than is usual in this sort of memoirs. 
ollect- : ‘ P 
awl Potrakov, Léon, und Joser Wutr. Das Dritte Reich und die Juden. 
yut the Dokumente und Aufsatze. Arani Verlags-GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 
ing in 1961. xii, 279 pp. DM. 9.80. 
has so 
| shar This is a complete, but paperbound and cheap edition of the collection of documents 
P P pap 
ves of, on the “final solution” of the “Jewish problem” by the Nazis, which throw light on so 
nomic many aspects of their inhuman policy. In their totality they present a gruesome picture 
are the of the enormity of the crime as well as of the meanness of such accompanying details 
tion of as the painstaking care with which Jewish property was confiscated and allotted to 


various party instances. 
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Raab, Earz. The Anatomy of Nazism. The Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, New York, in cooperation with The Free Sons of 
Israel, New York 1961. 40 pp. Ill. $ 0.35. 

In this “anatomy of Nazism” the totalitarian aspects are stressed, as “anti-humanism” 
and “anti-intellectualism” are said to be “inevitable results, as well as the basic philo- 
sophical ingredients of total state power”. This conclusion, at which the author arrives 
after a well-balanced treatment of the appeal Nazism could have in Germany, of its 
methods and especially its total infiltration of life, is drawn in a short, but very eluci- 
dating chapter on totalitarianism in general. 


Scumipt, WALTER A. Damit Deutschland lebe. Ein Quellenwerk iiber 

den deutschen antifaschistischen Widerstandskampf 1933-1945. 

Kongress-Verlag, Berlin 1958. 759 pp. Ill. DM. 15.00. 
The sources collected here have been taken from books, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
personal testimonies. They relate to the résistance in the industries, in various groups 
(women, the young, intellectuals, students, etc.) in the concentration camps and prisons 
and in the Wehrmacht. The latter section contains sources that convey impressions of 
the importance of the KPD in the resistance against fascism. In the appendices much 
photographic material has been included. 


Die Sozialreform. Dokumente und Stellungnahmen. Hrsg.: Max 
Richter. Loseblattausgabe in Lieferungen. 23. Lieferung — Mai 1961. 
Asgard-Verlag, Bad Godesberg 1961. 132 pp. DM. 15.00. 
This issue comprises drafts for a policy to create small owners among employees, an 
improvement of health insurance, resolutions on social policy taken at the SPD 
Congress of 1960, and a directive from the SPD Board on social-democratic family 
policy. 


Das Tagebuch von Joseph Goebbels 1925/26. Mit weiteren Doku- 
menten hrsg. von Helmut Heiber. [Schriftenreihe der Vierteljahrs- 
hefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, Nr. 1]. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 
1960. 141 pp. DM. 7.80. 


The Goebbels-diary is revealing in its presentation of the author as an extremely 
egotistical and puerile character. Although he does not shed much light on the break 
with Strasser - even in this diary Goebbels seems to distort facts — he pictures the 
atmosphere in the incipient Nazi party. A number of documents have been appended; 
they, too, show the meanness of the intraparty conflicts. The biographical introduction 
by Mr Heiber is excellent. 


TrEvE, WoLFGANG. Deutsche Parteiprogramme 1861-1961. 3. erw. 
Aufl. Musterschmidt-Verlag, Gé6ttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt 1961. 
404 pp. DM. 19.80. 


The sources proper, 71 party programmes, are preceded by a short introduction in 
which Dr Treue outlines the development of the German parties. The book concludes 
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with a short table stating the number of seats occupied by the various parties in, resp., 
the Reichstag and the Bundestag from 1871 onwards. This useful book (already the third 
edition since 1954) is Band 3 of the Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte. 


WINKLER, Hans-Joacuim. Legenden um Hitler. [Zur Politik und 
Zeitgeschichte, Heft 7]. Colloquium Verlag Otto H. Hess, Berlin- 
Dahlem 1961. 79 pp. DM. 2.80. 


This very useful and successful attempt at destroying the Hitler myth, insofar as it 
survives, deals mainly with those aspects of his policy which might still be considered 
sound or positive achievements. Thus, foreign policy successes are presented in the 
light of the previous work done by the Weimar statesmen, the spectacular road building 
activities and the welfare programs for workers are not denied but put into the proper 
framework. This popularly written little book may appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


Wutr, Joser. Heinrich Himmler. Eine biographische Studie. [Das 
Dritte Reich und seine Mérder, 2]. Arani Verlags-GmbH, Berlin- 
Grunewald 1960. 39 pp. Ill. DM. 3.40. 


In this short biography of Himmler the author tries to establish the decisive motives 
of the one-time poultry farmer to become the head of the Nazi murder apparatus. 
Himmler’s belief in racial “theory”, his utter ruthlessness, and his hunger for power are 
depicted with acumen, as is the role of the special formations such as the SS. 


Great Britain 


AaronovircH, SAM. The Ruling Class. A Study of British Finance 
Capital. Lawrence and Wishart, London 1961. 192 pp. 12/6. 


Mr Aaronovitch states that the social reality in Great Britain still completely answers 
the Marxist description. A small group of capitalists, owners of the productive 
resources, still dominates the whole of society; the ideas concerning managerial 
pteponderance and the changed character of capitalism are refuted. In his argument- 
ation the author bases himself on Marx, and in some respects on Wright Mills, except 
where the latter makes a distinction between the economical, political and military 
power elites, whose interests are only incidentally identical. 


Arnot, R. Pace. The Miners in Crisis and War. A History of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain (from 1930 onwards). George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 451 pp. Ill. 42/-. 


For the documentation of this history of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
(founded in 1889) Mr Page Arnot has chiefly used the voluminous records of this 
Union. The importance of the miners for the whole British labour class is apparent, 
when the author calculates that a tenth part of the whole British population consisted 
of miners and their families. The period under discussion, roughly from 1930 to 1945 
(the period that follows has another character on account of the great nationalisations 
and the foundation of the single union), of course bears the marks of the crisis which, 
through the out-of-date property structure and the low efficiency of the British Coal 
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Industry, struck harder in this branch than elsewhere, and of the war. Some attention 
is also paid to the reaction of the Union to the rise of fascism and the Spanish Civil War. 


BLOOMFIELD, PauL. Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Builder of the British 


Commonwealth. Longmans, Green and Co Ltd., London 1961. xi, 

378 pp. Ill. 42/-. 
Mr Bloomfield attributes the fact, that Waketield, as one of the very greatest empire- 
builders, has achieved so little fame and acknowledgment, to his having worked 
behind the scenes and not having represented the romantic type of conqueror. Wake- 
field, who founded the colony of South Australia for free settlers, has played a para- 
mount role in the colonisation of New Zealand (for instance as the organisator of a 
“planned” and aided emigration) and was the spiritual father of the Durham report on 


Canada. Mr Bloomfield’s biography does justice to all these aspects, partly with the 
help of material not previously used. 


BRAILSFORD, H. N. The Levellers and the English Revolution. Edited 
and prepared for publication by Christopher Hill. The Cresset Press, 
London; Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. vii, 715 pp. 
55/-; $ 10.00. 
Prof. Hill states that the late Prof. Brailsford “thought of this book not as a mere 
history but as a profoundly political study, which would convey a message from him 
to the younger generation”, and Brailsford’s statement, that the record of the Levellers, 


though one of defeat, rates higher morally than the achievement of Cromwell, charac- 
terises the spirit in which this monumental work has been written. The Levellers are 


here described as the intellectually and politically dynamic element of the seventeenth- 
century revolution, and the initiators of a tradition that, after them, was not taken up 
again till the time of the Radicals in the French Revolution, An introduction and a 
conclusion are absent, as is a chapter in which Brailsford had planned to write on the 
careers of the Leveller leaders after the suppression of their party, and a chapter on the 
Diggers. The latter was replaced by an article published by the author in 1945. 


Burns, Emre. Right-Wing Labour. Its Theory and Practice. Lawrence 
& Wishart, London 1961. 128 pp. 7/6. 
Mr Burns severely attacks the Labour theory as personified by such people as R. H. S. 
Crossman, C. A. R. Crosland, Patrick Gordon Walker and John Strachey; especially 


the latter’s “Contemporary Capitalism” is hotly opposed. In concluding the author 
expresses his opinion that only on the basis of Marxism a unity of the Left can be 


achieved. 


Essays in the Economic and Social History of Tudor and Stuart 
England. In honour of R. H. Tawney. Edited by F. J. Fisher. Cam- 
bridge University Press, London 1961. viii, 235 pp. 30/-. 
Prof, J. Fisher opens this series of essays with a consideration of the socio-economic 
aspects of the period delimited by the Dissolution of the Monasteries and the Great 
Rebellion. Mr Christopher Hill writes about a theme towards which Tawney has 
made valuable contributions, i.e. the relation between Protestantism and capi- 
talism; he remarks that it was through the ,,central theological attitude”, that Protest- 
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antism contributed to the rise of capitalism: not the view on usury but “that 
Protestantism appealed... to artisans and small merchants, whom it helped to trust 
the dictates of their own hearts as their standard of conduct”. Other contributions, of 
chiefly economic importance, deal with industries in the rural districts, England and 
the Mediterranean, and the debate on enclosure by agreement. 


Family Needs and Social Services. PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning); George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. xii, 233 pp. 
30/-. 


We regret to say that in the title included in the previous issue of this journal on 
p- 339 the price of the book was omitted. It is 30/-. 


Harrison, Mouiy, and O. M. Royston. Picture Source Book for 


Social History. Late Nineteenth Century. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 1961. 139 pp. Ill. 12/6. 


This source-book, designed especially for older children, contains a number of pictures 
and the relevant texts that shed light on social conditions in late-Victorian Britain. 
Various aspects of social life, such as fashions, education, the arts, industrialism, 
poverty and the Empire find expression in this attractive selection of pictures. 


Hitt, CHRIsToPpHER. The Century of Revolution 1603-1714. [A 


History of England, Vol. 5]. Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., Edin- 
burgh 1961. xii, 340 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


The series entitled A History of England, under the general editorship of Prof. C. 
Brooke and Denis Mack Smith, of which this book is the fifth volume, aims at giving 
a picture and an appreciation of each period, which is up to scientific standards without 
bringing in too many details, and thus forms an inducement to further reading. Prof. 
Hill’s volume completely answers its purpose. The “century of revolution” is divided 
into four periods; of each period a short narrative of events is given, followed by a 
discussion under the headings Economics, Politics and the Constitution, Religion and 
Ideas. The result of this method is excellent and provides the reader with a clear 
insight into the changes that have taken place in the period under discussion, the way 
in which they came about, and the interrelation between the ideas, politics, and 
economics. In a final chapter the drawbacks of the new order are pointed out, ie. the 


bad social conditions and the political impotence in which the major part of the popu- 
lation lived. 


PEARSON, HEsKETH. Bernard Shaw. His Life and Personality. Methuen 


& Co Ltd., London 1961. 480 pp. Ill. 50/-. 


The greater part of this biography has come into being with the collaboration of Shaw 
himself, who has provided the author with much “private history”, has added to it and 
made corrections. As a biography this is an eminent piece of work, in a vivid and 
witty style, and it does complete justice to Shaw’s paradoxical personality. Shaw’s 
social and political activities and ideas have been dealt with rather extensively: attention 
has been paid to his relations with the Webbs, his role in the Fabian society, and his 
sympathies for Soviet Russia and Stalin. 
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READ, DonALp, and Eric Giascow. Feargus O’Connor. Irishman 

and Chartist. Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., London 1961. 

160 pp. 21/-. 
The judgment on O’Connor, in this biography, is fairly mild. The authors concede his 
egocentrism and his verbal derailments, but are of the opinion that, even with moder- 
ate and orderly action, the Charter would not have been accepted: O’Connor was not 
to blame for the failure of the Chartist movement. Much attention is paid to the un- 
fortunate Land Plan, and to O’Connor’s ideal of an Anglo-Irish working class alliance 
(“the only respect in which O’Connor completely failed”). Besides using the better- 
known sources on the Chartist Movement the authors have made use of some previous- 


ly little-used sources in Ireland, that give an impression of O’Connor as agitator in 


Treland. 


Rosinson, RoNALD and JoHN GALLAGHER, with Atice DENNy. 
Africa and the Victorians. The Official Mind of Imperialism. Mac- 


millan & Co Ltd., London, New York 1961. xii, 491 pp. Maps. 45/-. 


In a broadly planned and excellently documented description of British imperialism 
in Africa the authors demonstrate the differences between the Mid-Victorian and Late- 
Victorian concepts of political expansion. While with the former such motives as free 
trade and a civilisatory mission gave the expansion a very dynamic character, in the 
eighteen-eighties the protection of the possessions obtained was in the forefront. 
The political actions in Africa (with South-Africa as a possible exception) should 
therefore be viewed as a protection of the British position in the Far East, and particu- 
larly in India, and the British advances in tropical Africa as responses to the decline of 
Turkish authority. The political decisions in this field were taken by a limited group of 
officials; public opinion was more inclined to be restrictive, and the pressure groups 
were too weak to have much effect. This thought-provoking study throws a completely 
new light on British imperialism at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Rocers, P. G. Battle in Bossenden Wood. The Strange Story of Sir 
William Courtenay. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto 1961. xii, 241 pp. Ill. Maps. 25/-. 


Subject of this biography is John Tom, a lunatic who left his wife and claimed to be, 
resp., Count Rothschild and “Sir William Courtenay”. Under the latter name he offered 
himself as a candidate for Parliament, though without success, and published a number 
of tracts. He tried to open the eyes of the people to the existing social injustices and 
later gave himself out to be a reincarnation of Christ. As a religious and messianist 
leader he got a group of followers. He was killed, after committing a murder, ina 
fight with the police. 


A Victorian Poacher. James Hawker’s Journal. Ed. and introd. by 
Garth Christian. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto 1961. xxii, 114 pp. 12/6. 


These are the memoirs of a poacher in the rural Midlands, who was born in 1836 and 
who died in 1920. This man, with a pronounced political and social consciousness, 
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gives, through this description, which was reproduced without appreciable alterations, 
a picture of the social conditions in the middle and end of the nineteenth century. 


Wittson, F. M. G. Administrators in Action. British Case Studies. 


Vol. I, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 350 pp. 35/-. 


As volume 1 of a series sponsored by the Royal Institute of Public Administration this 
monograph describes five cases that throw light on the functioning of public ad- 
ministration. The stress therefore does not lie on organisation problems, but, as in the 
already numerous American studies on the subject, on the way in which everyday 
affairs are dealt with. The cases here described concern central as well as local govern- 
ment and the nationalized industries. 


Hungary 


GaLanral, Marta. The Changing of the Guard. The Siege of Budapest 
1944-5. Pall Mall Press, London and Dunmow 1961. 224 pp. 21/-. 


The author narrates the siege of Budapest by the Russians in 1944-1945, which she 
witnessed at close range. She depicts the misery she observed around her, for instance 
in an air-raid shelter with a large number of fugitives and wounded. This book is of 
value as an eye-witness account. 


KECSKEMETI, PAuL. The Unexpected Revolution. Social Forces in the 
Hungarian Uprising. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. 
vi, 178 pp. $ 4.75. 


Instability, connected with division within the top ranking group of the Hungarian 
CP, created the conditions under which the “elite” during the years 1953-1956 could 
ventilate oppositionist feelings; the urban “mass”, though dissatisfied with the regime, 
remained aloof until the students’ demonstrations provided the impetus for sudden 
action. These are some of the important facts which the author, in an extremely able 
historical and sociological study, develops and explains scientifically with the help 
of abundant source material, provided in part by many interviews with Hungarian 
refugees. The book gives a careful analysis of the factors instrumental in a revolt or 
revolution against a Communist regime, as well as an excellent treatment of the 
historical setting of the 1956 Hungarian revolution. 


Italy 


BERNIERI, ANTONIO. Cento anni di storia sociale a Carrara (1815- 
1921). [Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Studi e ricerche storiche]. 
Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1961. 188 pp. L. 1.800. 


Mr Bernieri opens his book with a description of the rise of the marble industry, to 
pass on to the rise of an industrial proletariat and the attendant social conditions. 
Special attention is paid to the importance of the International in Carrara against the 
background of the developments on the national level. In the years 1883 and 1884 the 
split between anarchists and socialists was complete, after which the former continued 
their insurrectional agitation. This interesting study is part 12 of the Studi et ricerche 
storiche of the Feltrinelli Institute. 
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DELZELL, CHARLES F, Mussolini’s Enemies. The Italian Anti-Fascist 
Resistance. Princeton University Press, Princeton (N.J.) 1961. xix, 
620 pp. $ 12.50. 


Anti-fascist resistance got into its stride after the murder of Matteotti, and it is chiefly 
on this early period, as distinct from the better-known “armed resistance” after 
September 1943, that the reader is provided with a clear picture. The political groups 
that took part in this resistance, among which the left wing was in a majority, are all 
investigated, anda scale is drawn up, from the “Quietists”, of whom Croce was probably 
the most notable representative, to the well-organised and effective Communists. The 
latter, who had operated in isolation between 1928 and 1934, came to the fore in the 
People’s Front, which, however, was impaired by the Russian-German treaty in 1939 
chiefly through the reaction of the reformist wing of the socialists. Another aspect 
well described here is the evolution of the attitude of the Anglo-American authorities 
towards the left-wing resistance. 


L’Economia italiana dal 1861 al 1961. Studi nel I° centenario dell’unita 
@Italia. Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, Milano 1961. viii, 915 pp. L. 6.000. 


The sixth publication of the Biblioteca della Rivista “Economia e Storia” contains 24 
contributions of economic-historical importance. It is a monumental collection of 
studies, which together provide a fairly complete picture of the economical develop- 
ment in the period under study. Gino Barbieri wrote on the development of Italian 
economic thought; from the demographical angle the problem of Italian economy is 
dealt with by three authors (M. Boldrini, L. Livi and A. De Maddalena) who are 
followed by G. Acerbo and L. Dal Pane on agricultural problems. Of social-historical 
importance are the contributions by Vittorio Franchini on labour unrest, strikes and 
labour organisation, and by G. Geremia on preventive social care. In this connection 
we also mention the contribution by Silvio Pirrani. 


Fermi, Laura. Mussolini. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1961. vii, 477 pp. Ill. $ 5.95. 


Mrs Fermi offers a fairly popular, but detailed biography of Mussolini. She lived in 
Rome until 1938, when she and her husband, the physicist Enrico Fermi emigrated 
to the United States; she came to hold a view of Mussolini different from the current 
one, and it is especially his uncertainty and inconsistency behind the mask of self- 
assurance which she puts into light. Properly speaking, she has not set out to write 
a full biography, but —- sometimes with the help of her “imagination” — she has de- 
tected fundamental traits which are relevant for an interpretation of his career. Thus, 
about two fifths of the book is devoted to Mussolini’s life before the March on Rome. 
The story told in a vivid style is interesting and probably the best available in English. 


GUICHONNET, PauL. Cavour. Agronomo e uomo d’affari. [Istituto 
Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Studi e ricerche storiche]. Feltrinelli Editore, 
Milano 1961. 232 pp. L. 2.000. 


It is the less known aspects of Cavour that are dealt with in this book: Cavour as an 
agronomist and as a businessman. Half the book is occupied by the letters, written in 
French, to Hippolyte de la Rué and to Count Paul de Sales, chiefly on agricultural 
subjects, and letters relating to the Compagnie Savoyarde of which he was a shareholder. 
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I Periodici di Milano. Bibliografia e storia. Tomo II (1905-1926). 
[Biblioteca C. G. Feltrinelli, Bibliografia della stampa periodica 
operaia e socialista italiana (1860-1926) diretta da Franco Della Peruta]. 
Feltrinelli Editore, Milano 1961. viii, 407 pp. L. 6.000. 


The valuable series of bibliographies of the Italian socialist and labour periodicals 
between 1860 and 1926 under the general editorship of Franco Della Peruta is con- 
tinued with this volume. Of each periodical the most important data and a shorter or 
longer biography (that of Avanti!, for instance, numbers 30 pages) is given. 


The Netherlands 


Dress, W. Een jaar Buchenwald. N.V. De Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam 
1961. 195 pp. Ill. Hfl. 5.90. 


The well-known socialist leader was interned at the end of 1940 and deported to 
Buchenwald as a hostage (Ehrenhbdftling). Together with a great many prominent 
Dutchmen he had a privileged position there as compared to the political prisoners and 
Jews. Dr Drees describes life in the camp, as he knows it from his own experience and 
observation, with compassion and a personal reserve that is attractive. 


GRIBLING, JAcosBus Perrus. P. J. M. Aalberse, 1871-1948. N.V. Uit- 
geverij De Lanteern, Utrecht 1961. 551 pp. Ill. Hf. 24.50. 


This dissertation presented to the Roman Catholic University of Nijmegen deals with 
Aalberse in his quality of Catholic-social thinker and as a statesman, who took such an 
active part in social legislation. Aalberse’s social ideas are extensively considered in 
comparison to those of Poels and Ariéns; those of the former comprise the building up 
of society from occupational classes, with social legislation as an intermediary stage. 
He took the “Berlin” viewpoint on the interconfessionality of trade-unionism, and 
aimed at a unified Catholic trade organisation. With the description of Aalberse’s 
many-sided activities Dr Gribling creates a well-documented picture not only of the 
Catholic-social movement (on which there are relatively few studies) but of a chapter 
of Dutch social history of which some episodes are fairly deeply entered into. 


HarMSEN, GERRIT JAN. Blauwe en rode jeugd. Een bijdrage tot de 
geschiedenis van de Nederlandse jeugdbeweging tussen 1853 en 1940. 
Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., Assen 1961. xiv, 496 pp. Hfl. 18.50. 


This dissertation presented to the University of Amsterdam contains many interesting 
facts concerning the “blue” and the “red” (temperance and socialist) youth movements. 
It is written vividly and with great understanding of the “style” of’various clubs, but 
shows some shortcomings regarding the arrangement, which is inconvenient and 
unsystematical, and the sometimes arbitrary selection of the clubs that come in for 
more detailed treatment. These objections do not alter the fact that this book certainly 
remedies a want and, perhaps its greatest quality, is very readable. 
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De Joden in Nederland na de tweede wereldoorlog. Een demografi- 
sche analyse. Joachimsthal’s Uitgevers- en Drukkerijbedrijf N.V., 
Amsterdam 1961. 39 pp. Hfl. 3.90. 


This demographic study, provided with an English summary, shows that, out of the 
roughly 140.000 Jews living in Holland before the war, more than 100.000 have been 
killed. The remaining group is still decreasing in number by emigration (between 
1945 and 1953 the emigrants to the United States were the most numerous group), the 
high age of the Jewish population, and the mixed marriages. 


Kluwer’s Zakboek Sociale Verzekering. Supplement 19 (januari 1961); 
Supplement 20 (maart 1961); Supplement 21 (juni 1961). N.V. Uitg.- 
Mij. AE. E. Kluwer, Deventer. Hfl. 5.84; Hfl 1.70; Hfl. 1.97. 


This pocket memorandum is designed for those, who wish to acquaint themselves 
quickly with the main issues of social insurance. Besides the social insurance laws it 
contains the Wet op de Arbeidsovereenkomst and the Arbeidswet. The supplements appear 
in order to keep the book up to date. 


Maas, GERARD. Kroniek van de Februari-staking 1941. Uitgeverij 
Pegasus, Amsterdam 1961. 163 pp. Hf. 2.50. 


The strike in Amsterdam in February 1941 was the first mass action of resistance 
against the German occupation in Holland; it is here described from the viewpoint of 
the Communist party, and naturally the part played by this party in the organisation of 
the strike is given its full due. 


Poland 


CHOJNACKI, WEADYSLAW, i JAN Kowa tk. Bibliografia niemieckich 
bibliografii dotyczacych Polski 1900-1958. Instytut Zachodni, 
Poznan 1960. 252 pp. Zl. 50.00. 


This bibliography of German bibliographies on Poland contains nearly 1300 titles, 
preceded by an introduction in German and in Polish. The greater part of the biblio- 


graphies of course deal with the former German provinces to the East of the Oder- 
Neisse. 


Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations 1939-1945. Vol. I. 1939-1943. 
Edited by the General Sikorski Hostorical Institute. Heinemann, 
London, Melbourne, Toronto 1961. xl, 625 pp. 63/-. 


These documents, of which a large part was not published before, and which have 
been collected by an Editorial Committee set up by the General Sikorski Historical 
Institute, are a selection from the Polish Official Records of the Second World War. 
The selection has been concentrated on a number of problems, for instance the 
restored diplomacy between the two countires in 1941 and 1942, and the missing war 
prisoners. This volume (which will be followed by another) also contains a series of 
documents on Polish-Soviet relations between 1918 and 1939; particularly the more 
important ones, such as the peace and non-aggression treaties. The preface to this book 
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was written by Count Edward Raczyriski, Polish Ambassador to Great-Britain 
between 1934 and 1945, and acting Foreign Minister between 1941 and 1943. 


Kotaja, Jirt. A Polish Factory. A Case Study of Workers’ Partici- 
pation in Decision Making. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington 
1960. xviii, 157 pp. $ 5.00. 


In 1957 the author obtained permission to study the functioning of a workers’ council 
(founded after 1956) in a textile factory. After an investigation into the behaviour and 
attitudes of the workers and foremen the author concludes that the failing of the 
council should be attributed primarily to the fact that the organisational framework 
functionally promoted the concentration of power in the hands of the management. 
The workers’ inertia was another factor. Mr Kolaja then has a critical consideration 
of the Marxist desiderata concerning the absence of any contrast between management 
and workers, on which the organisational construction of the plant is based. 


Portugal 


FRYER, Perer, and Parricra McGowan PinHErRo. Oldest Ally. 
A Portrait of Salazar’s Portugal. Dennis Dobson, London 1961. 
280 pp. Ill. 25/-. 


This description of Portugal is centred on the social conditions, judged inconceivably 
bad for a European country, and on the political system. The authors find that, though 
Salazar initially relied on the middle classes and his political thinking, too, is charac- 
teristic of the “petty bourgeois”, the great capitalists have increasingly taken matters 
into their hands economically as well as politically. As to the opposition forces they 
find the liberal old-republicans divided and unorganised; the Communist Party is the 
only real opposition and, in case of an overthrow of the present regime and the shaping 
of a new Portugal, the importance of this party will be considerable, especially since, 


a socialist party being absent, they are practically sole representative of the labour 
classes. 


Rumania 


Din Istoria Transilvaniei. Autori: Constantin Daicoviciu, Stefan 
Pascu, Victor Cherestesiu [a.o.]. Editura Academiei Republicii 


Populare Romine, Bucuresti 1961. 2 Vols. xii, 354 pp.; xv, 462 pp. 
Ill. Maps. Lei 56.10. 


Besides the Istoria Rominiei previously published by the Academy these two parts 
have appeared separately on the history of Transsylvania, which is described by five 
members of the Academy from the earliest period up to 1918. The stress is wholly on 
modern times, as is apparent from the fact that the second part begins with the impact 
of the 1848 revolution, of which the crucial importance for this part of the Hapsburg 
empire is stressed. This edition contains many maps and illustrations. 


Porra, GEorGE. Documente privitoare la istoria orasului Bucuresti 
(1594-1821). Editura Academie Republicii Populare Romine, Bucu- 
resti 1961. 819 pp. Lei 34.60. 
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The document here edited by Mr Potra on the city history of Bukarest is preceded by 
en introduction giving an attractive insight in the social and economical situation in 
this city, which occupied such a special place in the Balkans. 


Storcescu, Nicotaz. Repertoriul bibliografic al monumentelor 
feudale din Bucuresti. Editura Academiei Republicii Populare Romine, 
Bucuresti 1961. 363 pp. Ill. Lei 35.60. 


Mr Stoicescu here gives an enumeration of Bukarest’s cultural monuments and, of 
each, a short anthology and a bibliography. Numerous illustrations embellish this 
book which is chiefly of cultural-historical importance. 


Spain 


Asa, Vicror. Historia de la Segunda Republica Espafiola. Libro 
Mex Editores, México 1960. 413 pp. 


Victor Alba’s Histoire des Républiques Espagnoles was published in 1948. This volume, 
which for an important part is based on the above publication, describes the years 
1931-1939 and investigates the roots of the franquist rebellion. The working class 
movements and the aspirations of the nationalities, which the author considers essential 
and decisive factors in Spanish history, receive special stress. 


Martinez, Cartos. Cronica de una emigracién. (La de los Republi- 
canos Espafioles en 1939). Libro Mex Editores, México, D.F. 1959. 
535 pp. Ill. 


Since the civil war about 400.000 Spaniards are living outside their country. The book 
of Carlos Martinez gives a very detailed and complete picture of their contribution to 
Spanish and Latin-American culture, especially in Mexico. All aspects of art, science 
and culture, including such topics as translation, libraries, instruction and publishing 
business, are treated by the author. 


Miro, Frpet. Y Espana Cuando? El fracaso politico de una emi- 
gtacién. Libro Mex Editores, México, D. F. 1959. 238 pp. Mex. 
$ 15.00. 


Fidel Mir, a militant of the anarcho-syndicalist movement in Spain and Latin-America, 
has presented here a very critical political history of the Spanish republican parties 
and organisations of the emigration in their failure to bring down the Franco-regime. 
In an intelligent way the author exposes his ideas about a republican alliance and 
about the tasks of the libertarian movement of Spain, the CNT. “This book” — writes 
Victor Alba in a preface - “breaks with the ideological silence of the emigration.” It 
contains many documents. 


PAYNE, STANLEY G. Falange. A History of Spanish Fascism. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. ix, 316 pp. $ 6.00. 


This is a careful and well-documented study of the Fa/ange, which is demonstrated to 
have been only vaguely fascist and which, under the leadership of its founder, José 
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Antonio Primo de Rivera, and after his death combined various tendencies, going 
from outright totalitarian nationalism to authoritarian Roman Catholic traditionalism. 
The first chapters give a very elaborate treatment of the first years (the Falange was 
founded in 1933, but the movements from which it sprang are also discussed), the first 
full, scholarly study which so far exists. With much insight the author has established 
a clear picture of the relations betweeen the various power groups of which the 
Falange happened to be on the decline, especially since the second World War. A 
particular characteristic of this excellent work is the detailed discussion of the curious 
mixture of rabid nationalism and traditionalism with social radicalism. 


Sweden 


HeEtn1G, Peter. Die schwedische Sozialfiirsorge. Aktuelle Probleme 
eines sozialen Wohlfahrtsstaates. [Recht und Staat in Geschichte und 


Gegenwart, 234] J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen 1961. 34 pp. 
DM. 2.40. 


The far-reaching social insurance and preventive social care in Sweden are the subject 
of this study, in which Mr Heinig strikes a critical note on the fulfilment of social 
obligations that the government has taken upon itself. For the old-age pensions, for 
instance, the expenses, very high already, wi!l continue to rise until 1970, when 1,1 
million out of the 7,5 millions of Swedes will be over 65. 


Union of Socialist Sovjet Republics - Russia 


The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1918. Documents and Materials. 
By James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford (Cal.) 1961. xii, 735 pp. $ 10.00. 


The first edition of this work is from 1934; no new documents have been added in 
the present edition, and nothing has been altered, except for some details. This volume 
covets the period from the last days of the provisional government to roughly six 
months after the revolution; the preliminary history is outlined in an introduction. 
The method followed is that of the short comments on the documents (a selection of 
decrees, manifestoes, official reports, newspaper articles, etc.), and a linking text, so 
that a continuous narrative has been achieved. This volume is no. 3 of the Hoover 
War Library Publications. 


CANTRIL, HapLey. Soviet Leaders and Mastery over Man. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick (N.J.) 1960. xxii, 173 pp. $ 1.65. 


On the basis of pronouncements, analysis of events, etc., a detailed scheme is given of 
the official Soviet attitude towards man, as it is explicitly stated or implicitly used. In 
concluding the author enters into the factors promoting the “adaptation” of the citizen 
to the ideology: the lack of an alternative, national pride, visionary expectations for 
the future and the rising living standard. The analysis of the Soviet process of manipu- 
lation is chiefly psychological. J 


CuruscutscHow, N. S. Fiir den Sieg im friedlichen Wettbewerb mit 
dem Kapitalismus, Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 606 pp. DM. 5.80, 
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Speeches and letters held or written during the year 1958 by ChruSéev are reproduced 
here in German translation. The majority deals with Soviet foreign policy problems 
and with the economic growth within the country, which should make it the most 
powerful force, also in the sphere of “peaceful” competition with the “capitalist” 
West. 


EIsENDRAHT, Ernst. Das Bevélkerungspotential der Sowjetunion. 
Duncker & Humblot, Berlin 1960. 56 pp. DM. 9.00. 


A detailed survey is given here of the demographic development in the USSR from 
the revolution until 1960. This development is brought into connection with the 
changing social structure and also takes into account regional differences. It is con- 
sidered most probable that during the next decade the birth rate will fall. Many tables 
are based on a critical evaluation of Soviet statistical data. Recently published Soviet 
tables have been reproduced in an appendix. 


Facts on Communism, Volume II. The Soviet Union, From Lenin to 
Khrushchev. Committee on Un-American Activities, House of 
Representatives, 86th Congress, 2nd Session. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 1961. iv, 367, xix pp. $ 1.25. 
In this carefully prepared volume of the history of Russian communism and the Soviet 
Union a compact survey is offered in the form of a text with a great many quotations 
from a great variety of sources. The information given is detailed and reliable, and the 
book encompasses all major aspects of Soviet development. Thus, a well-balanced and 
thoughtful treatment is given, including the developmental achievements and the 
challenge they constitute for the West. In a bibliography the sources from which the 
excerpts and quotations have been taken are listed in full. 


HInGuLey, RonAtp. Under Soviet Skins. An Untourist’s Report. 
Hamish Hamilton, London 1961. 224 pp. Ill. 21/-. 


The author, journalist, and lecturer of Russian at Oxford University, here describes his 
impressions of the Soviet Union. Many of his experiences of food, housing, traffic, 
religion and education are familiar, but on some points his observations are highly 
original, as for instance the “automatic cultural pietism” that, in his opinion, charac- 
terises the Soviet attitude towards all forms of att and culture. This book is written 
vividly and with humour; there is an interesting chapter on how the average Soviet 
citizen views Great Britain. 


Hunt, R. N. Carew. Breve Guida al Gergo Comunista. Editoriale 
Opere Nuove, Roma 1961. 185 pp. L. 1.000. 
This is an Italian translation of “A Guide to Communist Jargon”, a very useful refer- 
ence work for a meaning of some 50 key concepts as used by the Communists. These 


concepts, e.g. bourgeoisie, dialectic, proletariat, are ably commented. The book can 
provide a real help for the general reader. 


Jasny, Naum. Soviet Industrialization 1928-1952. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 1961. xviii, 467 pp. $ 10.00. 
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iced Basing himself on Western estimates of the growth rates of Soviet economy Mr Jasny 
ems arrives at the conclusion that the over-all growth appears rather moderate in the light 
10st of the drastic restriction of the consumption levels. It is the latter aspect, the low con- 
jist” sumption, that is brought to the fore and taken into account in the author’s evaluation. 


The central theme, however, is the economic “periodisation” of the years 1928-1952. 
By deviating from the custom of taking the five-year plans as a basis and making a 
on. classification of his own he comes on the track of fairly strong fluctuations which seem 
to disprove the Soviet claim of “smooth continuous growth”. Bad years have been 
1930, ’31 and ’32, and again during the “purge era” 1936/’37-1940. The growth after 
rom the war is more regular. 








the 
pon- Joravsky, Davip. Soviet Marxism and Natural Science 1917-1932. 
ws Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1961. xi 
mre outledge egan Paul, London 1961. xiv, 433 pp. 45/-. 
The discussion of natural science in the Soviet Union is here connected with the general 
political and ideological developments in a truly remarkable way. The debate among 
: to Soviet scientists and official and unofficial philosophers on Einstein is a case in point. 
£ It may be argued that Marx and Engels on the whole adopted an empirical attitude 
o towards the natural sciences, but under Lenin already “partyness” was proclaimed with 
ent ever greater stress, and in 1919 Stalin prescribed for the scientific “front” a “great 
break”. Until then, however — and in fact until 1932 - Deborin, for instance, could 
tne openly resist “partyness” in philosophy and science, whereas Lysenko’s star was not 
nie yet properly rising. The book is provided with an admirable apparatus. 
1 the . . <8 . 
| and KERHUEL, Marte. Le colosse aux pieds d’Argile. Editions Subervie, 
| the Rodez 1961. 383 pp. 
1 the 
The author, who considers Soviet statistics, like the judgment of most Western 
experts who, in her opinion, base themselves on them blindfold, unreliable all along 
the line, estimates the rate of growth of the Soviet economy lower than that of the 
ort. West. Another point she brings to the fore is the enormous loss of lives and the stag- 
nation of demographic growth since the revolution. The central point of her argu- 
= this mentation is the contrast between the “Great-Russians” (she calculates that there are not 
ar. more than 65.000.000) and the “nationalities”, which continuously, but particularly 
ighly after 1956, cause political unrest (maquis action, risings and strikes). 
atac- 
‘itten Lenin, W. I. Werke. Band 30. September 1919-April 1920. Dietz 
wise Verlag, Berlin 1961. x, 573 pp. Ill. DM. 7.50. i is 
Lénine, V. Oeuvres. Tome 22. Décembre 1915-juillet 1916. Editions 
rial Sociales, Paris; Editions en Langues Etrangéres, Moscou 1960. 420 pp. 
Ill. NF. 5.00. 
ofté: The thirtieth volume of Lenin’s Works (September 1919-April 1920) contains a number 
These of documents not published before (in German), but they are of minor importance. 
spe The period was one of foreign intervention and civil war, and the successes in the 
field obtained by the Communists reflected themselves in a remarkable optimism also 
with regard to non-military developments (economics, expectations of a renewed 
£ German revolution). The (French) twenty-second volume (December 1915-July 1916) 
yo contains pronouncements on the Second International and the pamphlet on “Imperi- 
alism as the Last Stage of Capitalism”. 
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Mazour, ANATOLE G. The First Russian Revolution 1825. The 
Decembrist Movement. Its Origins, Development, and Significance. 
[2nd pr.]. Stanford University Press, Stanford (Cal.) 1961. xvi, 328 
pp. Ill. $ 6.75. 


This second printing only deviates from that of 1931 in the biographical appendix, 
which has been brought up to date. It deals with the history of the Decembrist revolt 
during the interregnum after Alexander’s death. Although it is an open question 
whether the characterisation of the Decembrist movement as the first Russian Revo- 
lution completely agrees with the historical facts, the importance of this “liberal” 
revolt, which ushered in the whole chain of revolutionary movements in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, is undisputed. The way in which the ideas and or- 
ganisations of the political secret societies under Alexander I are dealt with is excellent. 


Norton, Howarp. Only in Russia. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
Princeton (N.J.), Toronto, London, New York 1961. x, 240 pp. 
$ 4.95. 
As a correspondent of an American daily paper the author lived in Moscow with his 
family for three and a half years. In this book he has chiefly written down those ex- 
periences that demonstrate the way in which the Muscovite lives, and particularly the 
material aspect of his life. Thus he gives an extremely critical description of the 
housing situation in the Soviet Union, still one of the greatest problems for the average 


Soviet citizen. In general the descriptions are fairly critical of the living standard and 
they stress the inefficiency and red tape. 


Price, M. Puruips. Russia Forty Years On. An account of a visit to 
Russia and Germany in the autumn of 1959. With a chapter of 
impressions by Mrs E. Price. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 
1961. 132 pp. Ill. 18/-. 


Mr Philips Price formerly lived and travelled in Czarist Russia, and he was there during 
the October revolution. In the autumn of 1959 he revisited the country (Leningrad, 
Moscow and the Ukraine), which has given him an opportunity to draw comparisons 
and to see the developments in perspective. The same method was followed in Germany, 
which he also revisited after forty years. 


RuGe, Gerp. Gespriche in Moskau. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Koln, 
Berlin 1961. 358 pp. DM. 16.80. 


Mr Ruge tells with much acumen of his recent experiences in the Soviet Union. He 
depicts some aspects of every day life, but the most interesting part of his book seems 
to be the contacts he-had with outstanding people in the field of arts and letters, He 
interviewed Shostakovich, Dudincev and Ehrenburg. The atmosphere of pressure has 
outwardly changed since the diasappearance of Shdanov and the milder policy since 
Stalin’s death, but fundamentally the more sophisticated political censorship operates 
as effectively. The last chapter gives the story of a journey through Siberia during 
which the author visited Birobidshan, on which some interesting details are given, 
especially with regard to Jewish cultural life. 
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SCHILLER, Orto. Das Agrarsystem der Sowjetunion. Entwicklung 
seiner Struktur und Produktionsleistung. [Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir 
Osteuropaforschung, Forschungsberichte und Untersuchungen zur 
Zeitgeschichte, hrsg. von Werner Markert, 21]. Bohlau-Verlag, Kéln, 
Graz, Tiibingen 1960. 172 pp. DM. 17.00. 


A description is given of the agricultural system from the collectivisation onwards; 
the consequences of this collectivisation, Mr Schiller concludes, have been so far- 
reaching, that only since 1953 “normal conditions” can be said to exist. The critical 
phase of the agricultural socialisation has now passed, a rise of production can be 
expected. Now that the kolkhoz increasingly comes to resemble the sovkhoz the 
objections against the kolkhoz form, such as its complexity, the arbitrariness of the 
tecompense, and the contrast arising from the existence of a private sector within the 
kolkhoz, are disposed of. 


STEPUN, FEpor. Das Antlitz Russlands und das Gesicht der Revo- 
lution. Aus meinem Leben. 1884-1922. Késel Verlag, Miinchen 1961. 


509 pp. DM. 9.80. 


These memoirs are particularly interesting for the incisive picture they offer of life in 
progressive intellectual circles. The author himself, of cosmopolitan erudition, comes 
from a well-to-do family; his convictions made him a member of the Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Council. In 1922 he was banished from his country. His recollections from 
the first years of Bolshevik dictatorship, though interesting enough, are perhaps less 
remarkable, The book is a shortened version of the autobiography (ergangenes und 
Unvergangliches. 


Troyat, Henri. Daily Life in Russia under the Last Tsar. Translated 
by Malcolm Barnes. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1961. 
242 pp. Ill. 28/-. 


Basing himself on literature and personal recollections Mr Troyat gives a picture of 
Tzarist Russia in the form of a description by a fictitious young man visiting Russia 
and especially Moscow in 1903. Various observations of social conditions, the peasants, 
the Orthodox Church, entertainment, are graphically described in this travel story, 
which recalls the atmosphere (Mr Troyat has several novels to his name) of a vanished 
society. 


Die UdSSR. Enzyklopadie der Union der Sozialistischen Sowjet- 
republiken. Hrsg. W. Fickenscher, unter Mitwirkung von H. Becker, 
R. Rompe, W. Steinitz, A. M. Uhlmann. Verlag Enzyklopadie, 
Leipzig 1959. 1104 pp. Ill. Maps. DM. 36.00. 


This encyclopedia which is very well produced and contains, for example, a great 
many maps, offers fairly detailed information on the Soviet Union, geographical, 
demographical, historical, and political. Special attention is given to the organisation 
of science and that of cultural life. For general information on the official view of 


Soviet history and the actual political line of the C.P. the book gives fundamental 
material. 
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WAGENLEHNER, GUNTHER. Das sowjetische Wirtschaftssystem und 


Karl Marx. Kiepenhever & Witsch, K6éln, Berlin 1960. 353 pp. 
DM. 15.80. 


The main thesis argued in this book is the fundamental difference between Marxian 
theory and the planning theory, especially under Stalin, as exemplified on the official 
Course of political economy (first ed., 1954). Exploitation is a reality, and labour power 
is a commodity exactly as it was under capitalism. The author even speaks of a “Soviet 
bourgeoisie” which after Stalin’s death became a full-fiedged ruling class — the lack 
of private ownership of the means of production is not decisive. But the book offers 
more than a comparative study of economic theories; it contains an elaborate exposé 
of the working of Soviet planning, its economically positive and negative results, and 
an analysis of the importance and significance of the necessary change-over from 
extensive to intensive planning. 


SHORTER WRITINGS 


AHLBERG, Rene. A. M. Deborin. [Bibliographische Mitteilungen des Osteuropa-Instituts 
an der Freien Universitat Berlin, Heft 2]. In Kommission bei Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden. Berlin 1959. vi, 27 pp. 

ALBERT HéssLer. Leben und Kampf eines deutschen Jungkommunisten. Bearb. von 
Gerda Werner und Paul Hofmann. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 107 pp. Ill. 

Almanacco socialista 1961. Edizioni Avanti!, Milano 1961. 535 pp. Ill. 

Atvarez, C. VEGA. El barco varado. Ediciones del Nucleo en Uruguay de la C.N.T. de 
Espana en el Exilio —- A.I.T., Montevideo 1960. 62 pp. 

ALVERMANN, Dirk. Algerien. L’Algérie. Ein Bildband. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1960. 
224 pp. 

Arbeidsovereenkomst. Supplement 9; 10. N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij AE. E. Kluwer, 
Deventer [1960-61]. 

Arbeit und Kultur im Kommunismus. Probleme des entfalteten Aufbaus des Kommunis- 
mus in der UdSSR. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 172 pp. 

Bauer, Rotanp. Der wissenschaftliche Sozialismus und das Godesberger Grundsatz- 
programm. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1960. 112 pp. 

Beset, Aucusr. Diesem System keinen Mann und keinen Groschen. Aus Reden und 
Schriften. [Kampfe der deutschen Arbeiterklasse, 4]. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1961. 96 pp. 
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